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18 ED GK 5 185.4 tt; 140 Oi 

FT HE ſubjects of our Britiſh and Foreign Hiſtoty 

are daily becoming more intereſting, The 
preſent commotions in France and other parts of the 
continent ſeem td promiſe, if not unexpectedly coun- 
teracted, to afford an ra in hiſtory at leaſt as conſider- 
able as that of the Reformation. They have ac- 
cordingly engaged our utmoſt attention. We have 
not paſſed them ſlightly over, as we might have 
done, but have endeavoured, with all the accuracy 
in our power, to trace in the preceding events the 
cauſes of the preſent ſituation of our Gallic neigh- 
bours. Our hiſtory has therefore proceeded with 
a flower, but we hope with not a leſs ſatisfactory ſtep, , 
Our next Volume, which ſhall ſpeedily follow, will 
preſent the continuation of French affairs, the tranſ- 
actions of Germany and Holland, and the firſt divi- 


ſion of the preſent Turkiſh war. 


The Hiſtory of Knowledge and Taſte has not, in 
the preſent year, afforded a very ſplendid feries of 
materials ; but regularity and meaſure are the objects 
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i PREFACE. 


I our — ; and be, that would: Rudy a 
painting from nature, muſt be contented to accom- 


. pany the light with the ſhade. 


Phe pulllicatiGhe of the year 1788 have ſorhe of 
them been ſingularly important and honourable to 


our country. The merit of our compatriots has 
F kindled our zeal for their fame, and it is hoped, that, 


both in our Hiſtory of Literature, and ſtill more in 
the extracts we have given, the amuſement and in- 


formation of the reader will be proportionable, + 
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Remonftrance of the Parliament of Paris agairiff the Uſe of Letires de 
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a two laſt oldies 4 of the New Abe Regie, 
Ter Literary Hiſtory of each period. has been confined 


Vichin the bounds of a ſingle reign, But the government 
of the two immediate ſucceſſors of Henry the Eighth 
comprebended ſo ſmall a number of, years, * we ſhall 
' unite them into one Article. Even thus united, the mate- 
55 s will not be very copious : and if, on this account, we 


ld be ſomewhat ſhorter in our narrative than we have 
hitherto been, or if the narrative itſelf thoul{ be ſeſs in- 


kereſting ot. entertaining, ample compenſation will be miade 


When we came 10. the reigus of ſu equent princes....... 
Though the grand 35 of the re formation from popery 


v5 1 by Henry affe neh, Fel 107 already ſeen that 


K was far r from bei com Ny de fupremac of” the 
was deed ſhed, and SELL 


le to the Fe eee. were oocaſionally intro 
But. Waden were ve EA vv and 0 


le; n n,the captice 
Taiged 3155 1 1 Watcher for he dot es 155 = 
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church of Rome and never gave up its moſt'abſurd te- 


sets, elpecially thut ef tranſubltantiation. 


The reign of bis ſucteſidr opened with every eircum- 


ſtance that could be auſpieious to the — — of the re- 
formation. His education was conducted by men who 
Were zealoufly : attached to that cauſe. Alb his ear 


itrrprefſions were in its favour; and theſe were ſtrengthened, 


mA particular manner, by his uncle, Edward Seymour, 
duſte of Somerſet, who became lord protector, and had, 
for ſome time, almoſt the ſole direction of the youn ne 
and his governthent. This nobleman way rofl 

various qualifications for carrying on and completing: the 
changes in religion. | He was enlightened in his under- 
Neat ng above moſt of the great men of his day; and 
the popularity of his character rendefed it the more eaſy 
to- him to ſucceed in the execution of his intentions. 


> One of the firſt things that paved the way for à far-. 


ther advancement in reformation, was the connivunce: of 


the council at the voluntary removal, in ſome places, f 
images from the churches, and at the freedom with Which 


the 3 of ſaying maſſes for departed ſouls began to 
be examined. T 
the deſign that was ſoon formed by government of proceed - 


ing to more deciſive meaſures. Aecbrdingly, ſome ſteps of 


gteat conſequence were now taken. To ſupply the defects 
of the incumbents of the pariſhes, who for the moſt part 


were extremely ignorant, twelve homilies were drawn up 


for the inſtruction of the people, and ſuch books were pro- 


vided as might lead them into the better underſtanding of 


the Scriptures. It was reſolved, in particular, that every 
ariſn church in England, together with the Bible, ſhould be 
tmiſhed with Eraſmus's Parfphraſe-of the New Teſtament, 
which was tranſlated into Engliſh for the purpoſe; Befides 
this, it Fas appointed, that the moſt eminent preachers that 
ſtrudt the nation in the pritciples-6f religion 
What enabled the duke of Somerſet to proceed with 
greater facility in the Profectition of his deſigns for the en- 
tire emancipation of che people of England ftompopery, 
was the glory he hat ac qujred in Scotland, where, near 
Mudetburg/ he bad vhtaihed a fguαẽꝭxictery ann 


could be foundiſhould be ſent over the kingdom, to in- 


ed of N 


This, however, was only preparatory to 
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db that ceuntry. On the meeting of the Parliament, 2 
few weeks after this event, the cauſe of the teformation 
was vigorouſly pur ſued; and the firſt act which was paſſed 
was highly to the honour. of the legiſlators. By this act 
the ſevere penalties of ſome former laws were repealeꝗj both 
with reſpect to civil and religious mattets, and a, larger 
ſcope: was allotted to the human mind, in it's enguixies afs, 
ter truth. The next bill related to the communion, which. 
was appointed to be adminiſtered in both kinds, in op- 
fition to two abuſes that bad crept into the church; the de- 
nial of the cup to the laity, and the prieſt's communicat- 
ing alone. All private maſſes were, likewiſe, aboliſhed; 
and other meaſures were adopted or propoſed, tending to 
correct the ſuperſeitious worſhip and practices of the age. 
Such were the tranſactions of the firſt year after the ac- 
ceſſion of king Edward the Sixth. Early in the {uccced- 
ing year, there was a general removal of images; and a 
cominittee of biſhops and divines was appointed, to exa- 
mine-the offices of the church. Thig appointment was pro- 
dudtive of a new communion ſervice, anꝗ took away the ſu- 
perſtition of auricular conſeſſion. A catechiſm was acxt 
framed, by Cranmet alone, for the full inſtruction of young 
ons in the grounds of the Chriſtian religion. The way 
eing thus prepated for farther alterations, the committee 
before mentioned, applied themſelves to a general reform- 
ation of all the church offices; and it was reſol ved that a 
new liturgy ſhould, be compoſed for the uſe of the public. 
It was not without oppoſition that ſo important a change in 
the religious worſhip of the nation was effected: but no- 
thing could withſtand the growing ſpirit of enquiry 
ſupparted by the zal with which the duke of Somer- 
ſet / Cranmer, andy other leading men, wete apimated 
ani this great Occaße n. ni bol tan: 28 ao 
When the Parliament met it the latter end of the year, 
the firſt bill that was paſſed, was an act to permit the war- 
riage of the clergy. This was followed by a legal confirm- 
ation of the liturgy that had lately been, compoſed; and 
by praviding fot the exerciſe of pfalm ſinging in the devo- 
tion g the Church. So generally, was the new ſervice ge- 
cced, that no- complaints againſt it were returned: from 
any corner of the kingdam: There cap be no doubt. byr 
ry 


oy 


a A that 
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| that large vumbors of people moſt have been ſcaretly, averſ#- | 
toit: ;nevertheleſs, ſuch was the flexibility of the minds 
ol men at that time, that they ſubmitted, y ithout appa- 


+ hefiration,, to what, was.cayoined by public authority. 
ve Mary was the only perſon who cont! 


The, la 
maſs ſa 


ders, of the council to the contrary. 


»2\:Hitherto the geſormation had been principally cqnſinec 

to matters of diſeipline and worſhip: but in 1549 doctrines 
eme to be examined, and, particularly the grand queſtion, 
concerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the Sacrament. 
Public diſputations were held upon the ſubject, both. at 


Oxford and Cambridge, - aad the contention was carried on 


with ſufficient zeal and acrimony. The refult of the enqui- 
ry, though not in the preſent year, was the exclufion of tran- 


fubſtantiation from the belief of the Engliſh church. 
Whilſt the various opinions, that had Io 


' perſons who went. under the name of Anabaptiſts had 


und their way into England, and had made : enyerts: | 


Some of them not only rejected the prctice of 1 ant bap- 
tiſm, but denied the doctrine of the Trinity. One of them, 


Joan Bocher, commonly: called Joan of, Kent, could not 
de prevailed upon, by any ſolicitations or threatenings, to 
» renounce; her opinions; and the conſequence of this was, 
chat ſhe was publicly burnt. The ſame fate, upon the 
Aatme account, attended George Van Pare, a Dutchman, 
cgto years after. The young king was the only perſon who 
diſplayed right featiments with regard to the treatment of 
reputed heretics. When he was moved to fign the war⸗ 
rant for the execution of Joan Bocher, he ;could not tor a 


long tima be prersiled upon to qqit· To burn anꝝ on ac- 


counteef their eonſciences, he ſaid, was too much like the 
conduct chat had been condemned in the Papiſts. Cran- 


mer was employed in che wretched. tafk of overcoming, his 


- \mzeſty's-ſeruples on- chis occaſion z and, at length he 
- ife far ſuceceded, as to prevail upon the King to fign tbe 
4 . * , . +» #% . . 4 * . - 2 ” ” war- | 


ed te have 
at her houſe ; and to this vradtice the Nadi) ad- 
beredbꝭ ut wichſtanding the remonſtrance, and even the or- 


| ng been general- | 
ly prevalent, werethus ardently called in queſtion, che true | 
natute and-ſpirit of religious liberty were little underſtqgqd. 
People were to go as far as the heads of the Church and 
tate dictated, but no farther. At this time ſeveral of the 
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wattint.” But when he did ſet his band to it, it was with 
tears in his eyes; and he told the archbiſhop, that, fine 
ke ucted in ſubmiſſion to his authority, he ould anſwer 
fot it to God. With this rernonſtrance Craninier _—_ 
affected; and he would gladly bave prevented the 
man's execution, had not her pertinacious adherenoe to her 
fentiments been deetited ſuch a cfimninal obſtiniey as pre- 
chuded the exerciſe of mercy. + 14 to eh. 
Ir was ex that the fall of the Quke of - Somerſet 
would have retarded the 7 of tbe reformation, and 
the votaries of the See of Rome rejoiced in that expecta- 
tion; bur their hopes were diſappointed, Edward the Sith 
was ſo firmly grounded in the principles of 'the'Proteſtahe 
religion, that nothing could abate his zeal for them; and 
there was do other way of ſecuring his favour than by con- 
curring in ſuch farther meaſures as were neceſſury do com- 
plete the abolition of Popery. The earl of Warwick, 
therefore, afterwards duke of Northumberland, cho, 


* hap 3, ſecretly wiſhed well to the Romiſh chureh;; bur 
he 


95 Ne, was governed by no other views than thoſeof 
intereſt and ambition, determined fully to comply with the 
king's* inclinations. Accordingly, he entered into the 
ſcheme of religious alterations, with an ardour ſeemingly 
ſuperigr to that which had been exerciſed by the duke of 
Somterfer. A new office for ordinations was appoigted y the 
common prayer book was reviewed, and rendered more 

erfe&t; and the articles of religion were prepared. In 
this laſt "reſpect, our reformers went far beyond the line 
which wiſdom and reaſon could warrant. It would have 


been more conſrſtent with the true foundations of Proteſ- 


tantiſm to have made the ſacred writings the only obgect of 
ſubſeription; and it was arrogant and cruel,” in the daw aof 


light and knowledge, to control the underſtanding; arid-to 
* hirrafs the conſcience of future ages. In 195, the new 
ſervice of the church received the ſanction of parkament; ; 


and thus was the reformation fixed nearly on the ſume plan 


don which it now ſubſiſts; ſo far as its legal eſtabliſment in 


'this country is concerned. We ſay, fo far as its legal eſta- 
iſhment in this country is concerned ? for it is impoſſible, 


and, if hy were poſſible, tt would 2 — to reſtrain 
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the opinions of men within the narrow boundaries Hie 
were preſetibed by our anceftors above two centuries 1g 


The important, and, upon the whole, the highly v ja4 
ble alterations in religion which had been introduced in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, ſobh met with a melancholy in- 
ferruption, and à temporary overthrow; By the premas 
rare death of that excellent young prince; the crown de. 
volved to the Fady Mary, a moſt bigotted devotge'to the 
See of Rome. She 

ofed, in her brother's life- time, every deviation from Fo. 

ery 5. and ſhe brought with her to the throne not only her 
inveteräte ſentiments and prejudices in favour of that ſyſ- 
tem of doctrine ind worſhip, but a mind ſharpened with a 
ſenſe of her mother's ſufferings, and aggravated by the 
ſourneſs and ſuperſtition of her own temper. Fram ſuch 
a character the worſt effects were to be apprehended,” and 
by ſuch a character the worſt effects were realized. To re. 
duce the nation to the obedience of the Roman Pontiff was 
her gtand object, and it reflects no fmall diſgrace on the an+ 
nals of our country, that ſhe could find parliaments who 
were readily ſubſervient to her views, The members of the 
legiſliture only heſitated here their immediate intereſt 
as in the caſe of the reſtitution of churchelands, was con: 
cerned, At firſt the queen declared, that ſhe would put no 
force upon the coniciences of men: but this was a declara- 


tion which was ſpeedily forgotten. Soon after the meeting 


of Parliament, all the acts that had paſſed in Edward the 
Sixth reign for the eftabliſhmenc of the reformed religion, 
weie folernnly repealed ; and it was provided, by a particu- 


lar ſtatute, that no prieſt ſhould be moleſted or ditquiczed 


for diſcharging the offices of the church, as they ſtood in 
the laſt year of king Henry the Eighth. Her majeſty's next 
concern was to treat about a reconciliation with the biſhop 
pf Rome; and this was followed by x total rejection of the 


late ſervice, and the fetting up of thE maſs in every part of 


the Kingdom. An awful prognoſtic of the ſpirit of the 
times was the introduction af*a bill far the revival of the 


Jaws againſt hereſy, though for the preſent ir was laid aſice. 
Upon the reverſal of cardinal Poles attainder; and his re- 
turn to England with a. legatine power from the Roman 
Pontiff, the lords and commons preſented an humble peti- 

tion 


e had, as far as in her lay, ſtrongly op- 


* 
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tion to the legate, declaring their ſorgoy, for all the-paſt pro: 
ceedings againſt the pope, and carneſtly, praying for ablo- 
lytjan, .,;According]y, abſolution was with, great i 
eſer ; of Philip ng, 

v APPATEDY Yo L We f the 
4 > 

«bill Fx the repeal of certain afts, made againſt ihe oe? 
the See of Rome followed of courle, _ Nay, fo ar- 


deve, way the zeal in the cauſe of = * tar $64 an 
againſt hereſy were now revived with luccs ebe 


vote. Such was the attachment of the queen to the Romit 
claims, that ſhe reſolved ta. reſtore all the church - lands that 
were in the poſſeſſion of the crown; and the tenderneſs o 
her conſcience would not permit her to take the tenths, au. 
firſt· fruits of the ſpiritual benefices of the clergy. In the 
ardour of ber ſolicitude for the converfian of fouls, the eve 
formed a, deſign of ſetting up the inquiſition in , England, 
The only, one of her acting Prelates, Who, amidit all theſe 
proccecdings, diſplayed any kind of moderation, was cardi- 
nal Pole. He was favourable to the reform of the church, 
ſo far as related to manners and diſcipline; and it is remark- 
able, that he would not hearken to a propoſitign that was 
made to him, of bringing the Jeſuits into this country. , 
Though the inquiſition did not obtain an eſtabliſhment i 
the kingdom, all the ſeverities were exerciſed againſt the 
Proteſtants that could have been practiſed by that horrid 
tribunal, Not to mention other cruelties, it is computed, 
"Bos in the ſpace of three years, two hundred and ſcven 
tys{even perſons were burnt at the ſtake, for their adherens 
to Ffir religious e This is a moſt dread ul, ear 
ture in the character of® the age. We need not ſay how 10 
muſt have been the ſtate of true knowledge, how little the 
Chriſtian ſpirit was underſtood, and, how r the nation was 
removed from any liberality of W when ſuch bar- 
barigies could take place in England, on account of differ- 
Ences den us opinian., Happily, nd era ſp dreadful has 
eg, ſucceeded: and yet ĩt was & long time de e 
tion cealgd to erect her ſtandatd amongſt u, . To many i. 
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pr — * her pieeenti win eonuinde ti be eur in the 2brfity 
| 4 11 
1 lrwagogt to Eagles alone that the grand Bfpbres' — 
path reformation were confined. They were earriecg 
ae de ett vehertterice in Scotland, These were 
Agitation in that country; at the period we are treat 
ng of, ud a vidleitt ſpirit was exerted on both fides. The 
emen af the chureh of Rome did not fail to call er: 
ſecution to theic aidg” but this, perhaps, gave additional 
redgrh to the cauſerthey withed to deſtroy,” The refotm- 
ers intreaſtd, and the conteſt; ended, as we' ſhall here Wrer 
fee;-m the 'torplere bver-throw of whitever: had the leaſt 


er w perv, When we ſay this, we tmift except 
| _ douting aff oteon ; which Jong ad he red to thoſe why 


med the name of proteſtants, and who did not learn; by 


their on cuffeiingy,” ay wiſdom and juſtice of e 


öl 18g? 
Whith fockitnparidar queſtions in theolopy engaged eb 
temlion of men,; the div ipes who diſtinge: ned themfelves 
their writings:muft of courſe be numerous; and tte per 
niiliar objects of their ſtudy would be the points which at 
that time were ſo ſtrongly add warmly agitated: On each 
ſide, tag much ſtreſs was laid on the opinions of the fathers; 
zud the popiſn doctois relied greatly on the aid of the ſchool- 


men H be favourers of the reformation, though fetaining a 


high reverence for antiquity, found it their true intereſt to 


make their laſt appeal to the ſacred writings, Indeed, the - 


authority of Scripture is the grand principle on which Pro- 
teſtantiſm is founded; and it is to be wiſhed that this prin- 
cipte! bad been more uniformly and ſteadily maintained 
t would carry us too far, were we to mention all rde M. 
vines that made ſome figure at this pei iod. We ſhall, there 
fore, confine ourſelves to a few ane; beginning with 
[thoſe bf the popiſh perſuaſion. 

Edmund Bonner, biſhop of Londdn, is krown more 28 
perſecutor than ab a ſcholar, though he was by no means 
dleſtjtute of abilities, or a ſtranger to th * of the 
times,. His character and conduct were, however, ſo och. 
dus and ſo qruel; thut his memory otily'ceſeryes to be con- 


ngnech to indignatidu and abhbrrenee 


— Gardiner, biſhop of W inchellet, wee get. 
2 c fing 
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ſeffing; 4 certain degree of reputations in literature; was 
chĩeſly diſtinguiſhed as a ſtateſman, Subtle, variable, und 
oceafionally bendi —— Aill was wholly 
er ſe to the progr or mation; and whey queen 
Mary zaiſed him to the higheſt afhices of the ſtate / his 
whole power was exerted for the deſtruction of the-Proreſe 
tant reſigton. Whilſt, in king Edward's reign, he was 4 


priſoner in the Tower, he employed his pen in vindieation of 


mne popiſh doctrine of the ſaerament, 


Cuthbert Tonſtahl, biſhop of Durham, a to haves 
been ſuperior to Gardiner in learning, and he greatly ex- 
ceeded him in character. Tbough he was fihcerely attaeh 
ed to the Romith ſyſtem, that attachment was accompanied 
with moderation, His humanity and benefcence were 
univerſally acknowledged. Suech eminent perſonal merit 
as this prelate poſſeſſed adorned the high tation to which 
he was raiſcd, and preſerved the luſtre of his reputation; 
when he was deprived of bis external honours. '/ 2 
.-- Feekenham, the laſt abbot of Weſtminſter, may deſerve 
to be noticed, as his talents for diſputation were eſteemed 
to be ſo conſiderable, that he was employed to'convert the 
lady Jane Gray to the profeſſion of popery. It is no de- 
traction from his abilities that he did not ſuceted; for he 
had the united diſadvantages of a bad cauſe and a powerſul 
antagoniſt. The-accompliſhed young lady was too Hard for 
the divine. Feckenham, though he was zealobs for his 
religion, and had been chaplain to Bonner, did not poflefs 
the cruel diſpoſitions of that odious prelate, but is repre- 
ſented as having been a charitable and benevolent man. 

Tbe principal glory of the Popiſh party in this period 
was cardinal Pole. Hluſtrious by birth, eminent in the 
ſcholaſtic literature of the times, and, indeed, related to 
the royal family, he was naturally placed by queen Mary at 
the head of the Engliſh church. His zeal for the Romith* 
ſyſtem was great; but that zeal was, in a very confiderable 
degree, tempered. with moderation. - He withed to foſtain 
the Catholic cauſe, as far as poſſible, by mild and gentle 


methods; and he was generally beloved for the benignity of 
his charucter, and the modefty and humanity of his de- 


ortment. If he does not ſtand totally exempt from the 
Rege ef perſsention, that is co be aſeribed not to his own 
n toemper, 


— 
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mer but to the rigid and nat rqwiipirit of the times, 
Such were his taJents, and ſuch. his virtues, that if his life, 
and that of the Ir, 2 n of 
vam, popery might have been eſtabliſhed ſo firmly in the 
—— to be ſhaken. 20 $111E93 (1 ” UNLY 
„ Donhe Proteſtant ſide, there was a ſtrong, phalanx of di- 
vines, who had a noble cauſe to ſupport ;- the cauſe, in a 
great meafre,of Chriſtian liberty: and the ſyſtem they de- 
ed, -thoygh-at-a vaſt diſtance from perfection, was, in 
wan important reſpects, far more conſonant than that o 
the, Ronuſh church to;reafop and Scripture. We cannot 
ward} taking oma hotice of Hugh Latimer, biſhop of 
Wotceſter, Who; thaugh not equal in learning to ſome of 
hiz2brechfen, was diſtinguiſhed by the integrity and ümpli- 
eity of) his character, and hy a certain degree of good ſenſe, 
vbich pervaded bis: conduct. He was celebrated as a 
& and: he uſed a freedom pt; addreſs even to the 
ing in perſon, that now raiſes a ſmile, but which at the 
ſamo time, eveites onr:approbatign, and was not .withput 
its utilit yy in an agg of little reſinement. It is remarkable 
like iſe, that his ſermons are not upon ſpeculatiye, but 
upon moral and practical ſubjects. Latimer bhehaved with 
ſingular wiſdom on a, very trying occaſion, when he was 
called upon to debate his religion, previouſly to his mar- 
tyrdom. The authority of the fathers being urged, ſome 
of whom ſpeak; of the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in 
a language uncommonly figurative, his anſwer was, “ 
64 lay no ſtreſs upon the fathers, except when they lay à 
& ſtreſa on: Seripture.“ - Hoa: 07: | 
„Richard Cox, Who in queen Elizabeth's reign became 
biſhop of Ely, was another pillar. of the reformation at 
this period. His abilities were ſuperior to thoſe of Latir 
mer, but bis diſpaſiution- does nat;appear to have been 
equally:amiable,:; Ihougk he had been perſecuted him- 
„ (he! Was not, When che arri ved at: power, ſuſneiently 
of the regatda ubich is due tothe xights gf, con» 
jence lin others. However, on the, whole, he was degmed 
tmpe a wiſe): aß well as a lea ptelsts. „ n 
John Hooper, biſhop of Worceſtex, was an; avayed 
enemy tothe church of Rome, and he carried. his 284) 1a. 
far a $0-objeQ c tothe veſiments.Mhich hade hee d in 


uſe, 
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e the 6cclehaſticy of that church. Th this 2 
he may be * thought" to* have been tod ſrupulons: Hut 
however that may have been, he wwas-yndoubtedly! hag. 
only "a Nſan of unthaken' integrity, which he diſplay ech he 
dying for the cauſe he had embraced, but: poſfeſſed al cu 
ſiderable ſhare of Knowledge with regard xb the Fontrocert 
ſies of the times. 1940 4 7 5. 02 S 8d ow 22NY 
Ot higher reputation in point of Titerature. was Nicholag 
Ridley, biſhop of London. He was, indeed; ohe of ithet 
moſt eminent lights of the reformatiom and cohtri butech 
much to the promotion of it, both by his perfor en- 
ertions and his writings Hooper and Ridley:hadai 
about the popiſh veſtments ; but when they booaae- hre 
thren in diſtreſs, they forgot their former object of did 
pute, and united in fraternal affectlon. It ig foarcely yes 
eeſſary to add, that Ridley, as well as Latimer, Hoope 
and Cranmer, was burnt for his adherence to the Proteſt 
ant religion. 3 won 160 e 1 YO 
In mentioning the name of Cranmer, we come to che 
moſt: ihuſtrious of our reformers, and the moſt emen 
archbiſhoþ that ever ſar in the ſee of Canterbury. Th 
obligations of this country to him, with reſpect toit 
ſeparation from the ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff, are 
of unſpeakable importance. It was chiefly under his di- 
rection that che reformation was carried ſo fat in Edw 


the Sixth's reign, Cranmer was not without his faults 


but his virtues were ſo tranſcendently fuperior to his tails 


1 ings, that the latter ought to be forgotten, excepting 


when they are recollectęed in order to inſtruct us in the 
imperfection of the higheſt human excellence. His lite- 
rary char cter riſes greatly above that of far the lurget 
part of his contemporaries. In whatever point of lighn;! 
fays his lateſt biographer, „we view this extraordinary 
* man, he is equally the object of our admiration 
« induſtry and attention were "aſtoniſhing. When te 
*« confider him as a ſcholar, his learning was fo profeundy 
and the treatiſes which. he rote were ſo numerousy 
« we cannot conceive he had anytime for buſineſs. Anu 
&-yet when we confider thè various ſvenes of acki ve lift in 
„ which he was engaged — in the council - in the convos 
gecation in the parliament —in his dioceſe and x ven — 
2 | 1 « his 
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„ mark of hereſy, . r to him the only ſources + 
nowledge of the Scriptures. He 


* teemed the beſt canonill in England; and his read- 
$ ing in theology was ſo extenſive, and his collections 
en doit, fathers ſo very voluminous, that there were 


* 6 


4 ey. points in which be was not accurately informed, and 

: dM whi 

»£ 1. 71 1 4 4 . | \ 245 
Hos Parts, were ſolid, rather than mining; and his [£18 


4c 
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557 ix fuck, that it might be called an index to the 
3 QF, ; 5 2 * 22 i ? ves © 

& hooks, be had read, and the collections he had mide. 

e was a ſenüble writer; rather nervous than elegant. 

His writings were entirely conſined to the great contro- 


4 

* 

<fe 

[his kingdom; and. both of them. were men of emincne 

dearning,, Zeal and ability. Bucer, in particular, ſtands 
l 


Big in the 


and has been the occaſion of much ſpeculation, 
and controverſy. b 


might ſit in the hahſe of commons. Sir Francis R 
having become beir- apparent te lord Ruſſel, by the ba, 
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and the hiſtory of the world. 7 EET 


with reipect to the progreſs of government, we have 
the [pleaſure of recording, that the minority of Edward 
the Sixth was attended with an eminent advantage tothe 
rights of the nation. The council of nobles, to whor 
the adminiſtration was committed, found it neceility to 
xetrench all the late extenſions of prerogative.” That 
offenſive ſtatute was repealed, by which royal proclama- 
tions had, in any caſe, obtained the force of laws ; and 
other innovations were aboliſhed which had proceeded 
from the extraordinary influence of Henry the Eighth. 
The conſtitution, as it had ſtood previouſly to the daring at- 
tempts of that haughty monarch, was completely reſtored. 
Some attention was at this time paid to the condition of 
the poor. Three bills for their relief were brought into 
parliament, and warmly debatcd ; but the ſeaſon was = 


yet arrived for that legal proviſion for the indigent, wh 


js an object of importance in the hiſtory of * law, 
| iſcuſſion, 

It was in the reign of Edward the Sixth this the quet- 
tion was determined, whether the eldeſt ſons of pe 


of his elder brother, it was reſolved, after a debatk, 
1 That he ſhould Hilf abide 4 houſe as he was before.” 
The true conſtitution of 


| | 828 and that inde» 
ndence upon thę crown which ought to be maintained 


Aa the choice of repreſentatives, were ſtill ſo little under- 
| Rood, that a letter was directed from the king to che fre- 
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abrhe>privy:cooncit ſhould recommend; Fhis order "was 
fetlowed by another letter, pointing out particular per- 
ſohsoto be choſen for ſeveral of the' counties. There is 
rea fon to believe; that this mode of proceeding was er. 
ektedoby the privy<countil through the greater part o 
the kingdom! Queen Mary aſſumed the ſame liberty; 
wheniſhefuceecded to the throne. Her orders were, that 
none but catholic repreſentatives ſhould be returned. In 
the beginning of her reign, ſome advantage was gained to 
ther vauſe of perſanał freedom, by an act for the limitation 
ob treaſon and felonies. It was ordaiued by this act, that 
— be judged treaſon, but what was was with- 
in abe ſtatute of treaſons made in the 25th of king Edward 
the bird, and that nothing ſhould be judged felony that was 
nog ſd before the firſt year of Henry the Eighth : but this 
apparem lenity was clogged with a ſevere proviſo, and was 
veryclitele correſpondent to Mary's ſubſequent ttanſactions. 
MA very remarkable circumſtance happened in the ſecond - | 
parliament which met in 1554 and that was, the voluntary | 
ſeceſſion of ſome members of the houſe of commons, Who 
actually left the houſe, when they faw the majority inclined | 
te-dacrifice'.every thing to the miniſtry. Nothing of the 
kind had ever occurred before in our hiſtory. The members 
who took this extraordinary ſtep were thirty-ſeven in num- 
ber. It ĩs only in a very few inſtances that the ſame exam- 
ple has been followed; and we do not recollect that, in an 
caſe it has been attended with much ſucceſos . 
Phe diſgraceful reign of Mary was concluded by an at- 
tom pt upon the liberty of the preſs. - A bill was introduced 
into the houſe of lords, to provide, that no man ſhould 
k print anyi5book or ballad, &c. unleſs he were authorized 
l; ther unto by the king affd queen's licence, under the great 
ö ſeab of England. By — the farther pro- 


grets of the bill was happily prevented. It is apparent 
þ t tom tiiis.tran ſaction, that the art of printing, though com- 
| paratively of ſuch recent origin, had already diſplayed. ita 
4 tendency to enlighten the minds of the people on ſubjects 
of public concern, and that hence t was become obnoxious 
tender dbgeafate bodtiugaifth Um 10 , 80. 1 
There were not many perſons, in this period, who: Rind Þ 1 
highly uiſtinguiſhed for theit conſtitutional ag 1 
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f ledge. Ihe names, however, are · not wanting of ſeveral 


men who wrote upon the law of their country. Two of 
theſe: were William Raſtal, and ſir William Staunford, 
judges of the court of common pleas. Chriſtopher Seint- 
german, an eminent barriſter, and the author of a book of 
confiderable note, which is commonly known by the title of 
Cc Doctor and Student,“ ought to have been mentioned um 
der the reign of Henry the Eig tn 
„ atttet 21425 rarthagghs 7 milan 46d bo s 4 
The knowledge of philoſophy, both moral and natural, 


fſlin at the ſoweſt. ebb. In thathemaricul ſeiemse tmc 


names may be mentioned; Robert Recorde, and | 

Digges. Each of them attained tonome: degree of ocle - 
brity in his day; the firſt, by writing on arithmetic and ge- 
ometry5; and the other, by treating on menfurationa i Dig. 
ges publiſhed, likewiſe, * Choice Rules to judge ther Wes. 


ther by the Sun, Moon, and Stars;“ a work that had, pros: 


biblty, more of fancy than of real wiſdom; but wich, 
nevertheleſs was ſo well adapted to the ſpirit of theo times 
that it preſently paſſed through feveral editions. % 
Some of the medical writers ſpoken of in the laſt artiole: 
continued to flouriſh in che preſent period; and other names 
may now be added +0 the oatalogue. Thomas Vicary de- 
ſerves to be remembered; as the author of the firſt anato- 
mical piece ritten inthe Engliſh language. Robert Recorde 
was a phyſician, as well as a mathematician, and publiſhed 
a treatiſe in the former capacity. Albayn Hill was a com- 


gmentator on Galen g and William Turner paid a partidu- 


lar attention to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory; nor did he: 
ſtand ſingle in that purſuit. Thomas Phayer ſuſtained the 
three⸗fold chara of poet, lawyer, and phyſician; but 


his medical wrirings arr little more than compilations. We: 


need mot ſay, that, in ꝛhe preſent improved ſtate of ſcience, 
the works of theſe perſons are altogether contemptible and 
inſignificamt, and that they are ſearcely of ' conſequence: 
enough to excite even à temppravy curioſit x. 
e οοαν 5 Yeꝗjji½q 2101 do Dm Yι mart ng von boo) 
*'Irx-chaſſical and polite Hiterature, we have three names to 
produce, of moſt diſtinguiſhed eminence ; fir John Cheke, 
u Thomas Smirhy and Rioger Aſcham ; on each of whoſe 
abilities! und character; did it comport with our 

bo! ' plan, 


1 
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Plan, we might \gicatly enlarge. Among other obliga« | 
Sous to fir Job „ the learned world Eight) deb. 5 
ted to him, for bringing the Greek language into, repute, 
and for his endeavours to reform and relle the true and 
vorigingal . that language. In this matter, 


the was viokutly oppoſed by Stephen Gardiner,: biſhop o 
Wikekelter, and chancellor of the univerfity of Cambridge. ? 
| he bigotted prelate ifſued an edict by which all perſons? 
were prohibited, under ſevere penalties, from pronouncing | 
225 after the new faſhion. Sir John unanſwerably vin- 
p ene the mode of ee which he had adopted, 
and the truth at length prevailed. His favourite authors 
were Demoſthenes, Xenophon, Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, 
Cicero. Tbeſe gether with the Bible, and a. few 
more books, were ſufficient, in his judgment, to render | 
a man dae een leatped, and, at the ſame time, to 
e him wi 


n Li e and good, which he efteemed to be the 
true end of learning. Sir John Cheke can never be men- 
tioned with too much reſpect, as one of the firſt intro- | 
ducers of genuine literature into this country; and the 
e he lived in was otherwiſe obliged to him 2 his writ- 
ings in favour of religion and ns 54 re formation. In 


the. = plan of innovation which he had formed with regard to 
the orthography of the Engliſh language, he was neither ſo 
1 happy nor ſo ſucceſsful as he had beep in reſtoring the pro- 
4 - {@yncuation of the Greek and Latin tongues, The ſcheme! 


vas not eafily practicable, ,and, if it had been more prac | 
| ticahle, would not have been defirable. ho fo 
Sir Thomas Smith was a zealous co-adjutor of fir John 
Cheke in the buſineſs of the Greek pronunciation. They ad- 
_guſteg;vhe, plan in conjunction, and fir Thomas was the 
tirſt who began to carry it into execution. He wrote, like - 
wiſe, with great learning and ability, in vindication of that 
reform. His attention was allo directed to his native lan- 
guage, which, he was ſolicitous to refine and to poliſh. A. 
Ireatiſe. was publiſhed by bim, the object of which was! 
to promate the correct writing of the Engliſh tongue, and 
12 the ztue ſoundings of the letters and words. If he. carried 
| dhe matter to ſome degree of exceſs, and propoſed. altera 
| dogs that would not be productive of much advantage, he 
bas only erred in common with other ingeuious ang Jearngd' 
* N - * . meg. 4 
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men. Sir Thomas Smith's famous work, on the common- 
wealth of England, belongs to the reigu of queen izäbeth. 


In the praĩſe of Roger Aſcham, as a polite and glaſſecgl 
ſcholar, it is not eaſy, to exceed. His Latin letters axe àd- 
mirable patterns of ſtyle in that ſpecies of writing ; and he 
* an excellent compoſer in his own tongue, Sit homgs 

are, excepted, he was perhaps the firſt of 'our ſcholars 
who ventured to 9 Ke ſhackles of Kae, 
by publiſhin his Toxophilus in Englith, This he did 
with a view of giving a pure and correct model of Fog! 
compoſition, or rather of ſhewing howw a fobjedt might be 
treated with grace and propriety in Egglith as well as in LA- 
tin. His Vindication of his conduct, in attempting fo 
great an innovation, diſplays the ſoundneſs and Aretige '6f 
e Dr. Johnſon obſerves of Roger Aſcham, 
that his philological learning would have gained him hö- 
nour in any country; and that among us it may juſtly cal! 
for that. reverence which all nations owe to thoſe who fi 
rouge them from ignorance, and kindle among them'the 
light of literature. It was an inſtructive and eſtimable trait 
in is literary character, that he loſt no time in the peruſal 
of mean and unprofitable books. are aal, 


TFT 


WJ -. 4 his (3 8 Tr Ws 3-3 +! : . 6.9 ; 7 4 6 10 
in the ſhort period to which we are confined, we do not 


* 
” 


: 4 conn 


meet with a fingle Hiſtorian or Antiquary who is worthy of 


particular notice; and therefore We proceed to the ſtate bf 


oetry, which by no means aſſumes ſo ſplendid an appeàr- 
ance as. it has done in ſome former Articles. The poerical 


annals of Edward the Sixth are marked with metrical ttanſ- 


lations of various parts of Scripture. Of theſe the chief 


"38 the verfification of the Pſalms by Sternhold and Hopkins; 


4, performance to which importance has been annexed in 
en of the teligious circumſtances where with it is 
ed, but which ĩs entitled to no regard from its own me- 


rit. Wyat and Surrey had before tranſlated ſomè of the Pſalms 


beat herbon of them was ed in the church of Englaad. His 
Sora utor, **ðÜ & 
I. hicheelf. His other aſſiſtants were Thotpas Norton,” avd 
$. Wuifam Wyttingham, afterwards dean 
) * 88. #4 310 * s Cal Wy ente 


into metre; but Thomas Sternhold was the firſt whoſe thetri- 


ohn Hopkins, was rather a bettef po& than 


1 
125344. , 


of Durham. The 
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ſpirit of verſify ing the Pſalms, and other parts of the Bible 
Was generally diffuſed at the beginning of the reformation; 
and. among the reſt that employed themſelyes this way, were 
William Hunis, a gentleman of the chapel under Edward 
the Sixth, William Baldwin, Francis Seager, and Mat- 
thew Parker, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. An- 
other eonttibutor to the metrical' thealogy was Robert 
Crowley, an Oxford divine; and another ſtill more extra- 
ordinary one was Chriſtopher. Tye, a doctor of muſic at 
Cambridge. Tye projected a tranſlation of the Acts of the 


Apoſtles into famihar metre, of which he completed only 


the firſt fourtech chapters. The Book of Kings had before 


the Apoſtles were ſung for a time in the royal chapel of Ed- 


ward the Sixth. Even this good young king himſelf is to 
be ranked among the religions poets of his own reign. The 
eireumſtances we have mentioned would ſcarcely have been 
worthy of notice, if they did not ſerve to mark, in fothe de- 


gree, the fpiritual taſte of the age. 


Poetry, during this period, was often ſatirically em- 
ployed upon religious ſubjects; and among the vehicles 
of controverſy between the Papal and Proteſtant commu- 


nions, popular ballads and the ftage made no inconfider- 


able figure. The ballad of Luther, the Pope, a Cardi- | 
nal, and a Huſbandman, which was written in 1550, was 
in defence of the reformation, and is not deſtitute of 
ſpirit, rhe characters of the ſpeakers being tolerably ſup- 
ported Another, which appeared about the ſame time, 
was à lively fatire on the Engliſh Bible, the vernacular } 
Liturgy, and the Book of Homilies. A poem, called the 
<:Pore Help,“ was a lampoon againſt the new preachers, | 
in the ſtyle of Skelton. Other pieces of the like kind | 


might be ſpecified; but it will be more agreeable to many 
of our readers to be informed, that the firſt drinking- 
Þaltad/ of any merit, in our language, appeared in the 
year 1551. It has a vein of eaſe and humour ſuperior to 
what migbt have been expected in thoſe times; and it 


may be confidered/as the parent of many pleafing compo- 
fitions, which have highly contributed to convivial entes- 
tainment. This ballad opens the ſecond act of“ 8 

4 urton's 


1 „ 
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been verſified by another hand. Dr: Tye carried his abſur- 
dry o far as to ſet his verſion to muſic; and his Acts of 
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Gurton's Needle,“ a comedy vrltten and ꝓrinted in the 
year juſt mentioned, and which was fſoomatretwards acted 
ar Chriſt's- college in Cambridge, It is the firkk.k.nglith 
play Which was neither 1nyitery- nor- morality, and which 
handles a comic ſtory with ſome diſpaſition of plot, and 
ſome diſeriminaiſbu of character. The jocularity of it 
lometimes riſes above buftoonery ; and the author ditplays 
powers of mind; Which, in a mote poliſhed age, would 
have enabled him to appear with no ſmall degtee of ad- 
vuntage. Earliet in the reign of Edward then th, we 
find a pott of the name of Kelton, hu rte the © Chros 
nicle of the Brutes, in Engliſh verſes The ſubject was 
not a bad one, if the writer — capable uf enrich- 
ing bis genealogical and hiſtorical materials wink any 
brilliancy ot imagination „„ dle 
- Under queen Mary, not withſtanding the wretched firyas 
tion of rhe public, arifing from the | hogrid» perſecutjons 
which bigotry was carrying into execution, pottryaſſumeu 
a higher tone. A poem was, planned, though hot full 
completed, which ſheds no common luſtre on the, dark 
interval between Surrey and Spenſct. This poem was 
intitled A Mirrour for Magiſtrates, and in the compuſi⸗ 
tion of it more writers than one were, concerned. Its 
primary inventor, however, and moſt diſtinguiſhed con- 
tributor, - was Thomas Sack ville, afterwards lord Buck- 
kurſt and earbof Dorſet, and Who in the next reign, wall 
come before us as the author of the ſirſt genuine Engliſh 
tragedy, The object of the ©& Mirrour:for Magiſtrates, 
was to make all the illuſtrious but unfortuuate characters 
in our hiftory to paſs in review before the poct, who,de- 
ſcends, like Dante, into the infernal regions, and is, .con- 
dueted by Sorrow. A poetical preface called an Indus 
tion,” and one legend, which is the life of Henry Staf- 
ford; duke of Buckingham, were the anly parts executed 
by Sackville. The completion of the whole was recon 
mended by him to Baldwyn, before mentioned, and George 
Ferrers, who carried it into execution, with the athttange 
of Churchyard, Phayer, Skelton, Seagers, and Cayyl. 
Aniongſt theſe finiſhers of the“ Mirrour for Magiſttates,“ 
Ferrers was the moſt eminent in point af abilities; but 


J becompoted no more. thin three of the legends, far the 


b 2 greater 
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he poetical merit. of the work, it reſts almoſt entirelx 
with lord Buckhurſt, whoſe induction, and ſtory, pf, the 
duke of En ln . many e G N A 
ous . fancy, and many ſplendid paſſages, . The additions 
to, bs © Mirrour, for Magiſtrates,” by John Higgins, bo- 
„Another poet of this period was Richard Edwards, who 
was. employed in ſome. department about the court, and 
v,bale principal work was the * Paradiſe of daintie De- 
viſes. What chiefly entitles him to be noticed with re- 


ge er den ber having horn wrinen. by Raldwyo,, 64.0 F 
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ſpect is, that he was one of the earlieſt of our dramatic 


Writers, after the. reformation. of the Britiſh ſtage, In 
Thomas Tuſſer we meet with perhaps the firſt exhibition 
of didactic poetry in this country. He was the author of 
Work. in rhyme, the title of which was, Five Hun- 
dred Points of good Huſbandrie, and which has more in 
it, of the fimplicity of Heſiod than of the elegance.of 
e e e ſo deſtitute of poetical ornaments, that 
its ſole, value ariſes from its being a genuine picture of agti- 
culture, the rural arts, and the domeſtic axconomy and 
cuſtoms of our anceſtors. William Forreſt brings up the 
rear of our poets, but with no degree of ſplendour. He 
compoſed, in octave rhyme, a panegyrical hiſtory of the 
life of queen Catherine, the firſt queen of king Henry 
the Eighth. . Other poems were written by him, which 
are not of ſufficient conſequence to require a diſtin& ſpe | 
cification, His greateſt praiſe was his ſkill in muſic, and 
his having collected the choiceſt compoſitions of his con- 
TEM raries. p mY | ®. mers | 
"The only Scotch poet we ſhall. now take notice of, is 
Alexander Scot, the Anacreon. of his time and. country. 
If, the age in which he lived be confidered, his pieces are 
correct and. elegant. He. wrote chiefly upon ſubjects of 
love, and ſtands at the head of the ancient minor poets f 
Scotland. Sir Richard Maitland will claim our attention 


in the next Number. 1a. 16WwhD.Q 1 10159 20 


n, 35 Dos! 9 311 210 7 4117 10 * ers ads 10 
The ſtate of Muſfic naturally follows the ſtate of Poetry. 
The muſical eſtabliſhment of the houſhold, and uf the 
Chapel Royal under Edward the Sixth, ſeems to have 

been 
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been nearly as ample as in any fortne# or facceeding reigns; 
and it appears, that uſe was made of 'muficians on all 

eat occaſions. © It was at this time that metrical pfalmo- 
dy, as it is ſtill practiſed in our parochial churches, Had 
N or at leaſt became general in England. 
Whatever oBjections may be made to the manner o ing: 
ing which was then introduced, it was upon a lever with 
the taſte of the nation in other reſpects. Pariſhi churches 
had hitherto uſed the plain chant, às well as carhedrats: 
The principal compoſers of ſervices and full antbems, 
were Dr. Chriſtopher Tye, John Shepherd, Robert John: 
ſon, Robert Parſons, Robert White, chard Fatrane, and 
Thomas Tallis. © White and Tallis wiff be ſpoken! of 
hereafter. Dr. Tye, at this period, was at the head of 
all our eceleſiaſtical compoſers, and indeed was às gredt 
a mufician as Europe eould then boaſt. On the acceflion 


of queen Mary, church - muſie was again transferred to 
Latin words, and the public ſervice every where ue 
out the kingdom was performed in the Roman catholi 


ti manner. As, from the liſt of Mary's ehapel. eſtabliſhment, 


it appears that the ſame * were employed 4 05 
who had ſetrved her brother Edward; it may hence b 

collected, that the mwfical tribe wers not unaccommodat- 
ing in matters of religion. 2 1 has” 


With reſpect to the tate of the art of Painting, Hans 
Holbein was ſtill alive, and he lived long enough to draw 


the young king more than once after he came to the crown. 

I The other painters in this reign were Mare Willems, John 

Boſſam, and Guillim Stretes, Willems was a native. of 

Antwerp, and was reckoned to _ his contemporarics 
a 


in his facility of compoſing. Bot 
2 who does not appear to have had encouragement equal to 


m was an Engliſhman, 


his merit; for he quitted che profeſſion, and became a read- 


| ing miniſter, when the reformation was eſtabliſhed by queen 
Elizabeth. All we know of - Guillim Stretes is, that he 
was painter to king Edward, and that he received fifty mares 


for the execution of three great pictures; two ot which 


i" were of his majeſty, and the third of the earl af Surrey. 
TFTbe laſt is ſuppoſed to have been taken after the death o 
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Though the rejgn, of Mary was even ſhorter than that of 
her brother, it makes a much wore, confiderable figure in 
the annals of painting. It was diſtinguiſhed by more good 

ainters than one; the principal of whom was fir Antonio 
7 vey a native of Utrecht, More appears to have ſtudied 


the manner of Holbein, and approached nearer to it than 0 


freedom of deſign in the works of the great maſters which 
he had ſeen at:Rome, He reſembled Holbein in being. a 


cloſe imitatot of nature, but he did not equal him in the de- 


licate-finiſhing of his portraits, The reputation of fir An- 
tonio More ſtood ſo high, that he had aſtoniſhing prices for | 
his pictures; beſides which, he bad large preſents aud ap- 
pointments. He did nat always confine himſelf to por- 
traits, ſeveral hiſtorical pieces having been painted by him, 
one of which, being the reſurrection of Chtiſt with two an- 
els, is held in greazeſtimation, ,, A painter, who for a time 
a" the poſſeſſion of it, obtained a deal of money by expoſ- 6 
ing it to public exhibition. | wr 
Another performer, in queen Mary's reign, . was Joas 


Van Cleeve, who came, from Antwerp. This artiſt had 


good - talents, and might have ariſen to a conſiderable de- 
gree of perfection, had he not been intoxicared with vani- 
Ly, in conſequence of which he laſt his ſenſes, 5 

There was at this time a nobleman of very high rank, 


who was not only a connoiſſeur, but a practiſer in the art ot J. 


painting y- we mean Edward Courtney, the laſt garl of De- 
vonſhire, who, was diſtinguiſhed by his jlluſtrious deſcent, 
his accompliſhments, and his mistortunes. It is recorded 


of him, that he executed portraits with facility and fill. 


Architecture, in Edward's reign, preſerved the ſame foot- 
ing on which it had ſtood under the latl king. The princi- 
21 effort in that art was Somerſet-houſe, which is a com- 
pound of the Greciin and Gothic modes of building.“ 
John ot Padua is underſtaod to have been ihe architect. 


King Edward the Sixth ſtands in the liſt of Royal Authors, 
and he is juſtly entitled ro that diſtinction. Conſidering, the 
time in which he lived, and the early period of his death, 
his Journal of his on reign, his Remains, and his other 
compoſitions, diſplay ſuch a promiſe, and, indeed, ſuch 3} 
polleſſion of abilities, as add greatly to the regret 1 | 
IF rom 


time 
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from the recollection of his premature deceaſe. The 
duke of Somerſet has obtained a place among the noble wri- 
ters of the 1g e. His principal title to this honour is found - 
ed on one or two religious pieces, which were penned dur- 
ing his troubles. Edmund lord Sheffield is ſaid to have 
compoſed a book of ſonnets, in the Italian manner. Hen- 
ry lord Stafford, and Francis Haſtings, ſecond earl of Hun 
tingdon, exerted their talents only as tranſlators, 

The female authors that belong to the ſhort period of 
the preſent hiſtory, are conſiderable in number, and very 
eminent for their rank and (tation. By the ſuffrage both of 
Walpole and Ballard, qucen Mary has had her name enroll- 
ed in this catalogue. Her claim to be thus diſtinguithed 
reſts on a few devout pieces that were compoſed by her, and 
on her Letters, many of which are to be found in various 
publications, and particularly in Hearne's “ Syloge Epiſ- 
tolarum.“ Lady Jane Grey was as much ſuperior to Mary 
in abilities and learning, as ſhe was in the virtues of, her 
character. The ſtory of her being found, by Roger Al- 
cham, in the tourteenth year of her age, reading the Phæ- 
do of Plato, is too well known te be repeated. She was, 
indeed, a moſt accompliſhed and extraordinary young per- 
ſon ; and it will ever be reflected upon with ſincere concern, 
that ſhe ſhould be cut off in the bloom of life, in conſe- 


*muence of the crooked politics of her father-in-law, John 


Dudley, duke of Northumberland. —Mary counteſs of A- 
rundel, who tranſlated from Engliſh into Latin, The Wiſe 
Sayings and Eminent Deeds of the Emperor Alexander Se- 
verus,” and from Greex into Latin, “ Select Sentences of 
the Seven Wile Grecian Philoſophers,” ought, perhaps, to 
bave been mentioned under the reign of Henry the Eighth 
uo other ladies of high rank, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
as tranſlators; theſe were lady Joanna Lumley, and lady 
Mary Howard, ducheſs of Norfolk, the daughters and co- 
heirefſes of Henry Fitzallan, earl of Arundel. The firſt of 
them tranſlated, from the Greek, three orations of Iſocrates, 
and the Iphigenia of Euripides; and the other made a 
verſion, from the ſame language, of Certain ingenibus 
Sentences collected out of various Authors.” Three ſiſters 
lady Anne, lady Margaret, and lady Jane Seymour, wrute 
four hundred Latin diſtichs upon the death of the queen of 
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Navarre, Margaret de Valois, which were tranſlated int 
Greek, French, and Italian, and were celebrated abroad, 
long after they had been forgotten in England. —Mary 
Roper, the youngeſt daughter of Margaret Roper, and 
grand-daughter to fir Thomas More, retained the literary 
character of the family.—The four daughters of fir An- 
thony Cooke were now laying in thoſe ſtores of knowledge 
Wo and learning, which enabled them to appear with ſo much 
Wer honour in the next reign.— Lady Elizabeth Fane may be 
1} added tothe liſt, as having written ſeveral pſalmis, and pi- 
| ous meditations and proyerbs, in the Engliſh tongue, 


The books that were printed in the two reigns we are 
treating of, were nearly of the ſame kind with thoſe which 
have formerly been mentioned. Controverſial works, and 
devotional pieces, were the principal occupiers of the preſs 
in an age which was ſo deeply engaged in religious na 

| — — and poetry were not entirely forgotten, =o: F 
Moral Diſtichs were publiſhed in the original, with notes, 
by Richard Taverner ; and there were a few tranſlations *' 
from ancient writings. Itis rather a curious circumſtance *' 
in he claſſic hiſtory of the times, that the ſecond book of 
the Eneid was tranſlated into Greek verſe, by George 

0 Etherige, a phyſician at Oxford, and profeſſor of the Greek 

5 language in that Univerfity. oe + 

| In ſo ſhort and agitated a period, many literary eſtabliſh- | 
ments could not be expected. Two Colleges, however, 
were founded at Oxford; Frinity College by fir Thomas 
Pope, and St. John Baptiſt College by fir Thomas White. 
Both of the founders were eminent citizens, and Lord 
Mayors of the city of London. It is not neceſſary to add 
that theſe inſtitutions have had their ſhare in producing men 

who have been illuſtrious ornaments of literature and of 

JI. FF ͤ T7 7 5 | 


[ — 3 — oi, —— Hiſtory, Hume, 
Iillar, Anthony arton, Walpole, Ballard, Gilpin, Aikin, 
Pinkerton, Burney, Berkenhout, &c. may rd, * 
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For the Year 1788. f 


Ener 


air, of Fronce. Nero Eaf? India Company. Meaſures "__ for the 


Difenuragement of Speculation in the Public Funds. 


HE character and proceedings 

of Mr. de Calonne, who was 
appointed to the otkce of comptrol- 
ler general of the finaaces of France 
in the cloſe of the year 1783, have 
engroſſed a remart#: ble degree of 
general attention. He entered up- 
on this conſpicuous carcer under 
various public pręepoſſeſlions, favour- 
able — untavoura! le. He had for 
many years filled confid-ralle of- 
fices in the ſtate, and therefore 
could not be unknown to the na- 
tion amon whom he was to preſide. 
He had been attorney-general at 
the periad when Louis the Fiſteenth 
had adventured upon the ſtrong 
meaſure of ſuppreſſing the parlia- 
ment. Since that time he had 
been intendant, a ſtation of great 
moment in the policy of France, 
and which uſually precedes the firſt 
offices of ig, firſt of 
Metz, and afterwards of the pro- 
vinces of Flanders and Artois, 
Known by his proceedings in theſe 
ſituations, he was gcknowledged for 
2 man of ability; and, even had 
this been doubtful, his plans pre- 
ſeated to the notables in 1757, and 


ans 


the eloquent writings he has fince 
given to the preſs, would have am- 
ly proved it. He loved fame, and 
c poſſeſſed the ſources of acquiri 
1t, But he did not enter upon this 
new and arduous ſtati Cn 
by the breath of popularity. He 
was ſaid to be more able than con- 
ſiſtent, and not to have tempered 
the ardour of his ſpicit by the ſe- 
verity of deep refearch. His 
liſhzd manners, the infinuation of 
his addrefs, the facility with which 
he entered into the commerce of 
elegant life, were employed by his 
enemies as ſo many arguments 
againſt him. In reality, the nation 
long:d for the ſervices of Mr. Nec- 
ker, and the compariſons they were 
eager to draw were injurious to the - 
ngw minyſter, | 
Perhaps there is no ſituation more 
animating to a generous ſpirit, than 
that of ſtruggling with haſty pre- 
judice, and extorting from a great 
nation their ſlow applauſe. r. de 
Calonne began with a bold and ju- 
dicious proceeding, which by its 
conſequences ſecured the general ap- 
probation. A fe weeks before his 
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accefſiontooffice, the caiſſe des compte, 
the only incorporated banking com- 


any in France, ſtopped payment. 
Fhe miniſter of the . xn vir- 
tuous than enlightened, ' interfered 
in their favour ; and iffued an edit 
to prevent their being compelled to 
diſcharge for a limited time their 
oven notes. By this meaſure he gave 
exiſtence to what in America and 
upon the continent has been deno- 
minated by the odious appellation 
of e that is, paper in- 
capable 


of being converted into its 


apparent value in ſpecie at the will 
of the holder. Upon the e ee, 
of ſuch a proceeding, it is unneceſ- 
ſary to enlarge. Mr. de Calonne 
was probably of opinion, that no 
ſituation could authoriſe a national 
countenance of ſuch a breach of 
faith. He was perſuaded, that it 
was miſconception in government 
that Gagonel ſo improper an in- 
dulgence; and falſe calculation in 
the proprietors that led them to de- 
mand it, He heſitated not to re- 
ſcind the arret of his predeceſſor, 
and cumpel the bank to prompt 
ment. The beſt conſequences 
followed. There was no delay or 
embaraſſment, and the ſtock of the 
company roſe to double its former 
value. BY 
The majority of the financial 
operations of 178, ſeveral of which 
are deſcribed in our ſixth volume, 
are equally intitled to applauſe. A 
finking fund was formed ypon a 
lin moderate in its extent, but 
highly beneficial in its operations. 
The diſburſements of the treaſury, 
had been ſuffered to run into ar- 
rears; and a conſiderable fum' of 
ready money was now ſacrificed to 
reſtore them fo their regular half- 
y-arly payments. Certain projects 
for the benefit of the leſs conſider- 
able creditors of the nation, and for 
giving a freer circulation to the ar- 


by Mr. Turgot, the moſt 


ticle of brandies, had been formed 
enlight- | 


ened miniſter that France, the moſt * 
enlightened miniſter that perhaps 
any country has produced, but were 


le 


incomplete at his diſmiſſiunn 


from office. Mr. de Calonne ſſiowed 
himſelf ſuperior to the little rival 
ſhip and jealouſy of fame, by which 
ſucceſſive miniſters of ſtate are fre- 
quently actuated: he entered into 


the views of his illuſtrious prede- 


ceſſor, and completed his operations. 


The principal meafure of the 
year 1785, i not intitled to the 
ſame commendation. France had 
been without an Eaſt India com- 
pany from the year 1773; and, 


though the idea of a free trade to 


that part of the world had hitherto 
been untried in Europe, ſhe did not 
_—_ to ſuffer in the experiment. 


n the contrary, her annual Im- 


portation from India during this 
time was confiderably greater than 
during any former period. Bur, 
whether it were that they regarded 
this proſperity as precarious; or 
that they aimed at a more extenſive 
ſucceſs; or that they wiſhed, in imi- 
tation of Britain, for territorial ac- 
uiſitions in that climate, and be- 
lieved an incorporated ſociety the 
beſt inſtrument of obtaining chem ; 
the French court was induced to 
liſten to propoſals for eſtabliſhing a 
new Eaſt India company. Their 
privilege was for ſeven years, with 
the ſpecial proviſo, that years of- war 
which might occur in the interim, 
ſhould” be excluded from the com- 
putation. | eee 
In the preamble of the act of the 
fourteenth of April, by which the 
ſcheme was adopted, it was alledged, 


that the commodities of Europe, 


*« not having of late years been re- 
&« gulared by any common ſtandard, 


or proportioned to the demands 
of India, had on the one Hand 


« fold. 


* *r Ty 


3 
* 
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. fold x alow price; while on the 


« other, . competition: of - the 
« ſubjects af France had raiſed the 

price of the objects of importa- 
1 7575 that upon their return 
„home, a want of ſyſtem and af- 
« {ortment had been univerſally 
« complained of, the market being 


««_glutted. with one ſpecies of goods, 


« and totally deſtitute of another : 
« that theſe defects muſt neceſſarily 
« continue. as long as the trade re- 
« mained, in private hands, and 
« that, on their account, as well as 
« that of the. capital required, the 
« eſtabliſhment of a new company 
« was abſolutely neceſſary.” 
Theſe reaſonings did not appear 
altogether ſatisfactory to the perſons 
rincipally. intereſted. France has 
be Oe calietitencd by the diſ- 
cuſhons of the excellent writers ſhe 
has, produced upon queſtions of po- 
litics, commerce, as not to be 
prepared, to, behold the introduc- 
tion of monopolies with a very fa- 
vourable eye. By mauy perſons it 
was remarked, that the arguments 
of the preamble did not apply more 
to the trade of India than to any 
other trade ; and that, if they were 
admitted in their entire force, they 
were calculated to give a finiſhing 
blow to the freedom of commerce. 
The capital of the new company, 
which amounted to 840,000l, was 
ridiculed as altogether inadequate to 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 
The privileges with which it was 
indulged, were treated as enormous. 
The monopoly of Eaſt India goods 
—— into France fi om any part 
of Europe, was granted to them for 
two years, as well as the we + nh 
of India goods imported from 
the 'place * 
was ſaid, that during that period 
they would fit out no adventures for 
India, that they hoped to obtain a 
prolongation of this injurjous in- 


their growth. It 


dulgence, and that, of conſequence, . 
their incot poratiou was in reality a 


conſpiracy, ta prevent all ſuture, 
communication between France and 


the ſources of commerce iu Aſia. & 


proviſion in the act, directing that 
the prices of Eaſt India goods in the 
iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 


ſhould be regulated by a tariff to be 


fixed by the court of Verſailles, ex- 


cited ſtill Jouder exclamatians, | 1 


this inſtance, it was ſaid, the fir 
principles of commerce were trams 


pled upon in a manner the 1 


wanton and abſurd. Inſtead of 
ſuffering it to find its own level by 
the mutual collifion of the wants of 


one party, and the labour of an- 
er, it was arbitrarily to be a- 
ſhioned by a power, whoſe extreme 


diſtance muſt neceſſarily render its 


deciſions ill-timed and inapp*icable. 
The very mode in which the mono- 
poly was introduced, was a ſubject , 
of complaint. It was determined 
by a reſolution of the king in coun; , 
eil; a proceeding, totally inadequate... 
to the importance of the ſubject, 


and which was to be regarded as 
clandeſtine and ſurreptitious. In 
all former inſtances Rach meaſures 
aſſumed the form of edits, and 
were regiſtered in the parliaments, 
It was the prerogative of theſe 
courts to verify them, that is, to 
enquire into the facts which had 


led to their adoption. The injured . 
ies had an opportunity of be. 
ing heard before the privilege aſ- 


ſumed the form of a law; not pri- 


vately by the miniſters of the ſove- 


reign, but publicly by: the moſt 
conſiderable 


and in the face of the nation. 


The act of council eſtabliſhin 2. 
new Eaſt India 0 , was fol- 


lowed on the tenth of July, by an- 


other declaration, intended ſtill far- 
ther to promote their intereſt, by 


which it was expreſsly forbidden to 
* 


ies in the kingdom, 


— _— — 


6 
import cottons, printed N 60 and 
muſlins, exce pt Hirobgh the medi- 
um of the company. The arret 
proceeds upon the ſame principles 
of monopoly as in the former in- 
K8nce: It ſets out indeed with a 
declaration, (that nothing can ap- 
« pear more defirable to the king, 
c or better accord with the ſenti- 
ments of his heart, than a' gene- 
ral liberty, that, freeing at once 
* the circulation of commodities 
from every f| bf reſtraint, 
«ſhould feem to make of all the 
< people of the world, but one na- 
tion with -refpe& to commerce: 
but it adds, * that the period of 
= this liberty is not yet arrived; 
* thut it muſt either be, with re- 
„ fpett to the nations of Euro 
unlimited and reciprocal, or that 
it cannot be admitted; that the 
<© revocation of the former indul- 
*%: pence reſpecting cottons and li- 
* nens, was become neceſſary, on 
nacrount of the opportunities it 
* created for contraband trade, and 
decauſe the competition of the 
.* Eaft India company and private 
* traders would occaſion a fr lus 
in the market, and the admin 
of foreign manufactures would 
* decreaſe and annihilate the na- 
tional induſtry.“ 
The proviſions that were made 
for carrying this law into effect, 
were confidered as unjuſt and ſevere. 
The merthants poſſeſſing any of the 
prohibited commodities, were al- 
lowed: twelve months to diſpoſe of 
them; but upon the expreſs con- 
dition, that the commoditics were 
to bear a ſtamp, importing that 
they were vendible only to a certain 
period, a eirtumſtance that muſt ne- 
ceflarily depreciate tlicir value. It 
was alfo enacted, that the houſe of 
any trader might be entered by day 
zor by night, at the ſolicitation of 
the directors, to ſearch for protubited 
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goods, which were to be confiſcated | 


to the uſe of the company. The | 


Kinds of viſits of the officers of re. 
venue, hitherto unauthorifed- in 
France, were repreſented as pecn- FF 
were 


liarty obnoxiaus, when the 


made for the ſole benefit of a pri- 
vileged monopoly. e001 | 
aking it for granted, that th- Þ 


meaſure af limiting the commerce 


of India to a particular circle ot 


traders, is injudicious; ſome allow: ? 


ance is to be made for the minifter 


who is miſled by the uniform exam- 


ple of every court in Europe. It 


were to be defired, that a man, who 


directs the affairs of a 


cat nation; 


ſhould be ſuperior to the influence * 


of a prevailing 


rejudice ; but, if 
we meaſure ſtateſmen of one coun- 
try by a compariſon with the ſtateſ- ? 


men of other eountries, we ſhall 


rather ſee reaſon to applaud's mi- 
ently guided 


niſter for being fr 


by the ſound principles of political 


iloſophy, than to condemn him 
r occaſionally loſing ſight of them. 


It is difficult tꝰ ſay how far the beſt 
miniſter is obliged to ſtoop from the 
elevation of his own judgment to 


the prejudices of the nation he go- 


verns. It is difficult to aſcertain 
the blame that is due to a man, 


connected in a national council with 


other men who ate frequently lefs * 


his coadjntors than his rivals, and 
compelled to facrifice a part of his 
aq which may be impi acticable. 
or the ſake of effecting the part 
which may be within the reach of 
his influence. The validity of one 
of the objections to the new Eaft 
India company, was virtually ad- 
mitted in the following year, when 
it was found neceſſary, in the month 
of October, to permit them to dou - 
ble their capital. 1 
It was in the ſame ſpirit of re- 
ſtriction that a prohibition was ii. 
ſucd on the ſeventeenth: of July, 
0. 
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and wrought iron, with 

tion of tools. The importation of 

I Englifh, goods was permitted to the 
confamer, but under a heavy duty. 
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forbidding the importation of Eng- 
Iich ſadlery, hofiery, woolen-cloths, 
nd hardware, for the 


| purpoſe of 
ſale, together with all foreign glaſs 
the exemp= 


A tranſaction of ſame moment 
in the cloſe of the year 1785, was a 
new coinage of louis d'or to the 
amount of twenty-ſeven millions 
ſterli The laſt coinage had been 
made in the year 726 and, the 


| dif] —_— of value between gold 
filrer 


2 coins haying increaſed, a 
great quantity of louis d'or had 
been exported from France, and 
the coin had become rare. Spain 
raiſed the value of her gold a fif- 
teenth in the year 1779, and it was 
ſuppoſed neceflary to imitate her 
example. At the ſame time that 
the weight was diminiſhed, it was 
judged proper to increaſe the ſtan- 
dard of fineneſs, which might pro- 
bably have been diminiſhed by va- 


rious artifices and adulterations in 


the courſe of near ſixty years, The 
proportion of gold to filver was 
fixed to be as fiſteen to one, and 
the degree of finenefs 2124 carats. 
We are approaching to a period 
when the operations of Mr. de Ca 
lonne were deſtined to undergo a 
ſeverer ſcrutiny. It was a calamitous 
circumſtance for the people of 
France, that, though peace had 


now been three years re-eſtabliſhed 


in Europe, the ſyſtem of finance 
feemed ſcarcely to be affected by ſo 
material a relief, and it was found 
neceſſary to cloſe every year with a 
loan. For this difadvantage they 
were indebted to Mr. Necker. The 
extraordinary character and reputa- 
tion which that miniſter has ob- 
tained, will ſcarcely permit us to 
ſuppoſe, that he had any ſiniſter 
vie y in producing this effect; but 


HISTORY. ' 


we are unable to vindicate- hi ins 
ity but at the expence of his 
abilities. i» He was probably the firit 
miniſter * ever conceived 
proje ct © rting a war 
ans without ging. this 92 
tem he was railing in his favour a 
tide of vulgar popularity; by this 
ſyſtem he was making it difficult for 
any miniſter that ſhould ſucceed 
him; to maintain himſelf in office 3 
by this ſyſtem he perhaps believed 
he was ſerving the public. TG ex- 
ecute it certainly required the poſ- 
ſeſſion of great labour, ſtrict accu- 
Tacy, ſevere economy. It was ne- 
ceſfary that the miniſter ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs much perſonal confideration 
and reſpeR, and that the proſperity 
of government ſhould be attached 
tot ——_— 2 the individual that 
guided it. Perhaps it was ha 
to be expected from human — 
that the man, wilo had the means 
of exhibiting this glittering cha- 


racter, ſhould reſiſt the temptation 


of exhibiting it. But be that as it 
will, Mr. Necker accumulated, bur- 
thens upon the kingdom; which, 
from the very circumftance of their 
being for a time ſuſpended and im- 
rceptible to the common obſerver, 
would fall with tenfold weight upon 
his ſucceſſor, The finances of 
France had never been in a-prof- 
perous condition. The diſorder, 
the bankruptcy of the laſt years of 
Louis the Fifteenth, are matters of 
ublic notoriety, and the period 
etween the acceſſion of the preſent 
king and the appointment of Ner- 
ker, was too ſhort for the reſtora- 
tion of order. War had new 
broken out; the amount of, the 
public debt was daily increnaſing: 
and it would requite no common 
ſhare of credulity to believe, that 
proſperity was to be reſtored, the 
accumulating intereſt to be diſ- 
charged, nay, the very princjpal 
do 


2 


to be redeemed, for all Mr. Nec- 
ker's loans were made redeemable 
in a ſhort courſe of years, without 
the 2 of taxes. If the 
ſyſtem, which was thus in - 
- wn would have hn oy no — 
ill effect, than the giving to one 
ſtateſman unmerited eclat, and the 
devoting another, perhaps more 
virtuous and enlightened, as a ſa- 
crifice to —_—_— clamour, the ob- 
ject would have been comparatively 
Imall. But the difference to the 
public muſt be immenſe, between 
taxes introduced gradually from the 
beginning of the war, and taxes 
introduced four, eight, 1 
years after its concluſion. ir 
produce during the interval is irre- 
trievably loſt; and the expenditure 
is maintained by violence and unna- 
"tural jerits, always unecono- 
rrical, ſometimes ruinous. Mr. 
Necker finrſhed the perſpective of 


the future controller by 
the „ of his — Ren- 
du, in the year 1781; a work, 
which, whatever might be its me- 
. fit, was calculated to eſtabliſh this 
obvious perſuaſion ; if the revenues 
of the nation be fufficient to afford 
a ſurplus in time of war, (it ſhould 
be obſerved, that Mr. Necker in- 
cluded nothing in his eſtimate but 
the ordinary expenditure of a 
eſtabliſhment) government will cer- 
- tainly be able to clear off the ar- 
"rears without additional taxes in a 
time of peace. ' ; 
May we be ——— in this 
— ſum up the balance of Mr. 
-Necker's character? He is un- 
doubtedly an active and induſtrious 
ateſman. Inured during the whole 
courſe of «rr to — 
"operations, he is liarly at home 
in them. He calculates — 
"nugs of the firſt nation in the world 
with the facility of a merchant in 
dis private tranſactions, and his 
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upon the ruins of Turgot 


eſtimates exhibit perhaps as few | 
miſtakes as were ever incurred in ſo 
complicated a buſineſs. His reputa- - 
tion for ſevere integrity, is not pro- 
bably deſtitute of foundation; and it 
was of conſiderable ſervice to him in 
his public career, as it deterred the 
importunities of thoughtleſs prodi- 
gality, and gave him fortitude to 
refuſe the demands of intereſt and 
cabal. He entered upon office with 
the moſt honourable auſpices. He 
began with frugality and economy, 


He introduced economy into all 


the departments of the royal houſe - 
hold, and employed every means in 
his power to create revenue without 
burthen to the ſtate. : 
alities will conſti - 


If all theſe 
tute a t miniſter, Mr. Necker 
will bly remain without an 


equal. But if large and compre- 
henſive views, if a lively perſuaſion 


in general principles, if a thorougb 
know of the philoſophy of hu- 
an irs ſhould be deemed ne- 


m 
— Mr. Necker will be found 
— y deficient. It was his lot to 
uperintend the affairs of a coun- 
try, where the great principles of 
policy had long been fermenting, 
where a ſucceſſion of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed geniuſes had been proſ- 
perouſly employed in inveſtigat- 
ing the ſources of human happineſs. 
One of the moſt conſiderable o 
theſe men had been early ed 
Louis the Sixteenth at the head 
his finances. But the proſpect 


of felicity, which had thus been 


opened to France, was ſhort and 
deceitful. It was juſt ſhown to the 
world, to be removed for a period 
of indefinite extent. Necker roſe}! 
France 
had tried a philoſophical miniſter, 
ſhe gs now to try a political bank - 


er, ſkilled in all the detail and mi 
nutiæ of finance. Mr. Necker neither 


underſtood nor deſired to underſtani 8. 


the 
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He was unacquainteti with thetae 
ſyſtem, of, taxation, and. treated the 


ideas to which, future ages. will, de 


indebted for their happinciza as vi- 
ſionary and impracticable.; / Ie be- 
lieved that commerce could never 
proſper ſo well, as when conſigned 
to the guardian care of monapdlies 
and prohibitions. In the cloſe of 
the eighteenth century, he was the 
panegyriſt of Colbert. The bene- 


fits which the ſhort reign of Mr. 


Turgot enabled him to confer on 
the n were = lected or de- 
ſtroyed. is ſyſtem Mr. 
Necker — not * to u. 
that of provincial aſſemblies for the 
more equal diſtribution of the puh- 
lic burthens. But, thongh he pro- 
feſſed to adopt it, he did not un- 
dertake to propoſe it as a general 
benefit to tlie nation, but - iutro- 
duced it in two .proviuges- . 
Berri and the Upper Gu enhe. 
theſe it was deprived of the .advan- 
tages that had been propoſed, and 
an odious ariftacracy was, N 
into an object, perhaps of all. others 
moſt foreign to that ſyſtem... Mr. 
Necker may be char cope Hes in a 
ſingle word, as th e Advocate 
of all long-eſtabliſhed errors, and 
the determined adverſary -.of im- 
provements originating in ſyſtem 
and philoſophy. To return. 
ere were various circumſtances 
that increaſed the public expendi- 
ture of the year 1785, and might 
ſerve as the apology of a new Joan. 
J improvements were carrying on in 
various parts of the kingdom, which 


> | could nat fail to be attended with 
conſiderable epence. 


It * 


Ln proper to fortif Cher 
a large and — 


| n 

4 — 2 The claim of the em- 
JI -p*ior. to the navigatiun' of the pend 
1877 had obliged the French to roller · genetal * "the year- 1228; 


1788, 


Mr. de. V 


val ble: ip e 


| aud. re m 
, coundil, on the eighth of May, for 


H 18 * 0 K V. 9 
«inc * 1 Jand forces, either to 
form a reſpectable neutrality, or to 
aſliſt their Dutt h allies, with whom 
they -were underſtood to be now 
more cloſely, connected than ever. 
The ſyſtem of Mr. de exgennes 


had probabl na ar the expen- 
ſiveneſs of this meaſure. .. 
court of Verſailles ſpokey, to. 
emperor with praper firginels 
the outſet, we have xi * 
conclude, from the 3 
that prince, "that þ he would. 
deſiſted fm his undertaking. . 
ergennes purſued a mid- 
dle fad a * urg. 
tempor! parties, d 
Import ers ho to have, ſuit 


his natugal. diſpoſition, : . wal iS 


perhaps afraid. of treating. 
remptory language. the Kerle of 


rincels,., who... polſeſſed no 10 M0 
gerable 18 ol. in the politics 
his country. 


91 
one > had jn the.inter- 


of ecaho 
Am. Ne" was paſled in 


imiting the amount of penſions and 
gratulities, on the part of govern- 
ment, hy which it was providegs 
that only two-thixds, of. the pe 

that might gradually expire * 
de regranted under th ogy of ex- 


penditure; this E to conti - 

nue in force till t n+li 2s þ 

reduced to a certain, Nandarg. 

was alſo declared tha: 

monks under the head. oy 4 

— 4 upon no pretence be ſuffet 
— to e tha tha limks 


5 
pk meaſure of a- fil randergy 
related to the reſofiptions,. a. 
of financial anticipations,.. 
reign of Lois. the Fiſtcenth, 


nt of which had been, 
= by the abbe Tertay, con- 


e, 
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and which had ſince been redeemed 
at the rate of 125, oool. per annum. 
Of this ſtock there remained nearly 
1, 250, oool. which of courſe would 
be redeemed in the courſe of ten 
years. But it was thought that the 


very exiſtence of ſuch a ſtock was 


a ſtain; upon the credit of govern- 
ment that could not be too ſoon 
removed. | Accordingly, a loan was 
declared on the twenty-ſixth of 
June, for the immediate liquidation 
of this capital, the terms five per 
cent, and the capital to be redeemed 
at the ſame times, and in the ſame 
proportions, as the ny of the 
reſcriptions was to have been, 
according to the old regulation. 
This loan was made, not according 
to the uſual practice of the French 
government, with an open ſubſcrip- 
tion to be filled ſooner or later as 
the public might feel itſelf inclined; 
hut was negociated by private con- 
tract with the receiver- general of 
tire finances, and feems to have been 
accepted by them, rather with a 
view to ingratiate themſelves with 
Lgorernmery than from motives of 
immediate emolument. | 
An object of greater importance, 
that ftenigd to demand the attention 
of govertiment, was the ſpirit of 
Fpecriation that had lately prevailed 
in the French ftocks, This had 
rifen to ſo glarming a height, as to 
ive produced combinations of men, 
ho, in the execution of ther ſyſtem 
of monepoly, were not to be de- 
-vcred-trom their purchaſes-by any 
-macaſe in the market price 3. con- 
Sdem;' tat, before the period fixed 
far the execut wn of their contracts, 
they could ſo foreſtul the ſpecies of 
tk in which they den, as'to oc 
eaſuin it to fell at apriveftill liigher. 
The purchaſes and ſales of this fort 
were enor mos, both in numbet aud 
*afriount, fo that in Tadia and other 
Dab. l ron 
Wy © 2 


ſtocks it was found, that engage: : 
er- 


ments were entered into by di 


ent ſpeculators for the delivery o 


actions by a certain day, to a ſum 


greatly exceeding the capitals of the 


reſpective companies. 


This alarming and diſgraceful * 
phenomenon ts certainly in the firſt * 
place to be conſidered as one of the 
conſequences of Mr. Necker's ſyſ- 
tem of loans without taxes. In 
the Engliſh ſyſtem of finances, when- - 
ever a new ſum of money is bor- ? 
rowed by government, a new branch 
of impoſt is introduced as an in- 
diſpenſible collateral, and is conſi - 
dered in the light of a property 
mortgaged for the perpetual dit- 


charge of the accruing annuity. : 


The proceeding appears founded in 


reaſon and common fenſe. Mr. 


Necker, by adopting a contrary ſyi- 
tem, was obliged to borrow money 


under peculiar diſadvantages, and 


to hold out allurements to the len- 


der, the nature of which is incon- 
ſiſtent with a ſound principle o 


finance, and with the encourage - 


ment of rectitude and good man- 
ners in the nation. To this ſource 
we are to trace the lottèries, the 


life-annuities, and the loans ſubject 
to a periodical redemption, which 


have for ſome years conſtituted the 


only ſources of French economy. 


But the plan of Mr. Necker, 
though it were the remote ſource } 
of the ſpirit of ſtock-jobbing, wa: 


not alone adequate to the engender- 
ing this peſtilence of the body po- 


litic. Speculation delights leſs in 


the commerce of povernment funds, 


the intereſt of which is regular and 


notorious than in negociating the 


ſtock of trading companies, Who 


making an annual dividend in pro- 
portion to their real or imaginary 


proſperity, afford a wider field for} 
conje cture, artifice,, and  derepticu. ? 
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The chief materials of the preſent 
diſorder, - were the actions of the 
caiſſe d'eſcompte, of the Spaniſh 
bank of Saint Charles, of the new 
Eaſt India company, of the com- 
pany of the. water-works of Paris, 
of the inſurance and various other 
companies, which had been multi- 
plied of late years to a very extra- 
ordinary amount, 

That the practice, which appear- 
ed ta be continually gaining ground, 
was greatly injurious to the people 
of France, was ſutficiently evident. 
Large ſums of money being em- 

loyed in theſe operations, created 
indeed a partial appearance of cir- 
culation and proſperity. But this 
very appear:ce was a ſymptom of 
diſeaſe. The wealth ot individu- 
als was turned into an unnatural 
channel, The money, which in a 
well-regulated ſtate is employed in 
the advances of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, was en- 
gazed in a commerce, which, with 
regard to the ,public and mankind, 
muſt for ever be unproductive, 
which conſiſts in the transfer of ex- 
iſting wealth from one ſ-t of per- 
ſons to another, but can never in- 
creaſe the national riches by a ſingle 
atom. Add to this the manners and 
ſyſtem of conduct it .*.troduces. In 
every other commerce, the man 
who gains, acquires a profit in ſome 


proportion to his labour; and the 


man who loſes, purchaſ.s with a 
part of his capital the neceffaries 
and conveniences of life. But in 
pecuniary ſpeculation, the loſer has 
no compenſation with which to con- 
{ole himſelf. The art of the gain- 
er conſiſts in craft, falihood, du- 


I plicity, and prevarication ; and its 


object is the utter ruin of the per- 


3 ſon with whom he deals. 


That proceedings of this ſort de- 


mauded the attention of govern- 
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ment, is incontrovertible. The 
brit effects of that attention appear- 
ed in an order of council, publiſhed 
on the twenty- fourth of ſanu 
1785, and was occaſioned by à mi- 
niſterial deciſion reſpecting the halt 
yearly dividend of the-proprietous 
of the caiſſe d'eſcompte, which the 
directors thought proper to fix at 
three per cænt, but which govern- 
ment propoſed to reduce to two and 
three fiſths. The controller. gene- 
ral at length gave up his poiut, and 
the dividend was declared accord- 
ingly on the twenty - ſixth of Janu- 
ary, But in the interval the order 
of council which we have mention- 
ed was made, the purpoſe of which 
was, to renew the, prohibitions a- 
gainſt ſpeculations reſpecting the fu- 
ture ſtate of the public funds, and 
bargains for the delivery of ſtock at 
a certain price at ſome determinate 
period; % declare null all ſuch con- 
tracts as might have been made re- 
2 the dividend of the caifle 

'eſcompte ; and to direct the re- 
ſtoration of all advances or earneſt · 
money wich might have been paid 
ou account of ſuch contracts. 

A ſecond arret on the ſame ſubject 
made its appearance on the ſeventh 
of Auguſt. The principal proviſi- 
ons of this act were, that transfers 
of ſtock ſhould be negociated only 
upon the public exchange ; that the 
negociator muſt be a broker acting 
on the py air of bn not an 
individual diſpoſing of his own 
perty; and that + ca perſon — 
gaining for the delivery of ſtock a, 
a certain price at ſome future period, 
ſhould incur a penalty of one thou · 
ſand pounds ſterling, and be forbid · 
den the entrance of the public ex- 


change. "OIL 
The third act of government in 
relation to this corrypt ſpecies of 


commierce was * on the ſerond 
2 


ceded it. 
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of October, and proceeded to great - 
er lengths than thoſe which had pre- 
It was introduced with a 
preamble of conſiderable length, 
in which it was endeavoured to be 
fhown, that, though the ſpirit of 
ſtock-jobbing had rifen to a conſider- 
alle height, vet the evil was leſs 
real than apparent, leſs permanent 
tham:'ymointntary. Though the 
contracts which had been made 
might: amount with reſpect to cer- 
tain kinds of ſtock to more than the 
entire capital of the ſtocks them- 
ſelves, that amount would diminiſh, 
her it was confidered that the fame 
contract was frequently fold over and 
again, but its execution was necefla- 
ry only by the laſt buyer. The 
.emharrafſment would appear to an 
'enfizhtened obſerver rather as a ſa- 
kitary leſlon to the inconſiderate 
gealer, and a crifis, which, far from 
innictiag any wound upon the na- 
"tional credit, would prove that it 
was independent of the fluctuations 
of private opinion. It was obſerved, 
that the "interference of govern- 
ment in trantactions of this ſort 
would be repreſented by intereſted 
8 as an invaſion upon the 
eredneſs of property, and an ar- 
bitrary attack upon the liberty of 
voluntary engagements. But it 
was in truth mach otherwiſe. Ne- 
ver had the rights of property and 
-focial treedon teen more inviolable 
than during the yrefent reign ; big 
it was for from being a juſt conſe- 
e from this principle, that 
men ſhould be permitted tolentrap 
the public confitence, by ' ſelling 
they did not poſes, what they 
could not acquire; what did not ex- 
itt. It. was evident that ſuch bar- 
gains violated all the principles of 
commerce, diſtyrbed the regular 
negoetations of n*rional ſtock, cor- 
rupted the general circulation by 
S080 BT ITY ITY NSN LG DIE 
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the influx. of a ſuſpicious mixturt, 


and tended to the entire annihilation 

of credit and confidence. ) of 
Such were the' reaſonings upon 

which government proceeded to ap- 


point three commiſſtoners, maſters : 


of requeſts, to take cognizance of 


all illegal bargains and ſales in the 


public ſtocks. Perſons, grunting 


contracts for the delivery of ſtock 


at a certain price at ſome future pe- 


riod, were obliged, on or before the 


twentieth of October, to confign the 


actual ſtock to a notary public, and 
to deliver in an account to the 


commiſlioners. The 


rſons who 
were unable to effect this conſign- 


ment, were required to give an ac- 


count to the commiſſioners within 


the ſame period of the amount of 
their contracts, of the modes pro- 
poſed -by them for — — . 


engagements, or of the gradual li- 


uidation, which it might be neceſ- 
ary to ſubſtitute in its place. The 


commiſſioners were authorized to 


proceed in the preſence of the par- 


ties or in their defanlt, to regulate 


their reſpective intereſts upon the 


conditions they ſhould judge equit- 


able, and to pronounce upon the va- 


lidity or nullity of the engagements. 


An appeal was granted from their 


deciſion to the king in council; and 
their contracts, which were not by 


the voluntary act of the parties 
brought under the inſpection of the 
commiſſioners, were declared ipſe 
facto void and of no effect. 
Theſe proceedings of govern- 
ment did not every where meet with 
the applauſe of the le at large. 
The perſons, who ff ered by the 


compulſory annihilation of their 


contracts, muſt of courſe he expect - 


ed to hathour a ſpirit of reſentment. 


and to deſire rather to extend than 
ſuppreſs their diſcontent, Certain 
it was, that the interference was vio- 

. lent 


FOREIGN 
lent and arbitrary, and that nothing 
lefs could juſtify it than the plea of 
inevitable neceſſity. - It was al- 
ledged by governmeat, that the con- 
tracts that fell under their animad- 
verhon, were the eagagements of 
perſons to deliver at a certain de- 
terminate period, ſtock which they 
did not poſſeſs, and were therefore 
contrary to all the known principles 
of negociation and exchange. But 
in anſwer to this it was obſerved, 
that every ſpecies of commerce con- 
tained inſtances of this fort of en- 
gagement, and that great and ex- 
tenſive trade could not perhaps be 
carried on without them. The per- 
ſons who had acted in a ſimilar 
manner, with reſpect to the public 
funds, might probably be divided 
into ſeveral claſſes ; perſons ef pure 
principles and honeſt intentions; 
ſuch as might have been influenced 
by motives, temporiſing and impro- 
per, but whoſe characters were not 
irrecoverably bad; and thoſe whote 
avowed object it was to prey upon 
the diſtreſſes and ruin of their fel- 
jow-creatures, All theſe perſons 
were pliced by tke acts of councal 
upon a level. They were treated 
as having made engagements, the 
exiſtence of which was at the mercy 
of government. A tribunal was 
introduced into concerns of a na- 
ture, in which it was dithcult to 
avoid partiality, impoſſible to efca 
from ſuſpicion and reproach. The 
ſubject in general was taught to im- 
bite of ill faith, and to 
conſider voluntary and formal en- 
gagements, as liable to be ſuddenly 
diſſolved by the interference of 3 
foreign power. It was remarked in 
the arret, that the preſent embar- 
raſl.nent might ſerve as a leſſon to 
future imprudence. But it would 
be found, it was anſwered, ill cal- 
culated tor that purpoſe. Impru- 
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dence is a deficiency of the mind, 
that leads us to overlook, in fore 
important conſideration, cireum- 
ſtances that ought to have entete 
into our eſtimate. But the inter- 
ference of government diſſulving 
the voluntary engagements of tad- 
viduals, was not a circumſtance of 
that nature. To theſe arguments 
was added, by the adverfaries ot 
the controller- general, an imputa- 
tion of ſiniſter motives, and this 
imputation was endeavoured to be 
confirmed by an alluſion to his con- 
nection with Mr. le Couteulx de la 
Noraye, an eminent banker of the 
city of Paris. But a connection be- 
tween a miniſter of finance and a 
perſon of this deſcription, is too 
ſimple a circumſtance to afford 
ground for ſo heinous a charge. It 
ſhould ſeem however, that theſe 
meaſures, however honeſtly de- 
figned, or wiſely projefted, did uot 
produce any ſuthcient or perma- 
nent effect. . 

We have already ſaid, that the 
accounts of the year 178; were 
wound up with a loan. The a- 
mount of the loan was 2,330,000). 
ſterling, with an intereſt of five 
per cent. and the capital redeem- 
able in a period of ten years. In 
the preamble to the edit by which 
it was eſtabliſhed, it was remarked, 
that, agtwithGauding the confider- 
able expences of the year, the pay- 
ments relative to the differcne ſer- 
vices had not os that account. been 
retarded for a moment, the periods 
to which the faith of govergment 
kad heen pledged had ne- 
tugUy obſerved, the terms of cet - 
tain redemptions had even been 
anticipated, and the arrears of the 
public annuitants had been diſ- 
charged with greater regularity than 
in any former inſtance, It was 
added, that government Was now 

A3 als 
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arrived. at the moment of liquidat- 
ing not only the debts of the Jaſt 
war, but likewile the reſidues of 
the various departments; that their 
entire acquittal would take place in 
the year 1786; and that, though 
recourſe was now had with regret 
to a loan, yet the king had the ſa- 
tisfaction of being aſſured, that with 
this affiſtance he ſhould be able to 
effect that entire clearance with- 
out. which order was impoſſible, 
and to maintain that abundance of 


reſource, to which the moſt uſeful 


operations were jndebted for their 
energy and exiſtence. 

The edict for eſtabliſhing this 
Joan encountered the greateſt diffi- 
culties on the part of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to record it in the public regiſ- 
ters. On the twentieth of Decem- 
ber, the king ſignified to the ſelect 
deputation, who were commiſſioned 
to convey to him the repetition of 
their reſpectful remonſtrances, that 
he expected to be obeyed without 
farther delay. Accordingly, the 
ceremony of the regiſtering took 
place on the next ay; but was 
accompanied with a refolution, im- 
porting, that public economy was 
the only genuine ſource of abun- 
dant revenues, the only means of 
providing for the neceſſities of the 


ſtate, and of reſtoring that credit. 


which borrowing had reduced to the 


- brink of ruin. 


This proceeding being known, 
the king required on the twenty 
third the attendance of the grand 
deputation of the parliament. On 
that occaſ,on he eraſed from their 
records the reſolution that had been 
a-lopted ; and obſerved, that an aſ- 
f mbly fo thoroughly verſed in the 


moſt extenhve manner, circum. 
ſtances which exiſted. only in the 
intimate relation they were per- 
mitted to hold with the ſovereign. 
That tlie parlianient ſhould com- 
municate by its reſpectful repreſents 
ations whatever might intereſt the 
ood of the public ſervice and the 

"p ineſs of the people, was per- 
feftly agreeable to his majeſty's 


pleature; but he would never con- 


ſent, that they ſhould ſo far abuſe 
his coafidence and clemency, as td 
make th-mf 1ves at all times and in 
all places, the cenſors of lis admi- 
niſtration. He expected, that 
parliament ſhould confine the ex- 
preſſions of their zeal within the li- 
mits of that wiſdom and loyalty 
which impreſſed the hearts of its 
members. He declared himſelf ſa- 
tisfied* with his controlleregeneral, 
and determined on no account to 
ſuffer groundleſs apprehenfions to 
interfere with the execution of plan: 
calculated for the good of the ſtate, 
and the caſe of the nation. He 
directed the diſmiſſion of one at 
their otfcers from farther ſervice, 
The dithcultics that attended this 
tranſaction, induced Mr. de Calonne 
to enquꝭre, with more anxiety than 
he hud hitherto done, into the real 
ſtate of the public finances. That 
he had maintained the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous punctuality in every public 
payment, was a circumſt-nce highly 
to his honour, and which we have 
never feen quritoned by his moſt 


invetcrate rnemies. The other al- | 


fertioa of the preamble to the edict 
of a loan, reſpecting the proſperous 
and enyiable fitn=tion of the public 
revenue, was of a more ambiguous 
character. It was probal.ty true in 
the ſtricteſt and moſt limited con- 
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| 2 eſtabliſhed forms ought never to ſtruction of the words of the edict ; | 
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faperfi ial obſerver. It might per- 
haps be proper to keep the ſubject 
for a certain period in a conſiderable 
degree of obſcurity, and not to dif- 
cloſe to the panic the true difticul- 
ties of their ſituation, till the preciſe 
moment when the remedies were 
epared for their adoption. But 
it can hardly be believed, that Mr. 
de Calonne did not already ſuſpect, 
that the revenue was ſo circum- 
Kanced as not to admit of a true 
balance without the application of 
ſuch remedies. He ſaw that the 
— of inveſtigating the public 
tuation could be deferred no long- 
er. He perceived that the parlia- 
ment was neither a fit inſtrument 
for introducing a new order into 
V affairs, nor would ſubmit to 
a paſſive machine for ſanction- 
ing the plans of a miniſter, even if 
thoſe plans were the emanations of 
perfect wiſdom. They had neither 
temper to be inſtructed, nor er.cryy 
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and character enough to render their 
ſuffrage deciſive. Ne believed, that 
by the meaſures he had already 
adopted, meaſures of many of 
which the ability and the ſalutary 
tendency cannot be denied, he had 
2 the way for rendering that 
crifis auſpicious, which the ſituat ion 
of the public made indiſpenſible. 


He had reſtored credit to the trea- 


ſury, he had eſtabliſhed an inviol- 
able fund for the diſcharge of the 
public burthens, he had given proofs 
of a mind capable of the greateſt 
undertakings. He came therefore 
to the inveſtigation of theſe new 
embaraſſments, not with reluctance 
and apprehenfion, but with a head 
active and fertile, a diſpoſition vi- 
gorous, ardent and enterpriſing, 
and a heart capable of thirſting 
after immortal fame, and of deſir- 
ing in no common degree public 
happinels and public virtug. | 


oo 
Grand Projet of Mr. de Calonne. 


2 has perhaps been the fortune 
of every country that has at- 
tained to a high degree of know- 
ledge and civilization, to poſſeſs in 
ſome period of its hiſtory the bleſſ- 
ings of freedom. France had -hi- 


therto been an exception to this 


rule, In literature ſhe may be re- 
garded as having been the dictator 
of Europe ; in policy and internal 
— her advantages have 

n few. Many ſtates had been 
able to create to themſelves a baſis 


of { redo, more or leſs pertect, 


P, II, 


Temporary Expedients of Finance. 


out of the ruins of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem: France was not equally for - 
tunate, The narrow and ſyſtema- 
tical government of Charles the 
Wiſe, the mean and jelſiſn policy ot 
Louis the Eleventh, the graſping 
ambition of Richelieu, and the ot- 
tentatious deſpotiſm of Louis the 
Fourteenth, had ſucceſhvely cruthed 
and overborne ſuch fymptoms of 
ſpirit and independence, as oceaſion · 
ally difplayed - themſelves. Few 
countries have produced more ant- 
mated and judicious compoſitions 

a 4 on 
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on the ſubje N of liberty. The re- 

utation of Monteſquieu, ouſſeau, 

elvct ius, Mably, Reynal, and 
others, will not be contined to the 
nation in which they wrote, but 
will probably ſurvive to a diſtant 
poſterity, It is however remark- 
able, that theſe writers appear to 
agree among themſelves in deſpair- 
ing, ot the public, in treating the 
Frengh, as a people incapable of the 
adyantages of freedom. , Perhaps 
this Mas the impreſſion which the 
.contympliation of an odious and op- 

rethve tarm of government — 

e expeted to make upon ininds of 
enſihility. and reſinement. But it 
may be, they counted too little upon 
the influence of th-ir own writings. 
Some of the very circumſtances that 
excited their appre henſions, were 
favourable to the idea of a revolu- 
tion. A form of government that 
ſubſiſted upon ſpies, informers, and 


ſecret impriſonment : a ſyſtem af 


privileges: that regulariy *exempted 
the moſt opulent orders of the ſtate 
from an adequate contribution to 
the public burthens; were traits 
too corrupt in their nature not to 
include in themſelves as it Were a 
principle of renovation, | 

The ſources of national - enfi an- 
chifement have always been illumi- 
nation and wiſdom in the people at 
large ;; the occaſion is generally to 
be found in the pccuntary embar- 
raſſments of government. 
t' nis that the neceſſitous ſituation of 
the houſe, of Stuart upon their ac- 
ceſhon. to the throne of England, 
became, the means of diſplaying the 
patriotiſm of a Pym and. a Hamp- 
den, a Ruſſel and a Sydney. The 
value of all 
changed, and the awount of the 
iubſidies, inſtead of riſing along 
vith- this circumttance, had ſunk 
greatly, below: their original value. 
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Elizabeth under ſtood the ſitumion, 
and encountered it with the moit 
rigid frugaliey. The princes of 
the houſe of Stuart were incapable 
of this comprehenſion, and, by theic 


profuſeneſs and. prodigality, ad- 


vanced with haſty ſteps to the ruin 
of their prerogative, | 


Mr. de Calonne, at the period of N 
which we are treating, pemeived 


the nec-thiy of having recourſe to a 
new ſyſtem of policy. The parlia- 
ments were obſtinate aud unmanage- 
able. Senſidle that there was no 
other body in the nation that could 
plead againſt the king the cauſe of 
the people, they had jndylged in 
the moſt ridiculous pretenſions. 
There was not an atfribute of a 
genuine legiſlative aſſembly, that 
they did not ſeem deſirous to engroſs 
to themſelves, They aimed at in- 
troducing the moſt narrow and in- 
jurious of all ariſtoeracies; a body 
of Jawyers, originally indebted for 
their appointments to the king, but 
ultimately claiming the right of 
dictating both to the king »nd the 
nation. But, odious as the parlia, 
ments were, abſtractedly onſidered, 
they were in a certain degree ac- 
ceptable to the nation, as being the 
only check upon the predominant 
power, that of the ſovereign. In- 
genious and erhghtened therefore 
as were the people of France, ea- 
gerly as tliey — imbibed the prin- 
ciples of liberty and independence, 
in the writings of tneir darling au- 


thors, this was not a moment in 


which to ſuppreſs the only power of 
control that remained, and to ren- 
der the government more arbitrary 


Un thefe circumſtances the 
only alternative that ſeemed to re- 
main, was to have recourſe to ſome 


other aſſembly, more dignined and 
ſolemn in its character, and that 
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ſhould conſiſt in a greater degree of 
members from the various orders of 
oviuces 
This ſcemed to 
promiſe to be à popular meaſure. 
It would have the air of conſulting 
the nation where the nation was 
chiefly concerned; it would imply 
a deference to the people at large, 
that might be expected in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of public opinion, to prove 
greatly acceptable. In a tranſac- 
tion of this — it was natural to 
have recourſe to precedent reſpect- 
ing the forin of the aſſembly. In 


ditferent periods of the French hit- 


tory, there were two forts of pub- 


ic convocation, both of which might 


be regarded as in ſome meaſure re- 
preſentative of the nation, The 
true and legitimate aſſembly was the 
{tates-general, freely choſen by the 


J different orders and provintes of the 


kingdom. Another aſſembly had 


F occafionally been ſubſtituted in the 


room of this, cither on account of 
the extraordinary expedition that 
was thought to be neceſſary, or be- 
cauſe the monarch, je»lons of his 
prerogatives, was unwilling to ſub- 
mit his meaſures to the cenſure of a 
popular aſſembly. This was the 
meeting of the notables, a numer 
of perions from all parts of the 


ö kingdom, ſelected chieſly from the 


higher orders of the ſtate, and na- 
minated by the king himſelf. "This 
allembly had been convened by king 
Henry the Fourth, and again by 
Louis the Thirteenth. The ſt des- 


general had not met ſince the year 


16:4, It will readily be imagined, 


that it was the notables that was 


fixed upon by Mr. de Calonne, as 


che inſt-ument ſor carrying his pro- 


ect into execution. This conven- 
tion ſeemed to aſſimilate better with 
the exiſtiug modes of government; 


aud was more likely to obtain the 


couſent of the king and the perſons 
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urtereſted in the direction of affairs; 
than the popular aſſembly which 
they doubtleſs regarded with aver⸗ 
ſion. uren 
It may not be impertinent iu this 
place to remack the fallacy of ge- 
neral reaſonings upon hiftorical 
facts. Political writers and hiſtori- 
ans are apt to torget that the cha- 
racters that fall under their review, 
ace ſuſcepiible of principles and pre- 
judices, and to regard them as in- 
tluenced only by political conſidera - 
tions. We have bbſcrved, that the 
abolition or reſtriction of the parli- 
aments, was a m:afure that eonld 
ſcarcely have been adopted with any 
— of tuceels, We might 
ave added, that it was à meaſure 
for which Mr. de Caionume would 
have felt very little predilection- 
Were we even to imagine him un- 
reſtrained from the introduction of 
deſpotiſin by principles of rectitude 
and duty, his prejudices were greats 
ly in favour̃ of the courts of” juſtice. 
Though obliged by his ſituation to 
ſtruggle with their intemperate op- 
poſition, he did not forget that he 
was born as it were in the kei- 
ſion of the magiſtracy, and he was 
deeply and invincibly attached to 
their intereſts, Perſonal feelings of 
a ſimilar nature were not probably 
without their influence in kading ' 
him to prefer a convention of. the 
notables to the aſſeml-ly of the 
ſtates-general, We have al F4 
obſerved, upon the inconſiſtency 
his character. Formed as one would 
imagine to comprehend the m 
liberal principles of commerce, he 
repeatedly in his meaſures adhered 
to the narroweſt principles of mo- 
nopoly. Formed to u 
baſis of property and the ſources of 
national wealth, and frequently a- 
dopting the moſt generous and ſpi- 
rited ideas upon theſe ſubjects, we 
deſiderate ju his couduct the uni- 
torin 


rſtand the.  - 
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Hemi: purſuit: of - rhis* ſyſtem. In 
the ſame manner, though'no man 
farely was more capable of under- 
ſancling the benefits of freedom 
andthe rights of mankind, though 
ne man appears in certain reſpects 
to: have; loved them better, yet he 
fuffored the prejudices of education 
and hn unmeaning attachment and 
Ffatitude'ts the individual that fill- 
edi the throne, to ſtruggle, ſome- 
times ſucceſstully to ſtruggle, with 
principles of everlaſting import- 


The firſt reſult of the reflections 
of Mr., de Calonne in this inter- 
eſting ſituation, appeared in a pro- 


Ject p. ſented to the king on the 


Twentieth of Avent 1787, but 
which was not intended for the eye 
of the public. In this eſſay he 


feats out with obſerving, that the. 


melioration of the finances was eſ- 
ſentially ' connected with public or- 
der, and that they could not be 
Placed upon a ſolid baſis, otherwiſe 
than by the reformation of what- 
ever was vicious in the conſtitution 
of the ſtate. What the national 
benefit required, could not be ef- 
fected by partial operations, and 
the reparation' of the whole was 
neceſlary to prevent the tuin of the 
whole. Of conſequemce the plan 
he had formed embraced all the 

arts af the monarchy,” and was 
intended to bring them to à cloſer 
ion. It was not an invention, 
iwas rather an abſtract of deſigns 
forthe public that had long 
been formed by the ableſt miniſters. 
It was in the redreſs of abuſes that 
more adequate revenue was to be 


ſought; the fare operations would 


luce relief to the oppreſſed and 
:ordler, in the finances. Me. de 


Calonne preſented his pon with 
| It 


canhdence,' berguſe he that in 
ternal perſuaſion, with which it was 
the property of truth only to be 


accompanied. It would be an in- 


exhiauſtible force of happinefs to 
the people of France; it would ſet 
the monarch for ever at reſt reſpect. 
ing the ſituation of his finances ; 
it would raife his power higher 
than that of the moſt proſperous 


of his anceſtors, and enrol his name 
with thoſe of the moſt virtuous and 


enliz:.cened legiilators. 
ſter was ready to facrifice himſelf 
without heſitation, 
ſucceſs of ſo beneficent a plan; he 
would not regret being the victim 
of having merely attempted it. But 


what rendered his prop: fing it an 


abſolute duty, what induced him to 
conjure his majeſty to adopr it, was, 
that, out of the circle of this re- 
formation, he could foreſee nothing 
but calamity and ruin. 

Mr. de Calonne intended his pre- 


The mini- 


to ſecure the 
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ſent memorial as the ſketch only of © 


a more circumſtantial diſcuſſion ; 
and he entered upon his enquiry 
with a retroſpect to the actual ſtate 
of the finances. After having ſtated 
and explained the amount of the ac- 
tnal deficit, he intended to trace it 
to its origin, to aſcend to the pe- 
riod of his majefty's acceſſion, and 
to purſue its gradual increaſe to the 

refent moment. Such was the 
exiſting ſituation, that to impoſe 
new taxes was impoſlible, to conti- 
nue the method of borrowing was 
ruinous, and to have recourſe only 
to economical reforms, would be 
found wholly inadequate. 

In. confidering the new order of 
things it would be neceſſary to eſ- 


tabliſh, the firſt point Mr. de Ca- 


lonne hid to examine was the land- 
tax. The equalization of this ſpe- 
cies of revenue, ' without ſuff-ring 
any privilege or exemption to inter- 
fere with its courſe, was the firſt of 
all Jaws, the ſureſt means of aug- 
metring the public income, with- 
out injury to the people, the only 
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u in. ſerret of finance that was yet unap- 


plied, Such a contribution having 
tor its baſis the entire maſs of pro- 
duction, might be collected either 
in kind where that method, was 
practicable, or in money where it 
was otherwiſe ; would be the im- 
mediat2 ſubſtitute of the preſent 
land-tax, or vingtiꝭ mes; and would 
lead, by the natural operation of 
an equitable diſtribution, to the an- 
nihilation of all taxes that were 
unequal in their nature, and that 
bore partially upon agriculture, In 
this objett was unavoidably included 
the redemption of the debt of the 
clergy. 

d vhing was more defirable than 
the perpetual removal of arbitrary 
and oppreikve principles from every 
ſpecies of taxation, To effect this 
Mr. de Calonne propoſed, that the 
particular diſtribution of every im- 
poſt ſhould be made by the contri- 
butors. He conceived, that he 
could deduce from the very conſti- 
tution of the kingdom, the idea of 
a gradual order of deliberative aſ- 
lemblies, through the channel of 
which the ſentiments of the nation 
reſpecting the nature of the public 
burthens, might be regularly con- 
veyed without impeachment of po- 
litical order; the taxes lightened 
through the intervention ot thoſe 
who bore them; and many benefits 

rocured to the nation, which would 
2 regarded as by {op much the more 

recious, becauſe they were the 
— of their own ſolicitatiog. 

In applying the ſame principles 
to agriculture, Mr. de Calonne re- 
commended the giviog to the corn- 
trade an entire and abſolute free- 
dom; and the abolitlon of the cor- 
vee, or eſtabliſhed method of. re- 
pairing the public raads, by the 
compulſory labour of the neigh- 
bout ing inhabitants, ſubſtituting in 
Its room a commutation in money. 
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With reſpect to commerce, it was 
intended to aboliſh all internal taxa- 
tion between province and province 
to reduce all commodities to an uni- 
form tariff, to aboliſh ſuch impoſts 
as might be found conſiderably op- 
preihve, and to alleviate by an im- 
port ant variation the burthen of the 
gabelie. A ſcheme ſor remedying 
the i;:conveniences occaſioned by the 
revocation of the edict of · Nantes, 
entered into this part of the plan. 
An additional article in the pro- 
ject of Mr. de Calonne, related to 
the royal domains. Under this 
lead he propoſed the abolition of 
the feudal rights as they reſpected 
the kiug, the ſuppreſhon of the ex- 
iſting adminiſtration of river and 
foreſt laws, and the application t 
the money that ſhould: accrue, to 
the liquidation of the public bur» 
thens. NO1TEY AJESTY 
The concluding part of the mi- 
niſter's plan applied theſe project 
to their immediate obyect, the meli- 
oration of the revenue. Here he 
undertook to ſhow what augmenta- 
tion of income might be expected 
to reſult from the meaſures.pro- 
pared ; what retrenchments it might 
practicable to introduce into the 
expenditure ; and what ought to 
conſtitute the baſis of a natzonal 
credit, capable of providing re- 
ſources for future 2 | 
the promotion of theſe objects he 
recommended the improving the 


collection of the ſtamp duties, to- 


gether with a moderate augmenta- 
tion of their amount to be reſtricted 
entirely to the more opulent claſſes; 
the adaption of certain operations 
tor effecting in the Jeaſt burthen- 
ſome manner the ion of 


ſuch parts of the natiunaſ debt aa 


were limited in their period, and 
ſor gradually compreſſing aud di- 
— the amount of the re. 
ſource of anticipations ; laftly, ys 
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deviſing means for rendering more 
national and more uſeful to the 
public, to commerce, and to the 
te, the important eſtabliſnment 
of the caiſſe d eſcompte. The. pro- 
ject coneluded with the propoſal of 
an aſſtmbly of notables, as the in- 
difpentible condition of the enter- 
qty moſt judicious meaſure 
or 'the removal of difficulties ; for 
effecting the immediate execution, 
and ſeturing the permanent exiſt- 
ence uf whatever meaſures the exi- 
ences q the ſtate or the welfare 
of the public might render deſir- 
TY 
It ſhould ſeem to be impoſſible 
to review this grand project without 
feeling diſpoſed to do homage to 
the merits of its author. Perhaps 
in nu inſtance in the annals of civil 
licy, ſhall we find compreſſed into 
o narrow compaſs, views ſo compre- 
henfive and unconfined, ſo profound a 
difcernment of the nature of govern- 
ment and the ſources of human happi- 
neſs, ſo magnanimous a ſuperiority 
to local prejudices, and to the ap- 
prehenſion of what might be op- 
poſed to it by ſuſpicious uſurpation 
and intereſted cabal. Other mini- 
ſters have introduced partial re- 
forms, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by individual enterpriſes for the 
lic good ; but their undertak- 
ings have been timorous and limit- 
ed. Other men have formed entire 
ſyſtems of general melioration and 
happineſs ; but it has been in the 
ſolitude of the cloſet and the indo- 
lence of ſpeculation. What ſuſpi- 


cion is it poflible for us to caſt upon 


the motives of ſuch an undertaking ? 
Can ſuch a maſs of public advan- 
rage be meditated, and no advantage 
be deſigned ? What petty intereſt 
could the miniſter have in ſo ar- 
duous and magnificent an enter- 
prize * He wanted, it may be, to 


perpetuate himſelf in office, But 


petty intereſt had recourſe to ef. 
dients and temporiſing; and, what. 


ever ſome may imagine, the re. 
courſe of expedients and temporifing 


would ſtill, to a groveling diſpoſi 
tion, have appeared productive. 
Could the mind that was capable 
of ripening ſo vaſt a project, be 


blind to the perils that muſt attend 
upon its execution? 


objects of univerſal benefit, can 


ſcarcely by any analyſis be ſeparated 
projects of 
Mr. de Calonne have obtained the 
moſt devitive evidence of their en. 
treme worth, Succeeded by miwvit- 
ters of the moſt hoſtile intention, 
and who purſued his reputat on 


from virtue itſelf, The 


with the moſt unexampled aſperity, 


theſe very miniſters were obhged to 
adopt, and by adopting to applaud, ? 


on 


If this were: 
impoſſible, then muſt the miniſtet 
have either been animated by the 
pureſt affection for his country and 
mankind, or by a thirſt of fame, 
which, when it is directed toward 


* 
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the meaſures he propoſed. His 


projects bid fair for ſecuring to 


themſelves that verdict which is the 


conſtant accompaniment of true 


fame. They may be for a time re- 
fiſted, and their author calumniated 


and vilified ; but this enmity will 2 
terminate in their adoption, and 
the future conſtitution of France 


will record the merit of Mr, de Ca- 
lone. Among other circuniſtances, 
it is not the leaſt worthy of our at · 


tention, that the firſt projection of 
theſe meaſures, appears to have 
been little leſs than complete. They 
underwent a remarkable degree of | 
diſcuſſion ; but, though in conſe- 
22 of this, Mr. de Calonne 
thonght proper to vary them in a Fj 
few circumſtances to fuit received 
prejudices, he never ſaw occaſion 


materially to alter them from conſi - 


_ derations of policy, wiſdom, and 
juſtice. This quality ſhould ſeem * 
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o be the characteriſtic of no ordi- 


ary mind. 

There was ſomething however in 
he propoſal of Mr. de Calonne ele- 
ated, grand, and ſublime, which 

ight ferve to conſole it author 

nder the multiplied difficulties he 
wſt expect to encounter in its exe- 
ation. The miniſter had a more 
dainful taſk to diſcharge. An un- 
ertaking of this fort muſt be con- 
ucted with patience and delibera- 
ion to its full maturity. In his ap- 
orehenſion, the ſituation of France 
ad by no means been ripe for ſuch 
a deſign at his acccfiion. to office. 
He had not felt the full extent of 
he emergency till more than two 
years after that event. Perſons, 
hat ſhall reflect upon the greatneſs 
f the plan, the multiplied re- 
ſearches that were neceſſary before 
t could be properly digeſted, the 
many obſtacles that would inevitably 
ppoſe themſelves to its execution, 
will not be ſurpriſed that twelve 

months were Amte conſumed 
in the tranſactions that preceded 

he ſubmitting it to the aſſembled 
hiefs of the nation. But how was 

Ichis interval to be provided for? 
J The great ftimulus to the under- 
taking was, the pecumary embar- 
Fraſſments of the nation, and theſe 
-mbarraſfments were not likely to 
preſent themſelves with leſs impor- 
the interval we have 
deſcribed. The ingenuous and a- 
vowed reſources of a true financier, 


were ſhut up upon adminiſtration. 


YA new tax could not be leyred ; this 
would be indecently to anticipate 


| Mthe deciſion of the aſſembly of 
Inotables. 


A new loan could not be 
raiſed ; the parliament had declared 


itſelf hoſtile to this operation of 
Finance, and at the preſent moment 
Fthe experiment was not to be made. 


The deficit of the year 1784, the 


Lat of Mr, de Calonne : ada.inif- 


* 
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tration, according ta the calcula» 
tions that were now made, appear- 
ed to amount tn 1 
ling; and the deficit, of the yrar 
1786, was 4,200,009, exclufive of 
the loan of December 1785, the 
amount of 'which was applied to the 
diſcharge of the arrears ot. the nas 
val department, that ſtill renal 
from the expences of the War. Tha 
difference of theſe two ſums appears 
to correſpond with tolerabie actu- 
racy to the current intereſt of the 
loans, which had. been made in the 
interval, and which were _ applied 
reſpectively either to the diſch 
of arrears, or the payment of the 
extraordinary ſervices that had OC=, 
curred during this periad. But the 
entire chaſm we haye+ſpecitied i 
4420c,o00l. muſt;neceſſaxily be. fill- 
ed up; and it was peculiarly | I 
ſary that the embatrailments. of ga 
vernment ſhould not be o. much ax 
ſuſpected by the nation. till. the, 
moment that was deſtined. ſor their 
final diſcloſure. Ts OO: 
The only refource that ſeemed: to. 
remain to Mr. de Calonne, and 
which had been in frequent uſe 
with his predeceſſors in.oftve,..was 
that of creating new ſtock in the 
public funds, in a mode not formal 
and direct, = which therefore: 
was not in the practice of bei 
lubmitted to the, reittery of the 
patliaments. This was done in t 
following manner, The iutereſt o 
individuals in the Engliſh funds, is 
aſcertained merely by an entry in 
the accounts of the hank af * 
land, In France every mana#:his 
own depoſitary, and conſtantly re» 
tains in his hands a. certificate 
or bill, declaring the amount of his. 
claim, The miviſter therefore, 
who has recourſe_to the expedient 
we have mentioned, fixes upon ſome, 
loan whoſe capital he thinks proper. 
to increaſe, negosiates wh tan 


Wonty- 


money - holders or factors, the a- 
mount of the ſum” he is deſirous to 
raiſe, and then directs certificates 
to be iſſued to that amount. The 
only check upon this mode of pro- 
ceeding on the part of government, 
35 the entty in the accounts of na- 
tional ſtock, which are publicly kept 
at the Hotel de Ville. 5 
Th operations of this fort now 
adopted the controller general, 
were of two elaſſes. The loan of 
March 1781, — . to his 
appointment to office, received an 
Adition of 4cozo00). ; it was now 
farther-increaſed by a ſum of about 
2,200,000, The loan of gune 
17825: which, from a capital of le 
— had riſen at that 
peribd to a capital of more than 
6{000g00dl; now received an addi- 
ion f 1,406,501; Theſe two re- 
fources combined with the ordinary 
anticipations' filled up the deficit 
ofthe eſti mate of the year 1780. 
A proceeding of this ſort, taken 


independently of the -particnlar cir- 
— with which it may be 
connected is doubtleſs entitled to 
our unqualified” cenſure. If we 
eonſider it in a light purely financial, 
nothing can tend ſo direchly to the 
— of public credit, as an 
indirect interference with the a- 
mount of à national debt. If we 
confider it as conneted — the 

t principles of policy, no form 
of enten Sud be more 
truly deplorable, than that which 
allows a miniſter, acting in the name 
of the public, to bortow large furs 
of money in any private manner 
with impunity. The checks which 
now exiſted in France upon the con- 
duct of the financial department, 
were feeble, ill- contrived, and in- 
adequate; but it appears, that even 
theſe checks government was regu- 

y-accuitomed to ſuperſtde. 

Ao apalogy can be ſuihcient for 
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the employment of ſuch a refoure, 
but that of unſurmountable neceſ. 


ſity. Situations may exiſt, iu which IF, 
a proceeding of this fort, criminal 


in its abſtract nature, may even be 


thought intitled to approbation and 3 


applanſe, At all events it de- 


ſerves'to be remarked, that, in the 
whole of Mr. de Calonne's admi. © 


niſtration taken together, this expe- 7 


dient ſcarcely appears to have been 
fo liberally employed, as in a 
of time of equal extent immediately 


preceding; that he had early in hi 


adminiſtration explicitly condemned 
the extenſion of loans, though in 
the prefent emergency he conceive\ 
him 

method of carrying on the affairs of 


government ; that he had proviech 


and as it ſhould ſeem with ſucceſs, 


elf unable to diſcover any other - 


riod 


by various precautions, to prevent 
1 | 


extenſion of his own loans; and 


that, excluſively of the extenſions © 
that have been deſcribed, he had hi- 


therto in the whole courſe of his ad- 
miniſtration, employed this reſource 


only to the amount of 830,900). 


ſterling. 


The catalogue of the tranſac- 
tions of the government of France 
for the year 1786, that do not im- 
mediately relate to the topic of 


finance, 1s far from being numer- 
ous. The moſt conſiderable arti- 


cle is the treaty of commerce con- 
cluded with the court of Great Bri- 
tain on the twenty-fixth of Septem- 7? 


ber, and which has already been 


noticed under the department of 


domeſtic concerns in our former 
volume. It had been preceded on 
the tenth of November 178; by a |} 
commercial treaty with Holland, | 


and was followed on the eleventh 
of January 1787 by a compact of 
the ſame nature with the empreſſ 
of Ruſſia. Theſe contracts were 


formed with more impartiality and 
candour, and pad a greater tendency 


th 
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ource, Ko the general encouragement of 
neceſ. 
which K. 
mina! Es 


ommerce, than is commonly to be 
tound in the treaties of modern 
Parties in Great Britain 
were ſedulous to prove that the ad- 
vantages were all on the fide. of 
France, as her | commodities, her 


ines for inſtance, were endemial 


admi. and inalienable; 


expe- 


whereas in our 
commodities, which are of the ſpe- 
cies of manuſatures, we can boaſt 
only an incidental and precarious 
ſuperiority, Among the French, 
on the other hand, the treaty ex- 
cited murmurs, and was criticiſed 
with aſperity. Their manufacturers. 
like the, manufacturers of every 


other country, were anxious to unite 


indolence and the acquiſition of 
riches; and would rather have 
been indebted for their ſucceſs to 
political partialities, than to ſagacity, 
induſtry, and the natural advantage 
which the artiſan of every country 
muſt poſſeſs in the domeſtic market 
over the importing artifan of any 
foreign country. The philoſopher 
will not greatly ſympathiſe with the 
apprehenſive felfiſhnefs of either of 
theſe prrties. He will behold with 
complacence the trunſactions of vo- 
vernments and ſtates, that are de- 
figned to co-operate with the tend- 
encies of nature, and that ſutfer her 
to unfold * herſelf in her genuine 


$ luxuriance and vigouf. Both the 


Engliſh and the Ruſlian treaties 
were limited to a period of twelve 
Years. | 
While France was engaged in 
theſe amicable negociations, the 
did not entirely forget what might 
ſeem due to her charatter and ſitua- 
tion in the ſcale of nations. The 
occu- 
pied a conſiderable degree of the 
public attention. Similar projects 
were formed, but upon a fimaller 
5515 for the ports oft Dunkirk and 
eppe, Suns of money had hecn 


* 
* 
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expended by government upon the 
harbours of Rochelle and Havre. Is 
was probably in order to give great- 
er cclat and energy to the: firſt of 
theſe works, the harbour of Cher- 
bourg, that the king viſited: that 
place in the mouth of June. The 
amount of what was ex pended there 
on the part of government during 
a pcriod of two years, was 38 , Oocl. 
ſterling. goht 

The furnmonſes for calling toge- 
ther the aſſembly of notablos were 
dated on the twenty-ninth af De- 
cember. They were addreſſed to 
ſeven princes of the blood, nine 
dukes and — of France, eight 
field-marſhals, twenty-two nobles, 
eight counſellors cf ſtate; four ma- 


ters of requeſts, ele- archbi 


and biſhops, thirty-ſeven of the 
heads of the law, twelve : deputies 
of the pays d'etats, the heutenant- 
civil, and twenty-five magiſtrutes a 
the different towns of the kingdom. 
The aſſembly was deſtined to con- 
fiſt of one hundred and forty-four 
members; and the period appoim - 
ed for their opening. was the twenty - 
ninth of the following month. 

As this important event was more 
nearly approaching, it became in- 
cumbent upon the members of ad- 
miniſtration to be doubly vigilant 
to ſuffer no ſiniſter event to over - 
ſpread the proſpect, or to alienate 
the minds of the nation they had 
undertaken to conſult. The otedit 
of government was anxiouſly to he 
maintained. If it were to 
declare the ſtate of affairs explicù lv. 
and to preſent the wounds: ofi the 
community ta be healed by the 
community itſelf, it was however 
indiſpenſible till that circumſtance, 
to allow the health of the public to 
to ſuffer no farther injury, and not 
to permit that diſorder: to become 
irretrievable, which all theſe prepa- 
rations were intended 'to-fernove. 
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Theſe principles ſeem fo be incon- 
trovertible: it remains to be confi- 
dered, whether the meaſures adopt- 


ed by Mr. de Calonne, as the beſt 


or the oniv exp. dients that the ſitu- 
ation, wonld admit, were really en- 


titled to that character. 


The firit thing to be provided for 
was 2 loan, the neceſſity for which 


. rertainly was not altered by any ap- 


parent impoſſibility of procuring 
ati edit for that purpofe to be re- 
giſtere4 by the parliament. The 
meatures of finance adopted by the 
notables, would of courfe be the 
reſult, not the precurſors of inveſti - 
gation ; and a'prudent government 
would not fx upon the era of fo 


novel a proceeding, to be totally 


unprovided* of funds for the ex- 
pences of the ſtate. The manners 


of the nation were entirely — 
aſt 


from what they had been at the 
meeting ot ſuch an afſembly ; their 


minds were become in 2 much 
. greater degree inquilitive, indepen- 


dent, intrepid, and adventurous. Ad- 
mitting in its fulleſt extent the ſa- 

ity of calling them together, it 
might readily be ſuſpected, that the 
extent of their reſearches was not 


capable of previous calculation. E- 
vents might ariſc. that would ren- 
der their diſpoũitions pertinacious 
und unmauageable, and draw out 


their debates into unexpected pro- 
bxity. The convoking them, at 
the ſame tiine that it was ſuppoſed 
to have a tendency to preclude fu- 


ture irregularities, might render a 
final deviation in the preſent mo- 


ment only fo much the more irreiiſt- 
ible. 


thought it neceſſary to procure for 
the public treaſury, was 2, 0 6, ool. 
A mode of raiſing this ſum through 
the medium of the caifle d eſcompte, 


. was ſuggeſted to him by an indivi- 


dual converſant in ſubjects of finance, 


declaring it unlawful in perſom 


The ſum that Mr. de Calenne : 


be perceptibly affected hy imagine Jn 


and ultimately adopted. The ir. 7 
tereſt of the —— was fixed 
five per cent. and the caiſſe wa 
allowed to create new actions to the 
amount of the principal. The lo 
was — in the month . 
January; and in the ſpring of tie 
year 1787 extenſions were made 0 WM 
preceding loans to the amount oF 
5 do, oool. ſterling. | 
Another object was at this tim: 
impreſſed upon the attention of th. 
miniſter, which he conceived to be lit 
tle leſs intereſting. In recapitulating 2 
the events of the year 1785, we had 
occation to remark upon the alarm. 
ing and deplorable degree in which 
the ſpirit of gaming had infeſted th. 
public funds. The remedies, which Mt! 
were then ſuygeſted, though ſuff-7 
ciently ſtrong in their nature, dic 
not appear to be attended with 4 
the 2 effeds which had been 
hoped from them. Partial in ther 
operation, momentary in their e. 
fects, they diſperſed a cloud which 
delayed not to gather 'a ſecond 
time, and to threaten the moſt tre- 
mendous conſequences. A farther © 
edit h:d appeared the fub- 
ject in the month of October 1586, 8 


contracting for the future delivery 
of ſtock, to adopt for the term of ? 
their contracts a more diſtant period 
than two months. This meaſure 3 
whs leſs open to objection than tho: 
of the ſormer year, as it did not a. 
ſume a retroſpective power; but ii 
was far from ſtriking at the rot 
of the evil, and putting a period io 
the alarms that government had F: 
conceived. | 
In alt extraordinary emergencies 
it is impoſſible that thoſe who ae 
at the head of affairs; ſhould not! 
anxiouſly remark the fluctuations of! Fi 
the price of ſtock. Credit, whick 
is ſo delicate in its exiſtence, ag to 
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cauſes, may well be expected to 


onceive alarm from novelty and 
novation. Faction and intrigue 
in ſometimes co-operate with the 
peculations uf avarice and the ap- 
brehenſions of timidity, and occa- 
on an inordinate depreciation in 
2 price of annuities. Theſe were 
- reaſonings that ſuggeſted them- 
lves to Vergennes and Calonne, 
nd induced them to conclude, that, 
hough the indirect interference of 
Wovernment in the negociation of 
tions was generally to be con- 
lemned, it might however become 
pon the preſent occaſion ſalutary 
ound adviſable. 
The firſt proceeding of this fort 
hat was adopted, was the employ- 
ent of 41,600ol. in the purchaſe 
f ſhares in the loan of December 
784, commonly called the loan of 
25 millions, which ſeems to have 
en regarded as the ſtandard of the 
arket. The final expence of this 
peration to the public, was ſome- 
hing more than 25 per cent upon 
he capital advanced. | 
But this proceeding was deemed 
Inadequate to the extent of the emer- 
gency. The ſtocks, as we have already 
nentioned, that were chicfly affect- 
d by the ſpeculations of gameſters, 
ere not the ſhares of the national 
ebt, but the capitals of incorpo- 
rated companies, precarious in their 
exiſtence, and fluctuating in their 
lividend, The new Eaſt India 
company, and the company of the 


root Fwater-works of Paris, were thought 
od to Fin a particularly criticabſituation, and 
had any extraordinary depreciation of 
their ſtock, would affect by rebound 

ncies, the credit of the national debt, A 
o are} project was accordingly formed for 
| not! Femyloying a confederacy of ſtock- 
ns of] Fjobbers themſelves in counteracting 
yhich, ede miſchiefs of inordinate ſperuls- 
as to ton. Bills upon the treaſury were 
pin made Gut in favour of the war and 


1788. 
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the home departments, for ſums of 
money they did not immediately 
want, but which entered into the 
eſtimates of thoſe branches for 
the year 1787. Theſe bills were 
made payable at diſferent periods in 
the concluding months of the year. 
They were of courſe uſeleſs to the 
perſons conducting thole depart- 
ments, and were directed to be:de» 
livered by them to certain perſans 
habit uated to deal in the ne ociation 
of ſtock. + Theſe perſ:n5 depoſited. 
their receipts in the reſpettive 
offices, and engaged themſelves 
to reſtore the bills one month before 
the time they became due. The 
bills were then depoſited in the 
hands of-certain principal bankers 
of the city of Paris, who advanced 
money upon them to the dealers in 
ſtock, and received in additional 
pledge the actions that were pur- 
chafed. -.. Theſe actions were ol 
courſe the principal ſecurity of the 
bankers, and the treaſury, bills were 
a counter- ſccurity to which they 
might allow themſelves to have re- 
courſe, if the direct property of the 
ſtock-dealers, placed in their cuſtody, 
did not prove adequate to their in- 
demnification, At all-cvents, the 
dealers were engaged to replace go- 
verament in the whole amount, it 
being conceived that they had a 
ſutficient advantage in being allow- 
ed the uſe of this temporary credit. 
A ſtateſman, whoſe own views are 
honourable and pure, cannot but be, 
conſcious to ſome degree of regret, 
in adopting meaſures of ſo ambigu- 
ous a character. It muſt indeed be 
admitted, that almoſt all extenſive 
objects of policy conſiſt in a choice 
of evils, and that an unqueſtion- 
able preponderance oſ public bene- 
fit on one ſide of a dilemma, will 
ſuffice to ſanctiſy proceedings that 
abſtractedly we could not-retuſe to 
condemn. If, for * it could 
de 
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be proved, that national pankrupts. 


cy, and all its hideolis train of evils, 
would have been the reſult of an 
ill- timed ſcrupuloſity in the caſe be- 
fore us, it will then be allowed, 
that Mr. de Calonne is intitled to 
gur applauſe, in having riſked his 
perſonal reputation rather than-en- 
danger the ſtate, whoſe welfare he was 
bound to promote. A man of perfect 
integrity will ſeldom be reduced to 
ſo painful a choice; but when he is 
reduced to it, no cautious timidity 
will deter him from puriuing the 
good oſ his country. 

The experiment of Mr. de Ca- 
lonne was attended with many dif- 
agreeable conſequences, ſome of 
which might, and others could not 
have been foreſeen, The ſam with 
which the ſpeculators were intruſt- 
ed by government, amounted to 
28 el advanced to them at three 
different periods, in December, in 
January, and in March. It ſeems 
to have been by the aſſiſtance of this 
credit, that a company of gameſteis, 
the moſt conſiderable of whom was 
the abbẽ d' Eſpagnac, were enabled to 
complete an iniquitous project they 
had formed of monopolizing the en- 
tire capital of the new Eaſt India 
company. - In the purfuit of this 
object they bought up the actions 
with rapidity, firſt at a moderate, 
then, at a very cxtravagant price ; 
and, having thus created an artifi- 
cial ſcarcity, ſold them out again 
without a moment's qualification or 
delay, at the rate of 150 per cent. 
By this operation they ſecured to 
themfelves a conſide rable profit, but 
by no means correſponded with the 
intentions of government. Their 
ſpeculations in the water-works? 
company, were leſs ſucceſoful. The 
price of the actions regularly ſank, 
notwithſtanding their endeavours to 


the contrary; and it ſeems doubt · 
fn},- whether they did not loſe more 
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by. this operation than they gain. 
ed by their conſpiracy upon the 


ſtock of the Ka 


ndia compauy, 


The tranſaction was unfuuſhed when 3 


Mr. de Calonne was ditmiſſed from? 
his office; and the, ſequel was If: 
promiſing than it might have been 
expected to prove, if it had not been 
put under the inauſpicious influence 
of his inveterate enemies. 


It may be, proper to introduce . 
Gon of a later date, 
as with it we ſhall be enabled to 


here a tranſa 


conclude the financial operations of 


this celebrated miniſter. The caiſſe 
d'elcompte, the national bank of 
the kingdom of France, ſaw itſelf re-. 
duced in the cloſe of March 1787 to 


one of thoſe critical ſituations, Which 


had repeatedly, during the ſhort pe- 
riod of its exiſtence, appeared to 
iſſolution. 
This criſis was brought upon tliem 


threaten its immediate 


by their own rapacity and impru- 


dence. Attracted by the * gas j 


tionate allurements held out to them 


by the ſtock · dealers, they had acted 


the part of uſurers, rather than 
of honourable negociators; and had 
diverted their application from the 
ſuccour of commerce to the pur. 


poſe of a diſhoneſt trade in ſpecu- 


tion and ſtratagem. They (rem 
to have thought it ſufficient, that 
they abſtained from gambling them. 
ſelves, and they believed they had 


a right to repay this meritorious ? 
forbearance by ſupplying, at an ex 


orbitant rate, the inexhauſtible de- 
mands of gamblers. 
counted by the caiſſe amounted to 
12, co, doc l. and the eſtabliſhed in- 
tereſt was at the rate of 12 per cent 
per annum. The conſequence cf 
this proceeding was, that any con- 
ſiderable variation in the affairs of | 
the ſtock - exchange, occaſioned 2 


Cre 


dim» 


* 


The ſums diſ- 


proportionable alarm reſpecting. the Ini 
Fre of the national bank a | 
as the price of ſtock was conſiderably 
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gain- 


{miniſhed at the period we have 
n the 


pay. Whether ſome of the bills with the 
when Neceptance of the caiſſe, would not 
tou e obliged to be proteſted. A ſin- 
5 If. 


been 
t been 
uence 3 


le Tr of this ſort would in 
ſelf be trifling and unimportant, 
ut in its conſequences it might in- 
olve no leſs than a national bank- 


Fuptcy. In this ſituation govern- 
* ent found it neceſſary to advance 
date, 
led to 
ons of 


caiſſe 


1k of 


entioned, it began to be doubted, 
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the ſum of co, oool. one half in 
ſpecie and the other in treaſury- 
bills, with fix months credit, for the 
relief of the caiſſe d'eſcompte 
and other conſiderable bauking- 
houſes of the city of Paris. The 
advance in ſpecie was engaged to be 
repaid in the courſe of the month 
of April or the beginning of May ; 
and the treaſury-bills to be replaced 
in the courſe of the year 1787. | 


If re- 
87 to 
which 
rt pe- 
d 4 q 
1tion, 
them 
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Yeeting of the Notables. Different Propoſuls ſubmitted to them. Unpopu- 
larity of Mr. de Calonne. Oppoſition made to him by the Count de Mira» 


ſhould energiſe and concentre the 
fragments, which, feeble and inſig- 
nificant in the preſent moment, yet, 
when arranged with judgment aad 


I Ppru- beau. Hy the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe. He is diſmiſſed. 
opor- | 

them HE members of the aſſembly 

acted | of notables arrived at Paris 

than Y the month of January. The 

* ttention of all claſles in the king - 


om was fixed upon their meeting, 
5 upon an important era in the na- 
onal hiſtory. Politics fo far occu- 
ied the minds of men, particularly 

the metropolis, as nearly to ex- 


pur- 
pecu- 
ſ-em 
that 


hem. Wude every other ſubject from the 

had ics of their converſation and the 
CTY — of their periodical writ- 
1 0: Pigs. Few men perhaps were a- 
, = Fare of the great revolution towards 


hich the public ſituation tended ; 
ut all were in a certain degree in- 
uenced by the principles that led 

that revolution. The very men, 
Sho heſitated to confeſs, were not 


ed to 
d in- 
cent 
e of 


con, inſenſible to the wretched ſyſtem of 
rs of plicy under which they lived. The 
d hole nation of France wanted no- 
; the ung but leaders, that ſhould blow 
and, pp the flames which now ſlumbered 
ably 7 nobſer ved; and an occaſion that 


imi- 
| 


f 
4 


animated with mind, might be 
ſtrong enough to batter down the 
laſt retrenchments of deſpotiſm. 

In this critical and anxious ſtate 
of the public mind, the moſt trivial 
circumitances were calculated to 
produce an evident effect. The 
opening of the national council had 
been fixed for the twenty-ninth of 
Tanuary ; it was now poſtponed to 
the ſeventh ef February. The rea- 
ſon that ſeems. to have been aſſign - 
ed for this, was, that the hall, ſe- 
lected for the place of their meet- 
ing, had not 8 all the ny 
ceſſary changes. It was whilper 
that Mr. e was not ale 
lutely prepared to meet t em- 
bly he hal brought together, and 
that the laſt hand was yet to be put 
to the memorials intended to be 
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ſubmitted to them. There was a 
ſingular want of ſtability and ſyſ- 
tem, that hung about this diſtin- 
guiſhed miniſter. He was guilty of 
overſights that the moſt common 
underſtanding has force enough to 
detect, at the ſame time that he 
perhaps roſe to excellencies, that 
will engage the applauſe of the phi- 
- Joſopher, but will hardly excite the 
emulation of the timid and ſervile 
ſtateſman. The delay was certainly 
injudicious. Men of opulence and 
rank are foured at the leaft appear- 
ancc of neglect. It was the deſign 
of Mr. de Calonne rather to gain the 
ſanction of the notables, by the ſplen- 
did ability of his projet than to 
derive new information from their 
reaſonings and debates, If they 
debated, they would aſſume the 
guiſe of a legiſlature rather than a 
council of ſtate; and men would 
begin to fix their affections upon a 
more adequate legiſlature. But the 
plans of the controller-general could 
not be entirely concealed ; ſome of 
them had been intentionally di- 
vulged; and what other ſubject 
could to naturally engage the pre- 
mature reflections of the notables, 
forced from their uſual employ- 
ments, and left without any other 
occupation for their leiſure? 

The count de Vergennes, preſi- 
dent of the council of finance and 
lit ſt ſecretary of ſtate, had for ſome 
time been in a precarious ſtate of 
nealth ; and his indiſpoſition now 
became ſomewint alarming. Mr. 
de Calonne, full. of the extenſive 
projects lie had formed, and of that 
ardour which diſtinguiſhes an ad- 
venturous mind, ſunk under the 
eagernels and unremitted induſtry 
which he exerted, and was alſo in- 
difpofed. Theſe hindrances natu- 
fally occaſioned a ſecond delay of 
the notables ; they were adjourned 
to the fourteenth, On the thirteenth 
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the count de — — expired. 
An event ſo conſiderably affecting 
the whole arrangement of miniſtry, 
could not do lefs than occaſion 3 
third ' procraſtination. The office 
of preſident of the council of finance, 
which had been created for thi; 
eminent miniſter, was ſuffered to 
expire with him. His ſucceſſor in 
the department of foreign affair; 
was the count de Montmorin, a no- 
bleman who had diſcharged the 
oflice of intendant with applauſe, 
and has fince preſerved an unble. 
miſhed character amidſt all the con- 
vulſions of his country. 

It is a problem in politics, which 
has not yet been completely decid- 
cd, whether in the preſent imper- 
ſet ſtat: of things the exiftence of 
of «parties and political connection 
be moſt beneficral or injurious to a 
country. In England, where, 
thongh purfued ſyſtemetically, they 
ſeldom materially affect the public 
tranquillity, they are undoubtedly 
productive of ſome advantages. 
Conſiſtency is given to the frame of 
adminiſtration, and meafnres of im. 
portance and magnitude may more 
eaſily bt expected to ſurvive the onſet 
of prejudices, intereſted views and the 
want of comprehenſion. If ever any 
fyſtem required the firm _— of 
a number of men, convinced of it; 
utility and embarked in a common 
cauſe, it was perhaps this of Mr, 
de Calonne. But he was reduced 
to depend ſolely upon the reſource: 
of his own mind. Mr. de Vergen 
nes, with a diſintereſtedneſs and 
candour that muſt ever be recorded 
to his honour, appears to have en. 
tered with fincerity and warmth 
into the plans of his illuſtrious coad- 
Jutor in office. But the other mi- 
niſters each of them purſued hi: 
ſeparate views, - and either had not 
the diſcernment or the virtue to ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority of the 
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miniſter of finance. The mar- 
mal de Caſtries, ſecretary for the 
marine department, was perſonally 
attached to Mr. Necker, and pre- 
jerred the intereſts of friendſhip to 
conſiderations which might other- 
wiſc have engaged his ſupport. The 
baron de Breteuil, ſecretary for the 
houſhold, was the creature of the 
queen, and deeply engaged in what 
was called the Auſtrian ſyſtem. The 
chevalicr de Mirometml, keeper of 
the ſeals, was not merely inditfer- 
ent, he was hottle to the intereſts 
of the conttoller- general. Becom- 
ing acquainted at this time with 
ſome circumitances attending the ex- 
tenſion of loans in the preceding 
vear, he thought proper to commu- 
nicate perſonally to the king what 
he ſtated as the clandeſtine proceed- 
ings of Mr. de Calonne. The king 
had immediate recourſe to the do- 
cuments with which the controller- 
general had furniſhed him, and 
found in them what he conceived to 
be a ſatisfactory refutation of the 
charges of the keeper of the ſeals. 
The affembly of notables was 
opened on the twenty-ſecond of Fe- 
brunry. In the ſpeech of the ſove- 
reizn alluſion was made to the uſe 
that had been made of this body by 
the chief of the Bourbons, king 
Henry the Fourth. He informed 
the aiſembly in a few words of the 
nature of the projects he intended 
to communicate to them. It was 
nts deſign to meliorate the revenues 


of the {tate and to effect their en- 


tire liberation by a more equal diſ- 
tribution of the taxes; to reſcue 
commerce in general from the ſhac- 
kles that now enflaved it; and to 
relieve, as far as circumſtances would 
permit, the more indigent claſſes of 
his ſubjects. Conſcious that all theſe 
views tended to the public good, 
and that every member of that body 
wis animated with zeal for his ſer- 
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vice, he had recourſe, with the moſt 
entire conſidence, to their advice re- 
ſpecting the executioſf of his inten- 
tions. As ſoon as the king had 
hniſhed, the keeper of the ſeals ad- 
dreſſed the aflembly. 

The coutroller- general now roſe, 
He began his diſcourſe with an eu- 
logium upon the ſovereign. After 
having created a marine, and ren- 
dered the Gallic flag univerſally re- 
ſpectable; after having protected 
and liberated a riſing nation, which 
trom the dependent of a rival pow- 
er was become their ally; after 
having terannated an honourable 
war by a laſting peace, and ſhown 
himſelf worthy to be the moderator 
of Europe ; the king had not given 
himfelt up to a ſterile inactiou. He 
had extended the commerce of his 
ſubjects by the treaties lately con- 
cluded with Holland, with Britain 
and with Rutfia ; he was deſirous o. 
placing their internal welfare upon 
the moſt permanent baſis by intre- 
ducing order and abundance into 
the public finances. Three years 
had been exhauſted in the prelimi- 
naries of this great object. 

Mr. de Calonae entered into a hiſ- 
torical detail of the progreſs of the 
deficit. It had exiſted tor centuries. 
The Miiliſlippi ſcheme of 1720, a- 
long with the univertal concutſion 
it had occaſioned in the fortunes of 
individuals, might have been ex- 
petted to reſtore the balance oi the 

ublie revenues and eq enditure; 
but the fact was otherwiſe. Even 
under the economical adminiſtration 
of cardinal Ficury the deficit ſtill 
exiſted. Common opinion was a- 
gainſt this affertion, but he had ve- 
rified it by the moſt indiſputable 
authorities. The progreſs of this 
derangement under the laſt reign 
had been extreme. At the appoint- 
ment of abb: Terray it had amount- 
ed to 3, o, ol. ſterliug; that mi- 
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niſter had reduced it to 1,575,000). 
It became ſomewhat leſs under the 
the ſhort adminiſtrations that fol- 
lowed ; it roſe again in conſequence 
of the war under the adminiſtration 
of Mr. Necker. That miniſter re- 
ſigned in May 1751; at Mr. de 
Calonne*s acceſſion to office it was 
343 30,000}. 
The controller- general repreſented 
the ſituation ot the finances in the cloſe 
of the year 1-84 as diſtreſsful and 
alarming. He had found an arrear 
of 9,160,20cl. of the expenditure of 
the war; 3, 3 30, oool. ot other debts 
that called for payment; and 
7, 330, col. of anticipations of the 
year 1783 upon the revenues of the 
year 1784. Thele, together with 
the deficit of 3, 330, oool. atforded a 
total of 24,150,000]. To this ſum 
the controller-general added an ar- 
rear of 2,000,000]. that it had 
been neceſſary to advance in order to 
bring up the intereſt of the national 
debt, which was exceſſively retard- 
ed, to the appointed periods of pay - 
ment. 
The ſituation of 1587 afforded a 
ſtriking contraſt to the ſituation of 
1782. Money was now abundant, 
credit reſtored, commerce vigorous, 
the price of ſtocks high ; no public 
miſchief exiſting, but that of ſtock- 
jobbing, -which wonld ſoon be ex- 
tint. The caitle d'eſcompte, which 
haf been in a fituation little ſhort of 
bankruptcy, had recovered all its re- 
ip*Aability and its buſineſs; trea- 
ſury-bills were at par; the debts of 
the war were paid, the arrears li- 
quidated; the intereſt of the na- 
rional debt was diſcharged with 
punctuality ; the ſcandalous refcrip- 
tions of the laſt reign were annihi- 
lated, the redemptions regularly tar- 
rving on, a ſinking fund eſtabliſhed. 
Along with theſe permanent im- 
provements, government had found 


means tq ſupport many neceſſary 


4 


expences ; the affair of the Schelde, 
the unfavourable ſeaſons of 15%, 
and 1785, the operations at Cher. 
bourg, the encouragement of com. 
merce and agricujture, the public 
improvements at Marſeilles, Bour- 


deaux, Aix, Lyons and Niſmes. No 


intendant had been refuſed the ſuc- 


cours he demanded for his province; | 
no creditor of the ſtate had been 
teazed with idle procraſtination ; | 
not a murmur was heard ; no man | 
had been repulſed with the diſheart- | 


ening and threadbare excuſe of the 
calamitous ſituation of the finances, 
Mr. de Calonne indulged himſelt 

in a compariſon between his own 
— character and that of Mr, 
ecker, that did not ſeem altoge- 
ther to correſpond with the dignity 
of the occaſion. There were, he 
obſerved, two different forms under 
which economy might difplay itſelf, 
The one, that caught the exe with 
a ſevere external, that announced 
itſelf by open and peremptory re- 
ſuſals, that exhibited rigour upon 
the moſt trifling objects, the better 
to keep at a diſtance the importuni- 
ty of ſuitors, It impoſed upon 
the maſs of public opinion, and 
ſoothed the reſtleſſneſs of inquiſitive 
ignorance. But it was poſſible to 
do mare with leſs parade. There 
was another kind of economy, 
watchful and ſtrict in matters of im- 
portance, that did not affect auſte . 
rity in trifles ; it ſuffered men to 
talk of what it gave, but it ſaved in 
filence ; becauſe it was acceſſible to 
ſolicitation, men would not be per- 
ſuaded that it denied more than it 
ranted ; becauſe it endeavoured to 
ſoften the harſhneſs of refuſal, it 
had the reputation of refufing no- 
thing ; becauſe it had not the con- 
venient character of inflexibility, it 
was thought incapable of a well- 
timed moderation; and thus, while 
by aſſiduous application it a 
the 
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tne finances from abuſes the moſt 
ruinous, and experiments the moſt 
abſurd, it often fuffered under the 
imputat ions of ſuperficial, volatile 
and praſuſe. Mr. de Calonne con- 
eluded his diſcourſe with. a detail of 
the various projects he had formed, 
ſimilai to that we have already ſcen 
in the memorial of Auguſt 1 86. 
On the day following Mr. de Ca- 
lonne read and delivered to the not- 
ables fix memortals, conſtituting the 
firſt diviſion of his great project, and 
more immediately relating to the 
agricultural ſyſtem. The ſunject 
ol the firſt was the eſtabliſhment of 
provincial aſſemblies. The king 
propoſed to introduce into all the 
provinces of the kingdom, where he 


was in the uſage of convoking the 
3 provincial ſtates, a regular ſeries of 


aſſemblits, 1 of the pa- 
riſlies, the diſtricts and the provinces 
A landed proper- 


the poileſſor to a feat in the lower 
Proprietors of 
a more opulent claſs ſhould have a 
number of votes proportioned to the 
amount of their income, provided 
that the ſuffrages of no individual 
ſhould exceed one-third of the fuf- 
trages of the whole aſſembly. - Pro- 
prietors of a more indigent deſcrip- 
tion ſhould be enabled to elect a re- 
preſentative to the pariſh aſſembly. 
Age alone ſhould regulate preceden- 
cy. They ſhould be employed in 
diſtributing the pagiſh charges, in 
raiſing money for public wake of a 
local nature, and in ſuperintending 
the relief of the poor. The aſſem- 
blies of the towns ſhould be com- 


poſcd of the municipal officers and 
the burghefs already conſtituting 
| the corporations; and, as well as 
the parith afſemblies, ſhould ſend one 


deputy reſpectively to the aſſembly 
of the diſtrict; a town containing 


more thay twelve thouſand inha- 
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bitants to ſend two. The diſtricts 
ſhould inchide from twenty-five to 
thirty rural pariſhes,  excluftye ot 
the towns which might happen to 
lie within their circuit: precedeney 
to he regulated by the contributions 
of the different p:riſhes to the pub- 
lic burthens. Theſe aſſemblies to 
diſtribute the national taxes and la- 
cal expenditure among the toun- 
and pariſhes of their circuit, and to 
elect a deputy to the provincial aſ- 
ſembly. "The qualification of the 
members of the provincial afſembly 
to be a landed property of ol. per 
annum ; precedency to be regulated 
by the contributions of the different * 
diſtricts. The provincial aſſeniblies 
ſhould be impowered to diſtribute 
the taxes and public burthens a+ 
mon:? the different diſtricts, to clais 
the lands for the diſtribution of the 
land-tax, and to ſuperintend in ge- 
ncral the pecuniary concerns of thei 

rovince. No expence ſhould be 
incurred without their direction, no 
operation executed without their 
ſanction, which they might grant 
proviſionally, till the king in coun- 
cil ſhould have taken cognizance of 
the ſubject, - The provincial aſſem- 
blies ſhould meet annually, and one 
third of their members be renewed 
in the ſame period, 

The ſubject of the ſecond memo- 
rial was the land-tax. The preſent 
mode of collecting it was ſubject to 
the moſt odious inequalities. . In 
one province it was levied at. one 
rate and under one form, and in 
another province under another. 
There were free towns and towns 
that paid by contract, pays d'ctat 
and lands where the tax was re- 
deemed. The clergy, the firſt or- 
der of men in the ſtate, paid nothing. 
The poſleſſors, the farmers of the 
royal domains paid nothing, Te- 
nants in appanage, princes, knights 
of Malta, teveral monaRe communis , 
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ties claimed the ſame exemption. A 
part of the land - tax, the third twen- 
ticth had been granted in 1782, 
and expired in January ' -8-, The 
king propoſed to aboliſh the re- 
maining twentieths computing from 
the ſame term, and to ſubſtitute in 
their place an equal land-tax, from 
which no perſors and no property, 
not even the royal domains, ſhould 
be exempted. A certain portion of 
produce ſhould be levied in kind, a 
twenticth, a twenty-fifth, a thirtieth 
or a forticth according to the qua- 
lity of the land; parks and plcaſure- 
grounds, to be rated on a level with 
the beſt land in their reſpective pa- 
Tiſhes. "ihe produce of the tax to 
be diſpoſ d of in the month of May 
to the beſt bidder by public auction. 
In confideration of this tax, th cler- 
gy, the novility and the magiſtracy 
ſhould be exempted from the capi- 
tation or poll- tax. 

The third memorial treated of 


the redemption of the debts of the 


clergy. In conſideration of their 
exemption ſrom the vingticmes and 
other taxes, they were accuſtomed 
to grant to the king a ſort of bene- 
volence or free · giſt, which uſually 
took place at the end of every five 
years. To raiſe this ſum they had 
contracted a corporate debt, from 
which, as it was now intended that 
they ſhould contribute to the public 
burthens equally with the other or- 


ders of the ſtate, it was but juſt they 


ſhould be liberated. For this pur- 
= two methods were propoſed. 

he ſirſt was to permit the redemp- 
tion of all quit-rents paid in mort- 
main by the proprietors of lands to 
the clergy. The ſecond was the 
ale of the rights of judicature, of 
hunting, and other honorary appen- 
dages to the eſtates of the prit ſtood. 
Theſe two reſources would probably 
be ſuthcient in three years to redeem 
the clergy from a hurthen of inter- 


eſt amounting to 290,000]. per an- 
num. 
the current intereſt, which of courſe 
would continually diminith till that 
time. | 

The ſubject of the fourth memo- 
rial was the taille, perfonal and real, 
which would admit of a complete 
reform, when the provincial aſſem- 
blies and the impot territorial, or 
equal land-tax, ſhould have beeu 


— eſtabliſhed. For the pre- 


ſent the king propoſed, that, with 
reſpect to the perſonal taille, which 
was moſt liable to abuſe, no perſon 
ſhould henceforth pay more than a 
twenty-fourth of his income, and no 
manufacturer or artiſan more than 
the produce. of one day's Jabour, 
With reſpect to the real taille, the 
king abandoned one-fourth of the 
amount of the whole tax; and, in 
relief of the inferior land-owners, 
propoſed to grant to the rural pa; 
rithes 2 ſum equal to one-twentieth 
of their taille reſpectively for thc 
ſupport of the poor. 

The ſiſth memorial related to the 
corn-trade, That every man had a 
right to diſpoſe of his produce with- 
out reſtraint, was a conſequence 
from the very nature of property, 
nor could any miſchief refult from 
its univerſal application, "The king 
only reſerved to himſelf the power 
of ſuſpending the foreign exports, 
for a part or the whole of any pro- 
vince, the ſtates or provincial aſ- 
fembly of which ſhould demand 2 
ſuſpenſion, the prohibition not to 
extend to any province that had 10; 
made a ſimilar demand, nor to ex- 
ceed in any ſingle grant of the king 
the term of one year. The peopi: 
would thus by degrees be induced t0 
acquieſce in an entire and perpetual 
liberty, 

The laſt memorial of the firſt di. 
viſion treated of the corvee, or ne- 
thod of repairing the public * 
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by the compulſory labour of the 
ſubject. This law had been the 
ſubject of various regulations in the 
preſent reign, Mr. Turgot had 
aboliſhed the corvce in kind, and 
ſubſtituted in its room a pecuniary 
contribution to be regulated in its 
collection by the vingticmes, or ſub- 
fiſting land-tax. This alteration 
was ſoon after ſuſpended, and leave 
granted to the corporations to dif- 
charge the corvee either in kind or 
by a pecuniary contribution, as they 
ſhould think proper. Mr. de Ca- 
lonne, by an edict of the ſixth of 
November 1786, again eſtabliſned 


an univerſal commutation, to cont1- 


nue for three years, and to be regu- 
jated by the amount of the capita- 
tion and the taille. It was now 
propoſed, tizat the king ſhould 2 
ſerve all local practices conſiſtent 
with this principle; and that, 
whereas by the edict of November 
the produce of the commutation 
was directed to be paid to the king's 
receivers-general, who were to ad- 
vance previouſly to the payment, 
ſuch ſums as the corvce might ap- 
ar to require, the produce ſhould 
— be paid to a receiver appointed 
by the aſſemblies of the diſtricts, 
Such was a part of the plans that 
were ſubmitted to the aitembly of 
notables. The ſituation of that aſ- 
ſembly was trying and important. 
Though they did not directly poſ- 
ſeſs a legiſlative authority, their in- 
Huence, with reſpect to the exe- 
cution of the project ſubmitted to 
them, mult neceſirilv be comider- 
able. The plan was vait, philan- 
throphical and ſublime, But France 
could not call together to the diſ- 
cuſlion of it men already habituated 
to the debates of laugivers; and 
the novelty of their occupation and 
the inexperience of their members 
could not fail to produce ſome inauſ- 
picious conſequences to the bulnets 
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in which they were engaged. They 
were couſtituted partly of eccleſiaſ- 
tics, men indeed of confiderable in- 
formation and knowledge, but who 
were attached more than any other 
body in the ſtate to their corporate 
privileges, and were likely to con- 
ſider themſelves as particularly at- 
tacked in the project of Mr, de Ca- 
lonne. There were alſo men of 
rank and family, full it may be of 
probity - and honour, but whoſe 
— purſuits had been of a mi- 
itary Kind, and who had recourſe 
in the preſent inſtance to other 
men for information and inſtruction. 
Their inſtructors were principally 
of a ſubordinate claſs, and little 
likely to riſe ſuperior to thoſe pre- 
judices, with which the project of 
the controller-general maintained a 
continual warfare. The moſt nu- 
merous diviſion of the aſſembly con- 
ſifted of lawyers and magiſtrates, 
en unaccuſtomed to regard a great 
whole, but who were deily verſed 
in the minutiæ and petty refine- 
ments, by which fraud and decep- 
tion are repelled in a court of juſ- 
tice, and the lives and property of 
men defended. This was the audi- 
ence Mr. de Calonne had under- 
taken to illuminate and to perſuade. 
He had yet another difficulty 
to encounter. "The great baſis of 
his plan was the exiſting deficien- 
cy of the revenue, and the de- 
fence of his ewn adrminiftration 
depended upon the truth of what 
he had affertzd, that this deficiency 
was of no recent date, The prin- 
cipal circumſtance that ſtood in 
oppoſition to this aſſertion, was the 
Compte Rendu of Mr. Necker for 
the year 1781, in which France was 
repreſented as poſſeſſing a clear ſur- 
plus of 425,000]. This perform- 
ance had been publiſhed, had been 
read with eagerneſs, had been re- 
garded as an era in the hiſtory of 


France. 
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France. The ſubject had been far- 
ther developed by the author in a 
treatrie upon the Adminiſtration of 
the Finances of France, which was 

bliſhed in Januzry 1785, and had 
Feed to keep alive the party and 
principles of the Compte Rendu. Mr. 
Necker had a numerous claſs of ad- 
Herruts. He had always been po- 
pular';- and, beſide his other ac- 
compliſliments, he poſſeſſed that firms 
plicity and ſeverity, which have ever 
produced the moſt ſtriking effects 
among the people at large. 

Being informed by common ru- 
monr of the principles upon which 
Mfr. de Calonne intended to pro- 
cced, he addrefſed a letter to that 
miniſter upon the twenty-ninth of 
January, in which he demanded of 

im, that he would either in no 
fort impeach the credit belonging to 
the Compte Rendu, or that he would 
previouſly communicate his objec- 
tions to him, and ſuffer him to point 
eyt' to him their fallacy. Mr. de 
Calonne replied, that it was not in 
his character to impeach, to accuſe, 
to advance criminal charges; that 
the propoſal of Mr. Necker was 
uſeleſs, as he had no doubts to be 
removed ; that the mode of examin- 
ation he had adopted did not admit 
of uncertainty ; that the reſult had 
convinced both the king and him- 
ſelf of a conſtant deficit ; but that 
they had both been aware of the 
great diffioulty of forming an eſti- 
mite for an average year, ſuch as 
Mt. Necker had attempted, and 
were ready to do jultice to the rec- 
titude of his intentions. 

It is difficult to ſay what conduct 
it became Mr. de Calonne to have 
held upon this occaſion. A perſonal 
diſcuſſion between him and his rival 
would have been uſeleb, and it re- 
quires: no ſagacity to predict that 
they would have parted with the 
tame ſentiments upon the ſubject 


- with which they met. 
demanded a conference about three 
weeks b:{ore the opening of the al- 
ſembly, when the ane bye 
was moſt deeply enaged in prepar- 
ing to meet the heads of the nation, 
and when it leaſt became him to 
loſe fight of matters of public con- 
cern for the ſake of private and per- 
fonal controverſy. He might, as 
Mr. Necker afterwards propoſed, 
have held this debate in the preſence 
of the king. But the king was al- 
ready convinced, and the council, 
had they been preſent, would have 
individually adhered to their pre- 
conceived ſyſtem. Such a debate 
was ſcarcely calculated for any other 
purpoſe than to revive the ſpirit of 
intrigue and give new vigour to 
the flames of inteſtine cabal. There 
was a third expedient. Mr. de Ca- 
lonne might have met Mr. Necker 
in the aſſembly of the notables, Mi- 
niſters however are little diſpoſed tc 
give that conſequence to their rivals, 
which ſuch a conceſſion would have 
_— and it ſeems fair to ſup- 
poſe, that the criſis muſt be of na 
common emergency that would 
juſtify ſo extraordinary a proceed- 
ing. 

U pon the grounds of the controver- 
ſy between them it is ſomewhat dith- 
cult to decide. That neither of them 
was guilty of a voluntary deception 
may fairly be concluded from their 
general character. That neither or 
them was exempt from error will pro- 
bably be the opinion of him, who 
ſhall read Mr. de Calonne's Re- 
ponſe and Mr. Necker's Nouveaux 
Eclairciſſemens. It has ſufficiently 
appeared, that the former was occa- 
ſionally light, volatile and unequal. 
It is probable in the nature of things, 
that, Mr. Necker having avowedly 
found a deficit, his ſyſtem of finances 
was not the moſt happily adapted 
tor the creation gf a ſurplus, One 
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numerous. The plan for the eſta- 
blimmment of provincial aſſemblies 
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point in which theſe ſtateſmen dif- 
tered was, that Mr. Necker's cſti- 
mate for the year 1781, was the 
eſtimate of an ordinary or average- 
year,' and Mr. de Calonne's account 
of the year 1781, like his account 
of ſeveral years preceding and ſub- 
ſequent, was the account of an ef- 
fective year, or the actual balances 
a5 they ſtood in the archives of the 
treaſury royal. As the balances of 
the ſeveral years taken in this form 
exhibited equal deficits or deficits 
increaſing in arithmetical propor- 
tions, it ſhould ſeem that Mr. de 
Calonne had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with his mode of computation. 

The notables were diſtributed by 
the king into ſeven ſections or bu- 
reaux, each of them preſided by a 
prince of the blood, and it was re- 
commended to them to examine the 
memorials ſeparately at firſt, and then 
to compare their different deciſions. 
For this latter purpoſe they met in 
what was called a grand committee 
preſided by monſicur, next brother 
to the ſovereign; the general aſſem- 
blies held by royal command, were 
ſtyled ſcances. The firſt meeting 
in committee took place on the 
twenty-ſixth of February ; and the 
firſt diviſion of the project of the 
controller-general was eighteen days 
under the diſcuſſion of the notables, 
from the twenty-third of February 
to the twelfth of March. 

The memorials were examined by 


men leſs anxious for the public 


good than alarmed for the preſerva- 
tion of their reſpective 2 
tions were 


they adopted, but with various nſo- 


ditcations. They obſerved, that it 
was dangerous to give many votes 
ton ſnighe perſon ; and that, if theſe 


multiplied votes were eſtabliſhed, as 


nice ſcemed in fome cales to te- 
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quire, it ought to be in the loweſt 
poſſible ratio. It was neceſſary, 
they ſaid, to preſetve to the two. 
higher orders of the ſtate .the pre- 
cedence they hid ever enjoyed. 
The provincial aſſemblies would 
prove the conduits of a democratical 
prove ple, if they were not illuminated 
y the nice honour and ſuperior. 
education of the nobility andeleggy.” 
The bureau of monſieur recom- 
mended, that whatever had relation 
to the militia ſhould be referred ta 
the provincial aſſemblies. The im- 
pct territorial was the true ſource of 
all their difficulties. They decided, - 
that the collection in kind was totally 
impracticable ; that, if it were at all 
introduced, it muſt be pecuniary, but 
that they could determine nothing 
final ref N it, till they were ac+ 
quainted with its amount, the diſtri- 
bution that would be neccflary, and 
the methods and expences of collect - 
ing it, Upon the redemption of the - 
debts of the clergy they remarked, 


that the method propoſed was con- 


trary to the laws of property, . that 
the honorary rights of the clergy 
were not leſs ſacred than the eſtates 
of the laity, and that to ſubject them 
to a compulſory ſale would unhinge 
the very Ny fag of government. 
There were livings, . hoſpitals and 
colleges, that would loſe much more 
by the redemption of their revenues 
in mortmain than the equiyalent. 
of their ſhire of the intereſt of the 


common debt. They would of courſe: - 


expect to be indemnitied by the cler- 
gy at large, and this would create 
endleſs miſunderſtandings. The 


notables unanimouſly recommended 
the extinction of the debt of the 


clergy ; but beſought the king to 
hear the repreſentations of the ho- 


dy of the prieſthood, before he gave 


to the preſent memorial the form of 
a Jaw, Upon the memorial for 
madifying the impoſition of the 

taille 
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taille ſome bureaux remarked, that 
the artiſans being in general at their 
eaſe, had no claim upon the pro- 
= indulgence ; that it ought to 
e confined to ſuch as had no other 
ſubſiſtence than their ſalaries; that 
the beneficence of the ſover eign 
ſhould not be made a ſource of ad- 
ditional expence for the taille of pro- 
ty and agriculture; and that the 
perſonal taille which fell upon com- 
merce and annuities, ought not to he 
diminiſhed, fince merchants and an- 
nuitants were not leſs capable of ſup- 
porting their ſhare of the public bur- 
thens than the proprietors of land. 
Finally, they recommended to the 
king to refer the ſubject of this me- 
morial to the provincial aſſemblies. 
The , or the freedom of the 
corn-trade was received with unani- 
mous approbation: that for the com- 
mutation of the corvee gave occafion 
to obſervations, the object of which 
was to ſubmir its adminiſtration to 
the provincial aſſemblies. 

The two great objects of the pro- 
jc ct of Mr. "de Calonne were, the 
municipal aſſembles and the imp9t 
territorial : the former as the ſource 
of future profp-rity to the kingdom 
of France ; the litter 2s the means 
of annihilating the exiſting deficit, 
The remaining articles of his plan 
may be regard. d as the corollarics 
and appendages of this msgmhcent 
defign. Five of the propoſals of the 
firſt diviſion were admitted by the 
notables with certain modifications; 


but their oppotition to the impat 


territorial was calculited to rake 
away the animating ſpirit, the uni- 
verſal centre from the whole. In 
this oppoſition they ſcemed however 
to be not a little pertinacious. They 
declared, that it was impoilible for 
them to adopt ſo conſiderable a ma- 
ſure, without being firſt informed 
of the extent of the deficit, of the 
manner in which it had grown 


AND 


ſince the year 1781, of the 5. 
mount of the poſſible ſavings b. 
retrenchment and reform, and 5 
the expected produce of the ſtamp 
regulation, the increaſe of the cut. 
toms, and the partial alienation of 
the royal domains. 

It had been no part of the inten- 
tion of Mr. de Calonne to lay before 


the notables the accounts and eſti. + 7 


mates of government. In his opening 
ſneech he had acquainted them with 
the enquiries cf the fovereign, ti? 
certainty that had followed upon | 
thoſe enquiries, and the general re- 
ſult of all that had taken place upon 
the ſubject. The matter had dern 
more fully ſubmitted, previoully 5 
the meeting of the notab les to the 
king in council. The king had a. 
pointed two of the ſenior counſellun 
to enter with the controller-gen-r:| 
into the minutiæ of his inveſtigs 
tion. It was thought inconfittent 
with the ſpirit of the French ga— 
vernment to {ubmit the accounts 0 
any other body of men in the nation, 
The king was the abf Inte fove- 
reign, the ſole legiflator of his king. 
dom ; and he could not depart from 
this character without incroachin; 
upon his ;noſt unqueſttonable an! 
ſacred prerogative, The notab!:: 
were called together not to contro), 
but to adviſe. A deſtrable chan 
in the ſtite of affairs was intended; 
and it was thought ſuitable to deve- 
lop and familiariſe its benefits 
the heads of the nation, previou! 
to its final eſtabliſliiment. Wh. 


2 


was therefore chicky incumbent ug 
on the notables, was to compare 

exiſting cuſtoms and us with tho! 
which were now ſuggeſted. Wes 


the provincial aſſemblies a probe: 


ble means of lightening and equi 
izing the national burthens ? Ong)! 
the corn-txade to be free, or ſuby 


to multiplied reſtrictions? WW 
the corvee in money better than 
TUE 
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earvie in kin! > Was not the land- 
tax propoſed ſubject to fewer incon- 
veniencts than the preſent ving- 
times? Was it not more conliit- 
ent with policy and reaſon to ex- 
tend the tax over all claſtes of 
men than to exempt from its opera- 
tion numerous bodies of the opulent, 
and ſaffer it to fall with double 
preſlure upon the indigent and la- 
borious ? 
ed ſituation ot the country could be 
completely removed by ſuch inno- 
vations, was it poſſible that any 
eſtabliſument could be more deſir- 
able? 

As the notabl:s appeared diſpoſed 
to perſiſt in their objections and de- 
mand, the king caſed it be ſigni- 
fied to them, that he was determined 
to introduce the impot territorial, 
and that it therefore became them to 
debate, not the principle of the mea- 
fare, but the moſt equitable form 
it could aſſume. This intimation, 
inſtead of producing the intended 
effet, only rendered the aſſembly 
more refractory, It was ſaid, that 
the minifter had con oRed them for 
no other purpoſe than to make 
them ſerve as a battery, ſrom which 
he might more conveniently play 
off his artillery upon the parlia- 
ments, and oblige them to regiſter 
the laws he ariopted. In fine the 
diſcontent increated in ſo conſider- 
able a degree, as to induce Mr. de 
Calonne to. a perſonal conference 
with his opponents in the grand 
committee 7 the aſſembly on the 
tecond of March. 

Upon this occaſion the controller- 
general undertook to prove to the 
notables, that the tax he propoſed 
eventually fell only upon the net 
produce, when the expences of 
the proprietors had been deducted ; 
and he declared the aſſembly per- 
lectly at liberty to diſcuſs buth the 


If the preſent embarraſſ- 
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principle and the clauſes of the ſe- 
veral laws. But theſe conceſſions 
did not ſatisſy his audience. The 
oppoſition began to be perſonal, 
The creait of Mr. de Calonne had 
never been in proportion to his abi- 
lities He was known to be vola- 
tile; he was believed to be uneco- 
nomical. Could there be a more 
natural foundation, upon which for 
the alarmed privileges of the nobi- 
lity and clergy to build the ſteret 
project of ruining the man, by 
whom they were thus courageouſly 
attacked? Cabal lent its aſſiſtance 
to theſe inveterate enemies. Every 
man who withe1 to be in office, 
every man who expected to gain by 
the change, was eager to put his 
hand to the overturning the totter- 
ing fabric. The miniſter was de- 
ſtined to be the victim of this exten- 
ve conſpiracy; his plans were reſerv- 
ed for a better and a more honour- 
able fate. | 

The great perſonal queſtion a- 
gaintt Mr. de Calonne was the defi- 
eit; and the numerous friends of 
Mr. Necker made the diſpute prin- 
cipally tum upon the validity of the 
Compte Rendu. The controller- 
general carried with him to the 
grand committee acomparative ſtate- 
ment of the eſtimate of Mr. Necker 
tor the year 1781, and of the effec- 
tive accounts for that year.' Alone 
with this paper in his hand, he met 
the curioſity, the objections, the re- 
plies of the whole aiſembly. He 
read and commented upon the feve- 
ral articles. . He handed the paper 
from one to another of the' perſons 
ſeated on his right. On his left he 
canvatied the enquiries and remarks 
ot the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, the 
eazer and pathunate advocate of Mr. 
Necker. The archbiſhop challenged 
the miniſter to uce an error of 
250, 9 ol. in the Compte Rendu, and 
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declared that he would give up his 
cauſe in the event of ſuch a diſco- 
very. Mr. de Calonne undertook 
to prove an error of 2, 330, col. an 
actual deficit of ,o, col. In the 
midſt of this ſcene he is ſaid to have 
preſerved the moſt admirable collect- 
edneſs.and equanimity, and to have 
develaped his concept ions with a rea- 
(neſs. and perſpicuity that has ſel- 


dom been equalled. 


Ability was but a feeble reſource 
againſt the various powers that now 


| ſeemed confederated againſt him. 


The notables, having in ſome de- 
gree contented to the other five ar- 
ticles, perſiſted in their refuſal of 


the impöt territorial, and voted for 


poſtponing its farther confideration, 
till they had gone through the re- 
maining diviſions of his project. 
The ſecond part he ſubmitted to 
the aſſembly on the tweltth of 
March; its general ſubject was com- 
merce. 

The firſt memorial related to the 
duties of traite, or the taxes upon 
commodities that were brought from 
one place to another; and the ob- 
jects it propoſed were, firſt, to abo- 
liſh the duties between province and 
province; and ſecondly, to eftablith 
2 rational and uniform tariff upon 
the different frontiers of the king- 
dom. The former had been the 


ſubject of the repreſentat ions of the 


ſtates- general of Louis the Thir- 
teenth ; it had been partially at- 
tempted by Colbert, and had again 
been revived in the year 1762. Se- 
ven- years had been ſpent in the en- 
quiries: then inſtituted; and theſe 
enquiries furniſhed materials for the 
preſent propnſal. The kingdom 
was now divided into provinces of 


farm, who had voluntarily accepted 


the melioration of Colbert ; pro- 


vinces reputed foreign, by whom 


it had been refuſed; and provinces 
upon the footing of foreign nations, 


AND 
ſuch as Metz, Lorraine and Alſace; 


who were lefs reſtrained in their 
commeroe upon the outer frontiers 
than in their commerce with the in- 
terior parts of the kingdom. It was 
the king's Intention to aboliſh all 
duties upon the tranfport of good: 
ſrom one part of the kingdom to 
another, and to remove the offices 
at which they were collected, and 
the barriers eſtabliſhed to ſecure 
them, to the frontiers of his domi- 
nions. He would obtain in the con- 
ſequent reduction of expence and 
ſuppreſſion of a great number of 
officer, a compenſation adequate to 
more than two-thirds of the reve- 
nue he abandoned. 

In reducing the tariff upon ex- 
ternal commerce, the duties upon 
importation were diſtributed into 
{1x claſſes, and upon exportation in- 
to four. The loweſt rate of impoſt 
was a quarter per cent, and was laid 
upon goods the commerce of which 
it was moſt deſirable to encourage, 
being intended for no ather purpoſe 
than to obtain an exact knowledge of 
the quantity of exports and imports. 
The higheſt duty was twelve per 
cent. A prohibition was to be 
placed upon the importation of the 
produce of foreign colonies and of 
plain and figured cottons; and upon 
the exportation of timber, hemp, 
flax, hog's briſtles, pot-aſh, peltry, 
tallow, aſhes and il ron 

The king was farther defirous of 
encouraging the carrying and tranſit 
trade, and of gaining to his ſubjects 
the conduits of wealth that had been 
tound to accrue from theſe ſources. 
For this purpoſe he intended to in- 
ſtitute no other duty than of one 
per cent upon goods paſhng 
through his dominions, and one-halt 
per cent upon goods depoſited en 
entrepot, Theſe taxes would pay 
the expence of regulation and ſu- 
perintendance; and no other ob- 


i muſt be ſuſpended. 
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Jed was intended. Metz, Lorraine 
and Alſace, which enjoyed a perfect 
J exemption iu this reſpect, ſhould be 


oy * * * * . 
continued in their preſent immuni- 


ties; the commoditics. of the Le- 


vant would be equally free. It was 


alſo deſigned to aboliſh the duties 
of toll in the interior parts of the 
kingdom; but the commiſſioners, 
vho had been ſeveral years engaged 
in the inveſtigation of this ſubject, 
had not yet finiſhed their enquiries, 
and the king was therefore unin- 
formed of the amount of the in- 


demnifications that might be ne- 


3 cellary to different proprietors. Of 
conſequence this part of the object 
Indemnitca- 
tions were alſo promiſed to ſuch 
perſons as might be ultimately in- 
Jured by any of the preſent com- 
4 merctal, regulations, Annexed to 
ö the memorial was a calculation of 
the adyantages that were expected 
7 to: reſult ta the different parts of. 
the kingdom, the total of which a- 
mounted to 84,0001. 
There were various other duties, 
not uſually claſſed with the duties of 
traite, becauſe the removal of com- 
modities from one place to another, 
vas not the immediate topic of im- 
poſition, which, yet would fall to 
the ground along with the abuſes 
nou propoſed for correction, and 
many of which could not be pre- 
ſerved after the deſtruction of the 
interior barriers. Theſe were the 
ſubject of the four following memo- 
| rials, The firſt was the duty upon 
the iron manufacture, which was 
cried in the generalities of Paris, 
Dijon, Metz and Nancy, and ex- 
iſted no where elſe either with re · 
gard to domeſtic or foreign iron. It 
was propoſed to aboliſh it altoge- 
ther upon the home manufacture, 
and to introduce an uuiform tariff 
pon the foreign in all parts of the 
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kingdoms It was computed that in 
confequerice of this regulation the 
treaſury royal would ſuffer a loſs of 
cc, col, per annum. The fecond 
duties of tins. claſs had been laid 
upon the gauging, factorage and 
other circumſtances relative towines, 
brandies and liquid - commoditres. 
The third branch confiſted of duties 
upon oils and foap, which it was in- 
tended to aboliſi. The duties upon 
ous would be ſtill continued wat 
reſpect to foreign nations, in addi- 
tion to the tariff of ten per cem. 
Upon ſoap it was propoſed to grant 
a bounty of two and ſixperce per 
hundred weight upon exportation. 
The lots that would accrue to go- 
vernment under this head was taken 
at 66,000l. ſterling. The tourt 
branch was compoſed of anchorage, 


ballaſt and fiſhery duties, fore of 


which were reduced and fyſtem:« 
tiled, others were .aboliſbed. The” 
duties of anchorage, which varied 
exceedingly in different pe rts' oi the 
kingdom, were wholly annihilated; 
and the lofs was completely indem- 
nified by a uniform duty upon fo- 
reign vetlels, which, though its total 
was augmented, was yet conſider- 
ably interior to what French veſſels 
paid in the ports of other conntries, 
and inferior to the rate of duty now 
exiſting in certain ports of the king- 
dom. The fixth memorial related 
to the duties upon ſugar, coffee and 
other articles imported from the 
French colonies, from à part of 
which Bretagne, Franche - Conne- 
and the three German provirces 
enjoyed a preſent exemption, Theſe 
exemptions muſt of courfe be aboliſt - 
ed: and, though the provinces muſt 
partially fuffer from tite abolition, 
yet there was not one of them, that 
would not be a conſiderable gainer 


+4 


by the whole of the preſent com- 
mercial reg lations takertogethor. - 
| >} % 11 T 
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The ſeventh memorial reloted to 
the commerce of ſnuff and tobacco, 
which materially intericred with the 
aew regulations. The provinces of 
Alſace, Franche Comtꝭ and the Ne- 
therlands at preſent enjoyed an en- 
t ird ſreruom for cultivating, manu- 
facturing and vending the produce 
of the tobacco plant. The diſtinc- 
tion betycen theſe provinces and 
the other parts of the kingdom had 
been maintained by means of the 
internal barrier. Theſe barriers 
being deſtroyed, a new form of pro- 
cee _ be neceſfary. It was 

opoted, that the cultivator ſhould 
be obliged to ſignify to the farmers- 
genera} the quantity of land he de- 
ſtined for this purpoſe, and to give 
them notice of the period of harveſt. 
Only three months was commonly 
to be allowed for drying and ſell- 
ing. The manufacture Was to be 
reſtricted to the farmers - general 
with a privilege for the towns of 
Dankirk a Straſbourg; the cul- 
tivator to be allowed to ſell his com- 
modities either to theſe manufac - 
turers or to purchaſers in foreign 
countries. Ml 8 | 

The ſubject of tlie eighth memo- 
rial was the gabelle, or tax upon 
ſalt, an impoſt, which was at prx- 
ſant inſeparably connected with the 
interior barriers. Fhis tax exceed- 


K * 


ed in its produce the preſent ving- 


times or land-tax, and contributed 
tothe revenue 2, doo, pol. annually. 
It was in the higheſt degree uncqual 
in its diſtribution; in one place 
a third of the kingdom raiſed: 
1366-000t.; in another a fourth 
part raiſed 508, o.; the whole re- 
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jority of them were im 


that five hundred perſons, were an. 
nually condemned for this crime to 
impriſonment and the gallies. Vet, 
odious as was the nature of the tax, 
it was impoilible for - government 
under its preſent-circumſtances to 
ſacrifice it. 4 
Various ſyſtems of melioration 
had been fuggeſted ; but the ma- 
practicable. I 
It could neither be changed, into au | 
equal tax of the fame nor of another 
denomination. In the former caſc, 
certain provinces would purchaſe 
their ſalt, ſome at four, ſome at ſix 
times the price to which they were 
accuſtomed ; and the very idea of 
ſuch a meaſure would excite the 
moſt dangerous fermentation. In 
the. latter caſe an impoſt muſt be 
introduced that would double the FS, 
taille or triple the eapitation ; and e 
the immunities of the favoured pro- 
vinces would be equally deſtroyed as 
upon the former ſuppoſition, 'To 
endeavour to introduce arr equa! 
price by degrees would alſo prove a 
ſource of diſaffection, and had the 
farther inconvenience of rendering e 
neceſſary the preſervation of the in- 
terior barriers. To ſimit the quan- 
tity of free {It to be conſumed by 
the favoured provinces would be 
liable to equal diſadvantages. | 
The plan therefore adopted by 
Mr. de Ealonne was to fix the quan- Þ 
tity of taxed ſalt to be conſumed by 
the pays de gabelle, a regulation 
that already exiſted among them iti 
different forms; and for govern- i 
ment to ſupply the ſalt, that ould 
be conſumed beyond this eſtimate, 


at a market price, and in compe- 
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maining provinces did not contribute tition with the free trader. Th: 
more than 2, Kl. The expences! king would be able to ſupply the 
& collection were equal to one · fiſth ſalt, the purchaſe of which was ob- 
ot the produce; the temptation it ligatory, at a lower eſtimate and an 

| afforded to ſmuggling between pro- inferior price, without loſs to the 
1 vince and province was ſo vic, public treaſury ; - in conſideration 
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f a ſaving of 125,000]. per annum 
ann I the charge of collection, and a 
Ie to | Duty of three ſhillings and four 
Yet, Pence per hundred weight, that 
tax, Frould be impoſed upon the ſurplus 
nent alt, in order to bring its price to a 
5 to Peel with that of the favoured pro- 
1 inces. The relief that would ac- 
tion rue to the ſubject was calculated 
ma- t 400, oool. The diſtribution of 
ble. F ſhe im would be intruſted to'the 
0 al! | Fnunicipal aſſemblies, and the pro- 
ther] luce in the firſt inſtance collected 
caſe, y their officers. The chief diffi- 
haſe F'Fulty in the execution of this plan 
t ix FFrould be relative to the great ci- 
vere ies, in which the number of inha- 
1 Of Pitants were continually varying, 
the] Puch as Paris, Verſailles, Rouen and 
In Lyons. Some ſupplement would 
t be Fe indiſpenſibly neceſſary in theſe 
the Pour inſtances. The lots in Paris 
and Pas computed at 100,000. and it 
pro- as propoſed to be compenſated by 
a g duty of four and one-ſixth per 
10 FFent upon goods entering the capi- 
qua! , and of eight ſhillings and four 
ve a Fence per head upon ſervants. 
the Mr. de Calonne introduced this 
ring c ond ſeries of memoirs to the not- 
in- Fables with a ſpeech, in which he 
lan- complimented them upon the pro- 
by Axreſs they had already made. The 
be ing had ſeen with ſatisfaction, that 
? he ſentiments of the aſſembly were 
by Fin general in uniſon with his prin- 
lan- kiples; and that, penetrated with 
| by the attention and beneficence that 
tion characteriſed his deſign, they had 
1 in Fſhown themſelves deſirous of contri- 
rn- FFbuting to perfect its exccution. 
ld [ They had not ſought after the ob- 
ate, ections of which it was ſuſceptible, 
e. dut for the ſake of preventing and 
he {pointing out methods to avoid them. 
the In fine, the difficulties that ſtruck 
oh- Wthem, were principally relative to 
| an forms, and did not interfere with 
the ¶ what was moſt eſſential in the object 
ion Wet the king, the meliorating his fi- 
Y 
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nances and the relieving his ſubjects 
by the reformation of abutes. 

The ſpeech of the miniſter was 
not treated as a mere affair of com- 
pliment and ceremony. The not- 
ables examined it with ſti ictneſs, 
and put the ſevereſt conſtruction 
upon the expreſſions it cantained. 


Avprehenſive leſt by a ſiniſter im 


plication they ſhould be conſidered 
as having extended their approha- 
tion farther than they had really 
done, all the bureaux requeſted of 
the king a copy of the ſpeech that 
had been made by the controller- 
— They remarked, that they 

ad not approved of the municipal 
aſſemblies, without materially chang- 
ing its leading features, which the 
deemed abfolutely incompatible wit 
the conſtitution of the kingdom. 
While they had declared the impot 
territorial in kind vague, diſpropor- 
tioned, waſteful inadmiſhble, 
they had by no means decided in 
favour of its collection in any other 
form. They had regarded the me- 
thod propoſed for the extinction of 
the debts of the clergy as ſubverſive 
of the ſacred rights of property. It 
therefore — nat be pretended 
that their opinions did not differ 
from the memorials communicated 
to them in points of the moſt eſſen- 
tial importance, and they requeſted 
the king to ſuffer this proteſt to be 
inſerted in the journals of their 
tranſactions. 

They now eeded to examine 
the topics of the ſecond diviſion. 
With reſpect to the firſt, the re- 
moval of the interior barriers, they 
requeſted the king to ſuſpend the 
facrifices he was willing to make, 
till he had more fully aſcertained 
the increaſe of revenue he was 
taught to expect; and to conſult 
the provincial ab emblies upon the 
propriety of the meaſure. In gene- 
ral they approved of the new tariff. 

C They 
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They acknowledged that it was 
built upon a juſt ar of the 
refpective intereſts of the ſtate in its 
commerce, active and paſſive; but 
this did not hinder them from pro- 
— ſeveral important alterations. 
They recommended its eſtabliſh- 

ment for a limited time, that it 
might finally be modified in purſu- 
ance of the communications of the 
merchants, the trading companies 
and the chambers of commerce. In 
the mean time they intreated the 
king to declare, that he would not 

add any new duty in the way of a 
per centage to thoſe which were 
now defined. They teſtiſied their 
gratitude for the ſuppreſſion of the 
duties upon the iron manufacture, 
and the duties upon the circul-tion 
of wines, brandies, and other fiquid 
commodities. They recommended 
the admiſſion of foreign oils at a 
lower duty. than that propoſed in 
the fourth memorial, as being of 
great uſe in the manufacture of 
ſoap. With reſpect to the duties 
upon colonial produce and tobac- 
co, they intreated the kiny to 
liften to the repreſentations of the 
provinces particuftarby intereſted in 
the new regulations. With reſpect 
to the gabcile, they ſeemed deſirous 
wholly to ſet aſide the project of the 
controller- general, and to ſubſtitute 
another, which came from monſieur, 
next hrother to the king. This was 
totally to annihilate the duty, and 
to ſubſtitute in its room a pecuniary 
tax, adjuſted to the proportions of 
the exiſting gabelle, and diſtributed 
dy the provincial aſſemblies. 

But it was not only in the afſem- 
bly of notables that Mr. de Calonne 
was deſtined to encounter reſiſtance 
and contradiction. Among the at- 
tacks to which he was at this time 
expoſed, one of them eded 
from a quarter, from which he could 


+ frarcely have expected it. It was 
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made by the count de Mirabear | 


This extraordinary genius had eat 
attracted the notice of the controlle: 


general. He found in him a min 
of no vulgar dimenſions ; turbulen 


and factious, if he were reſtrain 
from that activity to which his nz 
ture inclined him; capable of th 
moſt beneficial atchievements, if, b; 


the penetration of his rar me 


the auſpicious diſpoſition of fortune, 


he were placed in a ſituation fu 


which his habits had prepared hin 
Mr. de Calonne removed him fron 


3 


the deſultory courſe of life he ha: 


hitherto purſued, and employe. 
him as his emiſſary to the Germa 
courts, particularly that of Berlin, 

The miniſter ſeems, in the midi 
of his other comprehenſive 


ſpecu- 
lations, to have formed the 2 4 


changing the order and politic: 
connections of Europe, of overturr: 


ing the aſcendancy of Auſtria in the 
cabinet of Verſailles, and of form- 


ing a triple union of Great Britain, 
France and the Pruſſian conneCtiou 
in Germany, Theſe views wer 


particularly congenial to the expar- 


five mind of Mirabeau. He ſeen: 
to have been admitted in a very con. 


2 9 * 


fiderable degree into the confidence 


of "the miniſter; and he was 6 


greatly impreſſed with a convict 
of the powers of his underſtanding 


and the dignity of his character, 


that he profeſſed, he would rath« 
have his hand preſſed in that of Mr. 
de Calonne, than be maſter of 5. 
the thrones in the univerſe. 

But, though he felt conſiderable 
pleaſure in this connection, and 
though the object about which be 
was employed was of uncommon 
magnitude, yet was it not altogr- 
ther ſatisfactory to his reſtleſs ambi- 
tion. The court of France had its 
—— repreſentative at Berlin, and 

irabeau appeared there in no o.. 


tenſible Ja. He was dir ted 


bt 
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to examine the prediſpoſitions of 
men, to render himſelf acceptable 
to ſuch as were fit for the promo- 
tion of his purpoſe, and to inũnuate 
adroitly upon eyery proper occaſion 
the ſeatiments, which it was wiſhed 
ſhould become prevalent and uni- 
verſal. He was there, rather to pre- 
pare the way for a negociation, 
than to negociate himſelf, But this 
ſituation was frequently accompa- 
nied with mortification, neglect and 
diſappointment, His letters to the 
miniſter were full of complaint and 
diſlatisfaction. At length, when 
the notables were aſſembled, he fi- 
gured to himſelf at Paris a ſcene 
more worthy of his enterpriſing 
temper. He quitted abruptly his 
fituation at Berlin, and haſtened to 
obſerve and take a part in the drama 
that was exhibiting in his own coun- 
try. 
9 to he himſelf an actor, the 
lirſt circumſtance that caught his 
attention, was, the alarming degree 
of ſpeculation prevailing in the pub- 


occalion to notice. He had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings 
upon this ſubject; and had endea- 
voured to correct the ideas of the 
public reſpecting the Spaniſh bank 
of Saint Charles, the company of 
the water-works of Paris and the 
caiſſe d'eſcompte. He was now de- 


.termiaed to _ hinſelt in the 


depth of his reaſonings and the dar- 
ingneſs of his undertaking. He 
publiſhed a piece, entitled, Impeach- 
ment of the Stock - Jobbers, in 
which he printed their names at 
length, and ſucceſsfully detected 
many of their enormities. Irritated 
with the negle& to which he ima- 
gined he had been expoſed, he in- 
volved the miniſter in the general 
charge. He arraigned in terms of 
the greateſt aſperity the meaſures, 
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which had been adopted upon the 


ſubject; and declared, that, as go- 
vernment had employed nothing 
reſpectable in any of its expedients, 
as all its operations bore the ſtamp 
of defpotiſm and perſonal intereſts, 
fo no perſon could now be appre- 
henſive of the ſalutary ſeverity of 
genuine principles. He called upon 
the notables to pronounce from 
three years experience, what it was 
that might be expected from the 
ſyſtem of finance under which they 
lived. He bid them addreſs to the 
king thelagguage of truth. Let them 
tell him, that a miniſter, who was eſ- 
tranged to every principle of good 
faith, of fidelity in engagements, of 
reſpect for the ſacredneſs of property, 


was unfit to remain at the helm of 


commerce, of contracts and of law. 
Let them tell him, that pliancy of 
ſpirit, facility of ſtudy, correctneis of 
ſtyle, the elegance of his preambles, 
the charms ot his elocution, were but 
ſo many new crimes ia a miniſter, 
who developed with {kill the princi- 
ples of an honeſt policy, and cluded 

and inſulted them in his practice. 
Mr. de Calonne endeavoured to 
derive ſome benefit to the public 
from the arguments of his new ad- 
verſary. He at leaſt adopted a new 
courſe with the enemies of the pub- 
lic tranquillity, He had before en- 
deavoured to reduce them by vio- 
lence, he now attempted to gain 
them over by conciliation. He pre- 
vailed upon the principal ſpecula- 
tors to ſign a writing, by which they 
engaged to abandon their traffic. 
He fixed with them a period for 
fulfilling their exiſting contracts. 
He referred to an arbitration the 
diſcovery of ſome medium, by which 
the ſpeculators for the high price of 
funds might not reap all the advan- 
tages annexed to their ſucceſsful 
monopoly, and the ſpeculators for a 
C 2 low 
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low price might nat be abſolutely 
ruined. This project fe:ms never 
to have been carried into complete 
execution. E | 

Beſide the count de Mirabeau, 
the controller-general was attacked 
by another ſort of enemy. A me- 
morial was fecretly prepared, and 
communicated to the ſoverexyn dur- 
ing the ſitting of the notables, which 
wis adapted to ruin the credit of 
Mr. de Calonne, where it had hi- 
therto been moſt ſecure. Its pro- 
feſſed object was to recommend the 


inſtitution of a neu council of fi- 


nance, and the neceſſity for this 
meaſure was endeavoured to be de- 
duced from the uneconomical and 
prodigal ſpirit of the miniſter, who 
was no longer to be truſted without 
the appointment of certain guardi- 
ans, that ſhould watch over and 
cheek the impolicy of his proceed- 
ines. This work was tuppoſed by 


Mr. de Calonne to be the produc- 


tion of the archbi of Foulouſe. 
It inſiſted particslarly upon the 
wanton expence pf certain acquiſi- 
tions and exchanges in the royal do- 
main; meaſures, which have ſince 
been very ably defended by their 
author in his Requcte au Roi. The 
deficit was-treated as having wholly 
accrued under the preſent admini- 
ſtrition. In order the more com- 
pletely to deſtroy his reputation, 
the meaſure of ſummoning the not- 
ables was repreſented as highly im- 
Such aſſemblies had alwavs 
been the ſignals of calamity and diſ- 
treſs. It was an atiront to the na- 
tion, to propoſe to remodel the con- 
ſtitution in the abſence of the ſtates- 
general, who were fo eſlentiully a 

rt of it. | | 

In the midſt of the ſtorms, that 
were thus gathering on every fide, 
the grand projett of the controller- 
general proceeded, The ſecond di- 


viſon having been ſufficiently dif. 
cuſſed, he proceeded to lay before 
the notables the third dviſion, 
which related to the roval domains, 
on the twenty: ninth of March. This 
article conſiſted of only two memo- 
rials, the firtt upon the royal do- 
mains in general, the ſecond upon 
the royal foreſts. The general un- 
prodactiveneſs of landed or : other 
property, not ſuperintended by the 
proprietor himſelt, but by commil.- 
ſioners in his name, is univerſally 
notorious. There was another in- 
convenience to which the royal pro- 
perty was liable. The domains, for- 
merly ſo valuable as to be adequate 
to all the expences of the crown, 
were not reduced to their preſent 
inſignificance but by improper con- 
ceſſions. Could a monarch, the 
moit unalterable in his refolves, the 
moſt ſparing in his liberalities, be 
always upon his guard againſt the 
expoſtulations of deſert, the impor- 
tunity of diſtreſs and the endlet; 
perſeverance of cupidity ? It waz 
therefore propoſed, that the king 
ſhould alienate his domains in per- 
petuity, only reſerving to himfclt 
the feudal ſuperiority, the ma- 
nortal rights, the fines and the quit- 
rents. Thefe would amount to 
two-thirds of the income produced 
by the domains in their pretent ſtate, 
and the revenue would beſide be a 
confiderable gainer, by the improve- 
ments that would He made, and the 
taxes that would accrue. The pro- 
B ol the crown was inde by 
aw pronounced to be inaltenable ; 
but this proviiion had not prevented 
the moit ſhameful defalcations. The 
meaſure now in contemplation was 
ſtrictly conformable to the ſpirit of 
the law. [The domains had been 


declared to be inalienable, becauſe 
the king was in reality a tenant- for 


lite, aud they ought to be delivered 
entire 
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ntive to has ſucceſſor. But under 
the preſeut project two-thirds of the 
ncume would remain; and the 
money immechately ariſing from the 
alienztions, would be paid without 
Hleduction into the c iſſe d' amortiſſe- 
ment, to be faithtully applied to the 
ſextinction of debts, particularly thoſe 
of the royal domain; and to the ſup- 
I yreſſion of othces, the continuance of 
FI which might be found injurious to 
Fthe ſtate. 
Ihe foreſts were matters of a dif- 
Fferent conſideration, Government 
could not look with confidence for 
the production of timber for the 
# ſervice of the royal navy but co this 
reſource. Far therefore from con- 
Ficnting to their alienation, it was 
iutended to render them more ſa- 
ſered than ever. But their preſent 
government was exceedingly imper- 
ſtect. The ditferent rangers were 
independent of each other, and each 
got them purſued his ſeparate ſyſtem, 
the juriſdiction was united with the 
$ luperintendence ; a wretched regu- 
lation, fince the one demanded per- 
manence, and the other the power 
of removal at pleaſure. Their ſa- 
lat ies were inadequate, and the hold- 
eis were accuſtomed to make up this 
equality to themſelves by the pa- 
tronage of every fort ol irregularity. 
t was therefore propoſed to aboliſh 
the preſent ſyſtem ; the expence of 
which would be about 125, ooc l, 
ind would be diſcharged out of the 
produce of the alienations. A new 
«miniſtration ſhould then be 
inſtituted, conſiſting of inſpectors, 
and a board of adminiſtration, whoſe 
repreſentations and plans ſhould be 
ſubmitted to a committee of council, 
wppoiated. for that purpoſe; and, 
without the approbation of theſe 
alt, no meaſpre ſhould be carried 
uta execution. N 
The notables did not find m 
0 approve in the third diviſion, than 
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in the two preceding ; and in the 
courſe of their remarks the feati- 
ments of the memorial of the arch - 


bithop of Toulouſe might be fre- 


quently tract d. They declared the 


greater domains to be in their own 


nature inalienable; the nation a- 


lone, aſſembled in its repretentatives, 
could introduce into this legiilat ion 
ſuch modifications, as could inſpire 
the purchaſers with confidence and 
enterpriſe. They recommended 
whatever was done upon the ſub- 
ject, to be done under the inſpeetion 
of the provincial aſſemblies. They 
intreated the king to pats under re- 
view the conceilions of the prefent 
reign ; to ſuſpend ſuch diſadvan- 
tageous ones as were ſtill unfiniſhed; 
and to revoke thoſe, in which the 
injury ſuſtained by the crown ap- 
peared to exceed the rate of cent per 
cent. They inſinuated, that abuſes 
not leſs dangerous would be diſco- 
vered in acquiſitions, made at no 
very diſtant period, in favour af the 
royal domain. 

In the midſt of theſe diſcourage- 
ments Mr. de Calonne looked for- 
ward with confidence to the period, 
in which he was to develop the 
fourth part of his plan, the part de 
ſtined, to connect the projected re- 
forms with the melioration of the 
finances, and to particulariſe the 
ſchemes of economy, regulation and 
credit, which were to form the con- 
cluſion of this important tranſac- 
tion. He believed, that he ſhouid 
then be able ſo completely to de- 
monſtrate the cauſes, which had 
created and accumulated the deficit, 
as to leave no room to ſuſpect the 
minuteſt malverſation in govern- 
ment. He had propoſed to the king, 
as to what related to the ſituation of 
of 1781, that Mr. Necker ſhould 
be heard as well as himſelf, before 
a ſuthcient number of commithoners 
ſelected from the aſſembly of notables. 
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He was upon that occaſion to intro- 
duce an account of the economical re- 
ductions that had been determined 
on in the expenditure of government; 
with a recapitulation of the benefits 
ariſing to the revenue from a more 
equal diſtribution of taxes, a more 
judicious arrangement intheir collec- 
tion, and a new ſyſtem of reſponſi- 
bility. He would introduce a plan 
for alleviating the burthen of the 
redemptions that were fixed to a li- 
mited period, tor extending the ope- 
ratious of the caiſſe d'amortiſſement, 
and for ſecuring an eaſy and perpe- 
tual refource in the event of a war. 
He would diſplay the advantages of 
a national bank, and the utility of 
extending the application of the 
caiſſe d eſcompte, now circumſcribed 
to the capital, to the other parts of 
the kingdom. He would propoſe a 
ſcheme for putting a perpetual pe- 
riod to ſpeculation in the public 
funds ; and exhibit an arithmetical 
demonſtration, that the union of 
theſe various projects would produce 
the deſired level between the na- 
tional income and expenditure. He 
was firmly of opinion, that, when 
the neceſſities of the ſtate had been 
demonſtrated beyond the poſſibility 
of a a, every tranſient 
ſentiment in the notables would 
give place to their zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare; decifive opinions would 
ſucceed to uſeful debates; and tran- 
quil determination to the painful 
anxiety, which the firſt knowledge 
of their trying ſituation had natu- 
rally produced. 

It is ſcarcely conſiſtent with the 
province af hiſtory to enter into the 
detail of theſe undertakings, a part 
of which only have ever been com- 
municated to the public, and the 
reſt muſt remain for the ſuture de- 
velopment of their author. Mr. de 
Cnlonne was not deſtined to ſee the 
day, to which he looked forward 


with eagerneſs : he was not permit. 
ted to open the particulass of this la? 


diviſion to the aſſembly of the not.. 


ables. 

The ſituation of the miniſter be. 
came every day more critical. With 
that ſanguine diſpoſition, - which 2. 
bove all things characteriſes a mind 
of uncommon energy, he figured to 
himſelf a period, when he fhou!! 
ſurmount the oppoſition, which un. 
at preſent ſo ſingularly formidable 
but he certainly did not count upon 
this event, as if it was placed be- 
yond the reach of accident. Repr- 
tation was one of his moſt ardent at- 
tachments, and he deſiced at leaſt to 
ſecure this as far ag it was in hi 
power. Influenced by this contider- 
ation, he made a general publication 
of the memorials of the two fit: 
diviſions on the laſt day of March. 

In an advertiſement prefixed to 
the collection he obſerved, that t. 
memorials were at firſt written to: 
the notables only; that it was ju: 
that projects, upon which the king 
had demanded their advice, ſhoul! 
be reſerved for their examination 
before they were communicated to 
the public; but that, as falſe repre- 
ſentations had been made of their 
tenour, it was at length become ne- 
ceſſary to inform the people of th: 

enuine intentions of the ſovere ig 

e aſked, Whether any difficultic 
could be put in competition with the 
benefits propoſed ? Whether any 
2 could be alledged for appre- 

enſion and inquietude ? They 
would pay more! Undoubtedly : 
but who ? thofe only who now pail 
too little ; they would pay according 
to a fair and accurate eſtimate; not a 
man would be aggrieved. The 1:- 
crifice of privileges was demanded! 
True; Fuſtice demanded, the pub- 
lic good exacted it; was it bettet to 
overburthen the nonprivileged, ti 
people? There would be Joni 
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remonſtrances! It was expected; 
could public benefit he produced 
without offending particular int-r- 
eſts; could a reform be made, and 
no complaints attend upon it? But, 
the voice of patriotiſm, the grati- 
tude due to a ſovereign who con- 
certed with the nation the means of 
inſuriag the public tranquillity, ho- 
nour, that honour which was the 
ruling quality of a Frenchman, — 
could it be donbted, that thefe would 
ultimately prevail over every other 
conſideration * Already the firſt 
orders of the ſtate had confeſſed, 
that their property ought to contri - 
bute to the public burthens : al- 
ready they had offered to ſacrifice 
their — exemptions for the 
relief of the people. It would be 
unjuſt to regard reaſonable doubts, 
obſervations that ſprung from pub · 
lic feelings; the expreſſions of inge- 
nuaus dignity; as diſplaying a male- 
volent oppoſition, It would be to 
calumniate the nation and to con- 
tradict its moſt unqueſtionable diſ- 
poſit ions, to imagine, that its ſenti - 
ments would not cotncide with thoſe 
of a king, whom it loved, and whom 
it ſaw animated with the fingle de- 
fire of the public felicity. 

It has fubficiently appeared, that 
the notables were diſpoſed to regard 
no proceeding of the controller- 
general with a favourable eye. They 
unmediately fixed upon the preſent, 
and treated it with acrimonions ani- 
madverſion. The bureau of the 
d1ke de Bourbon obſerved, that the 
unaceaſtomed formulary of an ap- 
p22] to the people was repugnant to 
tne nature of monarchical conſtitu- 
tion ; that the intentions of the ſo- 
vereign ought never to be commu- 
nicated to the publi- but through 
the medium of the laws; and that 
nothing was ſurely more contrary 
to the views of the king, than a 
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publication capable of exciting a 


dangerous ferment in the minds of 
the multitude. The bureau of the 
prince de Conti was ſt:N ſtronger in 
its expreſſions. They were full of 
conſter nation at the dangerous ten- 
dency of the advertiſeinent. They 
could expreſs nothing but the im- 
preſſion of a profound grief, and 
the cry of their offended honour. 
The confidence of the king had hi- 
therto ſupported the notables in the 
midſt of all their labours ; but by 
the advertiſement their proceedings 
were expoſed to ſuſpicion, the peo- 
ple were led to entertain falſe hopes, 
and real impaſitions were preſented 
under the guiſe of alleviation. 

The king replied ro the bureaux, 
that his miniſter had printed no- 
thing but by his'{pecial order. Such 
was the laſt mark of ſupport given 
by the fovereign to a ſervant, who 
had probably engaged his confidence 
more deeply than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, and had induced him to lend 
his royal anthority to an undertaking 
of tie moſt arduous and complicated 
nature, Every thing was now ripe 
for his downfall. His influence had 
been gradually undermined with the 
higher orders of the ſtzte, with the 
people, and with the ſovereign. The 
notahles were adjourned from the 
ſittli to the twelfth of April for the 
Eaſter receſs. On the erghth Mr, 
de Calonne received his diſmiſſion, 
ani Mr. de Miromeſnil, the keeper 
of the ſeals, and who had lately 
bern his rival, at the ſame time re- 
ceived orders to rehgn. Sach 
were the circumſtances of Mr. de 
Calonne's ſituation, and ſuch the 
v-hemence of the cabal againſt him, 
that in retiring to a private ſtation 
he was not permitted. to retire to 
tranquillity, and that his fortune 
ſtill continues to occ.ipy a ſhare in 
the national hiſtory, 
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Proglamation for the Obſervance of Sunday, Revalution in Holland. Meeting 
of Parliament. Treaty with. Heſſe Caſſel. . Increaſe of the Army. Ord- 
nance. , Mation of Genfure upon the Promotion of Adinit als, 
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+; year 1787 were not marked 
by any peculiar brilliancy and Juf- 
tre. A, tranſattion-that deſerves to 


be mentioned, both as characteriſtic 


of the court and the metropolis, and 


as having for ſome time occupied the 


attention of the public, is the pro- 
clamation that was made on the 
firſt of June, for the encourage- 
ment of piety and virtue, and the 


Pieventing and puniſhing of vice, 


profaneneſs and immorality. This 


meaſure was faid to have originated 


in the inſtigation of Mr. Wilber- 
force; member for the county of 
Vork, and has ſome features of the 
ſect of religioniſts, the methodiits, 
of which that gentleman is an adhe- 
rent. Whether the- miniſter were 
really influenced by the oſtenſible 
motives: of the proclamaticn, or 
whether it was merely a picce of 
compliance and courtſhip that he 
paid a man of conſiderable intereſt, 
we pretend not to decide. 

The proclamation obſerved with 
inexprefhble concern the rapid pro- 
greſs of impiety and licentiouſneſs, 
and thnt deluge of protancheſe, im- 
morality, ard every kind of vice, 
which,- to the ſcandal ct our holy 
rehwion; had broken in upon the na- 
tion. It expreſſed the roval purpoſe 
and refolution to diſcountenance e- 
very:;thing' of that fort in all per- 
ſons, of 'whatever quality or degree, 
and particularly in ſuch as were em- 
ploved near the perſon of the king. 
It required all perſons of honour 


and authority to give an example of 


piety and virtue. It ſtrictly forbad 
the playing at dice, cards, and eve- 
ry other game on Sunday, either 
in public or private houſes, It 
commanded all perſons decently and 
reverently to attend the . worſhip of 
God- on that day, on pain of the 
higheſt diſpleaſure of the king, and 
of being proceeded againſt with the 
utmoſt poſſible rigour by law. It 
enjoined all magiſtrates to be vigi- 
lant in the diſcovery, and proſecu- 
tion of perſons guilty of exceſſive 
drinking, blaſphemy, ſwearing, 
profanation and lewdneſs ; to ſup- 
preſs gaming and other looſe and 
diſorderly houſes, unlicenced places 
of entertainment, and looſe and li. 
centious prints, books and publica- 
tions. They were directed to pre- 
vent all perſons keeping taverns and 
other public houſes from receiving, 
or permitting gueſts to remain in 
their houſes during the time of di- 
vine ſervice on Sunday. Com- 
manders by ſea and land were alſo 
enjoined, their own good and 


virtuous lives and their authority, 


to prevent all officers, private ſol- 
diers and mariners from vice and de- 
bauchery, and to excite them to the 
practice of religion and virtue. 
This proclamation was accompa- 
nied by a circular letter from the fe- 
cretary of ſtate to the ſeveral high 
ſherifts of England ; and, m order 
to give it greater operation and effi- 
cacy, a voluntary aſſociation was en- 
tered into and publiſhed on the twen · 


ty-third of February 1788, conſiſt- 


ing of the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry 
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, nine dukes, one marquis, four- 
en earls, twenty biſhops, and a 
S&rcat number of perſons of rank 
Pe distinction. A publication ap- 
cared ahout the ſame period, enti- 
| Feld, «Thoughts on the Importance 
t the Manners of the Great to 
General Society,” which was com- 
Snonly aſcribed to Mr. Wilberforce, 
ut 2 fince been ſuppoſed to be 
Juritten by Miſs Hannah More, and 
vhich excited conſiderable attention. 
Flt is in the ſpirit and nearly in the 
4 ſtyle of the proclamation, and 
F\trongly urges perſons of rank to 
that ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of per- 
'F ſonal manners, which alone can pro- 
duce a great revolution in the cha- 
IJ racter of a nation. 
But the attention of government 
I was not entirely confined to the reli- 
gions improvement of the people of 
England- In the autumn of the 
year 1787 the diſſenſions of Holland 
had riſen to their ultimate criſis, and 
their event greatly depended upon 
the interpoſition or forbearance of 
foreign nations. The principal al- 
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but they were too deeply en- 
gaged by their domeſtic ſituation 
to be able to attend to the ba- 
lance of Europe. The frisnd of 
the other party was the king of Pruſ- 
2 ſia, and he was aſſiſted by Great Bri- 
& tain, The particulars of the inva- 
fon do not belong to our domeſtic 
hiſtory, It is ſuthcient to obſerve, 
that the Pruſhan army under the 
duke of Erunfwic, entered the ter- 
ritories of Holland on the thirteenth 
of September; and that, fiading 
ſcarcely any thing to reſiſt their pro- 
grefs, they made themſelves maſters 
of the ſtates of Holland on the 
cichteenth, and obliged that aſſem- 
bly to adopt whatever reſolutions 
were dictated to them at the point 
of the fword. France unable to for- 


res 


get its · former rank in the ſcale, no- 


8 


ly of one party was the French; 


intention of countzracting all tarcte - 
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tified it's intention of affiſting the 
Dutch two days before the ultimate 
event: but this notification pro- 
duced nothing more than a mutual 
armament of the courts of London 
and Verſailles, which was diſbanded 
by common conſent on the twenty - 
ſeventh of October. It was upon 
this occaſion, that a treaty was open- 
ed with the Landgrave of Heife C 
fel, and concluded on the twentR- 
eighth of September, by uhich that 
prince engaged to furniſh to the king 
of Great Britain a body of twelve 
thouſand. men at four weeks notice, 
in conſideration of a ſubſidy of 
26,000]. per annum. It is to be 
hoped, that this is the laſt occation, 
in which the authority of Britain 
will he employed on the fide of deſ- 
po and a foreign ſtate ſhall pre- 
ume to arreſt any power of Europe 
in its purſuit of liberty and a conſtitu- 
tion. | t 2h 
In conſequence of this tranſachon 
it was found nceeflary to aſſembit 
the parliament of Great Britain 
ſomewhat earlier than is uſual in time 
of peace; and, the ſeſſion having 
commenced on the twenty · ſeventh ot 
November, the two houſes were ad- 
dreſſed in a ſpeech from the thrime.. 
The king remarked, that at the clote 
of the laſt ſeflion he had informed 
them of the concern, withwhich he ob- 
ſerved the diſputes unhappily ſubſiſt- 
ing in the republic of the United ro. 
vinces, Their ſituation foon after- 
wards became more critical and a- 
larming ; and the danger, which“ 
thre :tened their conſtitution and in- 
dependence, ſeemed likely in its con- 
ſequences to affect the tecurity and 
intereſts of his dominions. No en- 
deavours were wanting on his part 
to contribute to the re ſtorat ion ot. 
tranquillity and the maintenance of. 
the lau ful government; and he had 
thought it neceflary to explain his 
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ble interference on the part of France. 
Under theſe circumſtances the king 
of Prutha had demanded ſatisfaction 
for the inſult offered to the princeſs 
of Orange, his ſiſter ; and, the par- 
ty which had ufurped the govern- 
ment being alarmed at his proceed- 
ings, aud hawing applied to the moſt 
Chriſtian king for afliftance, that 
prince had natified to his majeſty his 
intention of granting their requeſt, 
On receiving this notification the 
king did not heſitate todeclare, that 
he could not remain a quiet ſpecta- 
tor ; and he gave immediate orders 
for augmenting his forces both by 
ſea and land. In the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions he had thought proper 
to conclude a ſubſidiary treaty with 
the landgrave of Heſle Caſſel. In 
the mean time the rapid ſucceſs of 
the duke of Brunſwic, while it was 
the means of obtaining the _ 
tion demanded by the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, enabled the provinces to deliver 
themſelves from the oppreſſions un- 
der which they laboured. All ſub- 
jects of conteſt being thus removed, 
an amicable explanation took place 
between the courts of London and 
Verſailles, and they had agreed to 
place their naval eſtabliſhments upon 
the ſame jooting as in the beginning 
of the preſent year. The king ob- 
ſerved upon the ze:l and unanimity, 
which upon this occation had been 
ſhewn by all ranks of his ſubjects. 
He mentioned the war, which had 
broken out between Rutlia and the 
Porte; the convention he had made 
with the king of France upon the 
ſubject of the Eaſt Indics ; and the 
peceility there was of particular at- 
tention to the proper means of 
maintaining his diſtant 2 in 
an adequate poſture of defence. 
The addreſs in anſwer to the 
ipeech from the throne was moved 
by the earl of Harrington. The 
language that was employed upon 
6 


this occaſion was full of (panes ny 
and exultation. The proceeding: « 
adminiſtration, in regard to the a. 


fairs of the United Provinces exhihi:. 


ed a glorious picture, as they prove 


that a love of juſtice was a prin am 
conſideration with us, that then. 
tional ſpirit retained its original ar. 
dour, and that, though the wound: 
of Great Britain were green, an 
ſhe was ſtill ſuffering from the colz. 
mities of a war, in which ſhe hal 
fought, not for glory, but for exit. 
ence, ſhe was nevertheleſs able an! 
willing to ſtand forth the protector 
of the oppreſſed and the injured. By 
ſuch conduct this country had meri- 
toriouſly repaid thoſe exertions 0! 
our maritime neighbours, to which 
we had been indebted for the glori- 
ous revolution. The biſhop of Lan- 
daff alluded to his oppoſition to the 
commercial treaty, and declare: 
that he was not leſs ready, to ex- 
preſs his full and decided approt-- 
tion of the preſent meaſures, than 
he had been to condemn with great 
freedom and ſincerity the proceecling; 
of government on the former occa- 
ſion. He entered into the metaphy- 
fical queſtion of the right we had, 
forcibly to interfere in ſettling the 
internal diſputes of an independent 
ſtate. Was it the right, which every 
individual derived from nature ©! 
aſſiſting thoſe whom he ſaw oppret' 
ed with unjuſt force? No: for i» 
poſſeſs ourſelves of this right, it vc: 
neceflary to take the queſtion fer 
granted, which by the adverſe pait 
was peremptorily denied. Was it the 
right of aſſiſting a majority to rect 
ver their ancient conſtitution ? He 
did not know on which fide in th 
late controverſy the majority oft. 
Dutch nation had been engaged. I. 
was then upon the ground of {e!t- 
preſervation : for, if France had 
gained Holland, we had been un- 
done, This was mutually true 0 
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both parties, and he thought that 
the republic had been infatuated in 
not percetving, that the could never 
be ſecured againſt the machinations 
of continental deſpotiſm, but by the 
ſhield of Great Britain. Lord Stor- 
mont delivered his ſentiments upon 
the ſame ſide, though he was dif- 
poſed to attribute very little merit 
to an adminiſtration, who had ſuf- 
fered the ſtadtholder, to be driven 
from the Hague, to be diveſted of 
kis moſt valuable rights, and to be 
nearly expatriated, before they took 
any ſteps to relieve him. The ſor- 
tunate event was owing to the in- 
terpoſition of —— to the de- 
Infion of the defeated party, and to 
the embarraſſed fituation of France, 
upon which he enlarged, and re- 
ſpecting which he expreſſed his hope, 
that the ipirit of liberty, which had 
lately apprared, might become ge- 
neral. 

In the houſe of commons the ad- 
dreſs was moved by Mr. Dudley 
Ryder, eldeſt fon of lord Harrowby. 
Mr. Fox obferved, that he muſt 
contradict every political principle 
upon which he had hitherto acted, 
if he refuſed his approbation to the 
principal object of the ſpeech from 
the throne, He conſidered it as a 
public avowal on the part of the ſo- 
vereign, that thoſe principles, which 
had not long ſince been ſtigmatiſed 
as romantic, conſtituted the ſyſtem, 
by which it was the true intereſt of 
this country to be governed ; that 
it was neceſlary to ſay to the nation, 
« Taxed as you are in your candles, 
your windows, and all the neceſ- 
« {aries of lite, labouring at preſent 
under the heavieſt burthens, you 
« muſt contribute fomething more, 
in conſequence of your relative 
« lituation with the powers of the 
* continent, and for maintaining 
the balance of Europe.“ Mr, 
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Fox remarked, that he had repeat. 
edly been cenſured in the preceding 
ſeflion for enlarging on the perfidy 
and treacherouſneſs of France; but 
that his charges were weak indeed, 
compared with that contain in 
the ſpeech from the throne. There 
it was explicitly declared, that France 
had ſignified her intention of affiſt- 
ing the uſurpers of the legal go- 
verntnent of the United Provinces, 
at the very time when ſhe was 'in 
amity and alliance. with the govern- 
ment itſelf. For himſelf he did not 
think it neceſſary to enquire into the 
legality of the conſtitution of a fo- 
reign ſtate, It was ſufficient for 
him to conſider, which party was 
moſt inclined to be friendly to Great 
Britain, and to renew the natura! 
alliance with this country. He re- 
marked that in the ſpeech of the 
king it was expreſsly ſtated, that the 
king of France had notified his in- 
tention of granting his aſſiſtance to 
the malcontents in Holland ; in the 
counter declaration the court of 
France aſſer ted, that they had never 
entertained ſuch an intention. He 
did not however heſitate which oſ 
the two authorities to prefer; and 
he was fatified, that no miniſter 
would prefume to put any thing but 
truth into the mouth of the 1ſove- 
reign. He diſapproved of the uſe 
of the word forcible, as qualifying 
the mention of the rende of 
France. It was well known, that 
ſhe had long interfered in a very 
different mode; and, though he 
conſidered indirect and concealed 
practices and the fomenting of fac- 
tions and cabals as in a high degree 
illaudable and unworthy, yet, fo 
long as they were notoriouſly re- 
ſorted to by other powers, it became 
the duty of Britiſh miniſters to coun- 
te ract them in the ſame ſecret way. 
He concluded with mentioning the 
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appointment of admirat Pigot to 
command the grand ſquadron upon 
this occahon ; and obſerved, that 


this meafute fully juſtitied a ſimilar 
appointment which had been made 


by his own adminiſtration'in 1782, 
when the deſtination of the fame 
pn tg command iu the Weſt 
ndfes had been attended with ſome 
ammadverfion from men unacquaint- 
ed with his merits and ability. Mr. 
Pitt followed Mr. Fox, and con- 
gratulated himſelf on the wnani- 
mity which appeared on all ſides of 
the houſe. In this ſituation he was 
unwilling to deprive Mr. Fox of the 
complacency he might feel, in the 
idea of his excluſive right to the ho- 
nour of firſt inculcating a conti- 
nental prinriple. He would not at- 
terypt to make him leſs in love with 
it, by aſſüming to himſelf an equal 
honour in having long ſince adopt- 
ed, and being conſtantly governed 
by ſimilar opinions. In the con- 
duct they had adopted miniſters had 
certainly done no more than their 
duty, and the fortunate event of 
the tranſaftions was leſs to be a- 
fcribed to any other cauſe, than to a 
fingular combination of circum- 
ſtances. . | 
Mr, Fox repeatedly preſſed for a 
copy of the notification of the court 
of France, and on the third of De- 
cember made an expreſs motion for 
that purpoſe. He obſerved, that 
partiamentarily ſpeaking they had no 
proof of its exiſtence, and that in 
fat they were called upon to pro- 
noance their approbation of the late 
martial preparations and the ex- 
pences inturred, while the only evi- 
dence before them contained a broad 
and groſs declaration, that there had 
never exiſted a reaſon for theſe pre- 
parations. It was faid, that the 


notification was made verbally ; but, 


ſtrange as it might ſound, verbal 
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notifications uſually exiſted in writ- 
ing, and miniſters would ſcartehy 
with to have it tmagined, that they 
tranſacted buſineſs in ſo loofe à man. 
ner, as to ſuffer any communication 
of importance to reſt upon the fide- 
lity of their recollection. Mr. bitt 
reliſted the production of the docu- 
ment. He ſaid the contents of the 
paper in which it was contained, 
were a general ſyſtem of reaſoning 
on the affairs of the Unitcd Pro- 
vinces, and a juſtification, or an at- 
tempt to juſtiſy, the conduct pro- 
poſed to be adopted by France; and 
an anſwer was returned of a ſimilar 
deſcription. Would any perfon wiſh 
merely from curioſity to bring for 
ward an enquiry into the circum- 
ſtances of a controverſy, which, 
though now happily terminated; had 
been near involving the crowus 6f 
Great Britain and France in a war? 

Two days ſubſequent to this dif- 
cuſſion the Heſſian treaty was brought 
under the examination of the houſe 
of commons. Mr. Fox animadvert- 
ed upon the article in which it was 
ſtipulated, that the Heſſian troops 
ſhould not be liable to he tranſport- 
ed beyond fea, unleſs for the imme- 
diate defence of Great Britam or 
Ireland. This was an unfortunate 
exception, fince by the conſtitution 
the king was not impowered to em- 
ploy thoſe troops at home, unleſs 
with the exprefs concurrence of par- 
liament, while he -might very pro- 
bably want them, as in the laſt war, 
to ſerve in Gibraltar, the Weſt In- 
dies, or America. Mr. Pitt replied, 
that the circumſtances of the laſt war 
were ng We had then no 
connection with any power in Eu— 
rope, and of courſe could have no 
occafion for an army to be employed 


upon the continent; but in conſe- 


uence of the late tranſactions our 


utuation was eſlentially different. 


Our 
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Our conneRions might afford us an 
opportunity, of employing contt- 
ay advan- 
tage; and, by uſing, foreign, troops 
> 6k bon a we ould be able to 
direct our natural. force, and parti- 
cularly our marine, towards other 
objet in the higheſt degree inter- 
eſtin 4 l 7 

Mr. Burke declared his a probe: 
tion of the meaſures that had been 
purſued with reſpect to Holland, 
and of the renewal of continental 
connections. He agreed with Mr. 
Fox, that it was not neceſſary to 
trouble ourſelves with definitions of 
the legality of foreign governments. 
He held it for a maxim of found 
policy, that, where the interference 
of France could be ſucceſsfully coun- 
teraqted, it became us to ſeize the 
moment and the means of effecting 


that object. With regard to ſubſi- 
diary treaties, as a neceſſary branch 
of continental connections, they 


were, generally conſidered, wiſe 
meaſures ; but the preſent was not 
merely a treaty, of ſubſidy, The 
landgrave was tho wiſe, a man to ha- 
zard his ſafety for banco crowns. 
It might happen, that, inſtead of 
receiving twelve thouſand troops 
from Heſſe, we might be obliged to 
lend to that country ten, twenty ot 
a hundred thouſand men. Canfi- 
dering the tranſaction by itfelf, it 
was the laſt meaſure to which Mr. 
Burke could give his conſent. France 
was a great nation and would ſhort- 
ly recover her natural importance. 
We might derive conſiderable ad- 
vantage from the friendſhip of the 
Dutch in the Eaſt Indies, but we 
could not expect much aſſiſtance 
from Holland as an active ally. He 
took it for granted that Pruſſia and 
not Heſſe was the principal in the 
treaty. It was proper alſo to take 
2 view. to the reſt of Europe. The 
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emperor, whatever doubts might be 


entertained as to his true character, 
was a patentate too perverfu] to be 


diſregarded ; and the czarina ſeem- 


ed capable alone of giving law to the 
North. Analliancewith both or either 


of theſe powers would enable us to ſet 


France at defiance, notwithſtanding 


her union with Spain, which we 
could not expect to difolve, With 


Ruſſia and Pruſſia and Holland for 
our allies, he declared, he ſhould 
little regard the reſt of the world. 
But, without connections of more 
importance thau with the landgrave 
of Heſſe, the preſent treaty might 
weaken, but could never ſupport 
us. The ſubſidy was voted nemine 
contradicente, | 3 

The army eſtimates came under 


the conſideration of the houſe of. 


commons in the ſoſloving week. It 
was obſerved by - the 


have merited the praiſe they, 
received, if, among other conſtder- 


ations that the recent ſituation had 


ſuggeſted, their care had not been 
exiended to the diſtant 
the ſovereign. In minutely cxa- 
mining their ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, they had been found to af- 
ford ſubjects of greater anxiety than 
comfort; their military eſtabliſh- 
ment being inadequate to defend 


them againſt a ſurpriſe. The opi- 


nion of the officers and commanders, 


who had been employed in the dif- 
ferent. iſlands, and had the. moſt 
competent ayer. of the ſub - 


jet, was taken, and the reſult had 
been, that it was thonght adviſable 


to increaſe the army by three thou- 


ſand and fixty-four men. The mode 
adopted for this purpoſe, was, to re- 


ſtore the third and fourth batta lions 


of the ſixtieth regiment, and to en- 
large the regiments in actual ſervice 
from eight companies to ten, which 

| wa; 
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egretatx at 
war, that adminiſtration would, | 
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was their quota before the termina- 
tion of the war. A conſiderable 
advantage wonld accrue from this 
circu:nitance, as the officers, who at 
the peace had been attached to re- 
giments en ſecond would now be 
provided for. It was inconceivable 
what diſadvantage had reſulted from 
the mode adopted at the peace. It 
was calculated to cruſh the hopes 
and expectations of military officers, 
and annihilate the army. For five 

ears not 3 ſingle promotion had 
en made but by purchaſe, and 
every one, who wiſhed to rife, was 
obliged to ſtake his own life againſt 
that of three others. 

Mr. Fox expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that no more ſatisfactory rea- 
ſon was aſſigned for the propoſed 
increaſe, than the two words, that 
miniſters had found the ſituation of 
the Weſt Indian iſlands to be ſubjects 
of anxiety rather than comfort, If 
ſuch an allegation were admitted, 
parliament was giving up at once 
its legiilative functions, and reſign- 
ing all pretenſions to inveſtigation, 
check and control. When miniſters 
charged a conſiderable ſum for ſe- 
cret ſervice money in Holland, he 
was ready to repoſe a cheartul con- 
fidence in their diſpofal of it. Had 
they now propoſed an augmentation 
of the army for a ſingle year, and 
alledged that they had a reaſon for 
this augmentation, which could not 
at preſent be diſcloſed, he would 
readily have fubmitted. But, when 
a meaſure was meant to be perma- 
nent, the houſe could not, conſiſt- 
ently with their duty to their con- 
ſtituents, blindly give the miniſter 
eredit for the propriety of his ſug- 
geſtion. The propoſed augmenta- 
tion was an implied, though not a 
direct cenſure on the conduct of 
thoſe who had propoſed the peace 
eſtabliſhment of 1783. That eſta- 


SH AND 
bliſhment had then ſtruck the frienq: 


of the preſent miniſter, as too large; 


and, he owned, he had expected 


the objection. While America un 
in our hands, it had been neceſſar 
to keep q a larger eſtabliſhment 
In 1749 Louifiana, Canada an- 
other provinces had been in the 
hands of the French, and Mr. Fox'; 
peace eſtabliſhment had therefore 
been formed rather with a view to 
that of 1745, than to that of 1763. 
He obſerved upon the circumſtance 
of conſulting the officers and com- 
manders upon the ſpot. Such per- 
ſons would have been the laſt au- 
thority, to which he ſhould have 
reſorted. Nothing could be more 
obvious, than that each command- 
er of an iſland, would demand a: 
large a force as he thought equal to 
his reſponſibility, and would go- 
vern himſelf in his requiſition, 
mercly by a regard to his own par- 
ticular ſituation. From hence Mr. 
Fox argued ſtrongly in favour of 
the appointment of a commander 1n 
chief, fince in judging of a proper 
peace eſtabliſhment * the whole 
poſſeſſions of Great Britain, much 
muſt depend upon a general and 
comprehenſive view of all the parts 
and hyp exigencies; a matter to 
which Tuch a miniſter could alone 
be competent. Another objection 
to the propoſed plan was the un- 
healthy climate of the Weſt Indian 
lands. Mr. Fox would have liked 
the augmentation better, if it had 
been applied any where elſe. Nora 
Scotia, for inſtance, was a healthy 
colony, and troops in that ſituation 
would have been ſufficiently near 
to have had recourſe to in a time cf 
danger. In fact it was well known, 


that the augmentation was connect: 
ed with a ſyſtem of fortification, in. 
tended” to be adopted in the Weſt 


Indies. How then was it * 
or 
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tor parliament to decide in the pre- 
ſent caſe, without being previoutly 
made acquainted with, the extent, 
to which the ſyſtem was propoſed 
to be carried, and the amount of 
the expence that would accrue to 
the lie; he did not mean the 
aunual expence, but the total ex- 
pence that would be neceſſary, be- 
tore the undertaking was completed? 
Mr. Fox deduced from the pre- 
ſent propofal a defence of his own 
adminiſtration, From the attem 
of that day it was evident, that he 
was the only miniſter that had ever 
been accuſed, of having declined to 
take money out of the pockets of 
the people, and of eſtabliſhing too 
fall a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, With regard to patronage 
alſo, which had been charged againſt 
him as the object of his purſuit 
when in office, reſpecting the army 
at leaſt he had that day been fully 
acquitted; ſince the ſecretary at 
war had declared, that, in conſe- 
quence of his regulations, not a ſin- 
gle promotion had been made for 
the laſt five years, but by way of 
purchaſe. Mr. Fox had on a for- 
mer day freely joined in applaud- 
lag the late attempts to regain con- 
tinental connections. Why was he 
an advocate for ſuch connections? 
Becauſe, by creating a diverſion for 
France nearer home, we weakened 
her power of hoſtile attack abroad ; 
becauſe the effect of ſuch a circum- 
ſtance enabled , parliament to ſave 
the money of its conſtituents, and 
leſſen the peace eſtabliſhment. Was 
this a time to increaſe the army, 
and not rather to diſarm and reduce 
it? Mr. Fox obſerved upon it as a 
remarkable circumſtance, that in 
our late convention with France we 
had agreed to reduce the navy, He 
verily believed, that this was the 
true reaſon for the preſent propoſed 
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augmentation of the military eſtab- 
liſhment in the plantations; and in 
that cale France and not Britain had 
reaſon to triumph in the event of 
the late tranſactions. In the treaty 
with Heſſe, government appeared 
tocountenance the introduction of fo- 
reign troops in preference to calling 
out the militia ; and in their ſtipu- 
lation with France they conſeut- 
ed to reduce our naval force, and 
then came forward with a propoſi- 
tion for augmenting the army, 

Mr. Pitt entered at large into the 
ground of the meaſure. There 
were but three ways of endeavouring 
to ſecure the Weſt Indian iſlanda; 
either by maintaining a large ſta- 
tionary fleet; or by ſending out ſuc- 
cours naval and military upon the 
proſpect of a rupture; or by keep- 
ing a military force upon the aflands 
equal to their defence againſt fadden 
ſurpriſe. 1 had proved 
that a naval force alone could not 
protect them. With regard to 
the ſending temporary ſuccours froui 
home, hoſtilities might be com- 
menced by ſurpriſe; it might- not 
always be fate to detach a part ot 
our navy: or a variety of cauſes 
might prevent their arriving time 
enough to prevent an attack, It was 
abſurd therefore to alledge that 
blind and implicit confidence was now 
demanded by miniſters. They had 
inveſtigated the ſtrength of our poſ- 


ſeſlions in the Atlantic; they had 


called in the advice of officers for- 
merly ſerving in that part of the 
world, they had acknowledged that 
to ſet all proſpect of capture at de- 
fiance was impoſlible, but they had 
conceived it both practicable. and 
wiſe to guard againſt ſudden ſurpriſe. 
Mr, Pitt ſtated the expence of the 
tortaficationsas amountingtobetween 
180,00ct. and 200,0001 ; and he re- 
marked, that the meaſure was 7 far 
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from implving any preference of a 
land to a naval force, that on the 
contrary, unleſs it were adopted, 
the effect of our marine operations 
would be crippled and embaraſſed 
and the uſe of our navy infinitely 
diminiſhed. The meaſure was far- 
ther arraigned by colonel Fitzpa- 
trick and general Burgoyne: and 
Mr. Baſtard aud Mr. Martin, 
thaught proper to declare, that, 
unleſs fome ſtronger reaſons were 
aſſigned for the pagan augmenta- 
tion, they ſhould think themſelves 
obliged to give their vote againſt it. 
At.length the houſe divided, ayes, 
242, noes, 80. 

Mr. Fox enquired, upon the re- 
port, what number of forces it was 
intended to —_— to each of 
the ; iſlands reſpectively? As the 
principle of the augmentation was 
to give each ifſand a force capable 
of repelling invaſion, independent- 
ly of ſuccour from any other quar- 
ter, the houſe, before they could 
agree to the reſolution, ought to be 
enabled to judge if it were likel 
to anſwer the purpoſe tor which it 
was deſigned. Otherwiſe miniſters 
in the courſe of the enfuing year 
would find themſelves under the ne- 
ceſſity of coming to the houſe for a 
{111 farther increaſe, and an unlimit- 
ed expence would be entailed upon 
the nation. 

On the tenth of March the ſecre 
tary at war ſtated to the houſe the 
nature of the propoſed reduction in 
the houſhold troops. It was in- 
_ tended entirely to abolith the two 
troops of grenadier guards, to re- 
form the two troops of horſe guards 
upon a different conſtruction, and 
to ſubſtitute the privates of the gre- 
uadier guards inſtead of the privates 
of the horſe guards who were to be 
diſbanded. This variation would 
be a conſiderable benefit to the pub- 
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ril; but in its immediate effecs 
would be attended with additional 
expence, The burthen indeed was 
leſſened by the diſintereſtedneſs of 
the duke of Northumberland, one 
of the colonel, who declined the 
acceptance of any c ation. 
The chief loſs would reſult from the 
circuinſtance of its having been cuſ- 
tomary for the privates of the horſe 
guards, inſtead of receiving bounty 
money, to pay a certain ſum for ad- 
miſſion. It was fit, that this money 
ſhould be returned : and the ſum 
neceſſary for that purpoſe would be 
28,0001. The ſaving to the public 
in the following year would be 
12,000], and the ultimate faving 
24,0001, 

The ordnance was voted the ſame 
day as the army. Upon this occaſi- 
on Mr. Courtenay animadverted 
upon a plan formed by the duke of 
Richmond, vr mes Ae: for raiſ· 
ing a corps of artificers, who were 
to be ſubjected to military law, in- 
ſtructed in the duties of à ſoldier, 
and not admitted into the ſervice 
under the height of five feet ten 
inches. He ridiculed the idea of 
eſtimating the merit of maſons, car- 
penters and bricklayers, not by their 
{kill in their reſpective trades, but 
by their height; and obſerved, that 
the maſter-general expected men who 
could earn half a crown per diem 
at their trade, to enliſt for leſs than 
a third of the money in the double 
capacity of artificers and ſoldiers. 

In the following week Mr. She- 
ridan made ſeveral motions upon 
the ſubject of the ordnance. The 
firſt was for an eſtimate of the ex- 


pence of the fortifications intended a 
in the Weſt Indies, with an. ac- if 
count of the number of troops ne- a 
ceſſary to garriſon them. A ſecond t 
reſpected the purchaſe, that had f 


of ſome powder- 


lately been ma 
| | mills 
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project ac - 


Jcording to Mr. Sheridan in the high- 


eit degree abſurdand impotitic, tend- 


Jing to annihilate the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and ſubſtituting in its 
room an unfair monopoly in the 


hands of government only. 


Every 


pound of powder thus obtained coft 


government four times the price, 
tor which they could purchaſe it 
from private manufacturers. A 
third fubject related to the fortifica- 
tions carrying on at Cumberland 
Fort. In animadverting upon this 
ſubject Mr. Sheridan declared, that 
he almoſt repented the vote he had 
given againſt thedukeof Richmond's 
fortifications two years before, be- 
cauſe he had every reaſon to believe 


it would ultimately be adopted; and 
he had much rather the houſe ſhould 
8s openly and knowingly have formed a 


bad precedent, than that they ſhould 


have a bad precedent foiſted upon 
them . and againſt their con- 


lent, The laſt ſubject of Mr. Sheri- 
dan's motions was the corps of artifi- 
cers mentioned by Mr, Courtenay. 

Mr. Pitt replied to the animad- 
verſions upon which the motions 
were grounded. He had already 
explained the ſubject of the firſt, and 
he muſt reſiſt the motion, becauſe 
compliance was impoſſible. With 
reſpect to the powder-mills he oh- 
ſerved, that it was — go- 
vernment ſhould have ſome mills in 
its poſſeſſion, for the purpoſe of try- 
img experiments in the manufacture, 
to endeavour to prevent the com- 
plaints to which the gunpow der 
ſerved in the laſt war had been li- 
able, and to guard againſt the con- 
ſequeme of finding ourſelves upon 
an emergency wholly at the merey of 
the- manufacturers. 
forming the corps of artifibers had 

n economy, and government 
would fave by this project 2c0ch in 
an article of 22,000 

1788. } 


The object of 
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In the progreſs of the ſubject it 
was farther eaquired, whether the 
corps of artificers were already ens 
liſted and embodied: | In that cafe 
Mr. Sheridan remarked, that the 
authors of 'the meaſure had' been 
guilty of a very illegal act, as they 
had taken upon them to raiſe a body 
of men without the confent of pars” 
liament. He maintained; that every ' 
man, who exceeded the numbet li- 
mited by the mutiny bill; was ex. 
empt from the operation of military 
law. This doctrine was treated by 
ſir Charles Gould, judge advvrate 
general, as highly dangerous;''fince 
in that caſe ſoldiers would them- 
ſelves beet up for judges of the in- 
tention of the law, _=_ A _ — 
he opened to eve ies iſar- 
der. Vgurely — — that enſiſt- 
ed, whether included in the mutiny 
bill or not, was liable to be tried 
by military law. Mr. Pitt juſtified 
the formation of the corps, as it had 
been raiſed upon the ſame principle 
with all the new levies, and the ap- 
rehenſion of a war, according to the 
iberal interpretation of the prero- 

tive, juſtified the meaſure. | Mr. 
Fox rep] d, that the corps had been 
formed after the alarm of war had 
ſubſided; and he aſſerted, that the 


loweſt ſoldier had a right to judge 


of the tribunal by which he was to 
be tried. If he were not included 
in the number limited by the mu- 
tiny bill, he might refuſe to be tried 
military law, and it was as mueh 
his right, as that of any man in the 
houſe of commons, to appeal to the 
laws of his country. If the doctrine 
ot ſir Charles Gould were admitted, 
the bill of rights was virtually re- 
pealed. Mr. Huſſey expreſſed his 
aſtoniſiment, that a paltry favin 
of 20001, per annum could be deem - 
ed a fuſcient motive for putting 
ſix hundred Engliſhmen under mi- 
litary law; and he wy followed — 
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the ſame ſide of the queftion by Mr. 
Pelham, Mr. Marſham and fir Wil- 
Ham Moleſworth. Mr. Sheridan 
having agreed to withdraw the firſt 
of his motions, the remaining ones 
were voted by parliament: and, the 
houſe having divided-upon the clauſe 
of the mutiny bill that reſpected the 
corps of artificers, the numbers ſtood, 
Aves 142, noes 70. 
The expediency of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a corps of artificers was 
brought under the diſcuſſion of the 
houſe af lords during the progreſs 
of the mutiny bill. The dukt of 
Richmond urged in its juſtification, 
that ſuch corps made a part of the 
army in all foreign ſervices, and for 
their utility well deſerved: to be co- 
Pied by ourſelves. Whatever impu- 
tations might be caſt upon him, no 
man could be more an enemy to 
the degrading ſeverity of perſonal 
puniſhment. He had always been 
againſt it, and was of opinion that 
it might be altogether diſpenſed 
with. The meaſure was farther 
vindicated by lords Cathcart and 
+ Rawdon. 
A ſubject, that excited conſider- 
able diſcuſſion in both houſes, was 
2 promotion of admirals, that had 
been made on the twenty-fourth of 
September 17, in conſequence of 
the apprehenſion that was then en- 
tertained of a war with France. In 
this promotion tixteen perſons were 
ſcletted from the ſenior captains of 
the navy; and a conſiderably greater 
number paſſed over, as ineligible for 
this new fauk, The mode ot ſe- 
-Jetzon was by no means unprece- 
+ dyfited ; but it waseonceived, that 
- ſeveral of the perſons omitted were 
ih an uncommon degree qualified, 
bpth by ſervice and ability, for the 


- ſtation, of commanders. This per- 
they muſt nnavoidably- go throng 
the ſuperior degrees of promotion. 
. Officers that did not ſerve would 


- faakgon, whether true or falſe, made 
ſo deep au impreſlion upon the pub 
lic mind, às to afford one of thaſe 


9 4 


— which we have ſern no 
eldom occurring, in vhich the pre. 
ſent miniſter had reaſon to appre. 


hend that he ſhould be left in a m. 


nority. „0 

It was moved by lord Rawdon, 
on the twentieth of Februarv, that 
the houſe of lords thould preſent an 
addreſs to the ſovereign, requeſting 
him to take into conſideration the 
fervices of ſuch captains in the navy, 
as had been paſſed over in the pro. 
motion of admirals. Among the oh- 
ſervat ions that were offered in ſup. 
port of the mot ion it was ſtated, tha 
the half- pay of a rear-admiral had 
been offered to every one of theſ: 
captains, and that the ſelection coul 
not therefore have been made from 
a motive of economy. Lord Hot, 
firſt lord of the admiralty, roſe in 
defence of the meaſure, of which he 
was conſidered as the adviſer. He 


ſtated the high degree of reſponſ . 


hility, that. was veſted in the office 
he held; the neceffary '\ corollary 
from which was a right to exerciſe 
his diſcretion ; and that diſcretion 
could no where be more indiſpent- 
ble, than in the promotion — 
tains to the rank of admiral. There 
were two qualifications requiſite in 
perſons likely to be intruſted with 
the care of our fleets. They mutt 
be poſſeſſed of bodily ſtrength, to 
enable them to ſupport the hard- 
ſhip and fatigue, to which their pro- 
feſſion was incident. They mut 
poſſeſs a ſignal degree of knowledge, 
underſtanding and ſkill: the officer 
who diſplayed great Þravery in the 


command of a ſhip, might not + 


qualifted to preſide over a fect. 


Great inconvenience would ret! 


from the promotion of all fſenic: 


captains indiſeriminately. One. 


raited to the rank of a rear-admita. 


ans 
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ſtand in the way of thoſe that did, 
and the nation would loſe the bene- 
fit of the higheſt qualifications and 
the moſt promiting ability for the 
ſake of an uſeleſs punctilio. 

The earl of Sandwich followed 


tha: Jord Howe. He knew, that it was 
nt an uſual for perſons, that had formerly 
ſting filled the otfie, the conduct of which 
1 the was brought under animadverſion, 
1avr, not to meddle in the debate ; but 
pro- he ſhould beg leave to facrifice a 
ob conſideration of mere decorum to 
ſup- the higher impulſe of duty. He 


that obſerved that the parliament of 
had Great Britain ſtood high in the 
hek opinion of Europe. It had ac- 
ould quired abundant credit for the pro- 
rom priety of its proceedings, for confin- 
Ie, ing itſelf to its province, and for not 
e in aſſuming functions that did not pro- 
h he perly belong to it. If a complaint 


He were formally made of breach of 
nb truſt or impi oper conduct in any 
thee member of - adminiſtration, parlia- 
lary ment had à right to inititute an en- 
viſe quiry, and, upon — of the fact 
tion alledged, to addreſs the king to re- 
nn move the delinquent. But the pro- 
ap- poſition beſore them was widely 
ere different ; and, in adopting it, the 
e in houſe of lords would be aſſuming 
vith the functions of the executive go- 
wft vernment. Lord Sandwich deſcrib 


to ed the motives, which had led to the 
rd- eſtabliſhment of the ſuperannuated 
ro- liſt, in inſtituting which he had had 
unt à conſiderable — In the vear 


ge, 1747 a naval promotion had been 
cer neceſſary, and there were in the lift 
the of captains ſeveral, that were qua- 
be lited in a ſuperior degree for the 
et. command of a fleet, But the dith- 
ult culty was how to promote them 
i0; without loading the public with an 
IC: intolerable expence. At the time 
al, ot inſtituting the eſtabliſhment there 
oh were only eight admirals made, and 
n eighteen captains were paſſed over; 


und vet there was no complaigt,' no 


n 
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motion before: that houſe to addreſs 
the king, no idea entertained ot 
partiality or injuſtice, Better ofti- 
cers in the opinion of lord Sand- 
wich had never been put upon the 
lift, than were the new admirals. 
Among the omitted captains there 
might good officers be found; but, 
if the houſe wandered out of its 
province and addreſſed the crown in 
favour of one officer, the taſk would 
be endleſs, The motion of lord 
Rawdon was negatived without a 
diviſion. | 

On the next day the ſubject was 
brought forward in the houſe of 
commons. An addreſs was moved 
by Mr. Baſtard, requeſting the king 
to confer ſome mark of his favour 
upon captain Balfour and captain 
Thompſon, who had received: the 
thanks of that houſe for their beha- 
viour on the twelfth of April 782. 
Mr. Baſtard obſerved, that, if this 
motion were patſed, he ' ſhould 
follow it by a propoſition in fa- 
vour of the other officers ; and add- 
ed, that it was public opinion, that 
was the principal object and ann of 
thoſe who engaged in military 
ſervice. When that was loſt, the 
ardour of their ambition decayed, 
their ſpirits were dejefted, and diſ- 
grace and ruin to the country were 
the inevitable conſequence, He 
quoted a ſpeech of lord Hows in 
the houſe of commons, upon oc- 
caſion of lord Rodney*s vidory; in 


. which it was ſtated, that the pro- 


tection of that houſe was what was 
looked up to by the officers of the 
navy, and what contriinmed/prind- 
pally to keep emul: tion alive.” He 
reprobated the ſelection that had 
been made, as capricious, incontiſt- 
ent and abſurd. Captain Laforey 
had been paſſed over, under pre- 
tence of his having entered into the 
civil ſervice of the crown,” and be- 
ing a commiiſioner in one of bis 
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majeſty's docks; and at the ſame 
time fir Charles Middleton, who had 
the office of controller of the navy, 
and to whom the objection —_ 
applied, was promoted. The fe- 
lection was defended upon the prin- 
ciple of raiſing ſuch only to the rank 
of admirals, as were qualified to take 
the command of a fleet; and yet fir 
John Lindſay was in the liſt, who, 


though a moſt deſerving officer, was 


in a ſtate of ſuch infirmity, that, 
however his friends might ardently 
with his recovery, they could not 
hope for it with any degree, of 
confidence. Captain Balfour, who 
was qualified for immediate ſervice, 
had not only the recommendation 
of his merits on the twelfth of 
April, but he had alſo diſtinguiſhed 
Hiwi in the preceding war, under 
the auſpices of captain Laforey, by 
enizring with boats. the harbour of 
Louiſbourg, and cutting out one of 
the.enemy's ſhips of the line. M hat 
a_lefion, exclaimed Mr. Baſtard, 
would the late promotion hold out 
to the ſervice; and what would men, 
whoſe ſons ſhould hereafter enter 
into the naval profeſſion, think it 
nec tſſary to recommend to them tor 
their future ſucceſs? Inſtead of 
adviſing them to fink, burn and 
deſtroy the enemies ſhips, inſtead of 
telling them that victory was the 
road to rank, and that, the higher 
they carried the Britiſh name, the 
nearer they approached to the ar- 
X am of + and reward; 
they would recommend to them to 
look after merchant ſhips, to 
ſeize upon private property, to 
increaſe, their fortunes rather than 
their tame, and by chat means to 
ſecure parliamentary induem e; in a 
word, to cultivate nothing but ſer- 
vilty ang meanzeſs, to indy the 


caprice of the tirit lard of the admi- 


ralty, to be his follower, his flatter 
er, aud perhaps his pimp. 


The motion was oppoſed by Mr, 
Pitt on account of its unconſtitu— 
tional interference with the preroga- 
tives of the crown. Mr. Beautoy 
obſerved, that no axiom was moie 
obvious, than that the Britiſh cou- 
ſtitution was diſſolved, from the in- 
ſtant that the executive, authority 
was aſſumed by the repreſentatives 
of the people. What form of go- 
vernment might ſucceed he fhould 
never think worth an enquiry. 'Fli: 
happineſs of thoſe, ho would be 
willing to ſurvive ſuch a ruin, 
was entitled to no conſide rat ion. 
But whatever fy ſtem of policy might 
be eſtabliſhed, certain it was, that 
that conſtitution, which had excited 
the wonder, and fixed the admira- 
tion of the world; that conftitu- 
tion, which had given, us conquelt 
and ſplendour abroad, and ſuch con- 
tinyed happineſs at home, as ſcem- 
ed to contradict the conmon 0pi- 
mon of the mutability of human 
altairs, aud the precarioulacts o 
political freedom; that conſtitution 
which our anceltors died to eſtabliſh, 
and which it would be ſacrilege in 
us to ſurrender, muſt be for eve 
annihilated, | 

Mr. Baſtard thought proper to 
withdraw the motion which had 
been made, and ſome time atter- 
wards brought forward his- propo- 
ſit ion in a different form, calculated 
to meet the objection of the miniſter. 
The motion of the eighteenth ot 
April was, that the houſe of com- 
mons ſhould reſolve itſelf into com- 
mitt-e, to enquire into the conduct 
of the admiralty on the buſineſs ot 
the late promotion. Mr. Pitt ac- 
knowledged, that this propoſition 
was more agreeable to his ideas 0! 
the conſtitution; it remained for 
the houſe to conſider, whether there 
were iutrlicient grounds to Warrant 
that degree of ſuſpicion which the 
motion implied. He obſerved, on 
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the chanks of the houſe of com- 
mons, which had been voted to cap- 
tains Balfour and Tho:mpſon for 
their behaviour on the t. Ifth of 
April, could not ſurely be conſtrued 
into a claĩm to the rank of admiral, 
fince they had received the thanks 
in common with all the ofticers and 
even all the ſailors on board the 
fleet, He acknowledged the gal- 
lantry of the action, that had been 
atchieved at Louiibourg. Captain 
Balfour had had the ſingular good 
fortune to have an opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing his bravery and (kill, 
as the commander of a ſingle thip ; 
but was there any thing in the na- 
ture and circumſtance of the ation, 
that proved captain Balfour quali- 
fied for the more complicated duties 
of the command of a tleet? Mr. 
Pitt aſked; how was the houſe of 
commons, compoſed as it was, 
to judge whether captains were 
qualified to be admirals? Would 
they undertake tu fay, that captains 
Balfour, Thompſon, Laforey and 
a few others ought to have been ad- 
vanced, and that the remaining 
names were properly omitted ? The 
next thing they would have to do, 
was, to reſolve, that they were bet- 
tzr judges of naval concerns, than 
thoſe who had had a profetlional 
education. Mr. Dundas inforced 
the reaſonings of Mr. Pitt. He al- 
ſerted, that, if the motion were car- 
ried, it would produce this bad con- 
ſequence, that no firſt lord of the 
admiralty would hereafter ſubject 
himſelf to ſuch an enquiry, as that 
which was now propoſed :, »nd that 
all future promotions mult be made 
by ſeniority and rotation. . 

Mr. Fox remarked, that he was 
ſecond to no man in anxiety to pre- 
ſerve the diſtinction, between the 
prerogatives of the crown and the 
privileges of parliament; and that, 


* 
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though he ſhould vote for the pre- 
ſent motion, he could not have 
ſupported Mr. Baſtard in his former 

ropoſal of an addreſs. Mr. Fox 
noticed Mr, Pitt's argument reſpe&+ 
ing captain Balfour. To that offi- 
cer's merit, with the felicity of ex- 
preflion, which always in an emi- 
nent degree diſtinguiſhed the mi 
niſter, be had done ample juſtice. 
But, though the beginning of his 
argument had been juſt, the con- 
cluſion was falſe. The reaſon why 
captain Balfour ought to have been 
made an admiral, was the very de- 
ſcription aſſigned him by Mr. Pitt. 
It wasbecauſe he had had the fingular 
good fortune to have given a ſuc- 
ceſsful proof of extraordinary brav- 
ery and ſkill. Mr. Fox reprobated 
the miniſter's argument to perſuade 
the houſe, that they were not come 
petent to judge of the late proma- 
tion, In like manner they might 
be told, if a complaint were lodged 
againſt the conduct of a judge, You 
muſt not enquire, for what do you 
know of the law ? Leave it to the 
chief juſtice and the courts below ; 
they alone underſtand the ſubject. 
It the argument effeted any thing, 
it effected the annihilation of the 
whole conſtitutional powers of cog- 
nizance and control that were veſted, 
in that houſe. \ 

Lord Mulgrave expreſſed 2 de- 
gree of diſſatisfactioun with the pro- 
motion, though he could not ſuffer 
hiinſelf to be induced to vote in fa- 
vour of Mr. Baſtard's propoſition. 
He thought it peculiarly mortiſying, 
that an officer ſhould remain igno- 
rant, till the hour of promotion ar- 


rived, of the diſappointment that 


was in ſtore for him. He ſuggeſted 
his wiſh, that, upon feeling the in- 
firmities of advancing age, the 

ſhould have it in their power to 1 
for their own ſuperamiation; and 
| D 3 that 
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that the liſt ſhould thus be brought 
to be confidered, as the reward of 
paſt ſervices, and not, as now, a ſtig- 
ma and a degradation. The mo- 
tion was I by fir George 


Howard, fir William Moleſworth, 
Mr. Martin, - Mr. Drake and cap- 
tains Macbride and fir George 
Collier,” It was oppoſed by Mr. 
Grenville, lord Hood and Captain 
Beikeley. Upon a divifion the 
numbers appeared, ayes 133, noes 
156 The reſult being ſo favour- 


able, Mr. Baſtard was enconrayed 
ſoon after to bring forward the quel- 
tion ina different ſhape, and to move 
as a reſolution, that it was highly in- 
jurious to the naval ſervice of Great 
Britain, to ſet aſide in the promo- 
tion of admirals officers of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit and approved ſervice, 
who were not precluded by any or- 
ders of the king in council. The 
propoſition was rejected upon the 
previous queſtion, ayes 169, nocs 
220. 
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Scottiſh Peerages 
p N the fiſth of May, the houſe of 


commons being in a committee 
of ways and means, Mr. Pitt entered 


Into an explanation of the revenues 
and expenditure for the year 1788. 


He ſtated, that, notwitliitanding the 
extraordinary expences of the arma- 
ment, the debts of the prince of 
Wales and other temporary articles, 
the preſent year had i orded a clear 
ſurplus of , ool, excluſive of the 
million appropriated to the ſinking 


fund, Other extraordinary articles 


would ſtill occur; and lie feared that 
two years muſt elapſe before we 
could come at our pet m- nent peace 
eſtabliſluent. But we ſhould in all 
prot abiluy be able ti me et every de- 


mand of this ſort without the impo- 


ſition of any new burtliens upon the 
country. The permanent peace ef- 
tat liſhment Mr. Pitt ſtated at 
6.024, ocl; the expenditure being 
increaſed from the ſum at which it 
hq (Uo calculated by the committee 
5%, by the additional Welt Indi- 


an eſtabliſhment, and the ſubſidy of 
the landgrave of Heſſe. The per- 
manent revenue he eſtimstedk at 
15, 792, cl, which ſum was the ex- 
act produce of the effective year 
ending with the fifth of April 1788. 
Mr. Pitt deſired to ſuggeſt to the 
houſe the progreſſive opulence of a 
country in time of peace, and parti- 
cularly of ſuch a country as England, 
as a matter, not of mere ſpeculat ion, 
but which experience demonſtrated 
to be true. Thus the receipt of the 
pe taxes, excluſive of the 
and tax and the malt tax, had been 
in the year 1783 10, 184, cool, and 
in the year 1757 13,0cc,oool, We 
had therefore every motive for exul- 

tation, and none for deſpair. 
There were a few other circum- 
ſtances, which neceſſarily entercd 
into that day's buſineſs. It was in 
contemplation to impoſe an addi- 
tional faty upon the licences to Scot- 
tiſh diſtillers, and upon the licences 
for ſelling ſpirituous liquors, and, 
thongh 
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though the former of theſe in parti- 
cular had for its object rather the 
benefit of the ſubject than of the 
revenue, they would both of them 
be ſources. of additional advantage 
to the finances. There was allo an 
article of expenditure to he provid- 
ed for, which by its nature was per - 
fectly detached from the permanent 
eſtabliſhment, This was the com- 
penſation to be granted tothe Ameri- 
can loyaliſts, which Mr. Pitt propol- 
ed to pay by inſtallments, and to 
provide for by a lottery with a ca- 
pital of 48-,00cl, the profit of 
which would be 200, ol. This re- 
ſource muſt be annually repeated, 
till the claims of the loyaliſts were 
entirely diſcharged, which would 
take place in a term of ſeven or 
eight years. 

Mr. Sheridan animadverted upon 
the "repreſentations of Mr. Pitt. 
The miniſter had contraſted the 
flouriſhing ſtate of the Englith re- 
venue with the embaraſſments of 
the government of France. Mr. 
Sheridan was an entire well-wiſher 
to that part of Mr. Pitt's argument; 
and he hoped, that the French fi- 
nances would always be found in as 
bad or even a worſe ſituation, when- 
ever Mr, Pitt ſhould have occaſion 
to repeat the compariſon he had now 
made. But how had they been re- 
duced, to that miſerable ſituation ? 
By doing that, which we had done, 
and were perſiſting to do, The 
French had not faced their fitu- 
ation; they had endeavoured to im- 
poſe upon themſelves, and to make 
it appear better than it really was, 
till the continuance of the decep- 
tion had eaſed to be practicable. 
Mr. Pitt was guilty of a deception, 
when he took the produce of the 
year 1787 as a ſtandard of our 
revenues inſtead of taking the aver- 
age of 1786 and 1787; in which 
caſe the revenue would have amount- 
ed to no mörs than 15,25%, o00l, 


and, inſtead of affording an excefs, 
have fallen ſhort of the expenditure 
by the ſum af 374, oool. Mr. Sheri- 
dan particularly excepted to the ar- 
ticle of ordnance in Mr. Pitt's eſti- 
mate of the permanent eſtabliſh- 
ment, which tock no notice of the 
expence of fortifications, 7 though. 
the miniſter himſelf had formerly 
admitted, that the fortifications in 
the Weſt Indies alone would amount 
to between wo and three hundred. 
thouſand pounds. Mr. Sheridan 
excepted to certain other articles in 
the expenditure; and conce: ved, 
that an addition ought to be made 
to the eſtimate, excluſivt of the for- 
tifications, of between four and five 
hundred thouſand pounds. In the 
articles credited on the other {ide d 
the account, he particularly ani- 
madverted upon the ſum of 500,030). 
to be paid by the Eaſt India compa- 
ny. This was a debt, the juſtice of 
which was diſputed in every part, 
and which the company was neither? 
able nor willing to diſcharge. From 
this circumſtance Mr. Sheridan pro- 
ceeded to notice the commutation 
act, which, he faid, had failed in 
every circumſtance, for which thoſe 
who ſupported it ſtood pledged to 
th. public. The company were te- 
quited to have a year's ſto k beiore 
hand; and this requiſition they had 
never performed. He did not charge 
this upon the company as blame- 
able; their finances had not enabled 
them to do it; and did governmunt. 
mean by their prefent extraordinary 
claim, to render their capital more 
equal to their engagements? Mr. 
Sheridan concluded, that, in the 
preſent real ſtate of the fitiances, 
and evident inefficiency of the con- 
mutation act, there was no reaſon 
why a duty of two or three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhould not be raiſed 
upon the article of tea. Mr. Fox 
inforced the obſervations of Mr, 
Sheridan, by remarking, that Mr. 
D. 18 
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Pitt had himſelf mentioned, when 
ſtating in the former year the extra- 
ordinary failure of the revenue of 
1786, that the revenue of 1787 
would probably be as much more 
productive, and that neither the one 
nor the other could be taken as the 


criterion of our real ability. Mr. 


Pitt ſtated in reply to Mr. Sheridan, 
that the fortifications were not to be 
conſidered at any rate as a perma- 
nent expence; and Mr. Huſſey re- 
marked on the other hand, that nei- 
ther was the debt of the Eaſt India 
company a permanent ſource of re- 
venue. ; 
The article of diſti:lery which had 
been mentioned by the miniſter in 
his general eſtimate of the annual 
revenue, had been brought under 
the conſideration of parlizment ear- 
ly in the preſent ſeſſion, by a petition 
from the corn · diſtillers of the city of 
London. The ſubject of complaint 
related to an act, that had been 
1 in the year 1786 for the re- 
ief of the diſtillery of the kingdom 
of Scotland, which was ſuppoſed to 
be a conſiderable ſufferer from the 
growth of the contrabandtrade in that 
article. From this motive the exiſting 
taxes had been commuted into a duty, 
inthe way of licence, upon the Scottiſh 
diſtillery, in proportion tothe ſize of 
their ſtills; and a duty of two ſhil- 
lings per gallon was laid upon Scot - 
tiſh ſpirits imported into England, in 
order that they might not underſell 
the En liſh in their own market. The 
operation of the act was limited to 
a period of two years; but the duty 
per gallon had been found inade- 
quate to the object for which it was 
intended; and the advantage in fa- 
four of the Scottiſh manufacturers, 
had been ſo gre t, that they were 
computed to have actually imported 
into England ninety thouſand gallons 
goon more,thanthewholequan- 
} 


ty it had been ſuppoſed they would 


have diſtilled. This fact was con. 
ſidered as of ſo great moment, as to 
require an immediate interpoſition 
of the legiſlature, though the act of 
1786 had only five months to run; 
and it was moved by Mr. Pitt on the 
ſixth of February, that a duty of 
{1x pence per gallon ſhould be impoſed 
during the interval, in addition to 
the two ſhillings of 1786. This 
circumſtance was ſtrongly complain- 
ed of by ſeveral of the Scottiſh re- 
preſentatives. They obſerved, that 
the act of 1-86 was a folemn com- 
pact with the diſtillers of Scotland, 
which could not be violated without 
breach of faith in the legiſlature, 
Many perſons concerned in the ma- 
nufacture had purchaſed cattle 
for the 22 of fatting; and they 
would be obliged to go on with the 
diſtillery, let the loſs be what it 
might. Four gentlemen engaged in 
this manufacture, had erected exten- 
ſive works, and were already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of large quantities of ſpirits. 
Their works alone were equal to 
the diſtilling more ſpirits than 
would glut the Scottiſh market, 
There were beſide many thouſand 
gallons now arrived in the Thames 
under contract for delivery in Lon- 
don at a ſtated price, and the new 
duty muſt of conſequence fall entire- 
ly upon the original proprietor, In 
the progreſs of the bill an amend- 
ment was moved by fir Thomas 
Dundas, to put the Engliſhand Scot- 
tiſh diſtillers upon on equal footing. 
But this propoſal was objected to, 
as having been found by experience 
unequal to the encounter of enor- 
mous frauds in the revenue. A 
clauſe was admitted in the laſt ſtage, 
toexemptſpirits, actually ſhipped be- 
fore the firſt of February, — the 
Living of the additional duty. 

inally, upon the expiration of the 
bill of 1750, a permanent proviſion 
was introduced for impoſing a * 
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of two ſlnllings and nine pence 
gallon upon all Scottiſh ſpirits im- 
ported into England. 

Mr. Pitt introduced his propoſal 
for a compenſation to the American 
loyaliſts on the ſixth of June. For 
the better adjuſtment of their claims 
he diſtributed them into ſeveral 


daſſes. In the firſt claſs he ranked 


all thoſe, who had reſided in Ame- 
rica at the commencement of the 
war, and whoſe eſtates, in conſe- 
quence of their retreat from the diſ- 
affected provinces, had been ſeized 
upon and confiſcated, To theſe 
loyaliſts he meant torepay the full a- 
mount of their loſſes to the value of 
10,0061 ; and, where the loſs of any 
perſon exceeded that ſum, to de- 
duct a percentage upon the exceſs, 
of ten, fifteen and twenty pounds 
reſpectively, in proportion to the 


gereatneſs of their loſſes. The fe- 


cond claſs conſiſted of perſons, who, 
having reſided in England during 
the war, had exhibited claims on the 
ſcore of loſs of property in America. 
To theſe perſons he alio propoſed to 
repay the full amount of their loſſes 
to the value of O, oool; and, where 
the loſs exceeded that ſum, to de- 
duct a percentage, from twenty to 
ſeventy pounds reſpectively, in pro- 

rtion to the greatneſs of their 
oſſes. The next claſs were perſons, 
who having enjoyed places, or exer- 
ciſed * in America, had, in 
onſequence of th ir loyalty to tl is 
country, been obliged to withdraw 
themſelves, and had loſt their in- 
comes. To theſe perſons he meant 
to aſſign a proviſion in the way of 
penſion, of fifty per cent upon every 
income not exceeding gocl, and of 
forty and thirty per cent reſpective- 
ly upon the exceſs above 4-cl. 
There was ſtill a farther diviſion of 
claimants, the proprietors in Weſt 
Florida, who ſtood in a very differ- 
ent predicament from the American 
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claimants ; ſince they had quitted 


their country, in conſequence” of a 
treaty of peace agreed to by the le- 
giſlature, by which Florida had been 
ceded to a different government. 
Their loſs amounted to 114,cc0l; 
and the liquidation of the claims of 
the American loyaliſts upon the plan 
he had ſuggeſted would require tha. 
ſum of 1,222,000. The propoſal 
of Mr. Pitt was received with gene- 
ral applauſe, though Mr. Fox, ex- 
wen me difference of opinion, 
rom the ſentiment of Mr. Piti and 
Mr. Burke, who contended that 
the propoſed compenſation was not 
a matter of ſtrict juſtice, but that 


the claim of the American loyaliſts 


reſted upon the generoſity and com- 
paſſion of parliament. Mr. Burke 
expreſſed ſome degree of ſatisfaction, 
that America had not had the ho- 
nour of compenſating the loyaliſts 
for their loſſes, which would, he ſaid, 
have been a way of ſetting up for 
themſelves, that would haye dane 
them the moſt eſſential credit. 
Among other conſiderations, that 
were ſtated by Mr. Sheridan upon the 
ſubject of the general revenues of 
Great Britain, he had obſerved, that 
the commuration act of the year 1784 
had entirely failed in the objects, up- 
on account of which it had beea 
originally recommended, Upon 
this ſubject a ſort of polemical chal 
lenge was exchanged between him 
and Mr. Pitt; and Mr. Sheridan 
moved for ſeveral papers for the ſup- 
port of the arguments he intended 
to allege. But the diſcuſſion did 
not take place in the courſe of the 
ſeſſion. he points Mr. Sheridan 
undertook to demonſtrate, were, 
that the Eaſt India company had ne- 
ver had in its warehouſes the quan- 
tity of tea required by law; that we 
now ſent to China 1,50-,000l annit» 
ally in ſpecie, inſtead of 400,000, 
which we had before been accuſtoni- 
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ed to ſend; that the foreign ſhipping 
to that country was four times 
ęreater than it had been at any for- 
mer period; and that the contra- 
band trade was likely to prevail un- 
ger the operation of the act to a 
8 than ever. Mr. Pitt 
echaed entering into the examina- 
tion of theſe aſſertions; till the ſub- 
ect were regularly before the houſe. 
Another queſtion of finance, that 
excited ſome degree of diſcuſſion, 
was ea ſioned by the vote of 25,00c] 
for the buildings of Somerſet Place. 
Upon this occafion fir John Miller 
propofed to vote a committee of en- 
quiry, to examine into the propriety 
of the expenditure. He ſtated, that 
fir William Chambers, the archi- 
teci, received a profit of five per 
cent upon the principal of the diſ- 
burſement; and charged to govern- 
ment the long credit price of the old 
board of works, at the ſame time 
that,' having always an advance of 
the public money in his hands, he 
was enabled to pay for every thing 
with ready cafh.. The original eſti- 
mate of the building was 250, oool; 
and at this moment, though 
310, 0 had been actually advanc- 
ed, the plan was fir from its conclu- 
ſion. The very foundation of the 
victualling oftice, which was to con- 
of five houſes, had: not been laid. 
The five per cent profit upon the 
capital expended was a temptation, 
perhaps irrefiſtible, to extend the du- 
ration, and increate the coſt of the un- 
dertaking; and fir William had actu- 
ally zovitedapplications from various 
governmeut oflicts for accommoda- 
tion in the new erections. The late 
board of works had been directed 
to examine and report fir William 
Chambers's accounts; and they 
had, attually audited one or two 
of thoſe of the earlieſt years, but 
had refuſed to paſs any more, 
expreſſing much diſlatis faction with 


the looſe and general manner in 
which they were ſtated, and com. 
plaining that fir William . re- 
fuſed to produce the proper vouch- 
ers and acknowledgements. accom- 

anied with dates. Mr. Keene, late 
urveyor general to the board of 
works, inlorced the remarks of fir 
— Miller; and ſtated, that lord 

orth, towards the cloſe of his ad- 
miniſtration, had determined to in- 
ſtitute a full inveſtigation into the 
proceedings of the architect. The 
motion for a committee was farther 
ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, Mr, 
Huſſey, fir Matthew White Ridley, 
and Mr. Drake. At length Mr. 
Pitt moved for the previous queſti- 
on, and the houſe divided, ayes 21, 
noes 76. 

The miſcellaneous bills of the 
preſent ſeſſion were by no means nu- 
merous. Lord Stanhope's election 
bill, which had been brought into 
parliament in ſeveral preceding 
years, and the nature of which has 
been explained in our former vo- 
lumes, was now, in conſequence of 
the removal. of its author to the 
houſe of peers, introduced by Mr. 
Bearcroft, and at length received 
the ſanction of parliament. In the 
houſe of commons it was ſupported 
by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan, and 


oppoſed by Mr. Powys. and Mr. 
Vas In the houſe of Jords it 
underwent ſeveral alterations, which 
furniſhed Mr. Young with a new 
ground of oppoſition, He obſerved, 
that it behoved that houſe to regard 
with peculiar jealouſy the amend- 
ment of the lords in a bill deeply 
affefting the rights of their conſti- 
tuents. : þ | 

Another bill, connected. with the 
ſubject of election, was introduced 
by Mr. Grenville, the object of 
which was to eſtabliſh farther regu- 
lations for the trial of controverted 
elections, in addition tothe lere 
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d act introduced by his father, and 


-ommonly known by the appellation 
of the Grenville act. 


The mover 
of the” bill, who had attempted 
ſomething upon the ſubject in the 
rear 1785, © thought it proper to 
leave the main proviſions of the 
Grenville a& as they ſtood at pre- 
ſent, notwithſtanding the inconve- 
niencesto which ſome of them were 
liable; and the only objects he pro- 
poſed, were, firſt, to ſubject per ſons, 
offering frivolous petitions, or ſetting 
up frivolous anſwers to a petition, 
to the payment of coſts; and, ſe- 
condly, to provide for the laying 
down rules ro aſcertain the rights of 
election and to render them immut- 
able for the future. 

Two bills, that received the ſanc- 
tion of parliament in the preſent 
ſeſſion, are of conſiderable import- 
ance, as they were intended to fa- 
vour the manufactures and com- 
merce of Great Britain, and as they 
certainly produced alterations of 
lome magnitude in our penal laws, 
The firſt of theſe was introduced up- 
on the requiſition of the woollen ma- 
nufacturers, by whom it was alledg- 
ed, that thirteen thouſand packs of 
wool were annually exported to the 
continent by the illicit trader, and 
who of conſequence propoſed, that 
new reſtrictions thould be placed up- 
on the exportation, and that the in- 
habitants of the ſea coaſt in particu- 
lar ſhonld be ſubjeRed to a new and 
more ſtrit regulation, The evi- 
dence, that was adduced at the bar 
of the houſe cf commons in ſupport 
of the allegation of the manufac- 
turers, dots not ſeem altogether to 
have proved their point, On the 0- 
ther tide of the queſtion fir Joſeph 
Eunks, preſident of the royal ſo- 
ciety, and Mr. Arthur Young, the 
celebrated writer upon agriculture, 
appeared to prove, that the aunnal 
«Kportztion upon an average of five 
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years had' been no more than eleven 


hundred packs, and that it had been 
reduced ſince the commercial treaty 
to four hundred and eighty packs. 
It was obſerved by the friends of 
the meaſure, that the preſent queſ- 


tion was altogether diſtin from tie 


inquiry, whether it would be wiſe 
to allow the export of wool undet 


certain duties, inſtead of inforting 


its total prohibition ; and it was ad- 


mitte by Mr. Harriſon, one of its 
oppoſers, that the cultivators at pre- 
git 


ſent ſold their wool to the En 


manufacturer at half the price 
which they could get for it upon the 


continent. The meaſure was vindi- 
dated by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Huſſey, and 
Mr. Windham; and oppoſed by 


Mr. Marſham, Mr. Pulteney, and 
We: hed 


0 


Mr. Powys. 


The other meaſure, uhich we 


have clafſed under the ſame head, 


was a bill introduced by Mr. Daniel 
Parker Coke, member for Nottiug- 


ham, for the better protection of 
the property of ſtocking frames. By 
this bill it was intended to provide, 
that to cut or deſtroy any ſtocking 
frame, or to break into the houſe of 
another with an intent to cut or de- 


ſtroy his ſtocking frames, ſhould be 
a capital f-Jony without benefit of 
cleryy : that to fell a frame the pro- 
perty of another perſon ſhoul:Fbe a * 


tranſportable offence ; and that to 
detain a frame from the right corner 


ſhould ſubject the perfon detainũuig it 


to a fine of twenty or forty ſhillings, 
or in caſe of non payment to three 
months impriſonment. 


pital puniſhment in terrotem, to de- 


ter men from commitring the of. 


fences it deſeribed. God forbid, 


that any perſon ſhould be hang 


ed under the authority of the bill ! 
It was meant to operate upon the 


fears of the many, and it was be- 


licved, 


Mr. Coke, 
in opening the bill, obſerved,” that 
it was its intention to hold out a ca- 
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heved, that, with theſe puniſhments 
hanging over their heads, no perſons 
would venture to commit the ſpeci- 
fied offences. Mr. Francis oppoſed the 
bill with conſiderable warmth. He 
thought it highly unjuſt, to declare 
an intention, that could never he 
proved, a capital felony, and he was 
firmly of opinion, that the multipli- 
cation of ſanguinary laws, which 
were never deſigned to be carried 
into execution, was deſtructive of 
good manners, and diſgraceful to the 
community. The penalties were 
mitigated in the progrefs of the bill 
upon the motion of Mr. Grenville, 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Pepper Ar- 
den, that of death being changed 
tntotranſportation, and that of tranſ- 
ꝓortat ion into the puniſhment of a 
ſimple felony or a larceny at the 
diſcretion of the court. 

It was in the courſe of the preſent 
ſeſſion, that Mr. Gilbert introduced 
his bill for the better regulation of 
the in every part of the king 
Ae, Hit obſerve „that the ſubject 
bad engroſſed much of his inveſtiga- 
tion for upwards of twenty years; 
that he had uſed many endeavours 
to relieve the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
and to prevent the mifapplication of 
the money reccived for their ſupport; 
and had brought in ſeveral bills for 
that purpoſe, but without ſucceſs. 
His preſent plan was to divide the 
different counties into diſtricts, and 
to erect a houſe of induſtry in each, 
in the manner which had been adopt- 
ed with ſucceſs in the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk and other places. The 
bill was oppoſed by Mr. Young. He 
obſerved, that the extenſive ncorpora- 
tion now propoſed was full of compli - 
cation and perplexity. The bill cre- 
ated a board or commiſſioners, para- 
mount to the preſent juſtices of peace, 
and by that means totally changed a 
great part of our juriſprudence, The 


houſe divided upon the ſecond red. 
ing of the bill, ayes 10, notes 44. 

A ſubject that fell under the con. 
ſideration of parliament at this time, 
was the permiſſion of pnblic theatf. 
cal repreſentations. The queſtion 
had been brought forward in conſe. 
quence of a new theatre, built with. 
if the diſtrict of the Tower of Lon. 
don, which the proprietors of the 
patent theatres conſidered as inter. 
fering with their intereſt, and deter. 
mined to ſuppreſs, Petitions wete 
preſented to parliament from four 
different theatres, which hitherto 
had been opened only upon conni- 
vance, praying for the introduction 
of an act of partizment to enable the 
king to grant them licences reſpect. 
ively. A bill was brought in in fa. 
vour of one of theſe eſtabliſliments, 
which was of the oldeſt date; and ws 
oppoſed by Mr. Sheridan, who ves 
himſelf a principal proprietor of one 
of the patent theatres, He obſerves, 
that he ſhould have had no objz- 
tion to ſuch an indulgence as the 
prefent, though he was warmly en 
enemy to the theatre attempted 
to be ſet up in the ncighEourhood 
of the Tower. But the apprehen- 
ſions of other perſons intertſted in 
this ſpecies of property, exceeded his 
own : and for himfcif, who had long 
ſince intruſted his theatrical intereſt 
to the management of others, he fel 
it his duty to protect the proprietors 
zt large, according to their idea 6 
the injury they might ſuſtain, an 
not according to any more imiulgen 
way of conſidering the ſubject winch, 
he might have entertained, The 
bill in favom of this theatre nnder- 
went ſeveral delays and wasat length 
totally loſt. 

At the ſame time a bill was intro- 
duced, to inforce the exiſting Jaws 
againſt unlicenſed theatrical enter- 
tainments; and a clauſe was inſert- 
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ed in it in favour. of the theatre, 
which had been the ery of the 
This bill _ paſſed 


me bouſe of commons, and un- 


W Jerwent conſiderable alteration in 


the lords, a clauſe heing inferted in 


Ii, upon the motion of the chancel- 


lor, to permit the magiſtrates of 


counties, Iiberties and diſtri ts, to li- 


cenſe places of theatrical entertain- 
ment. This bill, upon being re- 
turned to the houſe of commons, 
was rejected upon the motion of Mr, 
Sheridan. 

An attempt was made in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, to eſtabliſh the charges 
that had been made agaiuſtthe board 


of admiralty, of undue and corrupt 


influence in the borough of Queen- 
borough ,. but the accuſations, after 
been heard in detail, were rejected 
25 unimportant and frivolous, 

The ſubject of the:con{titution of 
the governments of Canada, which 
tad een introduced by Mr. Powys 
in the year 786, was alſo revived 
in the courſe of the preſent year, 
Mr. Powys obſerved, that the mi- 
niſter had objeRed to the adoption 
of any decifive mraſures upon that 
oc-afion ; becauſe lord Dorcheſter 
had juſt been appointed governar of 
tue province, and it was deſirable to 
wait, till an opinion and informa- 
tion had been obtain d from lim up- 
on the ſubject. What Mr. Powys 
propoſed, was to confirm to ti pro- 
vince by law the privilege of habeas 
corpus, to grant independence to 
their judges, and to veſt certain 
powers of taxation and legiſlature in 
2 houſe of aſſtrably.  - 

Mr. Pitt ſtill plended: for delay, 
He ſaid, his own opinion, tor the 
moſt part coincided with that at Mr. 
Powys upon the ſuhicct he had 
mentioned, He valugd as highly as 
any man, the benefits of the Kngliſh 
conf.gution; but it was poilible, that 
Were were ſituatione, to which they 
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cauld not with propriety he extend- 
ed, He defcribed the inhabitants of 
Canada, as greatly divided upon the 
ſubject, and ſtated, that a majority 
of them were enemies to the eſta- 
blithment of Engliſh laws and 2 
houſe of aſſembly. Lord Darcheſter 
had already ſent over two petitio 
directly contrary to thoſe which ha 
been received by Mr. Powys, and 
had promiſed to tranſmit complete 
information in the courſe of the en- 
ſuing ſcaſon. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Sheridan ridiculed Mr. Pitt's de- 
mand of a farther delay, and aſſerted, 
that the, inhabitants of Canada were 
nearly unanimous in favour of Mr. 
Powys's propoſitions. Lord Dor- 
cheſter was himſelf their enemy, and 
the author of the Quebec act, which 
it was in contemplation to 1 
Mr. Sheridan added, that he ha 
good authority to declare, that lord 
Dorcheſter had given the miniſter 
no reaſon to expect additional in- 
formation on the ſubject. The pro- 
poſitions were farther ſupported by 
fir Matthew White Ridley, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Marſham and Mr. 
Burke; and the buſineſs was con- 
cluded by a refolution that was 
acceded to by Mr. Pitt, that the 
houtz would early in the next ſeſſion 
proceed to take the ſubject into their 
conſideration. 

A debate of fome conſequence 
was produced in the houſe of peers 
by an election, that was held at 
Fdiavurgh on the teath of January, 
for one of the ſixteen repreſentatives 
of the pt erage of Scotland; in which 
lord Cathcart, the ſuccefsful candi- 
due gained his election by a ma- 
jority of one. A complaint was al- 
| dged,, firſt by the unſucceſsful 
candidate, and afterwards by the 
lucceſsful one, of a ſingle vate on 
each ſide that was illegally admitt- 
cd. The former appearcd to be 
cut led to particular attention tince 
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it had been admitted in direct oppo- 
ſition to a reſolution of the houſe of 
lords of the year 1962. The perſon 
voting had aſſumed the title of lord 
Rutherford; and by the reſolution 
alluded to, it was declared, that 
Alexander Rutherford and David 
Drury, two perſons pretending to 
the honour” of lord Rutherford, 
ſhould be forbidden to aſſume that 
title; and that neither they, nor any 
pefſon claiming under their lines, 
mould be allowed to vote at the 
election of any peer to repreſent 
the pcerage of Scotland. The com- 
laint upon the ground of this re- 
olution was deemed by the earl of 
Selkirk' and lord Stormont, to be of 
ſuch a nature, as to deſerve to be in- 
troduced to the attention of parlia- 
ment immediately upon the official 
report of the event of the election. 
Lord. Thorlow undertook to defend 
the conduct of the returning officer. 
The reſolution of 1962 he treated 
z5 a ſtrong meaſure, and obſerved, 


z rhat, if he had then fat in the houſe 


of peers, nothing ſhould have in- 
duced him to conſent to it. He 


quoted a caſe, in which that aſſem. 
bly had rejected the claim of a perſon 
pretending to a Scottiſh-| peerage, 
and the claimant's title had after. 
wards been found valid. He con- 
ceived, that it was not ſufficiently 
clear, whether the duty of the re- 
turning officer admitted of 'a diſere. 
tion, or whether he were bound to 
receive all the votes that preſented 
themſelves. But above all he cor- 
ceived, that the houſe of lords had no 
right to decide upon the criminality 
of the officer, till after they had de-. 
cided upon the merits of the election. 
In the opinion of lord Loughbo- 
rough this order of proceeding was 
unneceſſary ; and he remarked, that 
the contrary mode had frequently 
been practiſed in the houſe of com- 
mons. The queſtion of referring the 
complaint to a committee of privi- 
leges was carried in the negative, 
contents 20, not contents 26.— The 
vote of lord Rutherford was ulti- 
mately rejected, contents 25, not 
contents 18; and one of the votes 
in favour of the other candidate was 
ſtruck off without a diviſion. 


CIA TER: 


Eaft India Declatory Aft. Indian Budget. Petition for Relief of the Enft 
| India Company. 


T moſt confiderable legiſla- 
tive. meaſure ot the preſent ſeſ- 
fon related to a controverſy which 
had. ariſen between the board of 
control and the Eaſt India company. 
At the moment of the generalalarm 
that had been conceived reſpecting 


the affairs of Holland, government 
had propoſed to the directors to ſend 
out four regiments of the king" 
troops as a reinforcement to the ar- 
my already ſtationed in India, to 
be tranſported in the ſhips, and the 


expence to be defrayed out of the re- 
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renues of the Faſt India company. 
The propoſal had at firſt been rea- 


ally accepted: but, the alarm of war 


having m—_ ſubſided, the ſubject 
was conſidered by the parties imme- 


diately intereſted, with more mature 


deliberation. It was intended to 


Lender the propoſed increaſe of the 


army permanent ; and the directors 
were unwilling to ſubmit to ſuch an 
addition to their annual expendi- 
ture. | They complained of the ten- 
dency of the meaſure to revive the 
miſunderſtanding between the mih- 
tary ſervice of the king and that of 
the company ; and of the hardſhips 
that would be impoſed on tIfe officers 
of the latter, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themfelves by _ and moſt 
meritorious. exertions, It was ex- 

refsly provided by lord North's 
Faſt India bill of 1-81, that the 
company ſhould pay only for ſuch 
of the king's troops, as by their 
requiſition ſhould be ſent to India ; 
and a proviſion of this ſort could not 
have been repealed by implication. 
Upon theſe grounds they had con- 
ſulted different lawyer upon the 
ſubject, and the opinions of meſſicurs 
Erſkine, Bearcroft and Mansfield 
appeared favourable to the reſiſtance 
of the directors. 

In this fituation, miniſters were 
reduced to an unpleaſant dilemma, 
A part of the troops were already 
prepared for embarkation, and the 
company refuſed to admit them on 
board their ſlips, in which mode 
they might be tranſported at no 
conſiderable expence, while it was 
computed that the hiring of tranſ- 
port ſhips for conveying them, would 
coſt little leſs than ioo, ol. In 
what manner was government to 
proceed? Should they detain the 
tr in ex tion of a ſavour- 
— — court of law? 
Should they have recourſe to the 
only mode of convevance in their 
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power, and thus incur an expence 
equally undefirable, whether it ul- 
timately fell upon the company of 
the public? Or ſhould they chuſe 
rather to lay the cireumſtances of the 
caſe before parliament, and deſtroy 
the knot that perplexed them by the 
irreſiſtible interference of the legiſ- 
lature? The laſt of theſe was the 
yroceeding adopted by government, 
and a declaratory law was moved 
in the houſe of commons by Mr. 
Pitt, under the title of a bill for re- 
moving doubts reſpecting the power 
of the commiſſioners for the affairs 
of India, wt 
On the ſecond reading of the bill 
which took place on the third ot 
March, the Eaſt India company 
were heard by council at the ber of 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Erſkine 
was the principal pleader upon this 
occaſion, and he diſtinguiſhed. hint- 
{elf by a moſt eloquent harangne, in 
which he notonly delineated the pro- 
poſed meaſure inthe moſt obnoxacus 
colours, but entered into an animat- 
ed parallel between the Eaſt India 
bill of Mr. Fox, of which he had 
been a ſtrennons ſupporter, and the 
Eaft India bill of Mr. Pitt, which 
had been adoptcd by the legiſlature. 
Calumny had reprefented the au- 
thors and promoters of the ſormer, 
as the violators of chartered rights, 
the enemics of the privileges and 
property of the Eaſt India company, 
the ambitious luſters after detpotic 
power, and the daring uſnrpers of a 
dignity, patronage and influence 
unknown to the conſtitution. "The 
more ſucceſsful meaſure of Mr. Pitt 
had been introdnced with modeſt 
and humble pretenſions. It profeſſ- 
ed forbearance towards the compa- 
ny, an awful reſpe for privileges 
and charters, and a fearful and ex- 
quiſite anxiety for the independence 
of the legiſlature, With all theſe 
ſpecious appearances. it had ſtolen 
Every 
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every thing that Mr. Fox had de- 


manded; it had ſoothed the com- 
ny into reliance upon hollow and 
eitful promiſes; and, while it pre- 
ſented them with the trappings of 


ſovereignty, reduced them to the 


condition of abject ſlaves. 

The bill was oppoſed with not 
lefs energy by the members of the 
houſe of commons, than by the 
council at their. bar. Sir Grey 
Cooper undertook to ſhow that the 
bill now before the houſe did not 
exhibit a juſt interpretation of the 
bill of 178g. He aſſerted, that the 

wer, veſted by the latter in the 

d of control, was preciſely the 
power, which had been veſted by 
eceding acts of parliament in the 
cretary of ſtate, The tenor of the 
bill had been founded on the models 


which already exiſted ; the directors 
were to prepare their diſpatches, 


were to tranſmit them to the com- 
miſſioners, and to receive them back 
within fourteen days. It was in- 
deed provided in certain caſes, in 
matters requiring ſecrecy, and that 
reſpected the levying of war and 
making of peace, or that belonged 
to treatics and negociations with the 
native princes, that the board of con- 


trol ſhould be 55 to origi- 


nate diſpatches under certain ſpecific 
conditions, Bur this exception only 
proved he wore ſtrongly the true 
conſtruction of the remaining clauſes. 
Sir Grey Cooper added, that it was 
a well-known principle of Engliſh 
law, that acts, which gave new powers 
and new remedies, ſhould not have li- 
beral couſtruction, but be purſued 
ſtrictly; and this principle was al- 
together deciſive againſt the preſent 
declaratory bill. 

Mr. rox remarked that oi all the 
various functions of a legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly, none was to be exerciſed with 

reater caution than that of declar- 
ing the feute of their own acts. It 
2 


was eſſential to a well ordered con, 
ſtitution, that the judicial and the 
enacting functions ought to be kept 
as diſtinct as poſſible. But of all de. 
claratory bills thoſe were chiefly tobe 
dreaded, which were ſtyled declarato. 
ry upon the caſe, It was the boaſt of 
our laws, that the meaneſtin dividua 
was, in a court of juſtice, upon a level 
with the higheſt. It was the boall 
of our laws, that the influence even 
of the prime miniſter of the king. 
dom had in ſuch caſes no authority 
againſt the moſt helpleſs individual, 
It was the boaſt of our laws, that the 
king himſelf, when he entered into 
conteſt with a ſubject, was heard at 
their tribunal indiſcriminately and 
impartially. But the caſe was other- 
wiſe with declaratory bills. In the 
— inſtance there was a diſpute 

tween the crown and an individu- 
al upon a pecuniary principle. The 
king inſiſted — — ſum of 
money, as due under the regulation 
of an act of parliament : the comps- 
ny denied that the act of parliament 
authoriſed the claim. Here there 
was a clear and unequivocal fact up- 
on which the parties were at iſſue; 
and why not try the iſſue in a cour 
of law? No, faid the miniſter : i 
a court of law I have no influence: 
in the houte of commons I have. | 
will rather prefer calling upon par 
liament authoritatively to determine 
a controverted queſtion, than ſuffe! 
it to be brought to the teſt of reaſon 
and the conſtitution. Mr. Fox con- 


cluded with obſerving, that he ws: 


determined to oppoſe the meaſure 
through. all its ſtages. He had no 
the fmalleſt doubt of the event ot tl? 
undertaking; and, if ſucceſs attended 
his endeavours, he ſhould conceive 
ti t he bad rendered a ſervice to h 
country, that would render that mo- 
ment the happieſt period of his lite: 
Colonel Barre ſpoke in oppoſitio! 
to the bill. He obſerved, * 7 
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had been detained from parliament 


Con by indiſpoſition at the time, when 
d the the two India bills had been origi - 
kept nally diſcuſſed; He had read the ſe- 
Il de cond bill, after it had acquired the au- 


thority of an act of parliament, and 


leve! WF ' whom he had converſed on the ſub- 
boat jet had admitted, that it tacitly 
even WY conveyed to the board of control, 
King. WY powers, as hoſtile to the rights of the 
ority court of directors, as the firſt bill had 
dual, WS done: but they had confidence in 
it the the adminiſtration who introduced 


into it, and had no doubt of their exerciſ- 
rd at ing thoſe powers with gentleneſs 
and and moderation. 'The declaratory 
ther- bill was a f of their mildnefs ! 
1 the Colonel Barre complained of the 
pute meaſure upon the ſcore of economy. 
'1du- WF It would have been much more pro- 
The vident, to have ſent over the propoſed 
n f number of men as recruits, unaccom- 
tion nied with king's officers, or to have 
pa. ſuffered the company to have raiſed 
nent four regiments, than to place them 
here upon the regular public eſtabliſh- 
 Up- ment. The meaſure was accompa- 


ſue ; nied with the higheſt injuſtice to the 


our! company's officers, who deferved 
: in every thing at the hands of this 


ace ; country, It was well known, that, 
. | from the nature of their education, 
par and the fort of ſervice to which they 
any were accuſtomed, they were quali- 
Ife hed to render more eſſential ſervice 
fon in that country, in collecting the re- 
on- venues, and 4 the 
Wa native enemies, than Britiſh officers 
ſure ſelected indiſcriminately could be 
no! expected to do. But, ohjectionable 
the as was the bill for each of theſe rea · 
dc ſons, colonel Barrè called heaven to 
che witneſs, that a more ſerious and im- 
by —_ conſideration, than any he 
10 d yet ſtated, had brought him 


ite, down to the houſe. He ſaw a ſyſ- 
ion tem of patronage, a regular and di- 
he - / 1788. ö a 


he had thought that hard meaſure - 
had been dealt by it to the Eaſt In- 
due dia company. The directors with 
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geſted plan at the bottom of the 
whole buſinefs. He had ſeen it all 
along; and the declaratory bill then 
under diſcuſſion was only one ſtep 
more towards its completion. He 
conjured the houſe of commons, to 
beware in time, to conſider, that the 
firſt ſtep towards danger was that 
which could be - moſt ſucceſsfully 
avoided; and he declared, that, if the 
2 bill paſſed into a law, a fatal 
ab would, in his opinior, be given 
to the conſtitution. | 
Colonel Fullarton, who had ſerved 
with reputation in the laſt war in 
India, and who had publithed a per- 
formance of conſiderable merit upon 
the Engliſh intereſts in that country, 


expreſſed himſelf with conſiderable - 


eloquence in favour of the officersãn 
the company 's1crvice. He obſerved, 
that the rife of thoſe officers was 6n- 
ly by ſeniority, and of conſequence 
was attended with the ſloweſt and 
moſt painful progreſſion. He pro- 
nounced an animated eulogium u 
on the merits they had collectively 
diſplayed. By unparalleled exer- 
tions they had acquired an empire, 
yielding a revenue of ten millions 
ſterling. They had been inured to 
conqueſt during the bloody conteſts 
with a multitude of foes under Law- 
rence and Clive; and they afterwards 
preſerved by their conduct what they 
had acquired by their enterprize. 
They had been tried againſt Hyder 
Ali, the Marattas, the Dutch and the 
French. A part of them had march- 
ed acroſs the broadeſt extent of In- 
dia under general Goddard ; another 
part had proceeded from Bengal to 
the Carnatic under colonel Pearce. 
They had acted againſt Mahie, Ne- 
gapatnam and Trincomale. The 
Carnatic army under fir Eyre Coote 
moved during three campaigns in a 
deſart. The officers, who had marched 
upon the ſouthern expedition with 
colonel Fullarton, took the field with 
| E - - twelve, 
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twelve, 1 nay eighteen months 
arrears due to them and their batta- 


lions. They had fold their wear- 
ing apparel and the very buckles out 
of their ſhoes to procure ſubſiſtence. 


They did more: many of them ad- 


vanced from their own funds to pur- 
chaſe bullocks, ſtores and other ar- 
ticles, without which the army could 
not have moved. They had been 
fuperſeded during the war by two 
hundred king's officers, All this, 
Hard and crnet as it was, they bore, 
confcious that it was neceffary for 
the public ſervice in a moment of 
great exigency. At the concluſion 
of the war they were either not paid 
at all, or d in Bengal bills with 
the loſs of thirty or forty per cent. 


So much for the company's offi- 
"ers on the plea of juftice and pre- 
tenſion, If there were any men in 
that houfe upon whom the plea. of 
Juſtice was calculated to make little 
umpreſſion, let them recolle&) the 
jarrings and animoſities, that had for 


years prevailed in our Indian ſettle- 
ments. Let them recollect, that ge- 
nerals had ſeized governors and B - 
vernors had aireſted generals. Let 


them recolleRt, that at no very diſtant 


period the gates of Bengal had been 


ſhut — againſt whom? againſt ſir 
John Clavering, the king's comman- 
dier in chief. That at a more recent 


period the entrance of Madras had 
been barricaded, the guns ſhotted 
and matches lighted to defend the 


place; not againſt Hyder Ali and 
the French, who were then within 


fight of the wall, but againſt an 


attack apprehended from an Engliſh 


army under a king's commander in 


chief. It thefe monitory inſtances 


drawn from our own hiſtory were 
not enough; let them recollect, that 
the French in the days of Dupleix 
kad been great and powerful, con- 
zucrors and fovereigns in India, as 
we were now ; but, owing to the 


| ciples, u 


colliſion, the counteraction and au. 


moſity, wich prevailed between th: 
king's and the company's ſervie: 
during the adminiſtration of Lal, 
they were involved in a complica 
tion of calamities, which ended in 
their total expulſion.” Diſcord wi 
the rum of their power, and diſcort 
would be the ruin of our power i! 
India. Would we avert theſe evil 
Away then with all dangerous con- 


tent ions, all ſyſtematic innovation. 


Colonel Fullarton believed, that i 


was not in the intention of miniſt. + 


to ſuffer the company's officers 10 rc. 
main under the preſſure of injuſtice 
but that preffure muſt continue, x 
long as they ated with the king“ 
troops, without being allowed equa- 
lity of rank according to the date 0 
their reſpective commiſſions; The 


bill was 'farther oppoſed! by M. 


Windham, Mr. Powys, Mr. Baſ- 


tard and Mr, Pulteney. 


Mr. Pitt undertook to defend 
himſelf from the attacks, that wer: 
made upon him from theſe ſever:| 
quarters. He obſerved, that the 
ſubject treated in the bill, and ſh! 
more the topirs, which in the diſcuſ 
ſion of it had been brought into the 
debate, were of the utmoſt mag ni. 
tude and importancè. Queſtions, 
far above the conſideration of thc 
conduct of the board of control, the 
conduct of the court of directors, or 
even the exiſtence of our tert ĩtoria 
acquiſitions in India, queſtions, 3 
fecting the conſtitution (itſelf, had 
been found to be involved in thi 


operation and effect of the bill. He 


declared, that to the lateſt hour 6 
his life he ſhoukt be proud, that the 
mode ur which x was ditguſſed, had 
again brought into notice the prin- 
n Which he began his pe. 
littcal life, and from which he would 
defy any man to prove that he had 
ſwerved in the ſmalleſt degree. He 
deſired to remind the houſe, * 


ere 
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had provoked the diſcuſſion of the 
bill, and had earneſtly ſolicited them 


do bring it to the teſt of the moſt ſe- 


vere aud ſerupulous inveſtigation. 


| He found that it would be ditputed, 


whether by the act of 1 784 the board 


of control had any right of ſuperin- 


tendence over the revenue ? Would 


it be contended, that parliament 
meant to leave the finances in the 


hands of the company, who had been 


SY LE Fa mn 2g 4 3 * ; 


declared unfit to be truſted with 


them? Was it likely, that, when they 
provided for t-1e better management 
of the political and military con- 
cerns, they had paid no attention to 
the circumſtance upon which theſe 
concernsinſeparably depended ? The 
board of control had already pro- 
ceeded to reduce the enormous eſta- 
bliſhments in India; their right of 
interference in that reſpect had ne- 
ver been, queſtioned ; and what in- 


* deed would be the conſequence of 


denying this right? The court of 
directors, if they had it in their pow- 
er, as the expiration of. their charter 
drew near, and it was doubtful whe- 
ther their monopoly would be renew- 
ed, would certainly. make- it their 
firſt object to ſwell the amount of 
their imports, and would neglect the 
care of the territorial and political 


ſtate of India. The duty of admi- 


niſtration was to look, firſt, to the 
proſperity and happineſs of the na- 
tives ; ſecondly, to the ſecurity of 
the territorial poſſeſſions; thirdly, 
ta the diſcharge of the debts, due to 


the perſons, who had advanced their 


maney, and enabled the company to 
ſtruggle with their late difficulties; 
and, in the laſt place, to the com- 
mercial benefit of the proprictoys. 
Was it probable, that the court of 
directors would a& upon that ſcale ? 
Could it have been intended to con- 
fide in their diſcretion ? It had been 
laid, that the powers attributed to 
tut board. of control, were the fame, 
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in ſubſtance, as had before been gi- 
ven to the ſecretaries of ſtate and the 
lords of the treaſury, But the fact 
was otherwiſe. The court of di- 
rectors had been obliged to commu- 
nicate their diſpatches previous to 
their going to India ; but there was 
no obligation upon the ſecretary of 
ſtate to give any directions concern- 
ing them. The reſponſibility had 
ordinarily reſted 4 5. the former 
government with the court of dl- 
rectors: under the preſent it was 
wholly veſted with the board of 
control. 
Mr. Pitt next adverted to the ob- 
jection which had been ſtarted on 
the other fide of the houſe, reſpect- 


in lat 4 and hiſtory of the act 


of 1784. It had been ſaid, that that 
act was founded upon a mutual com- 


pact between him and the court of 


directors; and that of confequence 
they had great right to comnlain, 
if a ſenſe were put upon the articles 
of this compact, totally adverſe to 
the ideas entertained hy one of the 
„ che when the compact was made. 

he allegation upon which this 
reaſoning was built, was wholly un- 
founded. It was true, that a bill 
had been introduced by him in the 
preceding parliament, to which the 
acquieſcence of the court of directors 
had been previouſly demanded. That 
bill, however, had been annihilated 
by the diſſolution; and the *prefent 
act of parliament was brought in 
upon principles ſimilar to the for- 
mer, but with new clauſes and Al- 
terations, to ſome of which the di- 


rectors objected, in which conkquent- 


ly there was no compact, to which 


there was no conſent. 


A farther objection had been 
ſtated, that the declaratory bill cou- 
veyed to the king the power of 
maintaining an army without the 


_ conſent of parliament. No propo- 
ſition could be m re adverſe to Mr. 
3 | Pitt's 


4 
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Pitt's intentions, than that which for the diminution of 'patronage, 
was thus imputed tohim. But in real- The regiments in queſtion belonged 
ity the tioops in queſtion had al- to the crown, and of courſe it could We 
ready been recogniſed by parliament, not be ſuppoſed, that the ſovereign WW 
when they voted the eſtimate for could entirely depart from his pre. 
raiſing them; and the number of rogative' of naming his own officer. 
king's regiments ſerving in India, But the king had acted with the mot 


a 

' 

8 | 

would always be to be aſcertained gracious attention to the company, |W# * 
by the company belonging to each, and to the merits of the officers wo 
which remained in England for the had grown grey in her ſervice; hav. WW ] 
purpoſe of recruiting, and the ex- ing relinquiſhed nearly half the pa- F 
nee of which would be to be pro- tronage of the regiments, and lead. 
vided for by parliament. Meanwhile ing the diſpoſal of theſe commiſſion; W# 4 
he begged leave to obſerve, upon the to the court of directors. The com- t 
ſubject of armies _ up without — indeed alledged, that they had 9 
the knowledge of the legiſlature, that fix hundred officers unemployed; [ 
there was great inaccuracy in the ex- but the king could not forget, that he * 
iſting laws in relation to that ſubject. had two thouſand eight hundred oi. t 
The bill of rights was not very ex- ficers upon half pay, not perhap: 1 
plicit ; it hardly ſtated the legality more meritorious, but certainly not h 
of a ſtanding army within the king- leſs fo, than thoſe in the company's * 
dom, and was totally filent reſpe&- - ſervice, and many of whom had actu - *! 
ing forces out of the kingdom. The ally ſerved with diſtinction in India, T 
mutiny act was penned ſtill more Such had been the forbearance he * 
bpoſely: it provided only for the had thonght it proper to exercile * 
maintenance of diſcipline in the upon the ſubject of patronage. Burt, M 
"home ſervice, and took no notice if, by the objection that had been th 
that we had troops in any other part - ſtarted, it was intended to refer to be 
of the world: it gave the king a the great political patronage, thi: th 
power of making new articles of war, he did not deny that he had at all ſpe 
and inflicting new penalties, pro- times intended to aſſume. Men, ap 
vided they did not amount to loſs of who were reſponſible for the govern- T1 


life or limb, in England; leaving it ment of a country, ought undoubr- 
in doubt whether crimes, not capi- edly to have the appointment of W u 
tal in England, might not be made thoſe, whom they were to intruſt 
capital abroad : it took no notice of with the execution of their orders. 
the company belonging to foreign But it would be admitted, that the i * ' 


"regiments, that was retained at home patronage left to the company ws try 
for the purpoſe of recruiting. One very conſiderable, when the great Fi 
E1V 


benefit refulting from the preſent extent of their military eſtabliſhment 
diſpute, would, he hoped, the was properly recollected. Mr, Pitt 7 
' remedying in future theſe inaccura- added, that the objections that were 
- cies and omiſſions, | ſtarted on this head, would poflib!y 
Mr. Pitt acknowledged, that it throw difficulties in the way of the pre! 
had been the object of the act of conſolidation of the two armies in M , 
1784 to aſſume the power of ſu- India; an object, on many accounts, MW 3 
perintendence and control, without defirable, and which in ſome way ot 
© aſſuming the power of patronage. other muſt be attempted. It it 
In the preſent bill he declared, that fhould be thought adviſeable to make I bitt 
every thing had been done, which the whole army royal, then undoubt- | 
his — 4 had ſuggeſted, edly the patronage of the 2 obſe 
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would he greatly increaſed. He 
believed however, that the mea- 
ſure was neceſſary ; and there was 
ſcarcely any thing to which he 
would not aſſent, to remove the ap- 
prehenſions of the nation reſpecting 
the undue uſe of this patronage. For 
the bill now before the houſe, Mr. 
Pitt profeſſed himſelf ready to pro- 
poſe Tue that ſhould annihilate 
every ſuſpicion of danger. He re- 
U from members in general 
the ſuggeſtion of whatever clauſes or 
checks their ingenuity could deviſe. 
Let them come from what individu- 
al, or from what ſide of the houſe 
they might ; let them be accompa- 
nied with what languagethey might; 
he would gladly receive them, and 
would eſteem the man that propoſed 
them his beſt friend, becauſe he 
would prove himſelf a friend to the 
conſtitution. The bill having al- 
ready gone l the committee, 
Mr. Pitt c ncluded with moving 
that it be recommitted, and that it 
be an inſtruction to the committee, 
that they receive clauſes for farther 
ſpecifying andlimiting the manner of 
applying the revenues of the Britiſh 
territories and poſſe ſſions in India. 
The houſe had previouſly divided 
upon the original queſtion for com- 
mitting the bill, ayes : 52, noes 125. 
The ſpeech of Mr, Pitt pruduced 
a favourable effect upon the coun- 
try gentlemen, and Mr. Baſtard 
and Mr. Pulteney exprefſed them- 
ſelves greatly ſatisfied with what he 
had offered, though they united in 
adviſing him, not to do things by 
halves ; but to put an end to the 


preſent bill altogether, and to bring 


in, not a declaratory, but an enact- 
ing bill. Mr. Sheridan ſpoke in 
the courſe of the debate, He re- 
torted the accuſations, which Mr. 
Pitt had frequently brought againſt 
the members of oppoſition. He 
obſerved, that the miniſter had 
now endeavoured to repreſent them 
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as the enemies of prerogative. If 
by the enemies of prerogative he 
meant to have it underſtood, that 
they were not, like himſelf, the 
friends of a dark, concealed and ſe- 
cret band of adviſers, who, ſculk- 
ing behind the throne, were the 
main ſpring of attack upon the con- 
ſtitution, and of danger to the 
throne itſelf; if he meant, that 
they were unwilling to intrench u 

on the privileges of that houſe, and 
diſdained to fee the dignity of an- 
other inſulted by a mean, groſs and 
ſcandalous ſyſtem of tranſacting 
public buſineis by whiſpering ; if be 
meant, that they were not read 

unneceflarily to increaſe the ſtand- 
ing army by every poſſible expedi- 
ent ; they confeſſed guilty to the 
the charge : they avowed eternal hoſ- 
tility to a prerogative ſo exerciſed. 
Mr. Sheridan however acknow- 
ledged, that Mr. Pitt was a friend 
to the prerogative indefinitely and 
inplicth ; but he did not ſce how 
he could arrogate to himfelf the 
praiſe of being alſo a friend to the 
privileges of the people. His whole 
political life had been occupied in 
attacks upon thoſe privileges. He 
had commenced his career by a 
violent infringment of the rights of 
the houſe of commons; he had 
attacked the rights of election; 
he had attacked the privileges of 
the people of Ireland; he had 
endeavoured to ſacrifice the fran- 
chiſes of Engliſhmen at the ſhrine 
of a wild ſvſtem of fortifications. 
In the preſent ſeſſion he had uſed 
every means to augment the ſtand- 
ing army. Fictitious wants have 
been pleaded; unknown | dangers 
had been ſuggeſted ; the peace eſta- 
bliſhment was increaſed in'both ex- 
tremities of the globe; the mutiny 
act was gradually and ſyſtematically 
extendett to ons, not within the 
reach of military law. Mr. Sheri- 


dan was for his own part deſirous, 
E 3 that 
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that Mr. Pitt ſhould be proved 2 
true and ⁊ealous friend to the conſti - 
tution. To ſatisfy our mental taſte, 


and to juſtify the admiration that 


every One felt for his endowments, 
it was eagerly. to be wiſhed, that a 
— of ſo brilliant talents ſnould 

ncerely love the conſtitution, to 
which his talents were peculiarly a- 
dapted, and under which alone they 
could fully diſplay themſelves. His 
friends talked much of his conſci- 
ence; and it was alledged, that bad 
adyice, not wicked intention, had 
given riſe, to the preſent bill. He 
was, not unwilling to give ear to 
 tmis apology ; he hoped it was true, 
and he partly belicved it. He did 


not heſitate to agree with the mini- 


ſter's admirers, that he had people 
about him capable of leading him 
wrong · 

Mr. Sheridan animadverted _ 
the language of the ſpeech which had 
juſt, been. delivered, Mr. Pitt had be- 
gun with talking of the magnitude 
and importance of the bill on the 
table, of that very bill which he had 
ariginally ſtolen into the houſe, with- 
out explanation, without {peaking 
of its dangers, without the ſmalle 
hint of its magnitude. He had pro- 
cured it to be read a firſt and a ſe- 
cond time; but, being caught in 
the fact, and finding his arm arreſt- 
ed and himſelf diſcovered, ſeeing 
that not only the members of op- 
oſition, but that all ſides of the 
— had taken the alarm, he came 
forward, talked of the danger with 
which his bill was pregnant, and 
requeſted, that it might be check - 
ed and guarded, with all poſſible 
caution. The bill with its ter rors, 
its arrogance and its evils came firſt; 
the checks came behind by way of 
rider. Prerogative ſtood boldly in 
the front; the conſtitution brought 
up the rear. „ 


Mr. Sheridan obſerved, tliat thi 
preſent bill was a complete juſtifca. 
tion of the ſyſtem of Mr: Fox in 
the year 83. The miniſter had 
built his ſucceſs at that tine, upon 
the cry that was raiſed againſt that 
ſyſtem ; and he had now broiight in 
a bill, which went ten'times farther 


in all the points he had then' affected 


to rondemn. Let the houſe com- 
pare the powers of Mr. Fox's com- 
miſſioners with thoſe, which were 
now aſſerted to belong to the board 
of control, Lord Fitzwilliam 
could not ſend out a diſpateh; he 
could neither declare war nor make 
peace jn India; he could neither 
collect the — pr of the company, 
nor apply them to the purpoſes he 
ſhould kink roper, thor firſt 
having the oleatire of the king 
ſignified to him through the medi- 
um of the ſecretary of ſtate. * The 
board of control conld do all this. 
Mr. Sheridan averred, rhat the bill 
of 1584 had been brought in with 
the declared aſſent of the court 
of directors. The miniſter had 
ſtood upon the compact, atid plead- 
ed their % „ as a deciſive 
argument; but now he expected, 
not only to violate the bargain, but 
even to eſcape the ignominy of hav- 
ing broken a ſolemn engagement. 
Ir. Burke congratulated the 
houſe, that confidence was now ex- 
ploded, and that the vigilance and 
jealouſy of parliament, which had 
long been extinft, was again called 
into exiſtence, On Wedneſday the 
miniſter had called for the truſt and 
reliance of that houſe ; on Friday 
he candeſcended to recommend to 
them watchfulneſs, care and ſuſpi- 
cion. He did every thing indeed 
with an air of pride; he even ſcat- 
tered his aſhes with dignity; and 
wore his ſackcloth, as if it were 2 
robe of purple. Alluding to an ex 
. | preſſion 
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preflion of Mr, Scott, ſince appoint- 
ed, ſolicitor genetal, he obſerved, 
# that the preſent, meaſure in compari- 
© ſon with the unſucceſsful, plan of 


@ preſcribing, Fill; it took. from, the 


8s Eaſt India company their break- 


ast, their dinner, and reſerved the 


tight of taking what portion it 
& pleaſed; of their ſupper. He de- 
© fired to be informed by adminiſtra- 
tion, whether, when they brought 


in the at of 1784, and complained. 


that Mr. Fox's bill took too much, 
they had honeſtly ſtated, that all 
they meant to take, was, the military 
power, the political direction, the 
management of the revenue, and 
as much as they could get of the 
commerce? The queſtion then to 
have put to the houſe would have 
deen, in whoſe hands they were 

willin this 
| truſted ? in the hands of ſeven of 
the moſt reſpectable men in the 
kingdom, or with the ſhreds and 
remnants of office? The public had 
been at that time infatuated, hurried 
on to madneſs. They were goaded 
o the deſtruction of the high-prieſt 
of their liberties, at the very time 
that he, was exerting himſelf at the 
altar of the nation for their ſupport. 
The leaders of that mob were a 
thouſand times worſe, than lord 
George Gordon, who was now ſuf- 
fering in his Jewiſh gabardine. Had 
Ins mob deſtroyed the bank, the 
country's wealth might have rebuilt 
it ; had they deſtroyed St. Paul's, 
the piety of the nation would have 
reſtored its ruins. But the mob of 
1784 deſtroyed” the houſe of. com- 
monz, deſtroyed the palladium of 
their privileges, deſtroyed., what 
might never have been recovered, 
From the appearance of that day 
however, he hoped the miſchief 


might be annihjlated ; and he now 
expected to ſee the houle of commons. 


_ 4, 


| ſhonld be given, the 
which did not originate in the court 
of directors. A fourth clauſe was 


wer ſhould be in- 
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riſe like a phcenix regenerated from 

its aſhes. 3 
The houſe divided upon the queſ- 

tion of bringing up the report, ayes 


1825 noes 115 ; and the clauſes, now ' 


moved by Mr. Pitt, provided, that no 


king's troops, beyond the number 


which was now propoſed, ſhould be 


ſent to India under the authority ef 


79 


any exiſting law: that no inereaſe 


of ſalary ſhould be giverr to any ef 


the ſervants of thecom 
the diſpatches for that purpoſe be- 


y, without: - 


. 


- 
. 
- 


ing laid before both honſes of par- 


liament thirty days previous to theft 


being ſent; and that no gfatnity- - 


pro oſab ot 


added to theſe by the miniſter; 


which had not preciſely the ſame 
*t 


object: it directed, that an accorint 


of the revenues and diſburſements + 


of the company ſhould be laid be- 
fore parliament at a cerrain aſſigned 


riod in the courſe of every year. 


The clauſes were received without 
a debate. r: 


As every part of the declaratory bill 


underwent a ſevere diſcuſſion, the ſe- 
cretary at war was more than once 
called upon to inform the houſe re- 
ſpecting it, in circumſtances relative 
to his own department. Mr. Baring, 
the moſt active of the Eaſt India di- 
rectors, ſtated, that the new regi- 
ments, now en now to be ſent, 
would ſoon be reduced to mere ſkele- 
tons of regiments, like the reſt of the 
government forces in that part of the 


world. A difference of opinion upon 


this point took place between him 
and the ſecretary at war; Mr. Baring 


ſtating, that the numberofmen waiif- : 


ing to complete the king's regiments ' 
in India was two thouſand four hun- 
dred ; and the ſecretary at wii aſ- 
{uring the houſe, as he faid officially, 
that the deficiency ſcarcely exceeded 
the amount of two hundred. In 
Ta 2 
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this ſtatement he ſpoke from the 
moſt unqueſtionable evidence, as the 
Indian accounts of January 1787 
had taken it at ſomething more than 
eight hundred, and fix hundred re- 
cruits had ſince that time been em- 
barked. Mr. Fox ridiculed this mode 
of - computation, as it made no ſort 
of allowance for the deficiencies, 
which might have happened in the 
courſe of fourteen months, either in 
the new recruits, or in the army 
then exiſting in India. General 
Burgoyne took occaſion to enquire, 
whether the four regiments had yet 
been inſpected by a general officer; 
fince he had heard it affirmed, that 
one of them was to be kept at home 
another year in order to recruit. In 
that caſe, was it to be maintained 
by the king or the company ? If 
the latter, whatever might be ſaid 
reſpecting the power of the king, to 
maintain troops in India, not de- 
frayed by parliament, certain he was, 
that no troops could be kept in Eng- 
land that were not ſo defrayed. The 
ſecretary at war anſwered, that three 
of the regiments had been inſpected 
by a general officer, and that the 
fourth, he believed, was nearly as 
complete as the other three. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne ſtated * the follow - 
ing day, that he had reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the fact was exactly the 
reverſe of this aſſertion, one of the 
regiments having been reviewed, 
and three of them not reviewed at 
all. The ſecretary at war replied, 
that, if they had not been inſpected 
by a reviewing general, they had 
however been inſpected by their own 
colonels. Mr. Sheridan ſtated to the 
houſe, that, however extraordinary 
it might appear, he believed he 
ſhould be able to prove, that orders 
were actually ſent out to reduce the 
eſtabliſhment of the five regiments 
already in India, at the very time 
that it was propoſed to ſend out the 
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four new regiments; and he accord. 
ingly moved, that certain papers re- 
lative to this tranſaction ſhould be 
laid before the houſe. He left them 
to draw their own inferences from 
this ſingular circumſtance. 
A fact had been originally brought 
forward by colonel Barre, for the 
purpoſe of proving, that the board 
of control not only claimed to inter- 
fere with the commerce of the com- 
pany indirectly by diſpoſing of their 
revenue, but that they had directly 
interfered with it in the matter of 
the cotton trade. Mr. Dundas un- 
dertook to explain this affair to the 
houſe. He Fid, that the court of 
directors had been willing to take 
the cotton trade into the hands of 
the company, and that, knowing the 
ſucceſs of their defign to depend up- 
on ſecrecy, they had reſolved to ſend 
their diſpatches through the ſecret 
committee of directors, aware at the 
ſame time that the proceeding was 
ſtrictly illegal. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances the difpatches had come 
to the board of control; and, as they 
could not go to India without their 
ſignature and ſeal, the board had 
paſſively affixed their authority to 
the inſtrument. Mr. Fox obſerved, 
that this action ought not to be con- 
ſidered as paſſive, ſince if the board 
had not lent their authority in the 
caſe in queſtion, the diſpatches could 
have been tranſmitted through the 
unlawful medium of the ſecret com- 
mittee. 
The general debate was revived 
upon the third reading of the bill. 
r. Flood aſſerted, that the decla- 
ratory bill was totally unneceſſary. 
If a diſpute had ariſen as to who 
was to pay the troops in India, that 
might have been afterwards adjuſt- 


ed. The company's ſhips, lie un- 
derſtood, were ready to — 1 them. 
The troops therefore might have 
been embarked; and the queſtion 
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In diſpute have been tried in a court 


of law. Four years ago it had been 


a ſſerted, that the influence of the Eaſt 


India company, placed in the hands 
of an individual commiſſion, would 


have made the commiſſioners ſupe- 
dior in power tothe crown itſelf. Sure- 
I that power, which was fo formid- 
able an object in the hands of private 
men, muſt conſtitute an acceſſion in 
the higheſt degree alarming, to the 
influence and weight of the mo- 


narchical branch. Sir Grey Cooper 


E reaſoned upon the enacting claules, 
# which had recently been introduced 
© into the bill by the miniſter. To 


what did the clauſes amount, but to 


# an aſſertion, that the power, already 


exiſting in the commithoners by law, 


$ was to be exerciſed under certain 


conditions, which hitherto were not 


| law e It had been aſſerted, that the 


houſe was acting in the preſent 
tranſaction in its judicial and not in 
its legiſlative capacity. But it was 
the office of a judge to declare what 
was law already, He could not add 
a clauſe, or a tittle to the proviſions 
that were already enactet. 
Mr. Francis took up the ſubject 
in an oppoſite view. He denied 
that this was a legal queſtion, or 
could be ſuch in the popular ac- 
ceptation of the word. On a legal 
queſtion it was uſual, perhaps ne- 
ceſſary, to have recourſe to legal opi- 
nions. The court of directors had 
acted properly in conſulting the pro- 
teflional lawyers upon the preſent 
occaſion. With them it was a queſtion 
of law; in that houſe it was a queſ- 
tion of legiſlation. They were to aſk 
themſelves as legiflators, what they 
had underſtood, when they enact- 
ed ſuch a law ? Could any thing be 
more abſurd or prepoſterous than for 
them to conſult the barriſters in the 
different courts, as to what had been 
their own meaning and intention by 
their owa act and deed ? They cri- 
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minated themſelves, if they admitted, 
that they were capable of making a 
law, which they did not underſtand, 
and which they muſt have reſort to 
other men to expound. No mem- 
ber of that houſe could vote for the 
preſent bill, unleſs he could affirm, in 
the preſence of the houſe, and in the 
face of his country, that, when he 
conſented to the act of 1584, he 
meant to give preciſely the power 
which was now demanded. Mr. 
Pitt was not only bound to this af- 
firmation; he muſt farther declare, 
that he knew this to be the ſenſe in 
which the act of 1784 had been aſ- 
ſented to by parliament ; ſince, in 
all engagements between man and 
man, the party propoſing was held, 


not by his own reſerved ſenſe of the 


engagement, but by the ſenſe in 
which he knew it was received and 
accepted by the other party. U 
this pc Mr. F — was 5 
liged to give his vote againſt the bill. 
He muſt expect to paſs for an infa- 
mous impoſtor, if he admitted, that 
the powers, now declared to have 
been given in 1784, had ever been 
in contemplation, had been hinted 
at in the remoteſt manner, when that 
law was under diſcuſſion. 

Mr. Francis undertook to prove, 
that the bill in every ſenſe of the 
word was unneceſſary, The pre- 
ſent eſtabliſument was abundantl 
adequate to the defenee of our 4 
ſeſſions in India. They had been 
obtained and defended by an effect- 
ive European force, at no time ex- 
cceding, very ſeldom equal, to one 
third of the permanent eſtabliſli- 
ment now propoſed to be maintain- 
ed. We had a native army of fifty 
thouſand ſepoys, infinitely fitter for 
the climate, infinitely more patient 
and capable of fatigue, as well 
diſciplined, and as much to be de- 


pended upon, as any regiment that 
ever went out from England. He 
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qugted the authorities of lore Clive, . 
general Lawrence, ge nefal. rnac, 
yencial Caillaud, fir John 


them agreed in ſupport of theſe aſ- 
ſertiq! 80 He alluded to a 475 


tion in the ear 1785, wh 7 the 
an that 


coutt of jrectors had prop 
higher eſtabliſhment, and the To 
of control had at firſt re del the 
Na ü deeming the exiſting army 
uffictent "For, our defence, 
araphy r what purpoſe had the ne- 
. of the meaſure been alledged:; > 
If it proved any thing, the argument 
muſt ſtand thus : 
day ta ſend four regiments to India 
the company's expence ; ergo, it 
2 5 Ja tal Aber wag Th 14 erp 
vv = 9 5 ought to put parlia- 
ment upon their guard. It was not 
on! unconnected, but incompatible 
= 3 legality. He, who knew that 
the Jaw on his ſide, had no- 


che to anſwer ſor but the proper 


ule apd n of a legal power. 
Their own ar ument convicted 
ch . 1 was falſhood in diſtreſs, 
that took refuge in abſurdity. Su 
poſe. the meafure to be perfeQly 
t and expedient, what then 3 
EF; 12 ſeaſon preſſed, let it be done 
Abo a Jaw : if not, let them pro- 
poſe an enafting bill, and take the 
power they wanted. By that courſe 
the end would be fully anſwered, 
without reducing parliament to the 
ſhame and diſhonour of aſſerting a 
notarious falſhood in the face of 
mankbid. But, it ſeemed, that ex- 
pedirnt would not be accepted. 'The 
iniſter; for India muſt have a law 
with 8 a.retroſpett of foun years. His 
aſe, Mr. F 15 took it for granted, 
cog l He muſf provide bim- 


with 3 ſhelter þ for offences com- 
he maſt 3 


iel in hat 
cure 4 fraudule 5 ingemaity 

ctimꝭs an A e yet un. 
eee Let, them be Hrov ughe. 


lavet- 
ing, and fir Eyre Coote, who all of 


it is neceſſary to 
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to light when they might, this de. 
clakitht yl bary Fe ſerve fo# hh 

tection. Francis defied bs 
Dundas to 7 a rational motise 


except this, for his pteferring u de. 


claratory to an enacting bill” u 
the preſent occaſion. He added, 
he was of opinion, that pitron- 
age was not the principal object in 
the propoſed meafnre ; the increaſe 
of military power was at the bottom 
of it. Long forward to the ex- 
piration of the company's charter, 
and the queſtions that would ariſe 
out of that event, it was intended to 
ſtraiten and confine the freedom of 
that great parliamentary delibera- 
tion, to anticipate the queſtion, an] 
to fetter the legiſlature by executive 
meaſures, which at a future period 

_— = err be retracted. 

g exerted himſelf to 
* e the meaning, now ende:. 
voured to be fixed upon the act of 
1784, had very lately been conceived 
by its preſent patrons. He produced 
2 _— of the court of 125 
remarking upon a particula er. 
which, ace bo the doard of 
control, they declared would amount 
to an invaſion of their-rights. In 
conſequence of a remonſtrance from 
them, the clauſe had been left out 
of the act. He alluded to another 
paper dated in the year 1786, in 
which, as he ſaid, the board had ex- 
preſsly declared, that they had no 
power to ſend out any of the king's 
troops to India, without the conſent 
of the court of directors. The ar- 
guments of Mr. Baring were ſecond- 
ed and inforced with farther in- 
ſtances by Mr. Nathaniel Smith, late 
chairman of the Eaſt India company. 
The bill was vindicated upon ge- 
neral principles by major Scott, Mr. 
Rolle, Mr. Young, 
and Mr, 
movrdaclauſe uponthethird reading 
to Hut th: duration of the board 
b conts- 


Mr. Hardinge, 
Grenville. Mr. Sheridan 
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1 ontrol to the period of the 2 
Mr, Tuarter. He obſerved, that the Eaſt 


tive ndia company would then be in 
de. doſſelſion of a conſiderable private 
DON ſtate, over which government could 
ed, pretend to no ſuperintendence. The 
one. and of Bombay was their proper- 
ky, by virtue of a grant from the 
of Nowa. Various lands in the neigh- 
m ourbood of Calcutta they derived 
a Fun ſimilar grants of the native 
Wprinces of India. The annual re- 
iſe Venue of their Madras eftate was 
to computed at q0,o00!. per annum. 
Mr. Pitt objefted to the clauſe. He 
alledged, that it would be highly im- 
proper for the houſe prematurely and 
unneceſſarily to enter upon the diſ- 
cuſſion of a queſtion, which muſt 
ome regularly before them when 
the company's charter expired ; un- 
leis it ſhould, be thought adviſable, 
which-was at preſent extremely un- 
etain, to grant them. a new char- 


n \ 

The bill was carried up to the 
houſe of lords on the fourteenth of 
March, read a firſt time on the fol- 
lowing day, which was Saturday, 
and propoſed for a ſecond reading on 
the enſuing. Monday, This preci- 
pitation was made the ſubject of a 
petition, offered by certain proprie- 
tors, and preſented to the houſe by 
the duke of Norfolk, in which they 
requeſted a delay of three days, till 
1 general meeting could be held of 
the proprietors of the Eaſt Indiacom- 
pany. To this ſuggeſtion it was 
objefted by lord Thurlow and lord 
Hawkeſbury, thai the ſhips of the 


Eaſt India company were now de- 


tained in port at the enormous ex- 
pence of three or four hundred pounds 


per diem. By lord Stormant and 
lord Loughborough it was replied, 


that no expence, however great, 


cuzht to weigh in the conſideration. 
of the. preſent queſtion. The bill 


decided upon a matter of private 


right, and parliament could nbt 


juſtly refuſe to hear the petitioners. 
The houſe divided upon the queſtion, 
contents 5 contents 74, A 
motion of lord Porcheſter was re- 
jected by a ſimilar majority, far re- 
ferring a_ queſtion to the twelve 
judges, reſpecting the true meaning 
and intent of the act of 17844. 

The duke of Richmond ſaid, 
that he was peculiarly circumſtan- 
ced on the preſent occaſion, ſinde 
he had never been pleaſed with 
any of the bills fo: the govern- 
ment of India, that had yet been 
brought into parliament. ' He had 
ever been of opinion, that the con- 


cerns of the Eaſt were truſted in the 


beſt hands, when they were veſted 
in the company itſelf. He had op- 
poſed the bill of 1783, becauſe it 


flagrantly violated the charter of 


the company, and placed an im- 


menſe power in the hands of a com- 
miſſion, that was not reſponſible, ſa * 
far as he could find, either to che 


king or the parliament. He had 


oppoſed the act of 1784, decauſe it 


gave to the crown an enormous ad- 


dition of power. But he could not 
admit, that that act was in any de- 
gree ſo violent and deſpotical, as the 


bill which preceded it. The decla- 
ratory Ages now under conſider- 
ation muſt neceſſarily have his come 
plete approbation. It conſiſted of 
two diſtinct parts; its expoſition of” 
the act of 178.4, and certain enacting 
clauſes, containing checks and re- 
ſtraints upon the extenſive patronage, 
that the gavernment of the Eaſt na- 
turally gave. To the former part he 
muſt inevitably agree. That the act 
of 1784 gave to the board of control 
complete authority, had always been 
his opinion. For that reaſon he had 
oppoſed, it: but, entertaining that 
opinion, he muſt juſtify the preſent 
bill, which in lis mind was à true 
declaration of the fact. He could 
not 
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not- but equally approve of the re- 
ſtraints that were propoſed upon the 
exerciſe of patronage, Patronage 
was inſeparable from power. But, 
when he ſaw the induſtry, with which 
it was limited, and miniſters were 
tied down ſrom the abuſe of it; 
when he ſaw, that it was not to be 
uſed otherwiſe than for the good of 
the fervice, he could nat view the 

eſent meaſure with the ſame jea- 
fouls, with which he wasaccuſtomed 
to regard propofitions for extending 
the power of the crown. 

Lord Stormont argued at large 
againſt the bill, and, among other 
circumſtances, remarked, that, at the 
time of the late alarm reſpecting 
Holland, there were in India four 
Dutch ſhips of the line and ſome 
Frenth frigates, while we had not a 
ſhip of war in that country ; ſo that, 
if an enemy had thought proper, all 
the trade of India might have been 
captured as it came out of the mouth 
of the Ganges. Lord Sandwich 
inforced the remark of lord Stor- 
mont. 

Lord Loughborou gh argued 
ſtrongly againſt the preſent being a 
true interpretation of the act of 
1784. He obſerved, that that act 
had been ſubmitted, according to the 
prevailing principles of the times, to 
the court of directors for their appro- 
bation, before it paſſed into a law. 
The bill then contained a clauſe, 
impowering the board of control to 
originate diſpatches whenever the 
thought proper. The directors too 
alarm at this; and, conſidering it as 
a total aſſumption of their rights, 
proteſted againſt it. The clauſe 
'was accordingly given up, and was 
withdrawn in the committee. He 
remarked upon an argument of lord 
Camden, who had ſaid, that the con- 
trol of the civil and military govern- 


ment would be nothing, unleſs it 


were accompanied with the diſpoſal - 


SH AND 


of the revenues. This was plauf 
ible doctrine, and might be well un. 
derſtood in France and other dęſpot 
countries; but in Great Britain the 
conſtitution had ordered ĩt otherwiſ, 
and the executive power was not ſuf. 
fered to direct the public puri. 
Lord Loughborough enlarged upeu 
the diſtinftion between declaratory 
laws, paſſed with a view to aſcertain 
advantages to the ſubject, and ſuch 
as were made with a view to autho- 
riſe their ſubjection and reſtraint, 
The latter were always odious, and 
were regarded as the inſtruments of 
tyranny ; the former were conſidered 
with reverence, with gratitude and 
admiration, Of this deſcription wa 
the bill of rights; a bill recogniſing 
the legal claims of the ſubject, in 
oppoſition to the extenſion of prero- 
gative and the incroachments of ar- 
bitrary power, 
Lord Loughborough adverted to 
a fact which had been ſtated by lord 
Sydney. It appeared to be intend- 
ed, that three of the regiments only 
ſhould be ſent out for the preſent, and 
that the fourth ſhould remain in 
England to recruit. Could that 
houſe hear without emotion, that it 
was intended to maintain at home in 
this country a regiment, not voted by 
parliament, and not paid from our 
parliamentary revenues, but from 
the revenues of India? Would mi- 
niſters dare to keep up a corps not 
mentioned in the mutiny bill? 
Would they dare to billet upon Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, ſoldiers, that were not 
ameniable to martial law ? If all the 
valuable principles of the conſtitu- 
tion were not meant to be deſtroyed 
at once, if the maxims of the revolu- 
tion were not antiquated and obſo- 
lets, he adviſed miniſters to bringin 
a bill of indemnity without delay; or, 
if they choſe rather to follow, their 
own precedent, to paſs another decla 
ratory bill, explanatory of the ſta- 
> tute, 
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utes, which had hitherto been regard- 
ed as the palladium of our liberties, 
The marquis of Lanſdown appear- 


ed upon the fame fide of the queſ- 
tion. He was ſatisfied, that the bill 
nov under diſcuſhon did not contain 
the genuine ſenſe of the act of 1784. 
He reſted, as a negative proof, upon 
the records of the company; he reſt- 
ed upon the evidence of Mr. Pulte- 


ney, a lawyer, a man of property, a 
member of parliament, who was a 
witneſs, as might be ſeen in his cele- 
brated pamphlet of that period, of the 
diſagreement between the preſent 
meaſure, and the act it pretended to 
explain. It was impoſſible, that the 
word revenue, according to the opi- 
nion that had been given by Mr. Scot, 
could have been omitted in the con- 
teſted clauſe from a mere overſight. 
The preſent bill was a had ond, on 
whatever fide he regarded it. It had 
a bad military principle: the policy 


of having many officers and few men 


was uy. oded throughout Europe. 
It was bad, if it were conſidered in 
an economical point of view. It was 
unjuſt to the company's military of- 
ficers, and the worſt conſequenc2 up- 
on that account was to be appre- 
hended from it. Lord Lanſdown ri- 
diculed thediſtribution, that had been 
made by Mr. Pitt, of the duties of the 
board of control. By that diſtribu- 
tion, we were firſt to be generous, 
providing for the happineſs of the 
natives: ſecondly, to be political, 
looking to the defence of the terri- 
tories, Juſtice, the payment of the 
debts of the company, came behind 
theſe : commerce, the main concern 
of the body, whoſe intereſts we 
conducted, was laſt of all. Upon the 
whole he could regard the bill in no 
other ligh& than a baſe violation of 
the rights and privileges of the Eaſt 
India company. 

The marquis entered into a com- 
parifon of Mr, Fox's bill, and the act 
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of 1784, as it was now explained. 
That houſe did not ſuffer the for- 
mer to go into a committee, becauſe 
it was inexpedient in its principle; 
and yet Mr. Pitt's at was now 
maintained te have the ſame princi- 
ple. The bill of 1783 was a bill of 
experiment, was limited to a term of 
four years, and would by this time 


have expired; the act of Mr. Pitt 
was unlimited and perpetual. As 


to the King's not appointing or re- 
moving the commiſſioners at pleaſure, 
this could not be a ſerious objectiou 
to Mr. Fox's bill with thoſe, who had 
complained fo lately and fo loudly of 
the influence of the crown. If the 
patronage of India were capable of 
creating a fourth eſtate and over- 
ae the conſtitution, how much 
more danger was to be apprehended 
from it, when it was veſted in that 
branch of the legiſlature which had 
ſo great power alread ? Mr. Fox's 
bill was better than Mr. Pitt's, be- 
cauſe it extended the ſuperintend- 
ence, not only to the civil and mili- 
tary government and to the revenues, 
but to the commerce, which Was cap- 


able of fo great improvement. 


Lord Lanſdown condemned the 
preſent meaſure, becauſe it haſtil 
decided le which 
in ſeven preceding acts of parliament 
had purpoſely been left vague and 
indetermined. When he was ſecre- 
tary of ſtate in 1767, theſe ſubjects 
had been much diſcuſſed, but were 
deemed too important to be rapidly 
and ſuddenly decided. Atthat time 
there was no propoſal, that did not 
include a compenſation and reward 
to the company, and place it as a 
middle body between this country 
and foreigners, both in a commercial 
and political view. It was a pleaſing 
reflection to him, that, at the con- 
cluſion of the late peace, he and his 
colleagues in office had laid down 
their plan for the conduct of Indian 

affairs. 


— — 


fer the 


Lord Lanſdown faid, that 


many conjectures had been formed 
reſpecting the cauſe of the American 
war; but he was old enough to re- 


member, that it had been the polic 
of the crown to keep the coloniffs 
dut of the hands of parliament, till 


it had hecome unable to cope with 


the: ſpirit of liberty that prevailed 


among them. Then was introduced 


the unfortunate idea of a parliamen- 
tary eee and in the at- 
tempt the le 

nature, acting upon principles mo- 


narchical, not d 
tive, not originating. Happily 


z 


legiſlature changed its 


t democratic ; execu- 


for the conſtitution at leaſt we had 
Joſt America, as parliament could 


not have adminiſtered it, and it muſt 
have deſtroyed all balance in the go- 
vernment. 
the ſituation, in whi 
would have been, had ſhe been re- 
duced to uncunditional ſubmiſſion ; 
and the futility of parliamentary 
checks could not be more clear!y 
expoſed, than in what had paſſed in 
the laſt ſeſſion but two, when the 
papers had been refufed that related 


India was 1 in 
ch America 


to the debts to the nabob of Arcot. 


The bill was farther oppoſed by 
lord Rawdon and lord Grantley, 


and a proteſt was entered, ſigned by 
- ſixteen peers, all of them in the con- 
nection in the duke of Portland. In 
this paper among other objections 


it was remarked, that the declarato- 


ry bill was friendly to corrupt in- 


20 


„ trigue and cabal, hoſtile to all good 


5 
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; [4 
affairs It had been deſigned to ſut- 
tronage to remain in the 
hands of the company; but to con- 
trol them ſo far, as to divert their at- 
tention, from idle ſchemes of conqueſt 
and extenſion of territory, to the 
more folid and beneficial purſuits of 
commerce ; and he did not think it 
too much, to. aſſert, that the trade 
Might in a few years have been in- 
creaſed to ten times its preſent ex- 
rent. 


government, and particyiarly 2 
horrent to the principles of our p 
pular conſtitution. The patronig 
of the company was enjoyed by th: 
commiſſioners in the worlt of all p- 
ſible forms, and without that reſp-n 
ſibility which was the eat ler 
rity againft malverſation and abu 
They could not immediately appoint, 


but they had that weight of recon. 


mendation and influence, which mu 
ever attend upon ſubſtantial power, 


and which in the preſent caſe bad 


not been attempted to he denied, 
The debate occaſioned by Mr, 
Dundas's annual exhibition of the 
revenues of India, which took plat 
on the twenty-third of May, was in 
ſeveral particulars a repetition d 


what had red upon the ſubject i 
the preceding ſeſſion. He ſtated the 


ſurplus of the revenues of Bengal :t 
2,2 50, oool.; the ſurplus of the t. 
venues of Madras at 38, ooc l.; and 
the deficiency of the revenues 9 
Bombay at zoo, oool. He was fa- 
tisfied, that this mode of eſtimating 
was not too ſanguine, becauſe it fel 


| ſhort of the actual amount of the re- 


venues in 1782-3, 1783-4 and 1781-5. 
deing the three laſt years of which 
the effective amounts had been 
tranſmitted home. He accounte 
for the favourable ſituation of Ma- 
dras by obferving, that a new treaty 


had been made with the nabob of 


Arcot, by which he had agreed to 
increaſe his ſublidv, The debt in 
India had been ſtated laſt year at 
nine millions ; it ought to be taken 
at a million more. hat the debt ot 
Bengal appeared larger, was owing 
to the mode in whictr it ſupplied the 
other preſidenctes, by the tranſmiſſion 
of paper, ſo that the debts of Ma- 
dras and Bombay were converted in. 
to demands upon Calcutta. Mr. 
Dundas entered into an eulogium o. 


the 'method that was adopted, 0 
removing the debts into this coun: 
uy, 


* 
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| ys by which means the liquidation 


of arrears andthe purchaſe of inveſt- 
ments were made perfectly compa- 


ühle with each other. 
: 


Mr. Francis, by the mode of cal- 
culation which he employed, made 
vent ngal appear to 


Jan ſhort of the expenditure, in- 
dead of affording a furplus., For 


this purpoſe he took the account, 


# cxactly, as it was ſtated by the go- 


vernment of Bengal, in which the 
army arrears were entered in the ac- 
count of diſburſements, as if they 
were to be diſcharged out of the re. 
ceipts of the year. The ſame mode of 
account, he obſerved, reſpecting the 
ſame ſum had been practiſed by the 
relidency in four preceding years, 
Mr. Francis remarked, that, if the 
affairs of India were rapidly advane- 
ing in a proſperous career, it ſhould 
be proved, firſt, that they had 
brought. their reſources to a level 
with their expendiĩture; ſecondly, that 
the debt was reduced in proportion 
to the excels, of revenue; and laſtly, 
that the treaſury bills were diminiſh 
ed, and, a quantity of the company's 
paper taken out of circulation. But 
this was far from being true. The 
debt of Bengal had beeu increaſed in 
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the laſt year more than 12,004 l. 
and the bills to be diſcharged were 
augmented by a ſum of 50,0001. 
Mr. Baring on the ſame {ide of the 
ueſtion aſſerted ; that Bengal ab- 
bed the whole of its annual re- 
venue and ſomething more than the 
whole. nee 
In the following week "petition 
was preſented to the houſe of m- 
mons by the Eaſt India-company, 
ſtating certain pecuniary em - 
ments which they apprehendet'to 
take place on the 5 of - March 
1790, owing to the arrears of the 
war, to the government chain öf 
dc, gool, to the debt incurred in 
China, and to the advantes herel- 
ſary to he made for the purpoſes f 
the China trade. In compliatite 
with their — Mr. Pitt oded 
on the following day, that they 


/ ſhould be empowered. to borrow a 


ſum not exceeding 1, 200, 00. He 
at the ſame time obferved, that in 
all probability the co y in thy 
would have upwards of 3, ooo, oool. 


ſterling more than ſaffictent” to d- 


charge their debts. The meaſure 
was carried through both houſes 
without oppoſiſ ion 


ener r 


Committee of Managers to impeach Mr. Haſtings. Expence of the Trial 
Impeachment - of Sir Eliza» ſnrpcy. Charge of. Nundcomar Treeded. 


P refecutions for Lidel. 


NE of the principal tranſac- 
1b gr of the ſeſſion of 1788 
was the commencement. of the trial 
of Mr. Haſtings... We havealready 
ſeen, that the previous Gjreum- 
ſtances were completed in the ſellion 
a 1587; and nothing ſeemed to 


remain, when porliament ſhould aſ- 
ſemble in the euſuing winter, but to 
enter.upon the immediate hearing of 
this, great cauſe. Mr. Haſtihgs de- 
livered in his anſwer to the articles 
of, impeachment at the bar of the 
houſe of lords on the — 


3s 


of November. In the followin 


Mr. Welbore Ellis and fir Grey 
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innocence and integrity were indi 


of his friends was corroborated ani 


: 
f 


- week it was tranſmitted to the houſe penſible ingredients. It was nee; al 
of commons, who immediately pro- ary, that he, who preferred an à. F. 
"ceeded to the appointment of a com- * cuſationagainſtanother, ſhould hin. Wh ® 
"mittee, who ſhould prepare a reply ſelf be blameleſs, and his reputatic, Is 
on the part of that houſe, The unſuſpected. That this was the cu l 
committee for the moſt part confiſt- with Mr. Francis was univerfall hl 
cel of the fame members, as had o- known. He had been ſelefted ; — 
Tiginslly been appointed to prepare parliamentary delegate to Indi 4 
1275 5 5 of i . t in the year 5 "th conſequeme cl 
that the names of colonel F rf, of the reputation he bore. IH. 1 
Mr. Wilbraham and Mr. Courte- had returned, with the appro. ſh 
nay, were fubſtituted in the room bation and confidence of the 2 " 
of thoſe of Mr. Frederic Montagu, India company; and the teſtimony 9 


confirmed by that of his ene mlt. te 


Cooper. n the name of Mr. 
Fo By a ſteady hoſtility to the malver 7 


Francis the houſe divided, ayes 23, 


' noes 97. This circumſtance was fations of others, he had provoked 1 
highly unacceptable to the original the moſt rigid ſcrutiny into his own a 
members of the committce, and conduct. Had any acts of delin- hy 
called forth an animated remon- quency been diſcoverable in him, * 
ſtrance from Mr. Burke. On the they muſt long fince have be * 


eleventh of December the ultimate 


| brought before the public. It ws f 
que ſtion was moved, for the appoint- 


fit, that an accuſer- ſhould poſſeb 


ment of managers to make good the talents, What the natural abilitic; . 
articles pf impeachment ; and the of Mr. Francis were, it was needle; . 
y names of the perſons conſtituting the to ſtate, in a place where they were 1 
former commitrees having been ac- ſo well knowu. What were his ac- t 
- cepted, Mr. Fox moved that there quired abilities upon the ſubject q , 
be added to them the name of Mr. the proſecution, muſt be equally e t 
Francis. | vident from -the opportunities he 8 
He obſerved that the houſe of had enjoyed. It was much to have MW © 
commons were not naw acting as the been in India; it was much to have | 
zudges of Mr. Haſtings. They were been acquainted with the evaſion: 1 
not even ſitting in the character of and tergiverſations, under which x 

à grand jury, to decide whether or Mr. Haſtings had been accuſtomed n 
not a bill of indictment was to be to ſcreen his obliquities. There 
found againſt him. They were be- were but few 1 from that f 
come his proſecutors, and in that quarter, who would dare to aſſume 0 


the character of an accuſer, t 
whoſe own conduct would ſtand the X 
teſt of inquiry. Laſtly, Mr. Fox 
conceived, that it was not leſs re- 
quiſite in an accuſer, that he ſhouid 
entertain no partiality in favour ct 
the accuſed, that he ſhould not be 
indifferent to the event of the pro. 
ſecution, that he ſhould be animated 


capacity would act with the utmoſt 
inconſiſtence, if they failed to avail 
themſelves of every circumſtance and 
every aſſiſtance that might give ef- 
fect to their cauſe. Mr. Fox enume- 
rated the different qualities he deem- - 
ed neceſſary in a perſon, who ſhould 
become an accufer in the name of 
the public, and endeavoured to ſhow 


that all thefe qualities belonged to 
Mr. _— 


In ſuch a character 


with an honeſt indignation againſt 
the crimes and the criminal, whom he 
* ad- 


indi. 
nece!. 


an &. 
d him. 
tation 


ö attempted tbring to juſtice, If Mr. 
S Francis were diſpoſed to cheriſh en- 
mity to Mr. Haſtings, 


it was not a 
private, but a public enmity, a diſ- 
like, not founded in antipathy to 
his perſon, but in a juſt ſenſe of the 
crimes he had committed, and the 
truſt he had abuſed. Mr. Fox con- 
cluded with an eulogium upon the 
merits of Mr. Francis. If ever India 
ſhould be well governed, it the cor- 
ruptions, that had prevailed in that 
country, ſhould ever be corrected, 
their diſcovery was to be imputed 
to Mr. Francis. He had with infi- 
nite application and ability 3 
forward the abuſes of the Eaſt In- 
dia adminiſtration to the notice of 
his country. By means of his local 
and perſonal knowledge he had de- 
veloped the whole myſtery of cor- 
ruption. He had inforced it on the 
conviction of the houſe; he had 
* an unwilling audience, 
or no man was willing to become 
an accuſer. Would — 8 now 
they had adopted the accuſation and 
made it their own, prevent it's au- 
thor from ſupporting it at the bar 
of the houſe of lords, where he only 
could ſupport it with effect? 

Mr. Windham followed Mr. Fox. 
He faid, that, in all judicial inqui- 
ries, the truth was diſcovered 
through the contention and oppoſi- 
tion of the parties or their advocates. 
It was — — by confounding the 
functions of a witneſs and an accu- 
ſer, that members were induced to 
entertain fo ill-founded an idea, as 
that private reſentment unfitted a 
man for the character of an accuſer. 
Even a witneſs was not diſqualified 
for partiality ; for in fact every wit- 
neſs was in ſome degree partial, 
and, if the judge perceived in him a 
more thanordinary degree of animo- 
fity, he only heard him with the more 
caution, and queſtioned him with 
the greater ſtrictneſs. But did Mr. 
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Francis really labour under that Im- 
preſſion? He could ſee no reaſon 
to imagine it, unleſs the neceſlary 
conſequence of a duel was perpetual 
enmity. Would a private individual 
having a law-ſuit with another, and 
that other faſtening a quarrel upon 
him, immediately on that account 
reliaquiſh his cauſe, and give up his 
property? Mr. Windham haped, 
that no one would pretend to argus 
that it would be more incumbent, 
where the perſon was only a truſtee 
for another. This was Mr. Francis's 
caſe ; he had been intruſted by the 
2 he ſaw the public ronged 

y Mr. Haſtings, and he determined 
to do juſtice tohis maſters, by bring- 
ing the delinquent to an account for 


his malverfation. The delinquent - 


quarrelled with him and they tought; 
and for that reaſon, merely becauſe a 
private injury was ſuperadded to pub- 
lic offences, the public were to loſe 
the means of bringing to puniſh- 
ment the perſon, who had violated 
the truſt they had repoſed in him. 


It was confeſſed by ſome members 


not much in the habit of public 
ſpeaking, that in their opinion the 
— — of Mr. Francis turn- 
ed upon the affair af the duel. Ma- 
jor Scot aſſured the houſe, that he 
had no ſhare in prompting the divi- 
ſion upon Mr. Francis's name either 
in the laſt or the preſent ſeilion. He 
did not fear Mr. | in any ſitu- 
ation: but, the diviſion taking place, 
he found himſelf obliged to join with 
thoſe who judged him an unfit per- 
ſon to be employed in the preſent 
buſineſs. This opinion he founded 
upon the duel, upon Mr. Francis's 
coalition with Mr. Haſtings, and 
ſubſequent unrelenting auumolity, 
and upon his anonymous pamphlets 
written during the pendency of this 
great queſtion. Mr. Pitt ſaid, that 
the queſtion in his opinion, was a 
queſtion of feeling, and not of argu- 

F ment. 
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ment. His conduct had demonſtrated 
his ſincerity in the buſineſs of the 
impeachment; but he did not think 
the way to prove that ſincerity, was, 
to appoint, as the reprefentative of 
the- houſe of commons, the only 
member, who had on a former oc- 
caſion been engaged in a perſonal 
conteſt with the accuſed. 

Mr. Burke ridiculed the allega- 
tions of Mr. Pitt. Was it fit or be- 
coming in the character of a legi- 
ſlator on a great and important queſ- 
tion, to ſay that his Libs were 
ſo much hurt, that he found him- 
ſelf compelled to abandon inveſtiga- 
tion —1 argument, that he might 
not violate his delicacy. What was 
delicacy ? It was but a term, to 
which no definite idea had been 
found. It was at beſt but a fuper- 
added flower to virtue, an orna- 
ment, the abſence or the preſence 
af which was alike indifferent to the 
the ſubſtance. Delicacy and feel- 
ing might be very proper terms to 
expreſs the ſenſations, that were felt 
trom the exertions of an opera ſing- 
vr, but they were an inſult to the 
!tolemnity and magnitude of parlia- 
mentary deliberation. Mr. Sheri- 
dan complimented Mr. Pitt upon his 
management and addreſs. Eminent 
as they were, they had never been 
more conſpicuouſly proved, than 
at that moment, when they had de- 
terred him from replying to the ar- 
gumeut of Mr. Fox and Mr. Wind- 
ham. A new ſyſtem of proceeding 
ſeemed to have taken place in that 
houſe, and every topic that occur- 
red was reſolved into two general 
heads. If an enquiry were urged 
into alarming projects or unexplain- 
ed expenditure, it was repelled: by 
confidence in the miniſter. If a 
queſtion were agitated in which he 
had no perſonal intereſt, it was re- 
filted upon the ground of feeling. 
1 husweroqhe dif putes of the houſe 
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of commons ingeniouſly harmoniz. 
ed, and an end was put to all argu- 
ment and contention. But, thouyh, 
if Mr. Francis fairly ſtood forward 
and avowed the information he gave, 
a certain undeſcribed and equivacal 
feeling was outraged, it ſeemed how. 
ever, that he might with delicacy 
furniſh materials in the dark, and 
yield to the proſecution a concealed 
and ſecret aſſiſtance. Mr. Dundas 
ſupported the nomination of Mr, 
ox. 

Mr. Francis had attended the de. 
bate very much againſt his inclina- 
tion, but he could not with proprie- 
ty have avoided it. It was incun- 
bent upon him to appear and be 
ready to anſwer to any thing, which 
in the judgment of the houſe might 
have called for explanation. But 
he now found, that the objection 
turned upon no imputation againſt 
his character, no ſuſpicion upon his 
actions; bur upon a point of honour, 
He entered into a review of his con- 
duct reſpecting Mr. Haſtings ſince 
his return to England ſeven years 
before. He had been almoſt imme- 
diately called upon to give evidence 
before a committee of the houſe of 
commons. Could he without trea- 
chery to the public have refuſed 
every information in his power? 
If not: the ſingle queſtion was, in 
what form did it become him to act? 
In the character of evidence only? 
Would that have been a part, to 
which no enmity, no malice could 
have been imputed ? Would it have 
been honourable in him to ſtand 
aloof and hide himſelf, while in fact 
he ſupplied the information, fur- 
niſhed the materials and prompted 
the proſecution ? Was he thought 
to have acted diſhonourably, be- 
cauſe he declared himſelf the re- 


ſponſible accuſer of Mr. Haſtings ;, 


bevauſe he avowed his principles, 
and hazarded all the conſequences 
ot 
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df oblequry, retaliation and revenge, 
which a public proſecutor mult en- 
counter, but which a ſecret, ſkulk- 
ing accuſer might eaſily avoid ? He 
did not mean to fay, that the cir- 
cumſtance of his having had a duel 
with Mr. Haſtings had never oc- 
curred | to him, as an objection, 
which might poſſibly have weight 
with others, though to him it ap- 
ared of no conſequence. He had 
originally adviſed upon the ſub- 
ject with fir William Draper ; his 
conduct had been more recently ap- 
proved by general Burgoyne ; men, 
who would be ſuppoſed to be no 
mean judges in a ou of honour. 
Mr. Francis added, that, while he 
lamented the conſequence of the 
vote that excluded him from any 
ſhare in the impeachment of Mr, 
Haſtings, he truſted, that no one 
would think it poſſible that he 
me-nt to ſolicit the houſe to alter 
their reſolution, He owed 2 
aſſiſtance in his power to his friend, 
Mr. Burke, in the taſk he had un- 
dertaken ; but, excluſively of that 
conſideration, what could he deſire 
better than to be excluded without 
diſgrace from any farther concern in 
this toilſome, invidious and moſt 
unthankful othce ? The houſe di- 
vided, ayes, in favour of Mr. Fran- 
cis, 62, noes 122. The name of 
Mr, Frederic Montagu was after- 
wards added to the committee, 

A letter was ſoon after written 
to Mr. Francis by Mr. Burke, and 
ſigned by all the managers, requeſt - 
ing his aſſiſtance and advice in the 
buſineſs in which they were engag- 
ed. There was nothing in the or- 
ders of the houſe of commons that 
prevented this application, and they 
would ſhew little regard to their ho- 
nour, their duty and the effectual 
execution of their truſt, if they neg- 
Red the means that were left in 
their power. An exact local know- 
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ledge of the affairs of Pengal was 
requiſite in every ſtep of their pro- 
ceedings, and it was neceſſary that 
their information ſhould come from 


ſources, not only competent but un- 
ſuſpected. They had peruſed with 


great attention the records of the 


company, and they had found there, 
on the part of Me. Francis, wiſe 
and ſteady principles of govern- 
ment, an exact obedience to the au- 
thority placed over him, an inflex- 
ible integrity in himſelf, and a firm 
reſlſtance to all corrupt practices in 
others; crowned by that uniform, 
benevolent attention to the rights, 
properties and welfare of the na- 
tives, which had been the leading 
object in his appointment. Such a 
conduct, ſo tried, acknowledged 
and recorded, demanded their full - 
eſt confidence; and ſuch were the 
2 that had excited their with 
or his afſliſtance. They were all 
unanimous in the ſentiments they 
expreſſed, and had therefore plea- 
ſure and pride in atteſting them un- 
der their ſignatures. 

The reply of the houſe of com- 
mons to Mr. Haſtings's anſwer was 
delivered at the bar of the houſe of 
lords on the tenth of December, 
and the tribunal, to which the cauſe 
was referred, fixed upon the thir- 
teenth of February for the opening 
of the trial. The proſecution ot 
the buſineſs had now continued 
near three months, when Mr. Bur- 
ges, who had diſtinguiſhted himſelt 
by his oppoſit ion to the mpeach- 
— — outſet, a 
the ſolicitors to the managers ſhould 
lay before the houſe of commons an 
account of the expences, alrea ſy in- 


curred in the profecution. In the 


converſation which this motion oc- 


caſioned, Mr. Fox thought proper 


to obſerve, that the managers ap- 


pointed to conduct the impeach- 
ment, were in no fort reſponſible 
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for the particulars of the applica- 
tion of the money iſſued under their 
orders. They were reſponſible on- 
8 the ſervices directed to be per- 
med, and the propriety of thoſe 
ſervices. To the lords of the trea- 
| it belonged to check, examine 
and control the bills of the folicitors, 
and the ſums that were charged un- 
der each particular article. Mr. 
Pitt declared, that he was extremely 
glad that the motion had been made, 
fince parliament had an undonbted 
right toenquire, whether the number 
of” perſons employed under the di- 
rection of the managers was neceſ- 
fary, as well as into the other par- 
ticulars of the expence incurred. 
That expence was conſiderable, but 
no price was too great to obtain the 
ends of juſtice. Influenced by theſe 
feelings, the lords of the treafury 
had ſent a modeſt hint to the mana- 
gers, in anfwer to which they had 
received a letter, that he muſt confeſs 
had not given him = reat expect- 
ation of obtaining ſatisfactory in- 
formation through the medium of 
ſuch a correſpondence. Mr. Sheri- 
dan complained, that the — — 
of the managers was miſrepreſented 
Mr. Pitt; and he mentioned a 
letter, which they had in the begin- 
ning addreſſed to the treaſury, de- 
claring their readineſs to ſubmit to 
the advice of adminiſtration, as to 
the ſervices they thought neceſſary 
for carrying on the proſecution. 
The account of the expenditure 
was foon after laid upon the table 
by which it appeared, that the ex- 
pence of erecting the court was 
3760l, anc. that the money already 
advanced to the ſolicitors for the 
roſecution amounted to 4, zool. 
This account did not fatisfy Mr. 
Burges; and he accordingly ſoon 
after 'moved for a more particular 
ſtatement, mentioning fpecifically 
to whom and for what purpoſes the 
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ſums had been advanced. At the 
fame time he acknowledged, that 
he had no intention of moving any 
reſolution of cenſure ' upon the 
— the papers he demanded, 

he motion was ſupported by fir 
William Dolben and Mr. Pitt, and 
— by Mr. Huſſey. Mr. Pitt 
obſerved, that it was the undoubted 


right of every member to call for 
an account the public expendi- 


ture in all inſtances, where neither 
danger nor inconvenience was likely 
to reſult from the enquiry. Mr, 
Fox and Mr. Burke objected to the 
motion up the ground of prece- 
dent. Snch a — had in 
no caſe been adopted during the 
pendency of a great public profe- 
cution ; and inſtances might eaſily 
be imagined, where it would pro- 
duce the moſt material injury, as it 
might be neceſfary to ſpend a part 
of the money advanced in ſecret 
ſervices. The houſe had appointed 
a committee of managers, and had 
directed them to act as a ſecret com- 
mittee ; and now they were about 
to demand a public dif-toſure of the 
grounds of their conduct. In the 
preſent inſtance they acknowledged, 
that no miſchief could-accrue. The 
managers had attended to the cir- 
cumſtances that characteriſed the 
proſecution, and had conceived it 
neceſſary to act with more than ufual 
caution, ſo as to give no ground of 
offence or ſolid objection to thoſe, 
who were hoſtile to their undertak- 
ing. The houſe divided upon the 
motion, ayes 60, noes 19, the ma- 
nagers having thought proper to 
withdraw without voting. 
A-Wnort time afterwards Mr. 


Bnrges moved, that the ſolicitors for 
the profecution ſhould from time to 
time preſent an account of the ex- 
peneitare. He obſerved, that there 
was no precedent for the employ- 
ment of council in the proſecution 

ot 
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of a public impeachment ; and he 
remarked upon ſome {ſmaller varia- 
tions between the firſt and ſecond 
accouut that had been laid upon the 
table. Mr. Pitt had entertained 
ſume doubts reſpectiug the neceſſity 
of employing two profellors of the 
civil law. Mr, — remarked 
upon the ſingular ſortune of Mr. 
Burges, who had made his firſt eſ- 
fay in the houſe of commons imme- 
diately after Mr. Sheridan's ſpeech 
upon the princeſſes of Oude, and now 
called them to the examination of 
the items of a ſolicitor's bill, when 


that gentleman had been ſumming . 


up the ſame charge in Weſtminſter- 
hall, Mr. Burke entered into an 
eloquent eulogium of Mr. Sheridan's 
oratorical talents, and ſaid, that ſuch 
characters as Mr. Burges were re- 
ſerved, to convince us that man 
ought not to be proud, and to check 
and control the incrdinate exſtacies 
of the mind by. ſome ſudden conco- 
mitaut of debility and diſgrace. The 
motion was repelled by Mr. Huſley, 
Mr. Martin, fir Matthew White 
Ridley and Mr. Dundas, and was 
rejected without a diviſion. 

The impeachment of Mr. Haſ- 
tings produced a deſign for that of 
he ſucceis of 
the former proſccution, ſo far as it 
was to bedecided in the houſe of com- 
mons, which had been owing ſolely to 
the vigilauce, the induſtry and per- 
leverance of Mr. Burke, and to the 
extraordinary abilities of his illuſ- 
trious coadjutors, had afforded mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe, as well as exultation 
to thoſe who, were perſuaded of his 
guilt. A victory ſo important, kad 
a_ natural tendency to. expand the 
mind, and teach it to graſp at more 
extenſive juſtice, Threats of ſimilar 
impeachments were now heard, and 
were particularly directed againſt 
ſir Elijah Impey and Mr. Nathaniel 


Middleton, two perſons, who were 
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regarded as the moſt active and no- 
tor ious accomplices of Mr. Haſtings, 
The former of theſe proſecutions 
fell into the hands of fir Gilbert El- 
liot, a Scottiſh baronet, a young 
man of unblemiſhed character, aud 
who had been one of the members 
of the ſelect conmittee of the houſe 
of commons, whoſe enquiries, toge- 
ther with thoſe of a committee pre- 
ſided by Mr. Dundas, had afforded 
the original materials, both of the 
criminal diſcuſſions and the political 
regulations, which have ſince taken 
place upon the ſubject of India. 

An important æra in the hiſtory 
of our poſſeſſions in that part of the 
globe is to be dated from the year 
177 3, When lord North, then in the 
meridian of his power, introduced 
his regulations, for placing the civil 
government of Bengal in a govern- 
or- general and council, and the ju- 
dicial adminiſtration in a ſupreme 
court of judicature. Under the firſt 
of theſe regulations, fir John Cla- 
vering, colonel Monſon and Mr. 
Francis were appointed by parlia» 
ment to be counſellors in Bengal; 
and the obftinate conteſt they main» 
tained with governor Haſtings and 
Mr. Barwel, the other two coun» 
ſellors, from the moment of their 
arrival in India, is a ſubject not on- 
ly conſiderable in the affairs of that 
country, but of no mean importance 
in the hiſtory of the human mind. 


Sir Elijah * was at the ſame 


appointed chiei juſtice of the ſupreme 
court of judicature, and theſe four 
tons arrived together in India 
in the month of October 17-4, In 
oport ion as the reputation of Mr. 
Hattin $ became ambiguous at home 
— the repreſentations of his 
parliamentary coadjutors, that of far 
Elijah Impey was in an equal or a 
greater degree the ſubject of criti- 
cifin, obloquy and cenſure. He had 
one firm and unalterable friend in 
4 the 
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the Britiſh parliament, the late lord 
Aſhburton; whoſe attachment di 
no little honour to the Indian chief 
juſtice, "But this circuniſtance was 
not ſufficient to defend him from 
ri peated and formidable attacks. 
His chfidusct in the trial and exe- 
cution af Nundcorhar, and his pro- 
ceedings in certain great cauſes, 
commonty called the Patna cauſe, 
and the Coſſijura cauſe, became to- 

ics of animadverſion to the Eaſt 

ndia company, and of condem na- 
tion to the ſelect committee. He 
was recalled from India by a vote 
of the houſe of commons, in conſe- 


duence of his accept a civil em- 


. 


- 
* 


wanee Adaulet, to be held during the 


ployment in the h tive court of juſ- 
tice, commonly called the Sudder De- 


pleafure of the governor- generaſ and 
council: and his conduct had more 


recently become a topic of public 
-arimadverfion, for his concern in 


collecting ex parte affidavits, to prove 


the exiſtence of a rebellion in Oude, 


and to juſtify Mr. Haſtings's con- 
duct in confifcating the appanages of 
the princeſſes of that country. Such 


were the topics of the ſix charges no- 


tified to the houſe of commons by 
ſir Gilbert Elliot in the preceding 
ſeſſion, and laid upon their table 


upon the twelfth of December 1737. 
The charge reſpecting Nundco- 


mar only was brought to a decifion 


in the courſe of the ſeſſion, the 


hjſtory of which we write. Nund- 


* 


comat and Mahommed Reza Than, 


the former a Hindoo, the latter a 


Mahometan, appear to have been 


the moſt active of the natives in aſ- 


* 


ſiſting and adviſing the tranſactions 


-of the Britiſh government. They 


1 


were rivaſs for power, and had alter. 
nately been triumphant. Mahom- 
med Reza Khan was at this time 
the confident of Mr. Haſtings, and 
Nundcomar attached himſelf to the 
party of fir John Clavering, colonel 
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Monſon and Mr. Francis. His per- 
ſonal rank was elevated, as he was 
the head of the caſt or tribe of the 
bramins, who, whether religion(l; 
or politically conſidered, are the firſt 
order of men amo: ig the native Hin- 
doos. He accordingly bore the ti- 
tle of raja or prince, and his appel- 
lation was the meha raja. i, 
perſon exhibited in the year 157; 
charges of peculation and corrupt 
practices againſt Mr. Haſtings; and 
theſe accuſations uere received by 
the majority of the council, who 
were adverſe to the gov- nor-ge- 
neral, and an inquiry inſtituted 
into their reality. Mr. I aſti: ge, 
either regarding the tranſ ion as 
the fruit cf a paity ſpirit. and there- 
fore not like}; to be fairly cxamin- 
ed, or, as he ſaid, thinking it be- 
neath his dignity to ente into a 

erſonal defence, refuſed to confront 
bi accuſer, re eatedly diſſolvcel the 
council-general by his ſingle autho- 
rity, and employed every means 
in his power to ſu,erſede the accu- 
ſation. 

It was during the rendency of 
this cauſ-, that .Nundeomar found 
himſelf attacked on various fides. A 
proſecution was commenced againſt 
him in the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature for a conſpiracy with certain 
members of the council; a civil ſuit 
was denending againſt him in the 
Dewanee Adaulet, or native court, 
of juſtice, for a forgery, ſaid to have 
been committed by him in the year 
1770; and laſtly, an ndictment was 
found againſt him in the ſupreme 
court of judicature for the ſame for- 
gery, upon an act ofthe ſecond year 
of king George the Second, by which 
the puniſhment” of that crime had 
been changed in England from that 
of a ſimple felony to death. 

The trial ofthis indictment, which 
was held before fir Elijah In e. 
was attended with ſeveral . 
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able circumſtances. Sir Robert 
Chambers, the ſecond judge of the 
court, moved to over · rule the iudlict- 
ment, from the conſideration of the 
act of the ſecond year of king George 
the Second not having extemTiz2d to 
America, the Weſt Indies, or even 
to Scotland ; and being formed on- 
ly for the peculiar fituation of the 
Engliſh nation, as poſſtſũng a degree 
of trade and commercial credit, al- 
together unparalleled in theannals of 
the world. He recommended there- 
fore, that Nundcomar ſhould rather 
be indicted upon the laws reſpecting 
forgery that had exiſted in England, 
before the crime had been declared a 
capital offence, It was however 
found, that an Indian had been tried 
in the mayor's couit at Calcutta for 
forgery as a capital off.nce in the 
year 1765, and his puniſhment h-d 

cen remitted by the court of direct- 
ors. Sir Elijah farther obſerved, 
that India was a commercial coun- 
try as well as England, and had been 
in a high degree civiliſed and culti- 
vated from a remote period. The 
witneſſes, who appeared upon the tri- 
al, ſeem on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion to have exhibited little re- 
gard to truth and conſiſtency, Co- 
malodene, the principal witneſs for 
the proſecution, had frequently been 
detected by fir Elijah Impey in pre- 
varication and perjury ; and had 
himſelf declared, that he did not de- 
fire to be believed, unleſs he were 
put upon his oath, There was an- 
other witneſs, who appeared in fa- 
vour of Nundcomar, whoſe evidence 
would have been ſufficient to acquit 


him, if the priſoner himſe} had not 


called him back after his examina- 
tion was ended, and aſked him ſome 
farther queſtions, the anſwers to 
which tended tothrowſuſpicion upon 
the whole of his evidence. The 
counſel for Nundcomar pleaded in 
bar of ju dgment, that the paper, upon 
whack h * indicted, 2 neither 
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a bond nor a promiſſory note 3 and 
did not fall under the deſcription of 
the act of the ſecond year of king 
George the Second, pot having the 
form required, and being only ſign- 
ed with a mohr or ſtone, in which 
the name of the perſon ſigning was 
was cut, and which was impreſſed 
upon the paper with ink. Sir Elijah 
Impey anſwered, that it was unne- 
ceſſary to determine whether it were 
a bond or a promiſſory nate; he 
was of opinion that it was the one 
or the other, „ 
The priſoner being condemned, 
various applications were made for 
a reſpite, Nundcomar's counſel 
drew up a petition and offered it to 
the foreman of the jury to ſign, but 
for this he was ſeverely reprimanded 
by fir Elijah Impey. A petition was 
offered from the ſuba, or native ſd- 
vereign of Bengal, and another from 
certain inhabitants of Calcutta. On 
the other hand an addreſs was pre- 
ſented, ſigned by two hundred and 
four perions, in the name of the 
Hindoo inhabitants, who amounted 
to ſeveral hundred thouſands, de- 
manding the immediate execution 
of the priſoner, ; 
Nundcomar behaved in this pain- 
ful ſituation with great decorum and 
dignity. The principles of his 
ligion rendered certain ablutions in- 
diſpenſibly obligatory, and his con- 
finement in the common jail of Cal- 
cutta prevented him from perform- 
ing them. In conſequence of this 
diſtceſs, he abſtained from all. foad 
for ſixty or eighty hours, till the 
court became apprehenſive; that. he 
would put a period to his exiſtence, 
and indulged him in the ſeruple he 
entertained. The ſheriff put into 
Wa ay account of his behaviour 
preceding his execution. Having 
id hip a viſit the evening before, 
ee addreſſed him with o 
much eaſe and ſeeming ungon:ern, 
that he doubted whether he were 
' Vi tentble 
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fetyſible of his approaching fate. His 
eompoſure was wonderful; not a 
ſigh eſcaped him, nor the ſmalleſt 
alteration of voice or countenance; 
thoughthe ſheriff underſtood, that 
not many hours before he had taken 
a ſolemn leave of part of his family. 
He employed the evening in writing 
notes and giving directions about his 
body. In the morning the ſheriff 
found him ſurrounded with people, 
who were taking their Jaſt leave of 
him with howlings and lamentations 
that were indeſcribable. He walk- 
ed — the ſcaffold more erect than 
was his ordinary cuſtom, being now 
ſeventy years of age, an. in this fi- 
tuation the ſheriff examined his 
countenance as ſtedfaſtly as he could, 
till the cloth covered it, to ſce if he 
ebuld diſeover the ſmalleſt ſymp- 
tom of fear or alarm; but there 
was not a trace of them. Nundco- 
mar was executed on the fifth of Au- 
guſt 1775. 
Such was the ſubje& of the firſt 
charge exhibited by fir Gilbert El- 
Jiot. Sir Elijah Impey was admit- 
ted to enter upon his defence on tlie 
fourth of February. He began with 
complaining of the maſs of odium, 
abuſe and defamation, under which 
he laboured. He obſerved, that it 
had been ſaid, that the firſt lawyer of 
the age, earl Mansfield, had declared 
the execution of Nundcomar a legal 
murder. Sir Elijyh had written up- 
on the ſubject to lord Mansfield, who 
altogether denied that he had uſed 


/ the expreſſion, or had given any 
opinion upon the ſubject. The 
name of fir William Blackſtone had 
" alſo been uſed to defame him. He 
produced à letter of that judge, 


written to recommend a young man 


to his protection in India in the year 


1779, in which heexpreſied a ſtrong 


general approbation of his proceed- 
ings. The name of lord Aſhburton 
, bad-equally 


been uſed againft him 


* 


charge. 


without that nobleman's authority; 
and fir Elijah produced a congratu. 
latory letter which lord Aſhburton 
had addreſſed to him. He added two 
other authorities in his juſtification. 
that of Mr. Alexander Elliot, brother 
ſir Gilbert, who died in his voyag: 
from India, and that of Mr. Franck. 
Mr. Elliot had ſailed with the trial 
of Nundcomar in his poſſeſſion, and 
probably with a view of reſcuing the 
reputation of the chief juſtice and the 
governor general from the imputa- 
tions that might be made againſt 
them in England: and he addretled 
a very friendly letter upon the ſub- 
ject to fir Elijah from the mouth of 
the Ganges. Mr. Francis had moved 
in the ſupreme council, that a pa- 
er, addreſſed by Nundcomar to fir 
ohn Clavering -previouſly to his 
execution, ſhould be burnt as a libel, 
to clear the character of the judges ; 
that all the copics and tran{!:tions 
of it ſhould be. deſtroyed, and that 
no trace of it ſhould be ſuffered to 
remain in the records of the compa» 
ny. Sir Elijah bad in his poffellan 
a tranſlation of this paper, which 
was firſt corrected, and then commu- 

nicated to him hy Mr. Haſtings. 
Having ſtated theſe circumſtances, 
he examined the particulars of the 
He obſerved, that Nund- 
comar. was not tried upon an ex poſt 
facto law, the authority for extend- 
ing it to India being Grandes uron 
an act of the twenty-fixth year of 
king George the Second. With 
_ to his being the public ac- 
cuſer of Mr. Haſtings, that circum- 
ſtance did not come within the cog- 
nifance of the ſupreme court, and 
could not therefore be admitted to 
influence their proceedings, It was 
aſſerted in the charge, that Nundco- 
mar was brought by force to Cal- 
cutta, and was therefore not amenable 
to the laws of that ſettlement, but 
the fact was otherwiſe. Sir * 
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tead ſeveral extracts from the trial, 
to prove that he had acted impar- 
@ tially, and as counſel for the prifon- 


er: and particularly that he had ad- 
viſed him not to call back the wit - 
neſs, whoſe examination had princi- 
ly. contributed to his fate. He 
ſaid that the deciſion of the bench 
had been unanimous, and as a proof 
of this circumſtance, obſerved, that 
he, as chief juſtice, had pronounced 
the judgment; whereas it was the 
practice, when the opinion was not 
unanimous, for a pro judge to de-- 
liver the ſentence, Was it proba- 
ble, that four men of untainted 
characters ſhould all at once become 
ſo depravcd as to join in committing 
murder? At all events they were 
all equally guilty with himſelf, and 
ought to have been included in the 
impeachment, It was another ar- 
ument in his juſtification, that he 
had been ſuffered to remain chief 
juſtice in India from 177; to 1781, 
and that the other judges to that 
hour remained diſtributing juſtice 
with their hands polluted with blood. 
Sir Elijah denied that the cxecution 
of Nundcomar had done any pre- 
judice to his family, his fon now 
ding an high othice ; or that it 
had materially ſhocked the opinions 
of the Hindoo inhabitants. He 
quoted acaſe in the year 1766, when 
a bramin had been executed under 
ſentence of the mayor's court at Cal- 
cutta. He animadverted upon the 
general ſtructure of the charges ex- 
hibited againſt him. Was it ſup- 
5 that by accumulating accu- 
ations charging him with the tranſ- 
actions of others, that he would be 
induced to fly his country? Was it 
not come 
forward to refute them? Could it 
auſwer the ends of public juſtice to 
bring forward ſuch a mats of mitre- 
preſentation and faifhood ? He had 


much at ſtake ; and, though it were 
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his duty and his wiſh to ,preferve 
his fortune for the proviſion of his 
children, of whom he had ten, he 


would ſacriſice that fortune to the 
preſervation of his character. No 
child of his ſhould have cauſe to be 
aſhamed to own him as his father. 
Having finiſhed his defence upon 
the tranſaction of Nundcomar, - fir 
Elijah obſerved, that his mind had 
been ſo much deranged by the mag- 
nitude of that charge, and his health 
ſo far affected, that he found. it 
almoſt impoſſible to exert himſelf in 
reply to the other accuſations, till 
the queſtion of Nundcomar was de- 
cided, That being the charge of 
the deepeſt dye, he had fixed his at- 
tention upon it, and exerted himſelf 
to give it the fulleſt anſwer, He 
could not bear to live under the im- 
putation of murder; but, if he were 
acquitted of that, he ſhould conſider 
all the other charges as frivolous. and 
unimportant. mm 
Sir Elijah was indulged in his re. 
_ of deferring the reſt of his de- 
ence, What he had delivered was 
the buſineſs of two days, and had 
done him the moſt material ſervice. 
Previouſly to his vindication, he had 
laboured under a general odium, and 
a great majority of perſons, without 
having entered into the particulars 
of the caſe, felt a ſort of vague and 
undecided preſumption that he was 
guilty, His defence obtained a ve- 
ry favourable hearing, and a majo- 
rity of the law members of parlia+ 
ment in particular, conceiving that 
he had ſufficiently juſtified himſelſ, 
determined not to be lukewarm in 
obtaining for him his acquittal. In 
the mean time ſeveral circumſtances 
occurred, that gave occaſion to can» 
teſt and diſpute. Mr. Pitt moved, 
that fir Elijah ſhould be aſked whe. 
ther he were willing to deliver the 
minutes of what he had ſaid at the 
table. Sir Elijah replied, that — 
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had ſooken extempore, and that what 


' he had faid was very different from 
the hints he had previouſly thrown 
together, Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox 
remarked upon this circumſtance, as 
mridions and extraordinary, and a- 
mmtnting, though not to a proof, 
ep er a prepoſſ-ſhon of guilt. Mr. 

rancis moved, that fr Elijah ſliould 
be required to deliver in the tranfla- 
tion of the petition of Nundcomar. 
This was ſtrongly oppoſed by Mr. 
Pitt, fir Lloyd Kenyon, Mr. Har- 
dinge, Mr. Arden, Mr. Scot and 
Mr. Macdonald, who contended, 
that he could not be required to de- 
ſivet in the original paper, or even a 
pr of it, unleſs with his own con- 
ſent. The lawyers however ac- 
knowledged, that, if he refafed the 
latter, the paper and its contents 
ought to be conſidered as having ne- 
ver exiſted. Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox preſſed for the original. Mr. 
Pitt moved an amendment conform- 
able to the ideas he had ſuggeſted, 
and in that form the motion was 
carried upon a diviſion, and a copy 
produced. 

Mr. Francis entered into a parti- 
cular vindication of his conduct in 
this tranſaction. He, in the firſt 
place, produced the minutes of the 
fupreme council, in order to prove, 
that ſir John Clavering, colonel 
Monfon and himſelf had always re- 
garded the trial and extcution of 
Nundcomar in the ſame light, in 
which it was ſtated in the articles of 
impeach nent. In one of the mi- 
nutes it wos obferved, that they had 
reafon to believe, that a proſecution 
for” conſpiracy was intended to be 
inſtituted againſt Nundcomar, the 
tendency of which was to deter him 
from proceedinz to make good his 
accuſations 2gainſt Mr. Haſtings ; 
and a few months later it was ſtated, 
that after the death of Nyndcomar 
the governor, they believed, was 
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well aſſured, that no man, who :t 
garded his fafety, would venture t 
ſtand forth as his accuſer. M. 
Francis mentioned a report that hat 
been induſtriouſly propagated, and 
was noticed by fir Elijah Impey, 
that fir John Clavering, commande 
in chief, intended to reſcue Nund: 
comar by force. General Claver: 
ing exculpated himſelf from this im. 
putation upon oath, and declared, 
that he would make no application 
whatever in favour of the priſoner, 
In the mean time, the petition in 
queſtion was delivered to him, and 
he thought proper to ſuppreſs it 
during the if of Nundcomar ; but 
afterwards raſlily and inconſiderately 
gave it in to the ſupreme council. 
Colonel Monſon and Mr. Francis 
had both of them been alarmed at 
this iudiſcretion, and, as the beft 
meaſure they could deviſe, adopted 
the proceeding ſtated by ſir Elijah 
Impey in his defence. They had 
not {crupled to call the petition a 
Itbel, becauſe it contained aflertions, 
which, whether true or falſe, were 
wholly unfupported. The author 
was dead, and general Clavering had 
made himfelf the publiſher of the 
libel. It was therefore difficult to 
fay, to what length judges, who had 
already dipped their hands in blood, 
to anſwer a political purpoſe, might 
proceed upon the fame principle. 
Mr. Francis remarked upon the 
manner, in which fir Elijah Impey 
had obtained the paper. It was 
given him by Mr, Haſtings; ons 
he were reſtrained from ſo doing by 
his oath of ſecrecy, and though he 
had readily agreed to the propoſal 
of deſtroying all veſtige of the tranſ- 
action. Sir Elijah lmpey however 
had never regarded the buſineſs in 
the ſame light, in which he bad en- 
deavoured to place it in his defence, 


He had addreſſed a voluminous Juſ+. 


tificatioa to the ſecretary of ſtate, in 
1 7 which, 
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hich,” ſo far from alledging that 
he majority of the ſupreme coun- 
i regarded” the condemnation” of 
tndtomar as juſt, or fo much as 
In to this tranſection, he bit- 
terly mplained of the univerſal 
tendur 6f the minutes, whenever the 
conduct it the judges made 3 ot 
their cenfaltations. Mr. Francis 
concluded, with obſerving on the 
exir2ordinary manner in which Mr. 
Heſtir s and fir Elijah Impey had 
proceeded in defending themſelves 
from charges, ſtated in expreſs terms 
and ſpecific form. The very firſt 
thing they had thought it neceſſary 
to do, was to mark him as their 
enemy. They deemed it eſtential 
to their ſafety, to ſingle him out as 
a proper perſon to attack, to calum- 
niate, to diſcredit, to diſqualify, and 
to remove. He knew not how other 
perſons might feel; but he owned 
h himſelf proud of the diſtinction. He 
des not the perſonal enemy of either 
ot theſe men; dut, as long as his 
* memory ſhoald exiſt, he hoped it 
© WW would-be known in oppoſition to 


r theirs, and that his name, conduct, 
d and character would be conſidered as 
c in eternal hoſtility with the names, 


0 conduct, character and hearts of 
i Mr. Haſtings and fir Elijah Impey. 
, The intereſting queſtion reſpect- 
, ing the death of Nundcomar was 
now haſtening faſt to a deciſion. 
Witneſſes were examined at the bar 
of the houſe of commons on various 
days, from the eleventh of February 
to the ſixteenth of April. The prin- 
cipal of theſe was N . Farrer, who 
had been employed as counſel for 
Nundcomar upon his trial, and was 
now a member of the houſe of com- 
mons: He appears to have delivered 
in his narrative with great impar- 
tialĩity and candour. One other cir- 
cumſtance happened during this in- 
terval, that give riſe to much ani- 
madverſwn, though it did not occa- 
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ſion any pyarpegtary debate. It 
was found, that, of the original de- 
poſit in ti. archives of the Eaſt In- 
dia company, the covers only e- 
mained; the leaves having been 
taken away or deſtroyed. This 
ſeems to have been a ſubjc& of re- 
crimination on both ſides. By the 
friends of the profecution it was una- 
gined, that the papers were removed 
tor the ſake of the ſuppreſlion of 
eridence; by the friends of the pro- 
ſ-cuted it was alledged, that they 
hd been taken away by the other 


party, who, in their eagerneſs to ſe- 


cure to themſelves materials, had 
cut out the leaves. WG 
Sir Gilbert Elliot entered upon 


his ſum mary of the charge re ſpect- 
ing Nund-omar on the twenty- 


eighth of April; and the elaborate 
ſpeech he had prepared upon the 
ſubject continued for two ſubſequent 
days, coin luding on the, ninth of 
May. He began with remarkin 

upon the declaration of fir Elijah 
Impey, that he kad done io more 
than the other judges, and that, if 
he were guilty, they fell under the 
ſame accuſation. He adduced ſeve- 


ral political and moral authorities to 


prove, that where a crime had been 
committed by ſeveral, it was proper 
to ſclet the ringleader. He then 
entered into an ingenious argument 
to prove. that an Engliſh magiſtrate 
in India enjoyed no criminal juriſ- 
dition. He was willivg to ſuppoſe, 
with the great oracles of the law of 
nations, that conqueſt, would. have 
been a ſufficient ground, upon which 
for an abſolute monarch to have ex- 
tended an authority of this ſort. over 
the conquered country; and he un- 
dertook to ſhew, from the charters 
and ceſſions of the native princes, 
that our territories in India did nat 
fall under that de ſeription. Ile aſ- 
ſerted, that it was contrary to our 
free conſtitution, for the king of 

Eng- 
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England to exerciſe ſoveteign power 
over any of the dependencies of the 
empire, without the conſent of par- 
liament; and he cndeatoured to 
prove, from a deduction of all the 
charters and grants of the Britiſh 
crown reſpecting India, that crimi- 
98 had never been pre- 
tended to be given. The ſpirit of 
the act of parliament eſtabliſhing the 
fupreme court of judicature, was ana- 
logous to theſe grants. He acknow- 
ledged, that the charter under which 
fir Lad Impey went out, appeared 
to proceed upon a different princi- 
pe: but he endeavoured to ſhew, 

at this charter was probably drawn, 
at leaſt in part, by fir Elijah him- 
ſelf 3 and that, at all events, the 
charter being founded upon an act 
of *partiament, could give to the 
judges no greater powers than were 
yielded by the act. 

* Proceeding to the individual queſ- 
tion before the houſe, he obſerved, 
that the indictment was alſo proba- 
bly drawn up by fir Elijah Impey. 
One of the witneftes proved, that he 
had ſeen it in the hand- writing of Mr, 
juſtice le Maitre, one of ihe puiſne 
judges; and it was drawn up with 
remarkable ſkill and acuteneſs. Sir 
Elijah had kept one of the witneſſes 
on the part of the defendant ſeven 
hours under examination, under pre- 
tence that the counſel for the proſe- 
cution had proved incompetent to 
the office. Sir Gilbert remarked 
with ſeverity upon the refuſal of the 
chief juſtice to determine, whether 
the paper in queſtion was a bond or 
2 promiſfory note, declaring it was 
the one or the other. This was 
a falſe and pernicious principle 
of judgment, on which no legal de- 
ciſion could be formed. Had ſir 
Elijah been aſked, Is this inſtrument 
a bond? he muſt have anſwered, I 
do not know. Is ſt a promiſſory 
note? his anſwer muſt have been 
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the ſame, His language was alt, 
gether unworthy of a court of jul, 
tice, of a trial for the life and dead 
of the accuſed. After the trial it 
Elijah had refuſed a petition. of ap 
perl, and refuſed to reſpite the per, 
on convicted. The reſpite he ougl: 

not to have refuſed, firſt, becauſc {; 
Robert Chambers had objected tg 
the legality of the indictment. $i: 
Elijah had endeavoured to pro, 
that his colleague had retracted his 
objection. Sir Robert Chambers wa 
a man of upright intentions, but ct: 
mild and flexible character. He ha 
ſigned the calendar, containing the 
names and ſentences of the priſoner, 
which probably he ought not to 
have done. He had been prevailed 
upon to fign a letter to the court a 
directors, in which among ther 
things it was ſtated, that the opinions 
of the judges in the ſupreme court 
of judicature had always been un- 
animous. It was however certain 
that he had not retracted his opinion. 
It was in evidence upon the mi 
nutes, that he had ſtated upon th 
motion for arreſt of judgment, that 
he ſtill retained his objection. 
He was proved, in another caute 
in the preſence of fir Elijah Impey, 
and with reference to the trial 0! 
Nundcomar, to have again main- 
tained that opinion. It might be 
added, that fir William Jones, in hi- 
charge to the grand jury of Calcut- 
tain the year 1786, had recommend- 
ed always to indict for a forgery © 
a miſdemeazcur only, A ſccond 
reaſon, why a reſpite ought to have 
been granted, was, the manifcſt in. 
juſtice of inforcing a law, founded 
upon the local cuſtoms of one count!) 
againſt the natives of another. Our 
laws had never been promulgated 
to thoſe natives; they did not un- 
derſtand the language, in which they 
were written, — in . which the 
trials were conducted. To inforee 
the 


Irre Engliſh law agai 
Loperation of which did not extend 
Neroſs the Tweed, was not leſs ab- 
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ſurd than if we were to try the 
Great Mogul and all his miniſters 
upon the ſtatute of king George the 
Second againſt bigamy. A third 
reaſon for a reſpite, was Nundco- 
mar's rank as a bramin, a rank con- 
ſidered as facred in India, where it 
was regarded as impious to take a- 
way the life of a bramin. A reſpite 
ought to have been granted, becauſe 
Nundcomar was convicted, by means 
of diſcrediting the teſtimony of a 
wit neſs, whole character was fair, 
and believing the teſtimony of an- 
other, who had avowed that he ne- 
rer told truth, when his intereſt or 
his paſſions induced him to neglect 
it. Laſtly, the priſoner ought to 
have been reſpited, becauſe he was 
in the act of ſupporting an accuſa- 
tion againſt the governor-general ; 
hecauſe it was highly improper to 
diſcourage the natives from ſeekin 
the redreſs of injuries ; and becauſe 
the ſupreme court had expreſsly been 
appointed to defend them from the 
ſtrong and oppreſſive hand of the 
Britiſh ſettlers. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot proceeded to 
d:ſcend to ſome farther particulars, 
He quoted a letter from Mr. - 
ſeph Fowke to Dr. Samuel John- 
fon, in which Nundcomar was re- 
preſented as a perſon of the ſtrong- 
eſt mental powers the writer “had 
ever known amongſt the natives 
of India. He was tall and majeſtic, 
« robuſt yet graceful, his eye piere- 
„ing, and his penetration ſo keen, 
« that it was impoſſible to conceal 
from him any thing he wiſhed to 


© know, He was obeyed and ho- 


« noured by his countrymen, after 
he was ſtripped of power, and had 
no means of commanding reſpect, 
* but by his onal qualities.” 
vir Gilbert Elliot ſtated, that the 
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natives had attended the execution 
in multitudes, agitated with giiet, 


fear and ſuſpence. With a kind of 
ſuperſtitious incredulity they could 
not believe, that it was really ins 
tended to put the raja to death i 
and, when they ſaw it actually per- 
formed, they uttered an unix erſal 
lamentation, and, with the moſt 
tercing cries of horror and diſmay, 
took themſelves to flight; runs 
ning many of them as far as the 
Ganges, and plunging into the tide, 
either to hide themſelves from the 
tyranny they had witneſſed, or ta 
waſh away th 
from ſo odious a ſpectacle. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot quoted the complaint 
of the chief jullice, that raja Gour: 
das, the ſon of Nundcomar, had, 
as he underſtood, been ele 
to viſit him by ſome members of the 
council. Sir Elijah was not co 
tented with the trembling ſubmiſ- 
ſion of all the native, inhabitants 
of Calcutta, Their homage alone 
at the feet of the tyrant they dread 
ed, was not ſufficient for him. 4x 
wis not a banquet rich enough to 
provoke a groſs and fated appetite. 
He wiſhed to receive the unwilling 
ſubmiſſion of the ſon of the man he 
had murdered. He wiſhed to drink 
the warm flowing tears of the ta- 
mily he had made wretched ; he 
defired, that the lips of the ſou 
ſhould kifs from his hands the ſtill 
recent blood of the father. Six 
Gilbert could not believe, but that 
a man, guilty of ſuch nefarious 
wickedneſs, who had thus. tained 
the ſpotleſs ermine of juſtice, | and 
violated the ſacred forms of lau, 
the better to ſcreen, iniquity. in an 
exalted Nation, muſt be perpetually 
haunted by the ghoſt of his uahap- 
py victim. He concluded, that, 
notwithſtanding the, period of more 
than fourteen years that had elapſ- 
ed, the blood of the murdered raja 
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was on all their heads! The cry, the 
amour of blood was ſtill ringin 
in their ears and burſting their walls 
for vengeance! To their juſtice 
there fore he committed the culprit ; 
let them deal with him as he de- 
ſeryed. 

Nr. Fox inforced the arguments 
of ſir Gilbert Elliot. He ſpoke 
with great ſcverity of the declara- 
tion of fir Elijah Impey to the jury, 
that the queſtion, for their couſider- 
ation was, whether the priſoner was 
guilty of forgery, or his accuſers 
guilty of a crime wonſe than mur- 


* 


der. What was likely to be the 


effect of ſuch an infinuation ? It 
would neceflarily operate on the 
natural wildnel⸗ of the human 
mind, and incline the jury ot courſe 
to prefer the moſt lenient option. 
Te treated with contempt the ob- 
ſervation of the chief juſtice, that, 
if ke were guilty, all the judges 
were involved in his guiit. Ou the 
contrary fir Robert Chambers, who 
was the only man of conſiderable 
reputation among them, had diſ- 
ſented from the preceedings ; and 
Mr. juſtice le Maitre appeared from 
manifold inſtances, to be the moſt 
ignorant and arrogant pretender, 
that ever diſgraced a bench of juſ- 
tice. Sir Elijah Impey was well 
acquainted with the periuries and 
prevarications of Comalodene, the 
principal witneſs for the proſecution. 
He had not however taken the 
ſmalleſt notice of this circumſtance 
to the jury ; and thus, by a wilful 
and gililty conccalment, ha been 
the inſtrument of forming t ieir ul- 
timate verdict. Mr. Fox obf- rved, 
that a reſpite in the caſe under con- 
fideration had itt been a matter of 
diſcretion, and he appealed to 
law. members of the houſe, wher 
it were not conſtantiy and uniy. 

ſallx &ranted, whenever a differen 

of opinion had ariſen among. the 
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judges in the courſe of the tri, 
He. concluded, that, if he were u 
pronounce upon his honour, |: 
would ſay that fir Elijah Impev hai 


dir ! 
eten 
m tl 
Mr. 


bec u guilty of a deliberate murder; c 
if he were to depoſe upon his m Not 
as a juryman, he ſhould pronoun prele 
him guilty, He lamented, that the Nove 
powers of the houſe were ſo c- Wit we 
tracted, ſince impriſonment for lik Wihiith 
and the forteiture of half his for. iel 
tune was, in his mind, no adequate Many 
compenſation tor the crime charzel ane 
againſt. fir Elijah Impey. It ws nd! 
well known, that he was not a nn high 
of ſanguinary feelings; but be Head 
would not be ſorry in this caſe, Mougb 
murder were to meet with the pu Wlhe f 
niſhment that murder deſerved, truſt 
Colonel Fullarton obſerved up Wet n 
the diFereat operation of forgery Co 
in England and in India. Tie Lich 
ſignature ot deeds were not made gung 
in the latter country in writing, but Ning, 
with an inſtrument for that purpoſe; Nen 
and, if a deed were forged, the lob Ml rega 
did not fall upon the perſon who Wand 
received tue torgery in payment, Wl uy + 
but upon the perſon againſt whom proc 
it was committed. If it were the ment 
determination of fir Elijah Impey Wl pey 
to. try the natives of India upon Wh 
the ſtatute of king George the Se- Hind 
cond, it became his duty, in the tions 
firſt place, to have procured a com- ſudje 
plete reviſal of the manne of au- thro 
thenticating deeds, He took notice und 
of the obſervation of the chief juſ- anar 
tice that the circun.ſtance of the Ml pear 
law being in ſome reſpect ex voſt word 
facto and retroſpective with regard Wl peſti 
to Nundcomar, was no fufiictent in- arte 
ducement to re ommend him to mer- mul 
cy, ſince neither Nundcomar, nor his of y 
council, had urged that cucumſtznce dale 
io his 6&tence, It was the duty of the pey. 
„ juflige, not to tave ſuffered were 
e inured by bis ig- wert 
ens, tat to have acqn 

bs Ibo VOUS in his behalt. with 
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tir Elijah Impey had ſaid in his 
etence, that his chief reliance was 
n the gentlemen of the law, and 
Mr. Scot had ſpoken of the eſprit 
corps. Colonel Fullarton was 
ot afraid” of its operation in the 
preſent cale. Being undoubtedly 
novel as a principle of Engliſh law, 
t would be uſhered into the world 
th a becoming grace. Its firſt 
diſplay would be made in repreſſing 
any thing that might tend to bring 
ſcandal or reproach upon the corps, 
and in endeavouring to ſupport that 
heh character for ſound reaſoning 
and unbiaſſed truth, that certainly 
ought not to be entirely foreign to 
the ſpirit of a corps, which was in- 
truſted with the lives and properties 
of men. 

Colonel Fullarton animadverted 
with great —_— upon the lan- 
gunge of fir Elijah Impey in fay- 
ing, that, if he were acquitted of 
themurder of Nundcomar, he ſhould 
regard'the other charges as frivolous 
and unimportant. If there were 
any credit due to the minnutes and 
proceedings of the —_— govern- 
ment, the deciſions of fir Elijah Im- 
ey had alienated the minds of 
n of Europeans, Muſſulmans, and 
3 Hindoos, had excited the execra- 
e ons of twelve millions of native 
i» WT lubjets, ſpread terror and — 
i- WE through all the provinces of _ 4 
e end involved the ſettlement in ſuch 
l- WE inarchy and conſternation, as ap- 
e peared more dreadful, to uſe the 
t words of the natives, than war, 
d peſtilence or famine. Colonel Ful- 
ron quoted inſtances of rapes, tu- 
- Woults, homicides and ſacrilege, all 
5 Wo which were to be aſcribed to the 
- valeful influence of fir Elijah Im- 
f ey. The laws of Draco, he faid, 
cee written in blood, but they 
vere written in the blood of men, 
quainted with thoſe laws, and 


wth the language in which they 
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were written. The laws of Eng- 
land, mild and liberal as they had 
ever been eſteemed, vet, when a 
plied to India, and r by 
ſir Elijah Impey, had not only 
. ſanguinary, like thoſe of 

raco, but had been written in the 
blood of men, equally ignorant of 
thoſe laws, and of the language ia 
which they were expretſed. 

Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Arden 
undertook the vindication of fir 
Elijah Impey, and delivered ſenti- 


ments, nearly fimilar to each other. 


Mr. Macdonald declared upon his 
honour, that had he been oue of 
the jury, he ſhould not have heſi- 


tated to pronounce Nundcomar, 


guilty. Both he and Mr. Arden 
admitted, that, in the ſituat ion of 
fir Elijah Impey, they would have 
thought it proper to reſpite the pri- 
ſoner ; but they did not conceive, 
that, differing from the chief juſtice 
in this reſpect, they were at all at 
liberty on that account to vote the 
impeachment. Sir Richard Sutton 
entered upon the vindication of the 
accuſed with the zeal of perſonal 
friendſhip. He ſtated in reply to 
Mr. Francis, that it was direc 

provided in the charter, that nei- 
ther the governor-general nor any 
of the council ſhould be arreſted or 
impriſoned except for treaſon or fe- 
lony, and obſerved, that it was 
very unlikely, that Mr. Francis 
ſhould have been er with 


this article. Sir Richard farther 
accuſed him of direct falſhood, in 


* ſtated, that certain pundits, 


or Indian prieſts, who were ſent to 


Nundcomar, received falaries from, 


the Engliſh 8 in 1775, 


when he himſelf had had a ſhare in 
firſt giving them falaries in 1777. 
Mr. Francs complained, that the 
intention evidently was, to ſhift 
the ſubject, and divert the atten- 


tion of the houſe, if poſſible, ſrom 


the 
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the gi eat cauſe and criminal before 
them, to a paltry cavilling with 
him. It was true the pundits had not 
been put upon tbe regular eftabliſh- 
ment till 1777, but there was every 
reaſon to believe that they received 
ſalaries before that period. 

Mr. Pitt cenſured the language 
of colonel Fullarton. Becauſe a 
judge declared he could not bear the 
unputation of murder, which muſt 
naturally be a charge of a heavy 
and intolerable nature to a mind 

ſſeſſed of any feeling, and had 

id, that, compared with ſuch a 
charge, he ſhould confider every 
other as light and trivial, did that 
warrant any one to enter into a ſe- 
ries of general invective and violent 
declamation? With regard to the 
charge of conſpiracy between ſir 
Eliah Impey and Mr. Haſtings, 
however at firſt it had been attempt- 
ed to be ſupported, he found, that 
fir Gilbert Elliot had ultimately 
abandoned it. He admired the 
ingenuity of fir Gilbert's reaſoning 
to prove, that the king had no 

wer to confer criminal juriſdiction 
— the limits of England. But, 
if this were true, would it prove 
any thing with reſpect to the pre- 
ſent queſtion? Becauſe ſir Elijah 
Impey had miſtaken a point of le- 

iſlation, in common with the whole 
tries of lawyers, with all the judges 
in India, with the cor Northing- 
ton and earl Mansfield, who had all 
of them decided the ſame way, was 
that a reaſon why he ſhould be im- 
ched ? Every man, who knew 
any thing of India, was fully ſenſi- 
ble, that it was a commercial coun- 
fry, and that much depended upon 
ſupporting a paper credit there. It 
was evident therefore, that the act 
of the ſecond year of king George 
the Second was as applicable to India, 
as it was to England. Mr. Pitt 
monght fir Elijah 85 altogether 

0 


ci] in the courſe o 


iltleſs in the matter of the refpite, 
By the charter under which he ad. 
» If the chief juſtice ſuſpended 
the execution of a capital ſentence, 
he was to tranſmit to the king his 
reaſons for granting the reſpite, and 
they were to be ſtated at length in 
writing. What reaſons could fi 
Elijah Impey have ſtated, ſince the 
riſoner had been convicted after 1 
ong and- impartial trial, and no 
fact or circumſtance had appeared 
to throw a doubt upon the proceed- 
ing ? Mr. Pitt concluded, that in 
uo view could any corrupt motive 
be brought home to the perſon ac- 
cuſed ; and that he never voted from 
a more decided conviction of mind, 
than that, with which he ſhould give 
his negative to the preſent queſtion, 
The houſe divided upon the charge 
reſpecting Nundcomar, ayes 5;, 


noes 73. 

The ſecond charge reſpected the 
Patna cauſe, and was to have been 
opened in the houſe of commons by 
Mr. Anftruthzr. But a circum: 
ſtance occurred, that was ſuppoſed 
to make it in ſome degree improper, 
that parliament ſhould proceed any 
farther in the buſineſs at preſent. 
The deciſion in the Patna cauſe had 
originally occaſioned much diflatii- 
faction; the parties condemned to 

rpetual impriſonment had been 
iberated by an expreſs act of par- 
liament ; and the Fat India com- 
pany had given bond in thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, in caſe the ſentence 
was not affirmed by the privy-coun- 

f five years. But 
notice, it ſeemed, was now given to 
the ſolicitor of the company, that 
the cauſe was ſet down for an early 
hearing. Would it therefore be 
preper for the houſe of commons, 
to take it out of the hands in which 
the law had placed it, or pronounce 
an opinion upon the 2 while 


it ſtood for examination in a differ- 
eut 
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ent court? Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Anſtruther treated this tranſaction 
4s à colluſion between fir Elijah 
Impey and the Eaſt India company. 
They had forfeited thirty thouſand 
pounds for the purpoſe of defeating 
a criminal charge againſt the very 
rſon, whom they had originally 
called upon the houſe 'of commons 
to proſecute and puniſh; and now, 
after having ſuffered the queſtion to 
leep for nine years, it was revived 
at the very moment when it had 
otherwiſe been about to be ſubmit- 
ted to the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple of England. The charge a- 
gainſt the Eaſt India company was 
repelled by Mr. Nathaniel Smith 
and Mr. Grenville. At length the 
farther conſideration of the impeach- 
ment was, on the twenty- ſeventh of 
May, adjourned over the end of 
the ſeſſion. ; 
There was a circumſtance, that 
rew out of the impeachment of 
hr Elijah Impey, a proſecution for 
libel in the name of the houſe of 
commons, which is always entitled 
to confiderable attention in ſuch a 
country as England, We boaſt of 
our free conſtitution and we boaſt 
of it with juſtice. We pride our- 
&lves upon the ſyſtem of our crimi- 
nal jurifprudence ; and in this alſo 
there is much excellence, The 
ſtructure of an Engliſh jury, the 
publicity of the form of trial, and 
a great part of what is called the 
law of evidence, are founded in the 
moſt ſolid reaſon and the wiſeſt deli - 
beration. But it is alſo true, that 
many parts of our code of juriſpru- 
dence are in a high degree abſurd, 
barbarous and eee. The 
laws of impriſonment for debt, the 
multiplicity of capital crimes, the 
conſequent univerſal uncertainty of 


puniſhment, and the law cf libel _ 


3 delivered by the judges, are fo 

odious, that nothing could recon- 

cile us to their confideration. for a 
1788. 


moment, but the faſcinating pow- 
er of prejudice and cuſtom. At the 
very inſtant of which we are treat- 
ing, a branch of one of the nobleſt 
families in the Kingdom had been 
condemned to five years impriſon- 
ment, for a libel upon the queen of 
France; and, to render this ſen- 
tence the more completely revoltin 
the intellectual ſituation of the cul- 
it was ſuch, as to make it doubt- 
ul, whether the form of the moſt a- 
trocious crime could in an equitable 
conſtruction render him amenable 
to criminal law. 

The defence of fir Elijah Impey 
reſpecting the charge of Nundcomar, 
was dellvered on two ſeveral days; 
and, previouſly to his entering on 
his ſecond day's vindication, he 
thought 4 * to complain at the 
bar of the houſe of commons of 
certain attacks, that had been made 
upon his character, in twonewſpapers 
and a political pamphlet. Upon 
the ſubmiſſions of the bookſdler fir 
Elijah thought proper to withdraw 
his information againſt the pamphlet. 
Mr. Grenville undertook to inforce 
the complaint that had been made. 
He was ſorry that fir Elijah Impey 
had thonght proper to advance it ; 
but, being made, it was impoſlible 
for the houſe to paſs it over unno- 
ticed. Mr, Grenville diſtinguiſhed 
three ſorts of libels, that might fall 
under the animadverſion of that 
houſe of par liament. Libels were 
continually publiſhed againſt indivi- 
dual members of the houſe, and he 
conceived, that it was in general 
moſt expedient to paſs them over 
with indifference. He entertained 
great doubts whether the ſame ar- 
guments would apply to the houte 
collectively. It was of importance, 
that the people ſhould be induced to 
look up to their repreſentatives with 
reſpect and confidence ; and it might 
on that account be extremely un- 
wiſe, ever to futfer.an attempt to di- 
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miniſh theſe feelings to eſcape them. 
But there was a third ſpecies of libel 
in which the houſe could not con- 
ſiſtently aſſume to itſelf any diſcre- 
tion; and ſuch was the libel now 
under conſideration; when a perſon, 
anſwering at their bar to charges of 
high crimes and miſdemeanours, 
found it neeeſſary to claim the pro- 
tection of the houſe againſt the at- 
tacks of libellous writers during the 
progreſs of his defence. Mr. Gren- 
ville proceeded to conſider the mode, 
in which it might be proper to pro- 
ceed againſt the perſons, who had 
calumniated fir Ehjah Impey. No 
perſon, who had at all conſidered the 
ſubject, could be ignorant, that the 
houſe had an inherent conſtitutional 
right of puniſhing thoſe, who vio- 
lated its privileges, or treated its au- 
— with contempt. But he con- 
ceived, that it was not adviſable to 
have recourſe to this right, but in 
extraordinary caſes, when the courts 
of juſtice were partial and corrupt, 
and the improper exerciſe of the 
prerogative was to be dreaded. Mr. 
Grenville therefore propoſed to 
proceed in the ordinary mode, and 
moved an addreſs, to requeſt the ſo- 
vereign to order the attorney ge- 
neral'to proſecute the authors, prin- 
ters and pubhſhers of the papers, 
againſt which the complaint had 
been made. | 
Mr. Fox expreſſed an agreeable 
furpriſe, to hear an argument in fa- 
vour of the authority and privi- 
leges of the houſe, from the quar- 
ter, from which it had proceeded. 
He was glad to ſind, that thoſe, who 
got into power by finiſter means, 
and obtained their ſituations in di - 
rect contempt of the houſe of com- 
mons, thought it neceſſary, after 
they had ben ſome time ſeated, to 
kick down the ladder by which they 
roſe. He perceived however in the 
ſpeech of Mr. Grenyille ſymptoms 


of the falſe principles of the preſent 


: 
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adminiſtration, It was a curious . 
conſiſtency, to argue upon the co. 
ſlitutiona rs of the houſc, 
aſſert its rights and maintain its pri 
vileges, and then, in a caſe of * 
merely, to abandon thoſe power, 
and have recourſe to the executive 
branch of the - conſtitution, M. 
Fox doubted, whether a breach d 
the privileges of that houſe, could 
be made an artic e of charge in am 
information or indictment. He ob. 
ſerved, that, if they once commit - 
ted the proſecution to the inferior 
courts, they would have no farther 
command over it, and no power to 
exerciſe their lenity, however it 
might be in their inclinations Such 
an improper mode of proſecution 
led farther than members poſſibly 
—— and might ultimately car- 
ry the privileges of the houſe of 
commons to be decided upon in tht 
houſe of lords. He contraſted the 
eagerneſs of perſons to proſecute in 
the preſent inſtance, with their re- 
miſſneſs and inattention, when libe! 
after libel had been publiſhed againſt 
the reports of their Eaſt Indian 
committees. The arguments, con- 
tained in the paragraphs complain- 
ed of, he approved, but acknow- 
ledged, that they were accompanic# 
with improper phraſes and indecent 
comments, that ought not to be 
countenanced. The aſſertion was 
unqueſtionably true, that the law 
members of the houſe had attended 
the proceedings againſt ſir Elijah Im- 
pey with great aſſiduity. He did 
not mean to repreſent their preſent 
attendance as in any reſpect culpable, 
but he would aſſert, that their uni- 
verſa] deſertion of their duty in the 
caſe of Mr. Haſtings, formed a re- 
markable contraſt with their beha- 
viour on this occaſion. Probably 
the annals of Great Britain could 
not furniſh another inſtance of an 
important "public proſecution, that 
was carried on without the counte- 

- Nance 


nance and concurrence of the great 
law officers of the crown; and he 
was ſorry to obſerve in them/a dii- 
poũtion to interfere, only when that 
interference was likely to check, ra- 
ther than aflaſt, thoſe, who had the pub- 
lic juſtice of their country at heart. 
Mr. Pitt ſupported the arguments 


go farther to vindicate the privileges 
of the houſe than himſcif, but he 
had always thought, that, where a 
remedy could be obtained by com- 
mon law, and in the ordinary courſe 
of ing, it was not prudent to 
reſort to extraordinary means. He 
confeſſed, he did not know of any 
power with which the houſe of com- 
mons was _— to — * — 
tendance of perſons accuſed, if t 
thought r to refuſe it; and he 
reminded them, that cafes had occur- 
red, in which they had — the 
mode now ſo much in up- 
on, and had found themſelves not a lit- 
tle perplexed and embaraſſed. Mr. Pitt 
vindicated the ſſional lawyers, 
and ſaid, that it was very natural, 
that they ſhould be particularly vi- 
ilant and attentive, when the ſub- 
jet under diſcuſſion was an enquiry 
into the conduct of a perſon, who 
vas accuſed of having miſconducted 
himſelf in an office of high judicial 
eminence. He adverted to ſome re- 
marks, that had been delivered u 
the ſubject by Mr. Burke, and ſaid 
it was rather hard, that he ſhould 
detain the houſe by — 
libels into his ſpeech, which, accord - 
ing to his own account, they might 
have read at their breakfaſt; for- 
getting, that by that means, unne- 
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of Mr. Grenville. No man would 
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ily and without entertainment, 
he kept members from their dinners. 
The houſe divided upon the motion 
for an addreſs, ayes 109, noes 37+ 
Mr. Fox ſeems to have thought 
himſelf obliged to move a proſecu- 
tion for libel, by way of repriſal 
on the miniſterial party; and ac- 
cordingly in the following week i 
troduced to the notice of the ho 
a pamphlet, intitled, A Review o 
the Principal Charges againſt Mr. 
Haſtings, in which the conduct ot 
the houſe of commons, in voting 
the different articles of impeach- 
ment, was treated with particular ſe · 
verity*. Mr. Fox oblerved, that 
the libel he offered to their conſider- 
ation contained a groſs attack upon 
that houſe, upon the houſe of lords, 
and upon the ſovereign, 'and there- 
fore he ſhould move to addreſs the 
king to profecute by the attorney- 
general, though ina formerinſtance, 
where that houſe alone had been 
concerned, he had thought this mode 
of proceeding highly improper. He 
accordingly moved, after the pam- 
hlet ha laid one day upon the ta- 
le of the houſe of commons for their 
examination, that it contained paſ- 
ſages highly diſreſpectful to the king 
and to that houſe, and indecently 
reflecting upon the n-otives that had 
induced them to prefer an impeach- 
ment againſt Mr. Haſtings, Mr. 
Pitt moved, that the words diſre - 
ſpectful to the king ſhould be omit- 
ted ; and this amendment occaſioned 
a curious grammatical diſquiſition 
between Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan and 
the miniſter, It was carried in fa 
vour of the latter. 


* This pamphlet was the production of Mr. John Logan, late one of the miniſters 
of Leith near Edinburgh. Mr. Logon was formed to be the ornament and in- 
ved, His writings are diſtinguiſhed by the ſagacity 


ſtruor of the age in which he li 


of their reaſonings, the brilliancy of their imagination, and the depth of their philo- 
ſophical principles: Though cut off by diſcaſe in the flower of his age, he left behind 


him ſevrral reſpectable productions, and 


of Ancient Hiſtory, which, t 


articularly Elements of LeQures' upon the 
ough imperfe& aud unfiniſhed, will afford 


Philof 

te he lesvieg ſufficient reaſon to regret, that his talents did not remain to he matur- 
ed by age, and expanded by the foſtering breath G public applauſe. . 
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Refolution on the Slave Trade. 48 to regulate the — of Shaver, 
5 Speech from the Throne. Prorogation of Parliament. 


1 * 


T was long a kind of problem in 
philoſophy, whether or not the 
human ſpecies collectively, like the 
intellectual powers of the individual, 
were in a ſtate of gradual progreſs; 
or whether, according to an opinion 
of no mean antiquity, there be no- 
thing new under the ſun, and the 
virtues and vices of different ages 
and nations be fo nicely balanced, 
that no one of them deſeryes to be 
preferred to another. This pro 
blem is haſtening faſt to à decition, 
Liberty, duni and ſcience art 
daily extending, and bid fair to ren- 
der deſpatiſm, cruelty, and ignorance 
ſubjects of hiſtorical memory, not 
of actual obſer vation. A confider- 
able proof of this was exhibited in 
the Engliſh parliament during its 
preſent ſeſſion, - It js natural for us 
to feel right upon à ſubject, where 
we have no intereſt to decide wrong; 
hut mercantile habits in particular 
have an extreme tendency to harden 
the heart, and to indiſpuſe the un- 
deiſtanding, againſt arguments cal- 
culated to prove, that profit and 
rectitude in any particular inſtance 
do not coincide. It was therefore 
ſcarcely to have been hoped, that 
England, the moſt commercial coun- 
try in the world, ſhould have been 
the firſt to ſuſpe the injuſtice and 
profligacy of the flave trade; a trade 
which, though complicated with 
every conceivable circumſtance of 
injury, though unparalleled in the 
annals of ancient ſtory, has been to- 
lerated, cheriſhed and countenanced 
by the principal nations of Europe 
for leveral ceuturies. 
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The firſt "row notice, that waz 
taken of the ſubje&, was an infornia. 
tion communicated by Mr. Wilber. 
force, ſoon, after the, meeting of par- 
lament, of his intention to. bring 
forward a meaſure reſpecting the 
ſlave, trade, Mr. Fox at the ſame 
time obſerved, that he had formed 
an intention of introducing the ſub- 
jet to the conſide ration of parlia- 
ment. In conſequence of this no- 
tice, a great number of. petitions 
were prelented in the beginning of 
the n! 1788, from the univerſitics 
of Cambridge, Glaſgow and Aber- 
deen, from the ſociety of quakers, 
from the counties of, Huntingdon, 
Leiceſter, Stafford, Northampton, 
Hertford, Middleſex and Cam- 
bridge, from the cities of Briſtol and 
Norwich, from. the town, of Birin- 
ingham, and from various other 
cities and towns, demanding the abo- 
lition of the ſlave trade, The re- 
queſt of theſe petitiuns was built upon 
a very obvious principle, They did 
not deſire violently to interfere with 
the ſtate of our Weſt Indian iſlands ; 


they did not wiſh, the immediate 


emancipation of the ſlaves; but they 
conceived, that no wiſe and ſalutary 
meaſure could be adopted, ſhort of 
the entire and inſtant abolition of 
our commerce to Africa far this pur- 
pale. The petitioners were probably 
ufficiently averſe to ſlavery, as a 
condition of human beings; but 
they contented themſelves with the 
hope, that the putting a ſtop to the 
importation of ſlaves, would melio- 
rate the ſituation of the perfons ac- 


tually placed in that ſtate; and * 
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the gradual improvement of agri- 

culture in the Atlantic iflands, would 

be tufficient, univerfally to diffuſe 

the bleſſings of liberty, without oc- 

caſioning violent concuſſions in any 
rt of the world. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe fa- 
vourable appearances, there were 
ſome circumſtances, that cauſed the 

ration of this intereſting buſi- 
neſs. The principal of theſe was 
the precarious health of the perſon, 
who had undertaken to lead in the 
tranſaction. This circumitance was 
unfortunate, becauſe, though ſobrie- 
ty and deliberation be favourable to 
truth, yet, in numerous ſocieties of 
men, ſomething more than the con- 
victiongpf truth is ordinarily neceſ- 
ſary to the effecting any conſider- 
able innovation. There muſt be, in 
order to infure ſucceſs, an ardour, 
a zeal, an enthuſiaſm, that accompa- 
ny the perception of truth with the 
love of it, and that may lead men 
to deſpiſe, in compariſon of the ob- 
ect they are purſuing, obſtacles and 
inconveniences, that to a perfectly 
diſpaſſionate mind might appear 
conſiderable. It is probable how- 
cver, that the diſadvantages we have 
mentioned will not, in the preſent 
inſtance, be materially injurious to 
the cauſe of humanity. It has a 
dge in the diffuſion of ſcience, 
in the general illumination of the 
human underſtanding, and, with re- 
ſpect to ourſelves in particular, in 
the ſincerity of the miniſter and 0- 
ther leading ſtateſmen of Great Br.:- 
tain, that, it would ſeem, we might 
depend upon with perfect ſecurity. 

Mr, Wilberforce continuing in- 
diſpoſed, Mr. Pitt came forward on 
the ninth of May, in the name of 
his friend, to propoſe a reſolution to 
the houſe of commons, founded up 
on the petitions that had been pre- 
ſented, to declare, that they would 
early in the next ſeſſion proceed to 
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take into conſideration the ſtate of 
the ſlave trade, and the meaſures it 
might be proper to adopt with re- 
ſpe& to it. Mr. Pitt obſerved, that 
the number of petitions before them 
appeared to render the reſolution he 
had moved indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 
He mentioned two opinions, as hav- 
ing prevailed with the people at 
large upon the ſubject. . It had been 
almoſt generally conceived by the 
— that the trade in negro 
ves ought to be entirely aboliſhed; 
others however had regarded it, 
as only ſtanding in need of ſome 
new regulations. He ſaid, the houſe 
was not as yet ripe for the diſcui- 
ſion of the queſtion ; and the enqui- 
ry, which had been inſtituted in the 
rivy council into all the particu- 
ars, with which the ſlave trade 
was connected, would, when it was 
ſo far completed as to be ſit to be 
laid before parliament, enable them 
to procetd to a deciſion, equally dic- 
tated by humanity, juſtice and po- 
licy. He hoped, that Mr. Wilber» 
ſorce would be ſutficiently recovered, 
againſt the commencement» of the 
enſuing ſeſſion, to take the conduct 
of the buſineſs into his own hands, 
and he believed it would be general - 
ly agreed, that a mature of philan · 
thropy and national intereſt could 
not be more advantageouſly placed. 


But, if it unfortunately happened, 
that his friend ſhould be incapable 


of the talk, Mr, Pitt held himſeit 
pledged to bring forward ſome pro- 
politzon upon the ſubject. At the 
ſame time the houſe would obſerve, 
that he had ſtudiouſly avoided giv- 
ing any opinion of his own ; and 
he conceived it better to keep the 
ſubject entirely undecided, ll the 
time ſhould come tor them to give 

an ultimate opinion reſpecting it. 
Mr. Fox alluded to the intention 
he had formed of bringing forward 
the ſubject himſelf, and declared, 
that 
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that he was rejoiced, that the buſi- 
neis had fallen into the hands of a 
n,inwhich, he ſincerely believed, 
it would be — more benefi. 
cially and ſucceſsfully for the public. 
He alluded: to what Mr. Pitt had 
ſaid; reſpeci ing the committee uf pri- 
vy council to enquire into the ſlave 
trade. There was no information, 
that could be obtained through ſuch 
a medium; that might not more ad- 
vantageouſty have been obtained by 
an enquiry, directly inſtituted in that 
houſe. It was their duty to adviſe 
the king, and not aſk his advice. 
He did not however mean to im- 
te blame to adminiſtration, who 
d ated with no ill intention; but 
he conceived, that it was deſirable 
never to ſuffer the principles of the 
conſtitution to be overlooked, The 
houſe of commons had an additional 
reaſon to regret the abſence of Mr. 
Wilberforce ; | fince, _ — _ 
preſent upon the occaſion, he wou 
— have ſtated the view he 
entertained of the ſubject, and de · 
ſeribed in a general way the nature 
of the project he intended to offer. 
Mr. Pitt had done nothing of this; 
and he was confident, that, if any 
other perſon had moved the reſolu- 
tion in the naked and unexplained 
way in which it wes now ſtated, it 
would neceſſarily have been rejected. 
He underſtood the general opinion 
af the miniſter to be the ſame as his 
own; but the houſe knew nothing 
of his deſign, and of conſequence 
pledged itſelf to the conſideration of 
the ſubject, without knowing that 
any project would be offered for its 
acceptance. It was not a ſubject 
that was new; moſt men on the con- 
had formed their ideas, and 
adopted their principles either for 
or againſt it. Mr. Fox had himſelf 
nn ſeraple to declare, that, in his 
opinion, the ſlave trade ought not 
to be regulated, but deſtroyed. He 
Rav 04 za 2 
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confeſſed, that he did not know cf 
any political opinion, that could be 
confidered in the abſtra-t, or with. 
ont a reference to the circumſtances 
of the country. He was however 
perſuaded, that, the more the ſub. 
je ct was conſidered, the more general 
would his opinion become. If there 
were any men, who, led away by lo- 
cal and intereſted views, thought the 
ſlave trade might ſtill continue under 
certain modifications, thoſe men 
were the dupes of error, and- mit- 
took what they believed- to be their 
intereſt; ſince he would undertake 
to convince them, that nothing could 
be the true intereſt of any man or 
deſcription of men, that was noto- 
riouſly hoſtile to the principles of 
Juſtice and humanity. The ideas of 
Mr. Fox were farther inforced by 
Mr. Burke, ſir William Dolben and 
Mr. Martin; and a converſation 
was occafioned, which fufficiently 
evinced, that the paſſions of the 
houſe were ſtrongly intereſted in the 
buſineſs, though it did not produce 
any regular oppoſition. Mr, Pitt's 
motion was carried nemine contra- 
dicente. 

Sir William Dolben, repreſenta- 
tive for the univerſity of Oxford, 
whoſe conſtituents, though they were 
not among the petitioners, had in- 
ſtructed him to aſſiſt in obtainin 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, too 
occaſion to mention in the courſe of 
this converſation the miſerable fitua- 
tion of the negroes, during their 
tranſportation from Africa to the 
Weſt Indies, as a circumſtance that 
required an immediate remedy ; and 
he accordingly moved ſome time 
after for leave to bring in a bill, to 
regulate the- tranſportation of the 
natives of Africa to the Weſt Indies 
and elſewhere. The title of the bill 
was objected to by Mr. John James 
Hamilton, who obſerved, that ſuch 
a regulation would, for the frrit 
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ume, extend the ſanction of the le- 

Nature to a moſt abominable traf- 
fc, unauthoriſed by the doctrines of 
divine law, and repugnant to- the 
feelings of human nature. Mr. Pitt 
ſuggeſted as an alteration, that the 
bill ſhould be Rated to provide tein- 
porary regulatious only ; and he re- 
commended it's adoption from the 
conſideration of the poſhbility, that, 
in conſequence af the reſolution late- 
ly adopted, the perſons, who had the 
conduct of the ſlave trade, might ſub- 
jet the natives of Africa to a worfe 
ſituation than before, and determine 
to compenſate, by the avaricious 
greedineſs of their preſent voyage, 
for the uncertainty that might hang 
over their future commerce. 

The bill of fir William Dolben 
excited, not a numerous, but a per- 
tinacious oppoſition. Petitions were 
e from the merchants of 

ndon aud Liverpool, deſiring to 
be heard by themſelves and counſel 
againſt the meaſure. A circular 
letter had been written by one of 
the ſecretaries of the treaſury, to 
the perſons concerned in the trade, 
aſſuring them, that the queſtion 
would not be agitated in this ſeſſion, 
and the preſent bill was complained 
of as a violation of that engage- 
ment. The members for Liverpool 
exerted an uncommon degree of in- 
duſtry and zeal, to prevent the bill 
from paſling into a law ; and the 
late ſeaſon of the year, and the 
thinneſs of the houſes, ſeemed to 
— them ſucceſs in their under- 
taking. 

Evidence was heard a conſiderable 
length in favour of the petitioners; 
and Mr. Beaufoy, in a florid and 
elaborate ſpeech, undertook to fum 
up the facts that had been adduced, 
and to prove from them the neceſ- 
lity of adopting fir William Dolben's 

ſition. It appeared, that five 
teet ſix inches in length and ſixteen 
inches in breadth was the ſpace al- 
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lotted on an average to each fave. 
The lower deck of the veſſels was 
entirely covered with bodies; and 
the ſpace between the floor of that 
deck and the roof above, which ſel- 
dom amounted to five feet eight 
inches, was divided hy a nn 
alſo covered with bodies. Five per- 
ſons in every hundred periſhed at 
the loweſt computation in a voyage 
of ſix weeks ' continuance,” which, 
according to the moſt accurate eſti- 
mates ot human life, was ſeventeen 
times the uſual rate of mortality. 
It was indeed much more, becauſe 
in the eſtimate of mortality per- 
ſons of every age were included, 
while in an African voyage the aged 
were entirely excluded, and few in- 
fants were admitted; Such was the 
ruinous nature of the 'trade in: the 
moſt favourable inſtances ; but, in 
the voyage to the more diſtant p 
of Africa, the mortality was ſtated 
to be twice as great; and con 
quently, thirty-four perſons pers 
at the loweſt eſtimation, tor. one; 
that would have died in the icourfe 
of nature.. 1 24) bs 
Mr. Pitt diſplayed à latidahle 
feeling of the facts, that had been 
eſtabliſned at the bar. He ſaid, 
if, as had been aſſerted by the mem - 
bers for Liverpool, the trade could 
be carried on in no other manner, 
he would retract what he had ſaid 
on a former day, and waving every 
ſarther diſcuſſion, give his vote ſor 
the utter annihilation of a trade, 
which it was ſhocking to humanity 
to hear related, abominable to — 
carried on by any 4 
which reflected ed — 
nour on the Britiſh ſenate and the 
Britiſh nation. He truſted, that: 
the houſe, being now in poſlethan. 
of ſuch information as was never 
before exhibited, would endeavour: 
to extricate themſeves from the guilt» 
and remorſe, which every man 
ought to feel for having ſo long 
Over 
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overlooked ſuch cruelty and oppreſ- 
ſion. He was confident, that they 
 would-ſupport him in any meafure, 
to ſnatch theſe unfortunate beings 


from the jaws of deſtruction, and 


the iron hand of unrelenting ava- 
rice. For this pgs he ſhould 
think it proper to diſpatch a veſſel 
with a copy of the act to the veſſels 
already failed ; and ſhould propoſe 
a clauſe to include them in the re- 
gulations of the bill. He was will- 
ing at the ſame time to propoſe an 
— tor the loſs they 
might be ſuppoſed to ſuffer; which, 
it it were even taken as high as 
kfteen per cent, would not exceed 
twelve or fifteen thouſand pounds, 
an object of no conſideration, where 
the intereſts of humanity were ſo 
deeply concerned. The bill was 
farther ſupported by Mr. Fox, lord 
Belgrave and fir Charles Middleton. 
It was carried up tothe houſe of lords 
on the eighteenth of June, and coun- 
ſel was admitted to plead in behalf 
of the flave merchants on the fol- 
lowing day, which was Saturday. 
In the upper houſe it encountered 
conſiderable oppoſition. Lord Thur- 
low obſerved, that the bill was full 
of inconfiſtency and nonſenſe. The 
French, he underſtood, had lately 
offered premiums to encourage the 
African trade, and the natural pre- 
ſumption was that we ought to do 
the fame. A witnels had appeared 
at the bar of that houſe, with his 
cyes full of tears, and a counte- 
1ance fraught with horror, and had 
jaid, „ My lords, I am ruined if 
« you pals this bill. I have riſked 
e thirty thouſand pounds upon the 
« trade this year. It is all I have 
« beca able to gain by my induſtry, 
„and, it I loſe it, I muſt go to the 
„ hofpital.” Lord Thurlow ob- 
zxerved, that the preſent bill, after 
the circular letter that had been 
written mom the treaſury, appeared 
1 


very like a breach of parliamentag 
faith. For himſelf, he had no fcry. 
ple to ſay, that, if the tive days ft 
of philanthropy, which had fley 
for twenty years together, had con. 
tinned to fleep one ſummer longet, 
it would have appeared to him m. 
ther more wiſe, than to take up the 
ſubject in the preſent disjointed man- 
ner, 

Lord Sydney ſpoke on the fame 
ſide of the queſtion. He deſcribed 
to the houſe a ſyſtem of ſlave law; 
that had lately been eftabliſhed in 
Jamaica; and ſaid, that he had 
found them ſo perfectly well adapt. 
ed to the ſubject, that he did not 
ſee room for the addition of a fin- 

le clauſe. He compared the pre- 
ſont bill with a ſcheme that had been 
formed a few months before, foi 
the tranſportation of the Africans 
and Laſcars to their native country, 
They had moſt of them laid about 
the woods and periſhed ; and, he v2; 
convinced, would have rejoiced at an 
opportunity of eſcaping back to the 
eſt Indies, to become ſlaves to the 
lanters again. Since however the 
ill had been introduced, it ſhould 
receive no oppoſition from him. 

The duke of Chandos, who poſ- 
ſeſſed conſiderable property in the 
iſland of Jamaica, acquainted the 
houſe, that he had great reaſon to 
expect, that an univerſal infurrec- 
tion of negroes would take place in 
that ifland, in conſequence of the 
agitation of the preſent queſtion, 
Lord Heathfield declared, that the 
bill was totally unneceſſary. He 
ſaid, that he had given much atten- 
tion to the ſubject, and that the 
reſult of his calculations had been, 

that ſoldiers- in their tents were al- 
lowed only about ſeventeen cubical 
feet of air to each man, while the 
African flaves were allowed full 
thirty cubical feet of air. Lord 
Rodney remarked, that the bill was 

founded 
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wanded in a principle altogether 
abſurd. The profit of the mer- 
chants aroſe from the number of 
healthy Africans. they landed in the 
Weſt Indian iſlands. It was there- 
fore ſtrange we ſhould imagine, that 
they would not attend to their own 
intereſts, and take every poſſible 
care for the preſervation of their 
2 ad — heard of a 
ne ing c ue lly treated durin 
l the tive that he reſided in the 
Weſt Indies. Indeed their felici 
was ſuch, that he could not — 
of ĩt but in terms of rapture, and he 
declared, he ſhould exceedingly re- 
joice, if an Engliſh day labourer 
were but half as happy. 

The duke of Richmond under- 
took to anſwer the arguments of lord 
Rodney and lord Heathfield. He 
ſaid the reaſoning from the intereſts 
of the merchants was fallacious, nor 
did it become parliament to depend 
upon conſiderations of this ſort, when 
the exiſtence of a number of human 
beings was at ſtake, If four hun- 
dred Africans might be conveyed in 
1 ſhip without — of ſickneſs. 
the avarice of thoſe concerned in the 
trafic might induce them to put 
dre hundred on board, ſince, if they 
loſt fifty out of the laſt hundred, the 
would ſtill obtain a pecuniary ad- 
vantage. Soldiers, as lord Heath- 
held had ſtated, were frequently put 
ix in a tent; but then they went 
out of it whenever they pleaſed, 
they were ſeldom together tor any 
long ſpace of time, and the canvas 
of their tents was not of ſo cloſe a 
texture as to reduce the air to the 
unwholeſome and putreſcent ſtate, 
n which it exiſted between the decks 
of an African veſſel. Lord Stan- 
dope acknowledged, that the bill 
vas not altogether free from objec- 
wn, The counſel at the bar had 
_ the ſcale of proportion 
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adopted in the bill was &xaRtly the 


reverſe of the rtion it was in 
tended to eftabliſh ; ſince accordin 
to this, a ſhip of one definite 
would-carry two hundred and fifty 
Africans, and a ſhip of a greater fize 
would carry only two hundred and 
twenty-eight. is error however 
it would to remedy; and as 
the principle of the bill was founded 
on the cleareſt dictates of humanity, 
it would ſurely be worth the atten· 
tion of the houſe to render it as wiſe 
and perfect as poſſible. 
arquis Townſhend preſſed it 
upon the feelings of parliament, that, 
inſtead of riſing in a few days, they 
ought to ſit the whole ſummer, fot 
the purpoſe of diſcovering means, at 
leaſt to put- the Engliſh labourer 
upon a footing equally favourable 
with the Weſt Indian flaves. He 
diſdained the being influenced by 
any report of a probable inſurrection 
of negroes, when he was doing a 
thing incumbent upon him as a le- 
giſlator. The bill was farther ſup- 
ted by the earl of Carlifle and 
ord Loughborough; and the ear! 
of Sandwich declared himſelf in fa- 
vour of the preſent meaſure, though 
he was an enemy to the abolition of 
the ſlave trade. 
The duke of Richmond propoſed 
a Clauſe in the committee to intro- 
duce that compenſation to the Afri- 
can merchants, which Mr. Pitt had 
talked of as a meaſure hereafter to be 
adopted; and propoſed the appoint- 
ment of certain commiſſioners to ſet- 
tle the amount of that compenſation. 
Another clauſe was inſerted in the 
houſe of lords, to exempt the perſons, 
holding the aſſiento contract with 
with the Spaniſh government, from 
the operation of the bill. Mr. Pitt 
defended the clauſe, when the bill 
was returned to the houſe of com- 
mons, remarking, that, if it had not 
H been 


been inſerted, theſe individuals would 
have become ſubject to certain pe- 
nalties, ſince it was not poſſible for 
them minutely to comply with the 
reſtrictions of the bill, though the 
number of ſlaves they were bound 
to put on board their ſhips was by 
no means ſo many, as had been the 

eneral practice of the trade. He 
— moved a bounty to the on- 
er and ſurgeon of every ſhipon board 
which the mortality ſhould not ex- 
ceed two in an hundred, and a low- 
er bounty, where the mortality did 
not extend beyond three in the hun- 
dred. The bill was rejected upon a 
queſtion of privilege, and another 
exactly ſimilar immediately intro- 
duced; and from an overſight in the 
ſtructure of this new bill, the ſame 
proceſs was obliged tp be repeated a 
ſecond time. 1 
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The king put an end to the (ef, 
fion on the eleventh of July by; 
ſpeech from the throne. He con. 
gratulated them upon their uniform 
and diligent attention, and expreſ. 
ed his acknowledgments for the li. 
berality of their ſupplies. He fav 
with concern the continuance of the 
war between Ruſſia and the Porte, 
in which the emperor had alſo taken 
a part; but he had every reaſon to 
expect that his ſubjects would con, 
tinue to enjoy the — of peace; 
and the engagements he had recent. 
ly formed with the king of Pruſſa, 
and the ſtates general of the Unit. 
ed Provinces, would, he truſted, pro- 
mote the ſecurity and welfare of 
his own dominions, and contribute 
to the general tranquility af Es. 
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In the Year 1788. 


JANUARY. 
„Red. accounts from Fre- 


derickſtowo, New Brunſ- 
wick, ſpeak of the riſing proſperity of 
that infant colony. By the aſſiſtance of 
government, and the unremitted in- 
duſtry of the ſettlers, ſuch a change 
has been produced fince 1784 on the 
face of the country, which before 
was wild and uninhabited. as gives 
the faireſt proſpect of the future 
importance of that ſettlement, 

2. Advices from Jamaica, dated 
October 27, mention, that about 
twenty minutes after two, the pre- 
ceding Sunday afternoon, an earth- 
quake was felt at Montego-Bay and 
the neighbouring pariſhes. It be- 
gan with a rumbling noiſe, ſucceed- 
ed by concuſſions reſembling the 
exploſion of diſtant thunder. It 
lalled about ten or twelve ſeconds, 
but the earth was ſcen to undulate 
for ſome time after, The inhabi- 
tants of the town were more or leſs 
alarmed by the tottering of the 
houſes, The veſſels in the harbour 


were fenfible of the agitation. 


Bay of Honduras, Sept. 23. Yel- 


my morning a gale commenced, 

which continued increafing till, at 

nine in the evening, it blew a hur- 

neane. At this period the houſes 
1788. ; 


began to give way on both ſides the 
river Balize, the limbs of the trees 
to be rorn off, the inhabitants, with 
conſternation, running about for 
refuge, and the rain pouring inceſ- 
ſantly upon their heads in full tor- 
rents. About ten the wind blew 
with redoubled violence. At that 
inſtant the ſea began to riſe, and, 
contending with the land-floods, 
every where overflowed the low 
lands, The cries of the women 
and children, and the floating of 
the dead bodies promiſcuouſly a- 
_ the logs of mahogany, exhi- 
bited ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs as no 
pen can deſcribe ; nor was the hor- 
ror in the leaſt diminiſhed when the 
hurricane abated, and the waters 
ſublided. A melancholy ſcene pre- 
ſented itſelf to the unfortunate ſur- 
virors. Not a ſingle houſe, hut, or 
habitation of any kind, on either 
fide the Balize, ſtanding ; not leſs 
than Foo of different conſtructions 
having been blown down, and re- 
duced to a heap of rubbiſh. The 
dead bodies of many who had pe- 
riſhed in endeavouring to gain the 
heights, the carcaſes of hogs, goats, 
and cattle, all ſerved to heighten 
the calamity. Out of fifteen ſquare- 
rigged veſſels, beſides ſchooners, 
ſmall craft, and other veſſels, eleven 
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of them were totally loſt, and more 
than 100 perſons periſhed. Such 
a deplorable cataſtrophe never be- 
fore beſel any ſetilement in the Weſt- 
ern hemiſphere. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 22. The court 
of ſeſſion, a few days ago, deter- 
mined a ſerious cauſe, the queſtion 
which gave riſe to it amounting to 
the eno/ nous ſum of three pencs ſter- 
ling! However trifling this cauſe 
may appear at fir{t view, it is of 
great importance to the retail tra- 
ders, and others in this country, 
who have long had much trouble in 
their buſineſs about the copper 
coinage, It bas for near three years 
been a practice of many perſons 10 
refuſe the copper coin of his preſent 
majeſty ; and in the year 1785, ſe- 
veral traders in Jedburgh, as well 
as in other places, entered into an 
aſſociation to retuſe, without diſ- 
tinction, all the balt-pence of his 
preſent majeſty. John Hal', tackſ- 
man of the roll-bir at Newton, 
went into the ſhop of John Biller- 
well, dean of guild of Jedburgh, 
one of the aſſociators, and bought 
ſome tobacco, for which he off: red 
ſix genuine half-pence of the coin- 
age of George III waich the ſhop- 
keeper knocked out of his hand, 
and afterwards took them from the 
floor, and returned them to John 
Hall, with a good deal of abuſive 
language, ſaying, he would have 
nothing to do with haltpence of the 
preſent reign, and took back his 
tobacco, John Hall and the pro- 
curator ſiſcal for the county brought 
an action againſt Mr. Billerwe'l for 
damages and expences. The ſheriff 
found, that „the defender, keep- 
ing a public ſhop, was bound to de- 
liver the tobacco demanded, to ac- 
c-pt in payment the true coin of 
George III. and that the retuſing 
thereof was illegal; and therefore 
found the defender liable in one 
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penny damages, and in full ex. 
peEnces of proceſs.” 

The matter was then brought he. 
fore the court of ſeſſion; and th: 
lord ordinary ordered the halfpeuc: 
that had been offered in payment to 
be ſubmitted to aſſay- maſters in Ecin. 
burgh, to fee it they were genuine; 
who returned a report, that they 
could not with certainty ſay whether 
they were real or counterfeit. The 
halt-pence were then ſeut to the ch 
cers of the mint in London forinſpec- 
tion, who jeturned a report, That 
the ſaid halipence are not without 
fuſpicion. though they believed 
them to be good; that they had 
loſt the nicer marks by which the 
queſtion miaht be determined with 
certainty ; but that, after examin- 
ing them attentively, and conſult. 
ing with the afſay-maſters, gravers, 
and other moneye's of that office, 
they had good reaſon to believe the 
ſaid fix haltpence to be all genvite 
coins, and not counterfeits.“ The 
lord ordinary, after this report, a- 
ſoilzied the defender from the ac- 
tion, and found expences due to 
neither of the parties. 

The matter was then b:ong ht un- 
der the conſideration ot the whole 
lords, The defender ſtated in his 
de'ence, that no perſon is bound to 
diſpoſe of his goods, till he is per- 
lectly 1{.t;sfied with what he gets in 
retuin. The court of ſeſſion, how- 
ever, took up the c.u'e upon the 
general ground of the illegal aflo 


ciation, and were pleaſed to “ ad- 


heie to the lord ordinary's interlo— 
cutor, ſo far as concerns ſohn Hall, 
the private petitioner ; but found the 
combination entered into by the 
reſpondent, not to receive in pn. 
ment the copper coin of his preſent 
majeſty was illegal, and, there'ore, 
ficed him five pounds to the poor t 
Jedburgb, and found bim liable, 


alſo, to ſuch expenc es, as the pro- 


curator» 
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curator-fiſcal ſhoald depone he laid 
out previous to the date of his in- 
terlocutor, which was afterwards 
modified by the lord ordinary to 
ſixteen pounds ſterling. Mr. Bil- 
lerweli gave in a reclaiming petition 
againſt this deciſion; but the court 
retuſed it, and thus aſcertained a 
point of ſuch importance to the re- 
tall traders, 

Plymouth, Dec. 27. The Pegaſus 
frigate, capt. prince William Hearv, 
arrived here from Cork, On his 
paſſage his royal highneſs experi- 
enced the effects of a very extraor- 


dinary phenomenon. A thunder-, 


ſtorm broke oer the ſhip ſo violent- 
ly, as to t-ar lome of the ſails, and 
ſhiver the main-maſt, ſo as to ren- 
der it neceflary for a new malt to 
be ſupplied. The ſeaſon oft the 
year makes tha circumitance ne» 
morable. 

Whitby, Dee. 29. The eaſtern x- 
tremity of this town 1s fitvated cn 
ſtrata of alum, rock, and free ſtone, 
covered with a looſe foil, that has 
gradually accumulated to the depth 
of fourteen feet, by lapſes in wet 
ſeaſons from a high and ſteep eliff 
running parallel to, and at a ſmall 
diſtance trom, the edge of the pre- 
cipice next the ſea, This his im- 
perceptibly formed an elſplanade 
zoo yards long, and 80 in breadth ; 
on which, in 176 , the foundations 
of a regul:r ſtreet were laid. The 
buildings have ſince rapidly in- 
creaſed to the number of 1 30, con- 
taining above a thouſand inhabitants, 
On the north-cait pint of this plain 
liood a three-gun battery, part or 
which in 1783 fliding into the ſea, 
the cannon were removed; at the 
ſame time a narrow deep chafm of 
conſiderable length was obſerved to 
run behind the houſes in a line with 
the baſe of the high cliff, Into this 
aperture, the rain-water entering, 
began to co-oprrate with innumer- 


able quick ſprings belo ; the ſeeds 
of deitruction, .although lightly 
obſerved, were diffuſively ſown ; 
and prepared thoſe, not ſo ſanguine 
in their hopes as the poor people 
intereiled, to expect ſuch a terrible 
cataſt rophe as happened on the 24th 
of this month. At midnight, a 
ſtrong new-built quay, ſupporting 
a pile of building eighty feet above 
the margin of the ſea, unable to 
ſuituin the preſſure of the earth 
above, menaced approaching dan- 
ger. The people had hardly time 
to eſcape with their cloaths, be- 
fore it bowed, and fell with a 
thundering craſh, followed by largs 
maſſes of earth intermixed with 
ſtones of three to ſix tons in weight. 
Five houſes mo e ſoon ſhared the 
ſ.me fate, torn from others which 
were left impending in different in- 
clinat:ons over the tremendqus pres 
cipice. 

Next morning preſented a more 
affecting ſcene : buildings parting 
from their adjoining ones, fo: ming 
rents from their roots to the founda- 
tions ſeveral tect wide; others partl 
gone, leaving their unſupported walls 
and hanging taſters to follow ; and 
to add to this diſtreſs, u ighty por- 
tions of earth and ſtones began to 
deſcend from the high cliff up n 
the houſes ſituated at its foot, It 
was now dangerous to adrance nears; 
the back buildings were ſon bu. 
ried, and the fronts impelled to- 
ward: the ſtreet, overhan-ing their 
b.ſcs, and ſceming to threaten the 
aceeli ration of thoſe on the oppo- 
lite ſide over the waſting rock, 

Upon the high cliff, about thirty 
rards from its extremity, ſtands th: 
maſſy old church, founded 1100 

ears ago, by one of the Northum- 
rian kings. This venerable pile 
appeared in imminent danger, as 
the ground was obſerved to fink at 
at ten yards diſtance from its tower. 
(A 3) | Should 
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Should this part of the church-yard 
| me way, a body of earth, whoſe 
ſurface contains above two acres, 
muſt inevitably overwhelm the re- 
maining buildings in Henrictta- 
ſtreet. But this view, although 
awful, was little, compared with 
the affecting exclamations of above 
200 poor people, who eſcaped half 
naked, with a ſcanty portion of 
their goods from the general wreck. 
The feeling heart will eaſily ima- 
gine how diſtreſſing the appearance 
of numbers of the ſick and dying 
muſt be, carried by their friends, 
perhaps, to expire in the firlt hoſ- 
pitable place of ſhelter. | 
ne hundred and ninety-fix fa- 
milies were now deſtitute, in this 
inclement ſeaſon, ot houſe, fire, or 
wood, The door; of the humane 
were thrown open, and every com- 
fort adminiſtered. 

A liberal ſubſcription for the re- 
hef of the ſuffercrs has been begun 
by the principal inhabitants ; but 
this will by no means be adequate 
to the loſs ſuſtained by the late pro- 
prietors and their tenants. One 
perſon, whoſe rentals amounted to 
100l. 2nnually, cannot now find the 
p!ace on which his property ſtood, 

3. Dr, Kave, the pieſent dean of 
Lincoln, finding in his pariſh, near 
She. wood oreff, three poor fami- 
lies, having from ten o twelve chil- 
dren in each, claimed the tenth 
ch'1d from each ſamily, ard the pa- 
rents joyivlly complying with his 
demand, the doctor has taken them, 
under his protection, and humanely 
eds, clothes, and educates them. 

he people call d Quakers have, 
in ſeveral inſtances, ſhewn moſt laud- 
able examples to the reſt of man- 
kind: they have lately made a won- 
derful addition to the ſtock of hu- 
man liberty; the people of that 
profeſſion in America have diſcharg- 
ed their fluvrs, made them treemen, 
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erected a very capital ſchool at Phi. 
ladelphia for their inſtruction, which 
they have libe ally endowed, and 
ſuch of theſe poor Africans as chooſ: 
to continue in ſervice, are pid 
wages, and placed on the ſame foot. 
ing with the whites, Does not this 
prove their juſtice and humanity; 
and may not this be the means of 
tranſmitting liberty and happine(; 
to nations yet unborn ? By thi 
means they will be converted to 
Chriſtianity, and by the mild and 
uniform operation of Chriſtian 
principles, flavery itſelf will a 
length be torally aboliſhed. 

5- The week before the holidays 
the duke of Glouceſter paid a vii 
to his ſon prince Wilbam, at Cam- 
bridge, where he ſpent two days, 
and ſeemed highly pleaſed both with 
the vifible improvement in the young 
prince's mind and manners, and the 
arrangement made for his future 
education. During his ſtay at Cam- 
bridge his royal highneſs viſited the 
vice-chancellor and Dr. Be:don, 
but the prince did not return to 
town with him. 

The prince is entered at Trinity 
coliege, and occupies the chambers 
lite in the poſſeſſion of the duke ot 
Bedford. His private tutor is Dr. 
Waleſby, who attended him him iu 
that capacity abroad, 

The only diſtinction between the 

rince and 4 gentleman cymmoner, 
in his academical purſuits, is, that 
he is allowed a coach for the bene 
fit of relaxing himſelf from his ſtu- 
dies, when the weather is ſo bad a3 
to prevent His riding; and his hav- 
ing levees every Saturday morning, 
where the maſters and ſeveral of the 
heads of the colleges, pay their 
compl:ments. 

His majeſty is at the whole ex- 
pence of the prince's education. 

6. Mr. Rigby, in the village of 
Miſtley, has nearly effected in real. 

| ity 
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ty what Shenſtone had in idea —to 
form a neighbourhood where all at 
once ſhould be his dependents and 
his friends. In the pariſh of Miſt- 
ley, almoſt every inhabitant is his 
tenant, and therefore eaſy in their 
circumſtances, and happy in their 
firuation'; he regulates their inte- 
reſts, and &djufis their diſagree- 
ments; and in the village, which 
he has raiſed from inſignificance and 
abject poverty to a place of real 
importance, he takes care ſo far to 
regulate the members in each branch 


of trade, that it ſhall not be over- 


ſtocked, Aſter ſuch inſtances of 
friendly attention in the benevolent 
proprietor, it is almoſt unneceſſary 
to ſay, that; to this diſtri, abfo- 
lute want is totally a ſtranger. 

9. A great brutling match, on 
which upwards of 20,000 l. depend- 
ed was fought at Odiam, between 
Daniel Mendoza, a Jew, and Rich- 
ard Humphreys, both celebrated 
in the ſcience, now revived, and 
much in vogue; when, after a ſe- 
vere conteſt of 29 minutes, victory 
declared for the latter. 
: Northam ton, Jan. 7. Yeſterday 
was diſtributed to -the poor at 
Green's Norton, in this county, 
the ſum of 61. 19s. 8d. being the 
third parts of ſeveral penalties le- 
ried on a number of people called 
Methodiſts, under the — 22 
Charles II. for untawfully aſſemb- 
ling in the ſtreets of the ſaid pariſh. 
By theſe convictions it is aſcertain- 
ed, that all aſſemblies held in the 
ſtreets, or in'any place not properly 
licenſed, are unlawful; and the 
parties preſent, if mounting to the 
humber of five (as well the hearers 
— — — — liable to the 

ver nalties impoſed by the 
faid act. ME IF 


19. An order of council pubtiſh- 
ed, authorizing and commanding 


the uſe of a new Pharmacopœia 
Collegii Regalis Londinenſis. | 
21. The French commiſſione 
who, during laſt ſummer, viſit 
all the hoſpitals in this kingdom, 
have been received at Paris and 
Verſailles, both by the king and 
the Academy of Sciences, with the 
moſt flattering applauſe. They 
have already laid at the foot of the 
throne a ſhort analyſis of their re- 
port, which they are preparing for 
the preſs ; the Logik ate ſpoken 
of in terms of enthuſiaſm ; exalted 
above the ordinary limits of praiſe ; 
they ſay no one diſeaſe or atcident, 


incidental to the human frame, i 
here left neglected by the great 0 | 


opulent. The four hoſpitals to be 
built on our plans, near the city of 
Paris, have been already ſubſcribed 
for to a very conſiderable amount. 
A Dieu Merci, for all accidents ; 
a general hoſpital, for all maladies ; 
a lunatic hoſpital, on the model of 
ours in Old-ttreet ; and one for the 
fmall-pox and inoculation, on the 
model of that at Pancras» Four 
thouſand young people of both 
ſexes have recetved inoculation in 
the Engliſh manner ſince the com- 
miſſioners returned, 

20. Among the ſeveral returns 
made to the houſe of commons, in 
compliance with Mr. Gilbert's bull, 
was one from a poor Welch curate, 
who, after delineating the diſtreſſes 
of his poor neighbours, adds, But 
their diſtreſſes cannot be greater 
than mine are; I have a wife who 
is far advanced in her pregnancy: 
I have around me nine poor chil- 


dren, for whom I never yet could 


rocure ſhoe or ſtocking ; it is with 
Fiffculty I can ſupply them wath 
food; my income is 351. per an- 
num; and for this I do the _— 
four pariſhes.” The letter here 
alluded to, had a wonderful effect 
(A 4) upon 
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upon the whole committee. Mr. 
Gilbert, with that benevolence 
which has long characterized him, 
immediately tranſmitted to the poor 
curate a bank note for a temporary 
ſupply. The letter has been ſhewn 
to their maſeſties; enquiry has 
been made as to the moral charac- 
ter of the man, and proviſion will 
be made for him as ſoon as polli- 
ble. | 
| [Soon after, the du e of Chandos 
umanely conferred uton this worthy 
man a living of 12-1. per anuum.] 

22. The following is inſerted 
from one of the country papers, as 
2 circumſlance of very ſerious im- 
portance. 

A Caution, — One whoſe afflic- 
tions may be ſuppoſed to ſpcak moit 
forcibly, intreats the confectioners 
and gingerbread bakers who may 
read this advertiſement, never more 
to uſe what is termed by them froſt- 
ing their cakes, in order to ſhew 
their ſweetmeats to greater advan- 

tage, and by this means tempt un- 
wary children to flow, but certain 
deſtruftion, The ſhining particles 
which they uſe for this purpoſe are 
nothing but minute particles of co- 
Joured glaſs, whoſe terrible and de- 
ſtructive conſequences have depriv- 
ed me of a little cherubim. 

A MoTaeR.” 

28. Lord George Gordon was 
brought up, to receive the ſentence 
of the court upon two convictions : 
iſt, On an info; mation for libels 
on the queen of France and Monſ. 
Barthelemy ; and 2d, On the cri- 

minal juſtice of this country. 

His lordſhip did not plead him- 
ſelf (as uſual) on this occalion ; 
but truſted his cauſe to the care of 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Dallas, who 

left nothing unſaid which could in 

any manner tend to mitigate his pu- 

2 ; nor did the attorney - gene- 
| 6 
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ral ſay a word more than the duty of 
his office required, to aggravate it, 

The court pointed out the nature 
and tendency of the offences fur 
which his lordſhip was to receive 
judgment, and then procceded to 
paſs ſentence, which was, for the 
firſt indictment, three years impri- 
ſonment; and for the ſecond, two 
years; at the expiration of which 
he is, beſide paying a fine of 500l, 
to find two ſureties in 2500l. each 
and himſelf to be bound in a recog. 
nizance of 10,co00l, 

His lordſhip both in dreſs and 
appearance made a very groteſque 
figure; he was wrapt up in a great 
coat, his hair lank as uſual, his 
beard at leaſt three inches long, and 
his countenance ſolemn and ſancti- 
monious. He received his ſentenc: 
ſeemingly with great humility, ee 
Va. vin. for 1787. p. (25. 

Dublin, Jan. 31, This day Ro- 
bert Keon, eſq. was brought up to 
the court of king's bench, to re- 
ceive ſentence for the murder ot 
George a Rey nol as, eſq. 
The circumſtances of this murder 
were the following : thoſe 1wo gen- 
tlemen went out to fight a duel, and 
when Mr. Reynolds, previous to 
coming to action, was in the act of 
ſaluting Mr. Keon with his hat in 
his hand, wiſhing him a good morn- 
ing, the latter fircd his piſtol, and 
ſhot him through the head, Upon 
this, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Reynolds" 
ſecond, called out, “ A horrid mur- 
der!“ On which Keon's brother re- 
plied, ** It you don't like it, take 
that,” and ſnapped a piſtol at Mr. 
Plunkett, which luckily did not go 

off, The jury found Mr. Keon 


. guilty in November laſt ; but his 


counſel moved an arreſt of judg- 
ment, and pleaded ſeveral errors in 
the different proceedings to ſtop the 


ſentence, The court, after the moſt 
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ſolemn arguments, were pleaſed to 


over-rule all the objections, and 
paſſed ſentence of death upon him 
according to the verdict, 

31. This month died at Bryng- 
wyn, in Radnorthire, Mr. Edwa'd 
Gour, aged 103 ; in Whitechapel, 
in his 104th year, Daniel Prim, 
who about fourteen years ago, tol- 
lowed his buſineſs as a weaver; in 
Adam ſtreet, Portman-ſquare, Mrs. 
Pocklington, aged 105 ; at his ſon's 
houſe, in Buckinyh mflure, Jona- 
than Simpſon, eſq. aged 113; at 
3 aged 114. Patrick Con- 
nolly, eſq. and at Ri marnock, Ja- 
net Allan, aged 105. 
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5. The French king's ed ct, con- 
eerning the Proteſtants was regiſtered 
on the 2gth of January, It con- 
liſts of thirty-ſeven articles; of 
which twenty-four reſpect the ne- 
ceſſary detail of marriages, births, 
bapt-\ms, and burials; the others 
ſpecify, that proteſtants are to con- 
tribute to the clergy ot the French 
church—that the police and muni- 
cipal regulations are to be obeyed 
—that the eſtabliſhed officers of the 
French church ſhall never be inter- 
rupted, — and that the proteliants 
ſhall be incapable of any act as an 
incorporated community. 

Marriage, according to this edict, 
may be ſolemnized by declaration 
before the civil magiſtrate, as well 
as by the vicar. Oue or two of the 
aſkings of the banns may be dit- 
penſed with. In the firit in{tance, 
the different fees amount to ten 
livres ten ſous; in the ſecond, they 
are four livres ten ſous; both in- 
cluding a certificate, 

Naples, Feb. 1. On the 24th ult 
in the evening, all on a ſudden, the 
ſuperior mouth of mount Veſuvius 
emitted an immenſe column of black 
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ſmoke in the form of a pine-tree, 
at the branches of which were ſeen 
1:tlamed ſtones, which were thrown 
a great height, and tometimes they 
appeared like ſheaves ot fire, during 
which the noiſe in the earth, and 
the violent repeated ſhocks of carth- 
quakes, caulcd the greateſt eonũer- 
nation amongit the inhavitants of 
the euvirons. 

On the 26th, the volcano having 
opened a mouth ar the foot of the 
ſuperior mounta'n oppolite Somma, 
the lava flowed out 11 abundance 
L1to the valley, where it has already 
forme a lake ot fire one mile and 
a halt in circumference, 

Paris, Jan. 31. We learn that 
the courts of France, Naples, and 
Turin, have agreed to pay no lon- 


ger to the pope the dues of annates, 


which bring 15,000,000 of livtes 
to the holy tee every year, 

13. Tins Cay being appointed for 
the trial of the unpeachment of War- 
ren Haſtings, eſq. the houſe of com- 
mons, about eleven o'clock, preced- 
ed by the managers of the impeach- 
ment, cane from their own houſe 
into the hall. The managers were 
dreit, the reſt of the members in 
their uſual undreſs. Mr. Burke led 
the procethon, and they took their 
ſeat on the green benches, 

Halt zn hour after, the lords 
moved from their own chamber of 
parliament: the clerks of parl a- 
ment fir, the maſters of chancery 
following them, next the ſcrjeants, 
then the judges ; after them a he- 


- rald, and then the eldeſt ſons of 


peers and peers minor; then, after 
the uſhers, the barons, biſhops, viſe 
counts, earls, ma quiſſes, dukes, 
the archbiſhops, and the lord chan» 
cellor. The procetlion cloſed with 
the royal tamily, the fon of the 
duke of Glouceſter walking firſt, 
and the prince of Wales lat. In 
pailing to their ſeats they took 

off 
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off their hats, and bowed to the 
throne. 44 ire. 
Having taken their ſeats, the ſer- 
jeant at arms made proclamation, 
commanding filence, and called up- 
on Warren Hallings, efq. to tome 
into court, 2 

Mr. Haſtings accordingly came 
into court, accompanied by Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr, Sumner, his two 
bail, and kneeling at the bar in the 
box aſſigued to him, he was ordered 
to rife, which he accordingly did. 

The ſerjeant at arms then made 
proclamation : 

„ Oyez, Oyez, Oyez, Whereas 
charges ot high crimes and miſde- 
meanors have been exhibited by the 
hon. the houſe of commons in the 
name of themſelves and of all the 
commons of Great Britain, againſt 
Warren Haſtings, eſq. all perſons 
concerned are to take notice that he 
new ſtands upon his trial, and they 
may come forth in order to make 
good the faid charges.” * 

The lord chancellor then addreff- 
ed the priſoner as follows : 

« Warren Haſtings, 

% You ſtand at the bar of this 
court charged with high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, a copy of which has 
been delivered to you; you have 
been allowed counſel, and a long 
time has been given to you for your 
defence; but this is not to be con- 
ſidened as a particular indulgence 
to you, as it aroſe from the neceſ- 
fity of the caſe, the crimes with 
which you are charged being flated 
to have been committed in a diſtant 
place. Theſe charges contain the 
molt weighty allegations, and they 
come from the highelt authority: 
this cir-umſtance, however, though 

it carries with it the moſt ſerious 

importance, is not to prevent you 

'from making your defence in a firm 

and collected manner, in the confi- 

\-npce that,. as a Britiſh ſubject, you 
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are entitled to, and will receine, 
full juſtice from a Britiſh court.“ 
lo which Mr. Haſtings made the 
following anſwer : 
My lords, 
„am come :o this high triby 
nal equally impreſſed with a conk- 
ence in my own integrity, and it 
the juſtice of the court betore which 
"FP © > RO" | 
| The clerks of the court then pro 
ceeded to read the charges and the 
anſa«ers, Which they did as long u 
they had day-light ; and about a 
quarter paſt tive, h.d come to the 
end of the ſeventh charge and an- 
ſwer, when the bord chancellor 
moved, that the tords ſhould ad. 
journ to their own chambe? of par 
hament. They actordingly with- 
drew in the order in which they 
came, | 

Her majeſty, with the four elde: 
princefles, ſ.t in the centre of th: 
duke of Newcaſtte's box. Th: 
queen was wait: d on by the duchel; 
of Ancailer, lady Holdernels, lord 
Ayleſbury, &c. She was dreſt p'ain 
without dfamonds, and coming 
without ſtate the uſual etiquette ww 
diſpenſed with, and ſhe ſuffered the 
ladies above mentioned, with the 
young daughters of lady Lincolo, 
to fit on the ſame feat with her, 

Dublin, Feb. 16. T.. is day Ro- 
bert Keon, eſq. was brought out 
from the New Gaol, and executed 
according to his ſentence. He be- 
haved with fuitable decorum, and 
ſeemed reſigned to his melancho!y 
fate. See p. (8.) 

19. This dax, at a half - yearly court 
of the proprictors of the Bank 
ſtock, the governor acquainted the 
proprietors, that as this was the 
time when the dividends are uſually 
declared, it was the unanimous opt- 
nion of the directors, that the next 
half yearly dividend, ending the 
25th inſtant, ſhou'd be three pounds 

den 
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ten ſhillings, which makes the in- 


creaſe of the dividend on that ſtock 


at the rate of one per cent. 


23. Came on to be tried at Weſt. 
minfter a cauſe, Kendal verſus Miles 
Peter Andrews, eſq. very neceſ- 
ſary to be attended to, as ſimilar 
caſes daily occur. The plainuft 
was a dealer in hay, who, by the 
order of Mr. Andrews's cuachman, 
had brought in various loads of hay, 
which, it was not denied, had been 
conſumed by Mr. Andrews's horſes. 
Kendal, however, acknowledged 
he had never ſeen Andrews, and 
truſted him by order of his coach- 
man, ** becauſe it was the cuſlom 
of the trade.” It appeared, how- 
ever, that Mr. Andrews had always 
given his coachman money to pay 
tor the hay, and his coxchman had 
brought him forged receipts. On 
Kendal's bringing in his bill, the 
coachman denied any knowledge of 
him, and abſconded. But the plain- 
tiff pleaded, that he had delivered 
hay for defendant's uſe, and that 
defendant's horſes had conſumed it; 
of courſe it was inſiſted by Mr. 
Bearcroft, the plaintiff's counſel, 
that Mr. Andrews mult pay for it. 
But Mr. Erſkine, counſel for the 
defendant, infiſlted, that unleſs a 
eneral authority can be proved or 
implied to be given by a maſter to 
a ſervant to order goods without 
his knowledge, the maſter was not 
compelled by law to pay for $ 
— He — — 
authority was implied, if the maſter 
had once paid a debt which had 
been ſo incurred. Were it other- 
wiſe, and gentlemen of fortune 
were to be made anſwerable for the 
general orders of their ſervants, no- 
gentleman could be ſafe, A ſer- 
vant might order of one 
tradeſman and ſell part to another, 
and ſo from tradeiman to tradeſ- 
man, till an honeſt gentleman might 
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be undone beſore he knew that he 
was in debt. In this idea he was 
Joined by the whole court; and the 
verdict was in favour of the de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Erſkine di ſplayed great in- 
genuity in expoſing the combina- 
tion ot ſervants with petty tradeſ- 
men to impoſe upon families; and 
laid it down, as the ſafety as well 
as duty of every honeſt tradeſman, 
firſt to acquaint the maſter before 
he ſent in goods to the order of the 
ſervant. 

Rome, Feb. t. On the ziſt ult. 
died here prince Charles Edward 
Lewis Cafimir Stewart. His bro- 
ther, the cardinal of York, ordered 
his body to be conveyed to Freſ- 
cuti, and was to go himſelf the next 
day to aſſiſt at high maſs, and per- 
form the laſt duties at his funeral. 

Prince Charles, ſince the death 
of his father in 1765, aſſumed the 
title of king of England. He was 
commonly known on the continent 
by the name of the chevalier de St. 
Gcorge, and in England by that of 
the Young Pretender. He was juſt 
ſixty- ſeven years and two months 
old on the day of his death. He 
was ſon to James Francis, prince ot 
Wales, ſon to James II. WhO was 
recogniſed by many courts of Eu- 
rope as king of England immedi- 
ately after the death of his father : 
as ſuch, he received kingly honours, 
had his palace and his guards; and 
enjoyed the privilege allowed by 
the pope to catholic kings, of be- 
ſtowing a certain number of cardi- 
nals hats, But his ſon, prince 
Charles, who lately died, did not 
enjoy thoſe honours: he was in- 
deed called prince of Wales, dur- 
ing the life of his father; but, af- 
ter that event, he would no, longer 
bear that title, and the catholic 


courts would not ſtyle him king; ſo 


that his ſituation was more agreeable 
before 
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before his father's death than it has 

ever been ſince, 

His mother was the greateſt for- 
tune in Europe. She was the prin- 
ceſs Maria Clementina Sobietki, 
grand-daughter of the tamous John 
Sobieſki, king of Poland, who beat 
the Turks near Vienna, and made 
them raiſe the ſiege of that capital. 
She had a million ſterling to her 
Fortune, a great pait of which was 
Joſt in the fruitleſs attempt made by 
her ſon, in 1745, to place his father 
on the throne of England. She had 
two ſons by her huſband, Charles, 
who lately died, and Henry Bene- 
dict, who by his father was created 
duke of York ; and who having 
been promoted to thę purple, has 
been generally known by the name 

of cardinal Vork. 

The deceaſed prince married, 
ſome years ago, a princeſs of Stol- 
berg, in Germany; but by her, 
who is ſtill alive, he has no iſſue. 
He has left, however, a natural 
daughter, wbom, by his pretended 
royal power, he lately created 
ducheſs of Albany, and to whom he 
has bequeathed all the property he 
bad in the French funds, which was 
very conſiderable. To his brother, 
the cardinal, he has left his empty 
— to the crown of Eng- 
and, 

Rome, Feb. 5. Theobſequiesof the 
late count of Albany were celebrat- 
end on the zd inſtant, in the cathe- 
dral at Freſcati ; of which ſee the 
cardinal duke of York, his brother, 
is biſhop. The church was hung 
with black cloth (the ſeams covered 
with gold lace), drawn up between 
the pillars in the form of feſtoons, 
intermixed with gold and filver tiſ- 
ſue, which had a very magnificent 
and ſolemn effect; eſpecially as a 
profuſion of wax tapers were con- 
tinually burning during the whole of 
the ceremony, in every part of the 
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church, Over the great door, an 
the four principal hde altars, wer 
written in the feſtoons (in large cha 
rafters) ſome texts of Scripture, 
which were choſen by the cardinal, 
as alluſive to the f:tuation and for. 
tunes of the deceaſed. A large ca. 
tafalque was erected on a platform, 
raiſed three' ſteps from the floor, in 
the nave of the church, on which 
the cotfin, containing the body, «as 
placed, covered with a ſuperb pall, 
on which was embroidered, in ſeve- 
ral places, the royal arms of Eng- 
land. On each fide ſtood three 
gentlemen, ſcrvants of the deceaſed, 
in mourning cloaks, each holding a 
royal banner; and about it were 
placed a very contiderable number 
ot very large wax tapers, in the 
form of a ſquare, guarded by the 
militia of Fredcati About ten in the 
forenoon, the cardinal was brought 
into the church in a ſedan chair, 
covered with black cloth, attended 
by a large ſuite of his officers and 
ſervants, in deep mourning. He 
ſeated himſelt on his throne, on the 
right hand fide of the great altar; 
and began to ſing the office appoint- 
ed by the church for the dead, afliſt- 
ed by his choir, which is numer- 
ous, and ſome of the belt voices 
from Rome. The firſt verſe was 
ſearcely finiſhed, when it was ob- 
ſerved that his voice faltered, the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, ſo 
that It was feared he would not have 
been able to proc-ed. However, he 
ſoon recollected himſelf, and went 
through the ſervice in a very at- 
fecting manner; in which . manly 
firmneſs, fraternal affection, and re- 
ligious ſolemnity were very happi- 
ly blended. The magittrates of 


Freſcati, and a numerous concourſe 
of the neighbouring people, attend- 
ed on this occaſion ; who were at- 
tracted, not ſo much by their cu- 
rioſity, or the purpoſe ot aſſiſting - 

; the 
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th everyaltar in the church, as a delire 
re of teſtifying their great reſpect for 
al, their biſhop, who conſtantly reſides 
r. amongit them, and daily beſtows 
Uo upon them temporal as well as ſpi- 
", ritual bleſſings, with a very liberal 


hand. 
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the maſſes which were celebrated at 


25. A bill for reducing the in- 
tereſt of money trom fix to five per 
cent. paſſed the Iriſh houſe of com- 
mons. But it was rejected by the 


6. The preſent ſheriffs, in order 
to check the ripacity and extortion 
of their officers upon thoſe perſons 
who may be untortunate enough to 


fall into their hands, have ſettled 
a table of charges to be made in fu- 
ture for neceflarics had in their re- 
ſpective houſes, and directed the 
ſame to be affixed in a conſpicuous 
ſituation therein, for the informa— 
tion of thoſe concerned. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the ſame : 
A Table of the Price of the different 

Articles provided for the People in 


Cuftody in this Houſe. 


14. to 
Breakfaſt, (meat, tea, &c.) o © 8 


Dinner (off a joint of meat, 
&c, including a pint of 


porter j - . 
Tea or coffee 3 
Supper, if meat (ineluding a 
pint of porter) - 


Ditto, (if bread and cheeſe 
with a pint of porter) 
Wie, a bottle 
Porter, a pot 
Bed, houſe, fire, and candle, 
er diem 


- - O 
The ſheriffs have alſo dire 


O 


000. 
Oo W © 
+ 0+ 
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cted, 


that each perſon's bill be delivered 
to him every morning; and that all 


perſons ſhall be at liberty to ſend out 
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for ſuch proviſions as they may 
think proper to have. 

Paris, Feb. 21. We formerly an- 
nounced the diſcovery made at Gir- 
genti, in Sicily, of a manufcript, 
containing the Arabic tranſlation of 
1itus Livius; and many learned 
perſons, defiring to get ſome in- 
tormation on a diſe very ſo intereſt. 
ing, have addreſſed themſelves to 
M. Pio, ſecretary to the king of 
Naples, who has willingly made en- 
quiries concerning it. The anſwer 
he received mult intereſt the literati 
of every country, and the following 
is a copy of it ; 

„It is true we have found in 
Sicily the Arabic tranſlation of Ti- 
tus Livius; and M. Vella, very 
much verſed in that language, is 
preparing to tranſlate it. The ma- 
nuſcript found is ſo voluminous, 
that we are in great hopes it con- 
tains a complete verſion of all the 
works of that hiſto. an.“ 

Dundee, F:rb. 16. Our bank was 
broken into by perſons, it is ſup- 
poſed, well acquainted with the fi- 
tuation of the houſe. After getting 
into the room above, they cnt u 
the floor exactly over the teller's of. 
fice, and deſcended by a rope, broke 
open the teller's privatc cheſt, and 
carried off about 4201. in caſh and 
notes. In their agitation they miſſ- 
ed zool. in gold that lay in an open 
box cloſe by that they broke into. 

Madrid, Feb. 25. The ſpirit of 
retorm ſeems to have reached the 
Spaniſh monarchy ; the miniſtry 
are buſy in putting it in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, and endeavouring to make 
many reforms, Indeed, the commiſ- 
ſion appointed to examine into re- 
ligious foundations, and other ſps- 
ritual affairs, is conſtantly employe 
ed, but hitherto nothing of its oper- 
ations has tranſpired, except that 
orders have been ſent to the ſupe- 
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riors of the religious orders of St. 
Benedict, St. Bernard, St. Auguſ- 
tine, of the Trinity, and the Char- 


treux, to reform che abuſes which 


have crept into their different inſti- 
tutions. 

March 27. M. de la Lande has 
written a letter in the Paris Journal, 
of which the following is a tranſla- 
tion: 4 The 15th inftant, from 
ſeven to nine in the evening, Dom. 
Nouet, one of the aſtronomers of 
the royal obſervatory, perceived in 
the unenlightened part of the moon, 
what Mr. Herſchel has called a vol- 
cano, like a ſtar of the fixth magni- 
tude, or one of the eloudy ones, the 
brightnefs of wbich increaſed from 
time to time, as if by flaſnes. Other 

aſtronomers have perceived it, and 
M. de Villencuve had ſeen it be- 
fore, on the 22d of May, 1785. We 
cannot, therefore, doubr of the ex- 
itence of this volcano in the moon. 
Mr. Herſchel faw it the 4th of May, 
1753, and particularly the 19th of 
April 1587. In the eclipſe of the 


24th of June, 1778, M. d*Ulloa, a 


well known Spaniſh aſtranomer, had 


ſeen on the dark diſk of the moon a 
bright point; and in the total eclipſe 


of 175, certain curious obſervers 
bad perceived ſome flaſhes of 
lighining. There is no ſenſible 
armoſphere in the moon, it is true, 
and chemiſts may diſpute about the 
name of volcanos being given to 
ſuch apparent eruptions, but the 


name atter all is of no conſequence, 


* 


and we muſt certainly ſubſcribe to 
Mr. Herſchel's opinion. This vol- 
cano is ſituated in the north-eaſt 
part of the moon, about three mi- 
nutes from the moon's border, to- 
wards the ſpot called Helton. 

28. A late diſſection at Mr. 
Cruickſhanks, in Windmill-freer, 
has occaſioned much ſpeculation a- 
mong the gentlemen of the faculty, 
there being no well atteſted deſcrip- 
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1 [Apel, 
tion in the anatomical annals of this, 
or any other country of ſuch a phz. 
nomenon. The inteſtines are all 
reverſed, the heart, &c. being onthe 
right fide, and the liver on the leſt. 
In every other reſpect, but ſituation, 
the parts are complete. 

31. In the courſe of this month 
died at Chelſea, aged 106. Mis. 
Mary Warder. She had been mar. 
ried to three huſbands, the laſt of 
whom was a penſioner in that col. 
lege. She had been the mother of 
twenty-one children, fifteen of whom 
are alive, and all married. The 
number of her children, grand-chil. 
dren, and great-grand children, a- 
mounted to ſeventy-two. At Hemp- 
ſtead, in Hertfordiire died, aged 
114, Mrs. Anne Clare, reli of 
colonel Clare, who ſerved under the 
duke of Mariborough, and was kill- 
ed at the battle of Blenheim. And 
at Hoxtop, aged 121, Henrietta 
Long, who uſed to ſell grey peas a- 


bout the ſtreets of London, ſeventy 
years ago. | 
e 


1. The following js a conciſe 
ſtatement of the arrangement which 
his majeſly has been pleaſed to make 
for adjuſling the claims of rank be- 
tween the king's and the Eaſt India 
company's officers, and ſettling them 
on a firm and laſting footing : 

« Firſt, That from the day when 
hoſtilities ceaſed at Cuddalore, the 
officers in his majeſty's and the 
company's ſervice ſhould rank in- 
diſcriminately from the dates of their 
commiſſions. | | 

© Se:ondly, That if it ſhould 
happen that two commiſſions, now 
or hereafter, ſhould be dated on the 
ſame day, the king's officer is to 
have the precedence. 

„ Thirdly, That ſuch king's of- 
ficers, as hold commiſſions dated 


prior to the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
at 


: at Cuddalore, ſhould command all 


the company's offigers of the ſame 
8 rank. 

« Fourthly, That brevets ſhould 
be granted by his majeſty's authori- 
ty to the company's officers, dated 
from the ceſſation of hoſtilities. 


th „ Fifthly, That, in all future 
a romotions, the company's officers 
7 ſhall receive brevet commiſſions from 
\ his majeſty. | 

; -«« Sixthly, That no officer, poſ- 
f ſefing brevet local rank in India, 
a ſnouſd remain there, unleſs he 
r chuſes to ſerve with his actual rank 


in the king's army. 

„ Seyenthly, That a period of 
eizhteen months ſhould be allowed 
for the exchange of thoſe officers 
who now hold local rank in India.“ 

2. The Bahama Gazette has the 
following article: “On the third 
of January, capt. Thomas Thomp- 
ſon, in the ſloop Sally, beating up 
from the S. W point of Heneaga, 
ſaw a White flag flying on the ſhore, 
where, on landing, he found twenty- 
three women and fifty-three men 
and boys in a very diſtreſſed ſitua- 
fion, e been paſſengers on 
board a brig from Dunlary, in Ire- 
land, bound to Charles-'Town, and 
Baltimore, and put aſhore there for 
want of proviſions, the brig having 
been ſix weeks at ſhort allowance. 
They werc told the place where 
they were landed was a plentiful 
iſland, on which they would find 
towns and inhabitants who would 
ſupply them with plenty of pro- 
vitions ; dut when they found them- 
ſelves deceived, and wanted to re- 
turn on board, they were fired at, 
and one man killed. Capt. Thomp- 
fon is ſaid to have landed twenty 
of theſe unfortunate people on 
Tous Ifland ; and fitty-fix at Naſ- 

u. 

3. By advices from Jamaica we 
learn that the aſſembly of that iſland 
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have paſſed an act, that if a white 
man kills a black man he ſhall be 
hanged without benctit of clergy. 
1+ On Tueſday, March 27, a 
large bog of 1500 acres, in the 
county of "Tipperary, in Ireland, 
began to be agitated in an extra- 
ordinary manner, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment and terror of the neishbour- 
ing inhabitants. The rumbling 
noe from the bog gave the alarm, 
and on the 3cth it bu: ſt, and a kind 
of lava iflued from it, which took 
its direction towards Ballygriffen 
and Golden, over-ſpreading and 
laying wallte a vaſt tract of fine fer- 
tile land belonging to John Hide, 
eſqu re. Every thing that oppoſed 
its courſe was buried in ruins. 
Four houſes were totally deſtroyed, 
and the trees that ſtood near them 
torn up by the roots. The diſcharge 
has been inceſſant from the 20th, 
and how far it will extend cannot at 
preſent be determined. | 
5. On the 23d of May, 178), 
the Ganges, pt. Frazer, trom 
Bengal, to Madras, was loſt near 
the Barra Bulla. A leak had been 
diſcovered the day before, but 
wh'lit the veſſel could be kept clear 
by the pumps, no danger was ap- 
prehended ; in the evening, how- 
ever, the pumps were rendered uſe - 
leſs, from being choaked with rice, 
of which the cargo conſiſted ; from 
this moment nothing but the molt 
diſmal proſpect preſented itſelf. By 
two o'clock the veflel had taken 
ground, and was lying on her b:am 
ends; the malls alone remaining a- 
bove water. 4 little before this, Mr. 
Corbett, one of the paſſengers, went 
down to Mrs. Corbett's cabin, and 
in as gentle a manner as poſſible ap- 
priſed her of their dangerous ſitua- 
tion. She immediately compiebend- 
ed its whole extent, and with cool- 
neſs and compoſure, aſſured Mr. 
Corbett, that ſhe was ready to take 
every 
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everyſtep for her preſcrvation which 
he ſhovld ſuggeſt, and prepared with 
him to meet whatever might be ber 
fare. With this determination they 
got up into the top, where for ſome 
time they remained, nll a very 
heavy ſea immerged the maſt into the 
water with ſuch violence as to oblige 
them all to quit their hold, except 


Mr. Brown, and another of the pal- 


ſengers, who generouſly leaped into 
the fea, with an intention te ſave 
Mrs. Corbett, and periſhed in the 


attempt. Mrs. Corbett was ſeen 
no more; Mr. Corbett, after hav- 


ing been buffeted by the billows for 
a conſiderable time, and extremely 


bruiſed by beating againſt different. 


parts of the wreck, was picked up 
by the Pilot ſchooner, in a ſtate of 
inſenfibility, from which, at length, 
he recovered, to experience all the 
horrors of ſuch a ſituation. There 
were in all 113 perfons on board, 
out of whom 48 were ſaved. 

10 His majeſly, attended by the 
colonels Manners and Faucitt, came 
from the queen's houſe on horſe- 
back, to Somerſet-place in the 
Strand, to inſpect the portable hoſ- 
pital barracks erected on the Ter- 
race next the River, which are to be 
ſent for the accommodation of the 
troops on ſervice in the Eaſt Indies. 
His majeſly alighted at the Stamp - of- 
fice, where he was received by two 
general officers, and immediately 

went into the board-room, of the 
commiſſioners, where ſeveral car- 
penters, under the direction of the 
conſtructor, proce:ded to take down 
the barracks for removal, which 
they completed, although ninety 
feet in length, in fiftcen minutes, 
and ſet them up again in about fort 
minutes, —The king expreſſed his 
full approbation of their ſtructure 
and convenience. 

14. About two in the afternoon, 
a fire broke out in the Savoy priſon, 
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which was wilfully ſet on fire by 
the priſoners confined for deſertion, 
from different marching regiment, 
On the firſt diſcovery of the fire, 
the turnkey entered 4 priſon, and 
was immediately ſeized by a number 
of theſe deſperate fellows, declaring 
that they would diſpatch him ; and 
were about to throw him into the 
fire, which barbarous act was pre- 
vented however*by the humanity of 
one of the priſoners. On being 
liberated, he inſtantly informed the 

iquet- guard at the — con- 

ſing of 27 men, who immediately 
went to the priſon, and drove the 


priſoners, to the number of Hxiy- 


three, into a cell, where they were 
locked up during the time the pri- 
ſon was burning round them. When 
the fire was got under, the pri- 


ſoners were brought out, two by 


two, and hand-cufted together, 

ighteen of the moſt deſperate were 
ent, eſcorted by a party of the 
Coldſtream regiment, to the Tilt- 
yard, to be properly ſecured ; and 
at ſeven o'clock, the reſt of the in- 
cendiaries, guarded by thirty men, 
were taken to Tothill-Fields Bride- 
well: The inſide of the Savoy pri- 
ſon is totally _—_ „ TT 
17. By letters. from Ireland we 
learn, that the bill brought into the 
houſe, af commons laſt year, for 
the purpoſe of excluding the eldeſt 
Mr, Preſton from ſucceeding to the 
eſtate of his nephew, lord Gorman- 
ſton, who was candeſtinely carried 
to Liege, in January 1787, has 
been laid aſide for the preſent. 
Every meaſure has been taken by 
the miniſtry to obtain the reſtity- 
tion of the minor from the biſho 
of Liege without ſucceſs. See 2 
vill. for 1787. þ- (20), (36). 

21. The court of King's-bench 


determined, that a woman was com- 


petent to ſerve the office of over- 
leer of the Poor. Mr. Juſtice 2 
hu: 
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urſt obſerved, that the ſtatute of 


liz. mentioned ſubſtantial houſe- 
keepers without diſtinction of ſex. 
THe alſo mentioned a pariſh where 
z woman was Choſen conſtable. 

S Noyon, April 9. On the i of 
this month, about eleven o'clock 
lat night, four men were ſuffocated 
by the mephitic vapours occaſion- 
Ned by the opening of a common 
ſewer, into which they unluckil 
fell. At that vnſeaſonable hour it 
would have been difficult to get pro- 
per aſſiſtance, and the neceſſary ſuc- 
cours from the hands of the Hu- 
mane Society ; they muſt have in- 
evitably periſhed, had not a young 
woman of ſeventeen, ſervant to the 
family, begged to be let down in 
order to ſave them. Thi woman, 
whoſe name is Catharine Vaſſent, 
went down ſeven different times, 
and ſucceeded ſo far as to ſave two” 
of them pretty eaſily ; bur in tying 
the third to a rope, which was let 
down to her for the purpoſe, ſhe 
felt her breath failing her, and was 
very ill. In this terrible ſituation 
ſhe had the preſence of mind to tie 
herſelf by the hair to the rope, 
and one may judye of the ſurpriſe 
and alarm of thoſe who drew up the 
expiring girl cloſe tied by the fide of 
a dying man. The moment ſhe 
recovered her ſpirits, ſhe inſiſted on 
going down for the fourth, but it 
was to no purpoſe, he was drawn 
up dead, The corporation of the 
town of Noyon, in order to beſtow 
a ſmall token of their approbation 
of the intrepidity of this eſtimable 
woman, made her a preſent of 600 
livres (251.) immediately after the 
action, and agreed to give her 200 
more on her wedding day. Te 
Deum was ſung in he principal 
church, ar which all the corporation 
attended in ſolemn on, head. 
ed by the intrepid Vaſſent, who led 
by a ribbon the three men ſhe had 
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faved. The ſalt and tobacco office 
granted her a board for thoſe com- 
modities, and preſented her with 
240 livres befides. On the ;th, the 
town came to reſolution to have the 
civic crown, and a medal with the 
arms of the town, her name, and a 
narrative of the action, conferred 
on her, The duke of Orleans ſent 
her 500 livres, ſettled 200 on her 
for life, and has, moreover, pro- 
miſed to provide for her a huſband, 
if he ſhould prove a man worthy of 
her. His highneſs has likewiſe ſent 
go livres to each of the unhappy 


victims ſaved by the noble efforts of 


the never-to-be-forgotren Catha- 
rine, and zoo to the poor widow of 
the fourth man, who periſhed in 
that horrid place. The biſhop of 
Noyon has generoufly rewarded the 
young heroine, the ſufferers, and the 
widow. 

20. An induftrious workman at 
Sheffield, who had ſaved ſeventeen 
guineas by his labour in working at 
the ſteel furnace of Meſſts. Hogue 
and Barkin, had the whole ſtolen 
out of his houfe in the night of the 
15th of April haſt, DIY 

The poor man, almoſt in deſpair, 
employed the crier to make known 
his loſs ; and added, that if the mo- 
ney was not returned by ſuch a day, 
he would next ways apply to t 
Copper- ſtreet conjuter, and pro- 
claim the thief. In ſuch high re- 
putation, it fecms, is this Copper» 
ſtreet conjurer for his knowledge in 
the black art, that the thief replac- 
ed eleven guineas of the money, the 
next night, which, it was ſuppoſed, 
was all he had left of the booty. 

Hague, April 24. We learn from 
Zurich, that the celebrated Solo- 
mon Geſner, author of Dapbnis, 
the charming Idylliums, and the 
Death of Abel, died there the ſe. 
cond of laſt month, of a fit of apo 
plexy, aged — The in- 
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habitants of the ſaid city, where he 
was born, propoſed to ere a monu- 
ment to him, which will be plac- 


ed in a public walk between two . 


rivers, and which will form one of 
the moſt intereſting ornaments of it. 
28. William Johnſon, eſquire, 
was fined 601, by the court of 
King's-bench, for ſending a chal- 
lenge to Cornelius Stovey, eſquire, 
Aberdeen, April 29. On Tueſday 
the 24th current, was held, at Aber- 
deen, a meeting of the Proteſtant 
biſhopy in Scotland, with repreſent- 
atives from the clergy of the ſęveral 
- diſtricts; when, after taking into 
their ſerious conſideration the ſtate 
of the church under their inſpec- 
tion, they unanimouſly reſolved to 
give an open and public proof of 
their ſubmiſſion to the preſeat go- 
ernment, by praying, in expreſs 
words, for his majeſty king George 


and the royal family, which is to 


take place in all their chapels on 
Sunday the 25th of May next; to 
which day it is deferred, that the 
biſhops may have time to give proper 
directions to their clergy through- 
out the kingdom for that purpole. 
Thus an end is put to thoſe unhappy 
diviſions Which long diſtracted this 
Kingdom; and we have the fatis- 
faction to think that many thouſands 
of our countrymen, who have been 
ſuſpected of difafietion to the pre- 
ſent government, will now be con- 
fidered as loyal and obedient ſub- 
jects. 
. 

r. By the laſt accounts received 

from the fleet for Botany Bay, they 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope 
on the 13th of October laſt, and ex- 
pected to ſail again about the mid- 
dle of November, and to proceed 


directly for their place of deſtin- 
ation, They were very healthy, and 
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the convidts very orderly. The ny 
ber of deaths from England '0 te 
Cape amounted to twenty-one, 

2. Letters from Jamaica, of t. 
15th of March, mention a tien 
ſhark taken by ſome negro fiſher, 
io Green Bay, at the mouth of be 
Royal harbour, which meaty 
fourteen feet fix inches from thet 
of the ſnout to the extremity of th 
tail, and was of proportionale 
thickneſs. The monſter was tou. 
ed aſhore near Fort Small, and upon 
opening its maw it was found. 
contain three leopards teeth tipp 
with gold, a conſiderable quant 
of coloured glaſs beads, and ever; 
half-digeſled bones ſuppoſed to br 
human. 

3+ The following tranſaction late 
ly engroſſed the vattention of the 
gentlemen of the long robe in Ie 

A record was made up for the ti. 
of a cauſe of conſiderable impor 
ance .in the county of Limerick, 
The judge of aſſize, who tried cir) 
cauſes in the circuit in which L. 
merick lies, was Mr. Hamilton. one 
of the barons of the exchquer. When 
the cauſe in queſtion was called, the 
council for the plaintiff opened it, 
and ſtated to the court and jury tic 
nature and particulars of the er; 
dence that he intended to produce 
in ſupport of the claim ſer up by his 
client, The judge, after having fui- 
fered him, without interruption, to 
lay open his own caſe, ſaid he per- 
ceived the trial would take up mots 
time than he was. at firſt aware o, 
or than he could ſpare ; and theie- 
fore he directed the ſheriff to with- 
draw a juror, and fo let the cauſe 
ſtand over to the next aſhze, 

This proceeding, it is aſſerted. was 
very illegal, and unwarranted either 
by the commiſſions of juſtices of al. 
fize, or the practice of the courts in 
circuit. It was thought a delay ot 

juſtice, 


ss) 
un zuſtice, and conſequently an injury 
Jo the ſuitors, but more particularly 
to the plaintiff, as his council, under 
tue idea that he was proceeding im- 
mediately to the trial, had been ſuf- 
ſered to diſcloſe the nature of his 
evidence, and the names of his wit- 
nefles ; circumitances of which the 
detendant might avail himſelf be- 
fore the next aſſize, by tamperiog 
with the witneſſes. The atfair was 
thought of ſufficient conſequence to 
be brought before the Iriſh bouſe of 
commons; where the attoruey-ge- 
neral frankly declared, that as to the 
diſcharging of a jury without the 
conſent of the parties, no man of 
profeſſional character could juſliſy 
it; it was an illegal act, it was with- 
out precedent, and he truſted never 
would be repeated ; but it was an 
error in judgment, an error arif'n 

from a good motive, 2 wiſh to dit- 
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ta charge the gaol ; and as it was not 
* attempted to be juſtiſied, and as, 
k, upon reflection, the learned judge 
h had altered bis opinion, be wiſhed 
jo to have the matter buried in obli. 
e vion, becauſe there was no charge 
[ of any corrupt or diſhonourable 
0 motixe; if there were, their reſo- 
7 lution ſhould- be, to addreſs for the 
removal of any judge that could be 
N guilty of corruption ; but, in this 
caſe, the motive of the judge was 
; pure, though much miſtaken. He 


moved, therefore, that the chair- 
man do leave the chair ; which mo- 
tion being unanimouſly agreed to, 
the affair, in courſe, was dropped. 
7. Came on a trial at Guildhall, 
in which the trading people are 
deeply intereſted. The ſole queſtion 
was this, Whether the plaintiffs, who 
are hole ſale grocers and tea-deal- 


ers, to whom the defendant was a 


cuſtomer, were eatitled to intereſt, 
on the amount of goods ſold, com- 
puted from the end of three months, 
being the uſual credir io the plain- 
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tiff trade? It was decided in fayour 
of the plantiffs. I 
9. Lord Petre, fir H. Englefield, 
and My. Farmer, deputed by the 
body of Roman Catholics, had an 
intet view with Mr. Pitt, concerni 
fome further relaxation in the — 
laws, in conſequence of the late 
edict on the part of France in fa + 
vour of Proteſtants in that kingdom. 
Mr. Pitt gave them to underſtand, 
that their application ſhould be ta- 
ken into conſideration. * 
10. Mr. Burke, in purſuance of 
an order of the houſe of commons 
reſented two papers moved for by 
r. Burgeſs, reſpecting the expence 
already incurred, by carrying on the 
roſecution againſt Warren Haſl- 
mgs, eſq. as follows: 
Expences of erecting J. . d. 
the court 044 11 7 
Furniſhing the ſame — 7 % 
Money to ſolicitors 4300 3 © 


8 Total 8059 2 41 
19. This day ca => in the 
court, of common of pleas, before 
lord Loughborough, and a ſpecial 
jury, a ' cauſe ia ejectment, the 
counteſs of Strathmore plaintiff, and 
her huſband, Andrew. Robinſon 
Bowes, eſq. defendant, by which 
the great queſtion which has re- 
mained fo — in ſuſpence, viz. 
Whether the deed-pcll by which 
her ladyſhip, after her marriage, aſ- 
ſigned over all her eſtate, &c. with 
out the leaſt reſerve, was obtained 
by the defendant, by what the law 
terms Dureſs, i. e. _ violence, 
and reſtraint ? Nine witneſſes were 
examined, who fully proved the 
er uelties which were exerciſed upon 
the platariff, previous to the execution 
of the deed. Ten witneſſes were ex- 
amined for the defendant, The jury, 
without going our of court, found a 
verdict for the plainiiff, by which the 
Dureſs is eſtabliſhed, and ber lady- 
(B 2) ſlyp 
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ſhip will be put in poſſeſſion of her 
extenſive domains and- property. 
1 Wedneſday 


Exeter, — 21. La 
afternoon a fire broke out at a ba. 


ker's houſe in Peter's-ſtreer, Tiver- 


ton, which deſtroved aboutten houſes. 


in leſs than three hours, containing 
at leaſt twenty-two habitations of 
the poorer fort of people, Ever 

hand, from the tigheſt to the loweit, 
tent affiftance in this diſtreſs ; and 
there were acts of undaunted' reſo- 
lution exhibited by ſome, who re- 
ma ĩined upon the tops of the houſes, 
uncovering them of thatch while 
ſurrounded by fire on all ſides. Fhe 


general alacnity that prevailed, pre- 


vented, in all probability, the de- 
ſtruction of the whole ſtreet. 

23- James Hubbart, who had 
been convicted of a miſdemeanor, 
in endeavouring to defraud the duke 
of York, by writing a letter to him 
in the name of captain Morris, te- 
queſting the loan of a ſum of money, 
was brought to the court of King's 
Bench to receive ſentence; when 
the attorney · generat ſignified to the 
court, that it was the wiſh of his 
royal highnefs, that the mildeſt pu- 
niſhment might be infficted upon 
him, in conſideration of the long 
impriſonment he had ſuffered + upon 
which the court fined him one 25 
ling, and he was diſcharged; © 

25. Petitions againft the ſlave · 
trade have been preſented to the 
buoſe of commons from Rippon, 
Colcheſter, Falmouth, Lancathire, 
Stafford. Northampton, Scatbo- 
rough, Stamford, Rotheram, Hel- 
none, Shrewſbury, Worceſter, War- 
wick, Heriford, Cheſte field, War- 
rington, Lincoln, Briftol, Chamber 
of Commerce at Edinburgh, New 
Windſor, Chipping Wycomb; Ha- 
lilax, Southwark, ridgewater, 
Bridgenorth, Nottingham, Brad- 


ford, Leeds, Sheffield, Grantham, 


Cheſter, Coventry,” Redruth, News» 
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caſtle n Tyne, Bridport, De. 
vizes, York, Bedford, Hull, Mil. 
ſtone, the body of Quakers, the U 
verſity of Cambridge, Saliſbun, 
Carliſle, and ſome other places, 

Ke, May 28. Yeſterday, abou 
one in the afternoon, a whirlwint 
for ſome time obſcured the air in on 
Wood-Market, by collecting in in 
vortex the looſe earth, duſt, and 
ſtraw, and whirliog it up to a grea 
— It forced a woman with 4 
child in her arms againſt a wall, 
und bruiſed her arm: it lifted up a 
cart, and twirled a pair of unſhod 
wheels about, which on the 
ground horizontally, like mill - ones 
in a mill. Some children at play on 
an eminence, were carried off to = 
diſtance ; and a cart was taken up 
and daſhed againſt a houſe with ſuch 
force as to drive one of the ſhafis 
through the wall. Its violence be- 
ing exhauſted it ſoon diſappeared. 

Edinburgh, May 26. Yeſterday 
the king, queen, and prince of 
Wales, were prayed for by name, 
and the reſt of the royal family, in 
the uſual manner, in all the non- 
juring chapels in this ciry and 
Leith, Sep. (18). 

30. The general aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland, by an act paſſed 
opts have appointed the - 
day of November, in the preſent 
year, to be obſerved within the 
bounds of their national church as a 

of ſolemn thankfgiving, in com- 
memoration of the Revolution in 
1688, and have enjoined all mini- 
ſters to intimate the ſame from their 
pulpit on the Lord's day preceding 
the ſaid 5th of November. 


U N E. 


1. A few weeks ago, a violent 
affray happened in the 18th reyi- 
ment, at Gibraltar, which unfor- 
tunately termipated in a duel be- 

teen 
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De. $ ween major Chapman, the com- but in a ſhort time returned, and in 
. WS nanding officer of the regiment, and . terms, inſiſted on being 
Lu captain de Lancey, an American introduced to the princeſs, That 
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uu, WT gentleman, of the ſame corps. be might pay his adorations at her 

] When they met at the ground, cap- feet.“ It was then thought necef- 
out tin de Lancy made a moſt, extra- ſary to take him into cuſtody, and 
int ordinary declaration, viz. That notice to be ſent to lord Sydney. The 
Our major Chen might fire, if he reſult was, that, after being con- 
1 thought proper; but for his pert, fined till next day, he was then ex- 


he was reſolved not to diſcharge bis amined by the magiſtratey in Bow- 


ed the major's brealt ” To which was Spang; his father a Dane, but 
the major replied, © That he had ex- himſelf an Engliſhman, and a hair- 


£ pected, when he came there, to decide droſſer; that he had till lately works 
0 their differences upon the point of ed with a Mr. Warren, who gave 
he henour ; that it was to be with a him a good character,; and, upon 
ey gentleman, and not with an aſſaſ- the whole, his jiuſanity being eſta» 


ſin;“ at = "or we * he — — on the . evidence, the 
away his piſtol, and left the ground magiſtrates or his pariſh to 
ach his — His — was ſo vide for him. OY 
much offended with the conduct of Oa Saturday the St. Euſtatius 
captain de Lancey, that he has com- <caule of Lindo againſt lord Rod- 
manded his name to be ſtruck out of ney, &c, was heard before the lords 
the army liſt for ever, and has .like- of appeal, who fully confirmed their 
wiſe ordered that the major ſhould former ſentence in tavour of Lindo, 
be reprimanded for accepting a chak with full coſts, 
lenge from an inferior officer. 3+ The earl of Mansfield reſigned 
2. On Saturday, as the princeſs the office of lord chiet juſtice of the 
Elizabeth was ſitting in her apart- court of King's-bench. See g. (23). 
ment, in the afternoon, her royal 6. Joſeph Mitton, à ſoldier in 
highneſs was ſurprized with the ab - the guards, was brought before the 
i rupt entrance of a ſhabby man. magiſtrates in Bow- ſtreet, he ſtand- 
The princeſs haſtily quitted the ing indicted in the court of king's- 
| room, by an oppolite door, and bench, for aſſaulting and woundin 
acquainted her attendants with with intent to kill and murder, 2 
what had happened. The page C. Creſpigny, efg. on the 23d of 


piſtol, until the muzzle of it touch- ſtreet, when it appeared his name 


in waiting ran inſtantly and ſeiz- 
ed the man, who, upon exami- 
nation, appeared to be a poor in» 
{ane creature, who by ſome means 


av. 
Mr. Foot, Mr. Creſpigny's ſure 
n, declaring that he was out of 
anger, the prifoner was admitted 


or other had got into the palace un- to bail; himſelf in 2ool. and four 
perceived, Being taken to the lodge, ſureties in gol. each, namely, co» 
the porter proteſted, he had no re- lonels Hulſe, Bertie, Stephens, and 
collection of any ſuch man having captain Hill, 
paſſed ; and being queſtioned -in Bills of iadictment are alſo found 
what manner he had obtained ad- againſt Mr, Creſpigny, by Joſeph 
mittance, he laughed at the porter Mitton, and Samuel Chattle, an- 
for aſking ; ſaid, it was his buſineſs other ſoldier, for an aſſault; to 
to tell, and never would ſay more. which indictments Mr. Lo'on and 
As he appeared @ harmleſs crea» Mr. Foot put in bail, in gol. each. 
kare, he was ſuffered to depart; The — who aitended — 
3 
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behalf of the ſoldier declared, that 
as they had heard very different ac- 
counts of the unfortunate accident, 
they wiſhed to have a fair and legal 
inveſtigation, that they would not 
protect any of their men in inſo- 
lence or brutality, but that they 
thought it their duty to protect a 
ſoldier when inſulted, 

7. A cauſe of importance to maſ- 
ters and ſervants, was determined 
in the court of king's.-bench, A 
female ſervant, having hired her- 
ſelf for a year, gave notice to quit 
at the end of that term. Her miſ- 
treſs, in the mean time, in conſe- 
quence of impertinence, diſcharged 
her eight days before the expira- 
tion of the year; but, at the ſame 
time, paid her wages in full for the 
year's ſervice, The queſtion be- 
fore the court was, Whether this 
ſervice gained a ſettlement ?” The 
court determined in the affirma- 
tire. 

9. His majeſty's ſhip Champion, 
captain Edwards, being in a foul 
ſtate, went into Burnt Iſland, to 
examine her bottom, when they 
found, to their amazement, large 

cluſters of ſhell-fiſh, almoſt as large 
as ſugar-loaves, Here they found 
means to ſcrub and clean'e her bot- 
tom, and fit her again for ſea, be- 
ing, it ſeems, the firſt Engliſh ſhip 
of war that ever was repaired in 
any of the ports of Scotland, | 
' 10. A moſt beautiful leopardeſs 
was ſent to the menagerie in the 
Tower, a preſent to her majeſly by 
Mrs. Parry, brought from a Spa- 
niſli iſland in South America, Ir 
is ſuppoſed to be of that kind whoſe 
teil, a French naturaliſt ſays, will 
grow to an incredible length. 

13. In the dead of the night be- 
tween Tueſday and Wedneſday 
laſt, the inhabitants of Bere Regis, 
in Dorſetſhire, were alarmed by a 
tire, which raged with ſuch vio- 
lence, that in a ſhort time almoſt 
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the whole town was reduced t 
aſhes, Forty-two houſes, with 2 
the contiguous buildings, and |. 
moſt every article of property were 
deſtroyed ; and one poor blind mat, 
whom ſome friendly hand had e. 
moved out of immediate danger, 


and left, was unfortunately ur. 


rounded, and fell a victim to the 
flames. The ſcene of diſtreſs orca · 
fioned by this terrible conflagration 
is far beyond deſcription, Many 
of the unhappy ſufferers who could 
not Otherwiſe accommodate then. 
ſelves, retired almoſt naked, to the 
buildings erected for the fair upon 
Woodbury hill, where they found 
temporary ſhelter ; and we are hap. 
py to add, that all were very hu. 
manely and liberally ſupplied with 
every article neceſſary for their im. 
mediate relief by the inhabitants of 
Blandford, Wareham, and other 
neighbouring places. 

14. In the evening, at 26 minutes 
after 7, arrived at the ſp t whercon 
Hicks's Hall ſtood, in St, Jobr's- 
ſtreer, Smithfeld, Mr. Powell, 
who ſet off from that place on Sun- 
day the 8th, to walk to York and 
back in ſix days, making in the 
whole 404 miles. 

1%, In conſequence of orders. from 
the court of France, the ambafſi- 
dors from Tippoo Sultan were re- 
ceived, on their arrival at Mar- 
ſeilles on the gth, with the moſt 
diſlinguiſhed honours. On the 1th, 
at break of day, ten canoes were 
2 in the arſenals, three of 
which were richly adorned with ca- 
nopies of crimſon damaſk, laced 
and fringed with gold. At half paſt 
three the canoes put to ſea, to bring 
the ambaſſadors from the kivg's 
yacht. About four they landed 
amidit a conſtant firing from all the 
ſhips at anchor, which, on this oc- 
cahon, were dreſſed in the molt ſu- 
perb manner. On the Quai de la 
Geniture they were received by the 
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narquis da Caſtalett, director of the 
arſenal, accompanied by the prin- 
al cipal officers, &c. in their grand 

uniforms, and conducted with all 
their retinue to the commandant's 
hotel. They were met at the door 
of the hall by the commandant, 
who, after having put his righr 


— hand to his forehead, as a token of 
8 reſpect, in the eaſtern manner, em- 
ion braced them, and placed them on 
oy their ſeats, Here their excellencies 
al were acquainted with the King's 
Me commands, chat they ſhould be pro- 
he vided with every accommodation, 
on and requeſted to order every thing 
1d after their own manner, which 
1 thould be particularly attended to, 


An officer of the garriſon wiſhed to 
know it they choſe to be attended 
with a guard, which they politely 
refuſed, They were then conduct. 
ed to the apartments provided for 
their reception; ro which they te- 
tired with great ſatisfaction. Their 
attendants were only 38 in num- 
ber, ſome having died during che 
voyage. 

19. The following letter, ſigned 
by the counſel of the king's-hench 
bar, who had practiſed in that court, 
during lord Mansficld's adminittra- 
tion, Was tranſmitted ta the vene- 
rable earl by Mr. Erſkine, at the 
delire of Mr. Bearcrotr, the ſenior 
of that bar, and the other gentle- 
men who had ſubſcribed it: 

„My Lord, June 19. 

It was our wiſh to have waited 
perſonally upon your lordſhip in a 
body, to have taken our public 
leave of you on your retiring from 
the office of chiet juſtice of Eng- 
land ; bur judging of your lord- 
ſhip's feelings upon ſuch an occa- 

by our own, and confidering, 
beſides, that our numbers might be 
inconvenient, we deſire in this man- 
ner affectionately to afſure your lord- 
tip, that we regret with a juſt ſen- 


OCCURRENCE s. (23) 


ſibility, the loſs of a magiſtrate, 
whole conſpicuous and exalted ta- 


lents conferred dignity upon the 


profeſſion; whoſe enlightened and 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice 
made its duties leſs difficult and la- 
borious ; and whoſe manners ren» 
dered them pleaſant and reſpect- 
able. 

© Put, while we lament our loſs, 
we remember, with peculiar ſatis- 
taction, that your lordſhip is not cut 
off from us by the ſuddea ſtroke of 
painful diſtemper, or the more dif- 
treſſing ebb of rhoſe extraordinary 


I * . * ” 
faculties which have fo long diſtin- 


guiſhed you amongt men; but that 
it haus pleaſed God to allow, to the 
eveuing of an uſeful and illuſtrious 
life, the pureſt enjoyments which 
nature has ever allotted to it the 
unclouded reflections of a ſuperior 
and unfadiog mind over its varied 
events, and the happy conſciouſ- 
ne's that it has been faithfully and 
eminently devoted to the higheſt 
duties of human ſociety, in the 


- moit diſtioguiſhed nation upon 


earth, | 

© May che ſeaſon of this high 
ſatisfaction bear its proportion to the 
lengthened days of your activity 
and ilrength!“ 

Signed, &. 

His lordſhip, without detainin 
the ſervant five minutes, returne 
the tollowing anſwer : 

To the hon. T. Erfkine, Serjeant's- 
Inn, | 
Caen Wood, June 19. 
« Dear Sir, 

I cannot but be extremely flat- 
tered by the letter which I this mo- 
ment have the honour to receive, 

« If I have given ſatisfaction, it 
is owing to the learning and can- 
dour of the bar. The liberality 
and integrity of their practice freed 
the judicial inveſtigation of truth 
and juſtice trom many difficulties. 

(B 4) The 
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The memory of the aſſiſtance I 


have received from them, and the 
deep impreſſion which the extraor- 
dinary mark they have now given 
me of their approbation and affec- 
tion has made upon my mind, will 
be a ſource of perpetual conſolation 
ja my decline of life, under the 
preſſure of bodily infirmities, which 
made it my duty to retire, 

J am, dear fir, with gratitude to 
you and the other gentlemen, your 
moſt affeftionate and obliged hum- 
ble ſervant, MaxsFIET D.“ 

Thus, equally honourable to both 
parties, terminated the laſt correſ- 
pondence between his lordſhip and 
the bar. See p. (21). 

23. At Briſtan, in Norfolk, near 
the ſeat of fir Edward Aſtley, bart. 
the neighbourhood were alarmed by 
a confiderable ſinking of the earth 
near the road, on Saturday the 21ſt 
of June, in the night; but on the 
Sunday following, in the evening, 
a much larger ſinking took place in 
a plough field adjoining the road, 
the figure nearly circular, 210 feet 
in circumference, 60 feet in dia- 
meter, and in depth about 27 feet, 

with an irregular ſlope; upon exa- 
mination, another falling-in was 
diſcovered about go feet in circym- 
ference ; and all theſe without any 
agitation in the air, ſhock of an 
earthquake, or the leaſt ſubterrane- 
ous noiſe, Holes have fallen in 
hnce, but none to produce a ſerious 
alarm. 

24. William Cyrtis and James 
Blomeſield, eſq. elected ſheriffs of 
28 and Middleſex, Scg page 

25 * 

26. A greater fall of rain began 
about four o' clock in the afternoon, 
and continued inceſſantly for tuo 
hours, accompanied by ſome tre- 
nendous claps of thunder, than 


bas beep remembered in London 
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June 
for many years. The ſtreets were 
impaſſible by foot engen; 


and, near Northumberland- houſe, 
where St. Martin's lane joins the 
main ſtreet, the current ran o 
ſtrong, that carriages durſt not ven- 
ture through it, Near the botton 
of Northumberland-ſtreet ſuch 2 
ſtoppage took place in the ſewer, 
that it blew up the pavement hall. 
way over the ſtrect, Great damage 
was done, and much private pro- 
perty deſtroyed or ſpoiled, 

During the fall of rain, a ball 
of fire burſt about the middle of 
New George ſtreet, broke the win- 
dows of ſeveral houſes, and entered 
one houſe, where it ſplit a cup» 
board in the parlour, defaced ſume 
pictures, and melted part of the 
water-pipe in the kitchen, 

About five in the afternoon part 
of the wall in Tower-ditch gave way 
to the length of twenty yards aud 
more, | 

Jamaica, April 5. The lave-laws 
here have been reviſed and conſo- 
lidated, and ſeveral regulations 
made in favour of the negroes. 
The afſembly have paſſed an act, 
which contains the following re- 
forms: 1, Every poſſcflor of a flave 
is prohibited from turning him 
away when incapacitated by ſick- 
neſs or age, but muſt provide for 
him the wholeſome neceſſaries of 
life, under a penalty of ten pounds 
for every offence. 2. Every perſon 
who mutilates a ſlave ſhall pay a 
fine not exceeding one Jo” 
pounds, and be impriſoned not ex- 
ceeding twelve months; and, in 
very atrocious caſes, the ſlaves may 
be declared free. 3. Any perſon 
wantonly or bloody-mindedly kill- 
ing a ſlave ſhall ſuffer death. 4 
Any perſon whipping, bruifing, 


wounding, or impriſening a flare, 
not his property, nor under his 
care, ſhall be ſubject to fine and 

| impri- 


impriſonment. 5. A parochial tax 


: to be raiſed for the ſupport of ne- 


groes diſabled by fickneſs and old 


age, having no owner. 


27. The manufacturing ſociety 
at Philadelphia have, at length, ob- 
tained two complece machines for 
carding and ſpinoing cotton, one of 
which cards 4olb. of cotton a day, 
and the other ſpins 50 threads at a 
tine. They are in great hopes of 
improving this manufactory, as of 
the greateſt advantage to the ſtate. 


JULY. 


1. On Tueſday, June 17, was 
laid, in the village of Killearn, in 
the county of Stirling, in Scotland, 
the foundation ſtone of an obeliſk, 
100 fret high, to the memory of 
the celebrated George Buchanan, 
Scotch hiſtorian and poet. This 
obeliſk is building by the ſubſeri 
tions of a number ot gentlemen 1n 
that neighbourhocd, and other parts 
of Scotland, particularly in and a- 
bout the city of Glaſgow, and, when 
completed, will be. ſeen \ great 
diſtance, and be by far the moſt 
beautiful of any thing of the kind 
in North Britain, 

3. John Pardoe, eſq. elected ſhe- 
riff, in the room of James Blome- 
field, eſq. who diſqualified. 

5. Sir Joſeph Banks, lord Raw- 
don, and ſome other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, have lately ſet on foot a 
ſeheme for exploring the interior 
parts of Africa, and proper aſſiſtants 
are immediately to embark for that 
purpoſe, 

9. An inquiſition was taken on 
the body of Charles Craddock, who 
threw himſelf from the monument 
on Monday laſt. It appeared, that 
the poor man had been melancholy 
tor ſome time preceding his perpe- 
rrating this raſh action, and that on 
Thuriday laſt he went to fee the 
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monument, and continued thereon 
near two hours, and until he was 
fetched down by the man who ſhews 
it. He afterwards told a perſon, 
he had put his leg over the rail, 
with intention to get over; and an- 
other he had told, that if a perſon 
wanted to deſtroy himſelf, the mo- 
nument afforded a fine opportunity. 
He was ſeen on the outfide of the 
railing of the gallery, and to look 
down with great earneſtneſs before 
he threw himſelf off. The jury 
found their verdict lunacy. 

A free pardon ſent to Vir. Wil- 
kins, the printer. Sec vol. viii. for 
1787. p. (27). 

10. Sir Benjamin Hammet elect- 
ed ſheriff inſtead of John Pardoe, 
eſq. who, on the plea of age and 
inhrmines, had refuſed to take up- 
on him that office, See p. (28). 

11. Yeſterday the child of Mr. 
Wilſon, baker, in Berwick-ſtreet, 
was killed in the arms of the maid- 
ſervant, near the father's door, by 
the falling of a flower-pot from a 
two pair of ſtars window. 

12. On Wedneſday morning, a- 
bout three o'clock, the ancient fa- 
bric of St. Chad in Shrewſbury, 
tumbled into ruins with an aſtoniſh- 
ing craſb, which greatly alarmed 
the inhabitants, but no one was 
hurt, 

St. Fames's, 7uly 12. This moru- 
ing their majeſties, with the prin- 
ceſs royal, princeſs Auguſta, and 

inceſs Elizabeth, fet out from 

indſor for Cheltenham. 

Cbeltenbam, July 13. Their ma- 
jeſties, with the princeſs royal, 
princeſs Auguſta, and princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, having ſet out from Wind- 
for yeſterday morning, at a quarter 
before ſeven o'clock, proceeded to 
the carl of Harcourt's at Nune- 
ham, and, after ſtaying there two 
hours, continued their journey to 
this place, where they arrived a - 
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tle before five in the afternoon. 
The concourſe of people was very 
great in all the towns through which 
they paſſed, and every demonſtra- 
tion of loyalty was ſhewn on the 
occaſion. 

24. This morning their majeſties 
and the princeſſes attended divine 
ſervice at the pariſh church, where 
2 ſermon was preached by the bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter, 

Cheltenham, Fuly 14. The royal 
family reſide at lord Fauconberg's 
lodge, on an eminence about a 
quarter of a mile from the rown, 
and about 200 yards from the ſpa, 

Yeſterday in the afternoon their 
majeſties, the three princeſſes, and 
ſeveral ladies in waiting, walked 
through the town, he crowd 
was very great ; but the care of the 
conſtables prevented them from be- 
ing troubleſome, On -this occaſion 
his majeſty pleaſantly obſerved to 
the queen, We muſt walk about 
for two or three days to pleaſe theſe 
good people, and then we may walk 
about to pleaſe ourſelves,” 

The great object of the king's 
purney to Cheltenham is to keep off 
the gout. His complaint for ſome 
time paſt has been a flying gour, 
which his phyſicians could readily 
fix by the uſe of proper regimen ; 
but his majeſty dreads ſuch a lodg- 
ment, as it would of courſe prevent 
him from ufing that exerciſe which 
has been ſo much his habit as well 
as inclination. Cheltenham waters 
are reckoned the beſt in the king- 
dom for this purpoſe. See page 
(28), 

16. In the new gaol at Chelms- 
ford, which in point of regularity 
and cleanlineſs ſets an example that 
is very commendable, there ae now 
conſtructing differeut ceils for ſoli- 
tary impriſonment. Eight are al- 
ready built ; thirty-two are to be add- 
ed, In each there is a wooden re- 


ceptacle for a bed, an iron baſon 
for water, a Chain in the middle of 
the floor, which is to be faltened to 
the priſoner's leg, and the light iz 
let in from the top only of thewin- 
dow. Three times a day they are 
to be viſited by the turnkey, who 
is to bring them their neceſſary 
bread ; and beyond that—all human 
intercourſe is to be denied them. 
17, Came on to be heard before the 
chancellor, at Lincoln's-inn-hall, 
a petition of a fingular nature, The 
petitioner was a bankrupt, who was 


ſolicitous to obtain his certificate, 


to which his creditors had ſignified 
their eonſent. The prayer of his 
petition was, that a queſtion pro- 
pounded to him by one of his cre- 
ditors, at his laſt examination, and 
the bankrupt's anſwer to ſuch quel- 
tion, might be expunged from the 
proceedings under the commiſſion 
of bankruptcy. 

The queſtion propounded was, 
„Whether the bankrupt had lit 
by a game at cards,” Which 

e acknowledged he had. 

This application to the chancel- 
lor became necefiary, by a certain 
proviſion in the bankrupt laws, by 
which a bankrupt, who has loſt 51, 
at one time at a game of cards, 
and ſome other ſpecies of gambling 
therein deſcribed, is precluded trom 
obtaining his certificate. 

The chancellor rejected the peti- 
tion. \ 

13, Our fiſheries this ſeaſon have 
turned out very profitable, and will 
amply reward the adventurers in 
that valuable, important, and in- 
creaſing trade, The ſouthern whale- 
fiſhery was never before ſo fortu- 
nate. 

There were but 18 ſhips employ- 
ed in the ſouthern whale fiſhery in 
1785, and the amount of their car- 

was eſtimated at 30, oool. The 


trade was increaſed in the laſt year 
to 


to an amazing degree; it employed 
no leſs than 38 ſhips, whole car- 
goes were eſtimated at more than 
100,0001. ſo that in two years the 
1 number of ſhips employed was 
he more than doubled, and the value 
= of the trade more than trebled. In 
* the preſent the number of ſhips em - 
= ployed is upwards of fifty, and their 
cargoes are expected to amount to 
ie near 200, oool. 
l, The Greenland fiſhery is alſo ra- 
4 pidly increaſing, and bids fair to 
render the molt important benefits 
to this country. At no period be- 
fore the laſt war were there em- 
ployed in that trade 100 ſhips ; in 
the year before laſt, however, there 
were employed 151 ſhips; and liſt 
year, notwithſtanding the reduction 
of the bounty, there were employ- 
ed 248 ſhips, the value of whoſe 
cargoes amounted to more than the 
fourth of a million: and this ſe-ſon 
has alſo produced a great increaſe 
of ſhipping in this fiſhery, the pro- 
fits of which there is no doubt will 
be greatly augmented, 

19. A new haltpenny is complet- 
ed, It is exceedingly beautiful, 
The piece is confiderably larger than 
the preſent halfpenny, and the ex- 
ergue is fo finely engraved, that it 
will be impoſſible for forgery to ap- 
proach it. 0 
Yarmouth, July 21. The vaſt 
ſwarms of herrings, while round- 
ing the high ſhores of Berwick and 
St, Tobb's were ſmartly atracked by 
the gannets darting on them in a 


ſarpriting manner, The number 


of herrings this ſeaſon is immenſe ; 
their paflage by Dunbar was very 
beautitul, as the ſun- beams played 
on them. Our roads have ſwarm- 
ed with them, reflecting the moſt 
ſplendid colours in fine weather, 

23. This morning, about half 
paſt nine o'clock, a fre burſt out in 


a cloſe adjoining the clerk of the 
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delirery's office in the ordnance- 
office at the Tower (where the 
bruſh-wood is kept for lighting the 
fires in winter, An alarm was imme - 
diately given, engines in great num- 
bers were directly procured; but 
the tide being unuſually low, and 
as no ſupply of water, adequate to 
the demand, could be procured, it 
raged with great violence for u 
wards of three hours ; — 
that the whole of the two up 
ſtories are deſtroyed ; and the roof 
to the lower offices burnt through. 
The ſoldiers, labourers, and all 
hands were ſet to work to remove 
books, papers, &c. from the midft 
of the = 4h which was, in gene- 
ral, happily effected. 

During the raging of the flames, 
before water could be procured, 
there were great apprehenſions for 
the rope-houſe, which joins the ord- 
nance-office, where ſeveral combuſ- 
tibles are kept in ſtore. All hands 
were ſet to work to remove ropes, 
wheel-barrows, &c. which were put 
out in the yard. 

At twelve o'clock ſome water 
was procured by running two en- 
gines into the river below low-water 
mark, which fupplied the other en- 
gines, the tide being too low for 
the floating engine to work. 

25. The ſalaries of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms and exciſe in 
Scotland are augmenred.—Each 
commiſſioner is now to have 600l. 
per annum, free from all deduc- 
tions. Formerly the ſalary was on- 
ly go-l. from which there was a 
deduction of between 3ol. and 4ol. 

Yeſterday arrived at Newgate 
from Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Mr. 
Townſend, one of the officers of 
Bow-ſtreet, with George Barwig- 
ton in his cuſtody, bo was remov- 
ed by writ of habeas corpus from 
that town by order of Mr. Juſtice 
Groſe, for privately ſtealing _ 
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che perſon of Haviland Le Meſurier, 
„ a ſilk purſe containing twenty- 


8 and a half, and tor which 


elony he ſtands outlawed. 

A letter from Edinburgh men- 
tiops, that yeſterday ſe'nnight the 
gallery of the Perth theatre gave 
way du ing the pertormance of Mac- 
beth ; there were above 309 people 
in it, mavy of whom were danger- 
ouſly wounded, and ſeveral paſt te- 
covery. i 

We hear, that a hill of conſider- 
able fize in the peninſula, called 

| Cotencin, in Normandy, on the 
north-weſt coaſt of France, ſuddenly 
burſt with an exploſion that ſhook 
the adjacent parts two miles round, 
and immediately a torrent of water 
mixed with fand, earth and broken 
tones, iflued from the opening, and 
inundated the fields to the depth of 
ſeveral ſeet, ſweeping away cattle, 
farm-houſes, and cottages in its 
courſe to the ſea. The torrent gra- 
dually leſſened, and was quite hw 
ped in twenty-four hours. The 
marquis de Nointel, who is lord of 
the manor, has given every poſlible 
aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed tenants, 
and generouſly remitted the rents 
due from thoſe who are unable to 
bear the loſs. 

Plymouth, July 23. Laſt night 
arrived fron; a cruiſe to the weſt. 
ward, admiral Gower's fleet, and 
anchored in the Sound and Cauſand 
Bay, all well. The Andromeda, 
prince William Henry, parted with 
the fleet off the Deadman, and pro- 
eceded on his voyage to Quebec, 
where his royal highneſs is to winter. 

26. At a court of common coun- 
cil, the pe:ition of John Pardoe, eſq. 
was preſented, praying to be dif- 
ch: ed from the office of ſheriff, 
which was rejected ; and it was or- 
dered that he ſhould be proſecuted 
for the fine, 600l. Nine aldermen 
and thirty-four commoners were tor 
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Mr. Pardoe, and three aldermen 
_ litty-three commoners again 

im, 

Cheltenham, July 25. On Thur. 
day, the kiog, queen, and three 
princelles, viſited Glouceſter, "They 
alighted at the palace: the biſhop at. 
tended by the dean and chapter, and 
the clergy of the dioceſe, addreſſed 
the king, who received them ve 
gracioutly, and they had alſo the ho- 
nour of being preſented to the 
queen. The mayor and corporation 
then attended, and the towneclerk 
add reſſed his majelty, They were 
likewiſe preſented to the queey, 
Their majeſties afterwards viſited 
the cathedral, the pin · manufactory 
of Mr. alderman Weaver, the coun- 
ty infirmary, and the gaol now 
building. They then returned to 
the biſhop's palace, and ſet out on 
their return to this place, The 
concourſe of people in the ſtreets of 
Glouceſter was immenſe ; but from 
the order that was obſerved through 
the attention of the magiſtrates, 
their majeſties were not in the leaſt 
incommoded. 

His majeſty is conſtantly at the 
Spa a little after fix in the morning, 
be drinks a glaſs of the water, then 
walks balt an hour with the queen 
and princeſſes, who likewiſe drink 
the water. The king takes a ſecon 
glaſs, and about halt after ſeven 
the royal party return to Faucen- 
berg houſe ; his majeſty hands the 

ueen and princeſſes to their ca- 
riages, and then ſets out himſelf on 
foot. About eleven o'clock his ma- 
jeſty is conſtantly on horſeback, 
paying no regard to the ſtate of the 
weather; he is attended by lord 
Courtown and colonel Digby, and 


followed by two of his grooms. 


Then come the coaches of her ma- 
jeſty and prince ſſes, each attended 
by iwo ſervants. They generally 


take the road to the hills, on " 
ea 
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hen eaſt of Cheltenham, return about 
nt tuo, dine at four, and at ſeven ap- 


pear in the walks, When the king 
meets any of the nobility or geotry 
in the walks whom he knows, he 
flops and converſes with them a 
fee: minutes; on theſe occafions he 
rakes off his bat, and frequently 
alſo to parties paſſing, He often 
walks alone in the fields near the 
| houſe, and in his walks and rides 
delights in efkivg queſtions of the 
country people whom he accidental- 
ly meets ; being drefſed very plain 
he is not always known, The com- 
monalty behave in a very teſpectful 
manner, uncovering whenever the 
royal party approach, and not 
crowding too cloſe upon them, 

27. The lateſt accounts from Pa- 
ris are full of the devaſtation occa- 
fioned by the ſtorm that happened 
on Sunday the 43th inſtant in that 
neighbourhood, which are dreadful 
beyond deſcription, The country 
for many ſquare leagues is wholly 
laid wafte, and the fruits of the 
earth ſo totally eradicated, that no 
harveſt can be expected this year. 
His majeſty's hunting-ſeat bas ſliar- 
ed in the common ruin ; and the 
impreſſion made on the royal mind 
can never be effaced. He was wit- 
neſs to what fell, which could not 
be called hail z they were enormous 
pieces of ice of ſeveral pounds 
weight, by which lambs, ſheep, 
and even cows — — 
man le dangeroufly wounded, 
The denee, 0 f is already 
known, amounts to one hundred 
millions of livres. This amount is 
publiſhed by authority. In the 
dioceſe of Paris alone, 97 pariſhes 
re reduced to the moſt urgent 
want. The ſums already ſubſerib- 
ed to their relief are a lottery to 
produce twelve millions, his ma- 
jelly 's donation of 1,200,000 livres, 
| s 
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beſides a very large receipt from 
the benefits at the places of public 
entertanment. 

Calcutta, Jan. 17. On Tueſ- 
day night preceding, ferjeant Roſs, 
the barrack- ſerjeaut of Fort-Wil- 
liam, was robbed by three Euro- 
pean footpads, armed with ſwords 
and piſtols, between eight and nine 
in the evening, near the gallows, 
on the road leading from Kide- 
= to the fort: this is the firſt 

ighway robbery ever known in that 
country. | 

28. A monument is juſt erected by 
voluntary ſubſeriptions (particular- 
ly from the Marine Soctety) in the 
north eroſs-aifle of Weſtminſter- 
abbey, defigned and executed by 
J. and F. James Moore, — Above the 
elevation of a pedeſtal, comaining 
the inſcription, riſes a pyramid, at 
the top of which is a lamp, -emble- 
matic of perpetual light ; under- 
neath, a medallion of the deceafed,. 


adorned around; immediately un- 


der which is a ſarcophagus, ſup- 
poſed to contain his remains, ex- 
ternally decorated at the top with 
his arms and feſtoons ; in the bod 
of it is a relievo of Britannia, with 
her emblems of government, peace 
and war, trade, navigation, and 
lion, repreſenting the fociety, with, 
a benign countenance, diſtributing 
cloathing to an almoſt naked boy, 
who receives it with joy and grati- 
tude, A ſecond boy fupphicaring 
for the like bounty, his diſtrefſes 
viſible by his. imploring eounte- 
nance ; a third made happy, fi ted 
out and traineg for fea, ſuſtaining 
a ſhip's rudder, and pointing up 
to the head of his denefactor. 
From bebind the pyramid, on the 
right towards the top, proportion» 
ably to the reſt, flies the Britiſh 
flag, over a conquered one; on the 
other ſide, that of the Society, with 
it's 
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its motto, © Charity and Policy 
united,” ſimilar to the other.— The 
Epitaph ; 
« Sacred to the memory of 
Jonas Hanway, | 
Who departed this life Sept. 5, 1786, 
aged 74. 
But whoſe name liveth, and will 
ever hve, 
Whilſt active Piety ſhall diſtinguiſh 
The Chriſtian, 
Integrity and truth ſhall recommend 
The Britiſh Merchant, 
And univerſal kindneſs ſhall c harac- 
teriſe 
The Citizen of the World. 
The helpleſs Infant nurtured through 
his care, | 
The friendleſs Proſtitute, ſheltered 
| and reformed, | 
The hopeleſs Youth, reſcued from 
miſery and ruin, 
And train'd to ſerve and to defend 
| his country, 
United in one common ſtrain of gra- 
ttitude, | 
Bear teſtimony to their benefactor's 
Vvirtucs. 
This was the Friend and Father of 
the Poor!“ | 
2 On the 2oth of laſt month, 
as ſome labourers were cutting turt 
in a bog near Empor-Lodge, jo the 
county of Weſtmeath, they found 
at the depth of 18 feet, the body of 
a very tall man in an erect poſture, 
where, in all probability, it has 
been for many centuries. On exa- 
mination, every part was as entire 
as at the day of his death; his ſkin 
was in colour and conſiſtence like a 
half · tanned calt- kju, and almoſt 
impenetrable; the few hairs that 
were ſcattered on his head were 
remarkably coarſe, his ſtature. was 
fix feet three inches ; not the ſmall- 
eſt remains of cloachs were found 
around, nor could any mark of vio- 
lence be diſcovered on the body. 
From this circumſtance it is conjec- 


tured, that the unhappy wretch wa 
drowned at a time when the 
was a quagmire, or ſhaking ſcray, 
and having ſunk to the gravel, n- 
mained in that ere poſture he wi; 
found iv. The quagmire, in the 
courſe of many centaries, conſuli. 
dated into a bog, and thus preſerv. 
ed the body more perfectly than if 
it were embalmeds 

30. At the laſt meeting of the 
Sunday ſchools ſociety, it was re. 
ported by their committee, that 
lince the inſtitution of the ſuciety 
they had eſtabliſhed and aſſiſted 432 
ſchools, containing 27,949 ſcholars; 
and that the ſeveral ſchools had 
been ſupplied with 33,554 Spelling 
books, 9393 Teſtaments, and 1,982 

tbles. 

A great female perſonage, hear- 
ing lately that Mr. Raikes of Glov- 
ceſter was at Windſor on a viſit tu 
one of his relations, ſent for him 
to the Lodge, and expreſſed a deſire 
to know by what accident-a thought, 
which promiſed ſo much benefit to 
the lower order of the people as the 
inſtitution of Sunday ſchools was 
ſuggeſted to his mind z and whit 
effects were obſervable in conſc- 
2 on the manners of the poor. 

n a converſation which laſted more 
than an hour, her majeſty graci- 
ouſly ſaid, that ſhe envied thoſe 
who had the power of doing good, 
by thus perſonally promoting the 
welfare of ſociety, in giving in- 
ſtruction and morality to the gene- 
ral maſs of the common people, 2 
pleaſure from which, by her ſitua- 
tion, ſhe was debarred.— What a 
glorious ſentiment is this for a 
queen !—Were this known amongſt 
the ladies of the Britiſh nation, it 
would ſerve. to animate them with 
zeal to follow the example which 
the queen is deſirous to ſet before 
them ! 

31. Advices from New Orleans, 

dated 
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dated March 26, mention, that on 
Good-Friday, at half after one 
o'clock at noon, a fire broke out at 
a large houſe (the treaſurer's) not 
far from the church, which burat 
with irreſiſtible fury; and, commu» 
nicating to the adjacent building, 
ſoon reached the guard-houſe, from 
thence to the church, and continued 
for fixe hours, carrying ruin and 
devaſtation to all quarcers of the 
town, There were neither fire- 
engines, buckets, hooks, or ladders, 
ſo that every effort was vain, The 
whole town was laid in aſhes before 
eight o'clock at night, excepring 
the front row and two ſtreets to the 
weſtward, which were preierved by 
the wind blowing ſtrongly the whole 
time from the ſouth and ſouth-caſt, 
Out of goo houſes, it is computed, 
that 700 are deſtroyed, 

The havock cauſed by this dread- 
ful conflagration originated at the 
houſe of a zealous catholic ; who, 
not ſatisfied with worſhipping God 
in his uſual way, had a chapel, or 
altar, erected in his houſe, for the 
purpoſe of paying adoration, and 
which he had illuminated with 50 
or 60 wax tapers, as if his prayers 
could not aſcend to heaven without 
them ; theſe lights being left neg- 
iefted at the hour of dinner, ſet 
fire to the cicling ; from thence pro- 
ceeded the dettruction of the moſt 
zegular, weil-governed, ſmall city 
in the weflern world. 


AUGUST. 

1. On Friday the 25th of July, 
the high court ot juſticiary met at 
Edinburgh, to pronounce ſentence 
vpon James Granger, tound guilty, 
by his jury, ot having taken an active 
part in the combination among the 
operative weavers, and the riots 
which afterwards took place in Glaſ» 
go and its neighbourbood, in Sep- 
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tember laſs (See vol. viii. for 
1787. p. (40). The verdict of the 
jury was read, ** that the priſoner 


ſhould be carried back to the 'Tol- 


booth of Edinburgh, therein to re- 
main till Wedneſday the 13th of 
Auguſt next, on which day he 
ſhould be publicly whipt through 
the ſtreets of the city by the hands 
of the common executioner ; that 
he ſhould then be ſet at liberty, and 
be allowed till the 14th of October 
to ſettle his affairs ; after which he 
ſhould Sa himſelf from Scotland 
for ſeven years, under the uſnal 
ceriifications in caſe of his again re- 
turning during that period.“ The 
lord juſtice clerk deſiring the opi- 
nion of the court upon the ſentence, 
which fell to the court to pro- 
nounce, in conſequence of the ver- 
dict ot the jury; the judges all 
concurred in the heinouſneſs of the 
offence ; but felr for the priſoner, 


who, till thoſe unhappy diſturbances 


took place, had behaved as a good 
and worthy citizen; and lord Eſk- 
grove even wiſhed that the public 
whipping could be remitted. There 
were ſome, he faid, ſo callous, as 
to receive that chaſtiſement with no 
other emotion than what the ſmart 
of the laſh of the executioner oc- 
calioned ; while there were others 
who had ſo high a ſenſe of the in- 
dignity, that they would rather al- 
moſt ſubmit to the laſt puniſhment 
of the law than endure it; theſe be- 
ing his ſentiments, he was extreme- 
ly forry to be under the neceſſity 
of differing from the majority of 
their lordſhips in the mode of pu- 
niſhment, though he perfectly a- 
greed in the atroctouſneſs ot the 
crime. Lord Swinton felt much for 
the ſituation of the priſoner ; but, 
firting as a judge, he thought him- 
ſelf bound to call in his judgment 
to correct thoſe feelings, by way of 
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example for the benefit of ſociety. 
The tentence, as before —_— was 
agreed to, and pronounced. 
4. Lord Hood havin 
his ſeat for Weſt;:tinſter, 


vacated 
y accept- 


ing the office of one of the lords 


commiſſioners of the admiralty, the 
election was fixed for Friday the 
18th of July, when the poll com- 
menced ; the candidates being lord 
Hood lord John Townthend. 
At the final cloſe of the poll this 
day, the numbers appeared as fol- 


Tot. poll 

Townſhend. Hood, ch | ny 

Friday, July 18, 572 292 864 
Saturday 19, 521 484 1005 
Monday, 21, 826 839 1665 
Tueſday, 22, 449 704 1144 
Wedneiday, 23, 382 573 955 
Thurſday, 24, 517 488 1005 
Friday, 25, 408 41 823 
Saturday, 26, 302 21 518 
Monday, 28, 643 382 1025 
Tueſday, 29, 469 233 702 
Wedneſday, 30, 395 236 634 
Thurfday, 31, 264 156 420 
Friday, Aug. 1, 123 97 220 
Saturday, 2, 177 261 438 
Monday, 4, 359 193 543 


Total 6392 5569 11961. 


Ma ſorĩty for lord J. "Townſhend, 823. 

Whereupon lord John Town- 
ſhend was declared duly elected, 
and was chaired in a proceſſion fi- 
milar to that of Mr. Fox in 1784. 
(Cre vol. v. p. (35). Never was 
party virulence more conſpicuous 
than in this election; and the mobs, 
riots, and other diſgraceful eircum- 
ſtances, that were the conſequences 
of that virulence,. are much to be 
lamented, 

5. Laſt week the ſeſſions for the 
county of Norfolk ended, when 
that happened, which was never 
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known to happen in the county he. 
fore: the different keepers of the 
Priſons in the county came forward, 
and informed the court, they had 
no priſoners to bring before then, 
which happily ſurpriſed them; in 
fact. the conduct of the magiſtrate; 
in the county of Norfolk is truly a 
pattern for other counties to go by: 
the exiſting laws thus managed, arc 
fully ſufficient, 

At Leiceſter afſizes, was tried an 
action brought by Mr. Whetſtone, 
againſt the magiſtrates of that town, 
ro recover damages for the loſs he 
ſuſtained by a riotous mob, in the 
night of December 1. who broke 
into his houſe, and deſtroy ed con- 
fiderable property. After a trial of 
four hours, a verdict was given for 
the plantiff, with Two Hundred and 
Fourteen Pounds damages. 

Friday laſt arrived at Lynn in 
Norfolk, the Archangel, from 
Greenland, captain Cook, with two 
fiſh, It was with much difficulty 
ſhe got ſafe there, having received 
a deal of damage in a gale of wind, 
which drove her againſt a field of 
ice, When this ſhip was in Green- 
land, captain Cook, the ſurgeon, 
and mate, went on ſhore, when the 
captain was ſeized by a monſtrous 
bear, which immediately hugged 
him with his paws; the captain 
called to the ſurgeon to fire at the 
creature, though at fifty yards di- 
ſtance, which he did, and fortunate» 
ly ſhot the bear through the head, 
which inſtantly killed it, and cap- 
tain Cook was this means ſaved 
from being torn 1n pieces, 

6. On the concluſion. of Mrs. 
Siddons* laſt performance at Edin- 
burgh, the faculty of advocates 
pretented her with a piece of plate, 
a tea-tray, which weighed near 190 
ounces, with the following inſcription 


of yet more weight to the — 
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| was fatal. 
| and Earl. The latter was the taller 
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To Mrs. Siddons. 
As an ck no ledg ment of reſpect 
for eminent virtuts; 


And of gratitude for pleaſure receiv- 


ed from unrivalled talents. 
Edinburgh, July 788. 
Brighthelm/tone, Aug. 6. Three 


great bruiſing marches were fought 


here 10-day ; of which the third 
It was between Tyne 


man, and a fſhoemaker by trade; 
Tyne is a taylor, and has fought 
ſeveral battles. They both, from 
the firſt ſet · to, ſhowed great cour- 
age, and waſted but little time in 
manœuvring. Tyne appeared to 
have moſt ſkill ; but Earl fought 
very faſt, and generally threw him. 
In the ſecond round, Tyne's right 
eye was cloſed up, and in a few 
rounds more he cut Earl terribly 
over the face in ſeveral places, and 
aimed moſt of his blows at the head 
and breaſt. However, after a dread- 
ful conflict of 48 minutes, Tyne 
ſtruck Earl under the lett fide, and 
immediately cloſed in, and threw 
him a moſt dreadful fall, which 
killed him inſtanelv. Several ſur- 
geons, who were preſent, endea- 
voured to bleed him, and otherwiſe 
uſe their ſkill ; but all to no pur- 
pole. The prince of Wales has 
deciared that he would have ſome 
ſettlement made on the neareſt re- 
lation of the deceaſed; but that, on 
account of the dreadtul example he 
had then witneſſed, he would never 
more either ſee or patronize another 
ſtage- fight. 

Mcregſler, Aug. 7. Their majeſ- 
ties and the three eldeſt princeſſes 
arrived at eight o'clock on Tueſday 
evening at the biſhop's palace in 
this city. The next morning, the 
biſhop, dean, chapter, and other 
clergy,” waited on the king, when 
the biſhop, in their name, addreſſed 
his majeſty, who was pleaſed to re- 
turn them a very gracious anſwer, 
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and they had the honour to kiſs his 
majeſty's hand. The corporation 
of Worceſter, were then introduced 
by the earl of Oxford, when the 
earl of Coventry, recorder of 
Worceſter, complimented the king 
in their name, in a very elegant 
and loyal ſpeech, to which his 
majeſty returned a gracious anſwer 
and the corporation had alſo the ho- 
nour to kiſs his majeſty's hands 
The nobility and gentry of the 
county afterwards waited on the 
king, and his majeſty conferred the 
honour of knighthood on Mr. 
Charles Withers. f 

Their majeſties and the princeſſes 
then attended divine ſervice at the 
cathedral, where a charity ſermon 
was preached by the reverend Dr. 
Langford, one of the canons of 
Windſor, and chaplain in ordinary to 
his majeſty, for the ſupport of the 
widows and children of the three 
choirs of Worceſter, Gloucetter, and 
Herford. 

Windſor, Aug. 18. Their majeſ- 
ties, and the princels royal, princefs 
Auguſta, and princeſs Elizabeth. ſet 
out from Cheltenham at eight 
o'clock on Saturday morning lait, 
the nobiliry, gentry, and inhabw 
tants of that place and is neigh» 
bourhood being aſſembled there, 
to teſtify their reſpect on the occa- 
ſion, At half an hour after one 
their majeſties and the princeſſes 
alighted at earl Harcourt's feat 
at Nuneham, where they remained 
till near fix o'clock in the evening, 
and at half an hour after nine ar- 
rived in perfect health at their royal 
reſidence, where they were received 
with every poſſible demonſtration of 
of joy by all ranks of people. in 
the courſe of this excurfion his ma- 
jeſty viſited ſeveral of the nobility, 
&c. at their country feats. 

Reading, dug. g. On Wedneſday 
morning laſt, about five o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the ſtables belong- 

C) ing 
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ing to the Whi'e Hart inn, at 
Maidenhead, which conſumed the 


* ſame, together with a barn full of 


wheat, and ſeveral adjoining build- 
ings ; two perſuns were in great 
danger of being burnt. On an ex- 
amination tato the cauſe of this ac- 
cident by the magiſtrates, it appear- 
ed to have happened througa the 
careleſſneſs ard negligence of the 
two hoſtlers at the inn, who had 
left two candles burning in the 


. ſtable at four o'clock, after ſetting 


out a waggon, and then going to 
bed and leaving them burning. 
Upon proof of this, Mr. Powey, 
high-ſteward, Mr. Taylor, mayor, 
and Mr. Penfold, the magiſtrate for 
the town, committed the ſaid hoſtlers 
to the houſe ef correction at Read- 
ing, there to be confined and kept 
to hard labour for eighteen months, 
according to the directions of the 
act of parliament made for puniſh- 
ing ſervants careleſely ſetting fire to 
houſes or buildings. It is hoped, 
that the ex+mple will be a warning 
to other ſervants, and induce them to 
be more careful of fire in tuture. 
Dublin, Aug. 8. About twelve 
o'clock the river Liffey preſent- 
ed the moſt extraordinary appear- 
ance from Iftand-bridge to the 
Upper-ferry. A variety of fiſh, ap- 
parently ſuffocated in the water, 
were ſeen floating on the ſurface; 
many had turned on their bucks, 
and were ſo deſtitute of motion and 
ſtrength as to be eaſily caught by 
the hand: amongſt them were fal- 


mon, ſalm n-trout, flounders, and a 


variety of flat fiſh, They were af- 
feed in the moit aſtoniſhing man- 
ner; on firſt riſing to the ſurface, 
they plunged into the depth, but in- 
ſtantly returned panting for breath, 
and in violent agony. This extra- 
ordinary circumſtance is ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the quantity of 
lime thrown into the mouth of the 
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harbour, from the works now cg. 
rying on near the light-houſc. 

On the 14th inſtant, a privy-coun. 
ci was held at Dublin Caſthe, for the 
Purpoſe of receiving the ſeals fron 
the lord chancellor on his departure 
for England ; and his lordſhip ac. 
cordingly reſigned them into the 
hands of the council during his ab. 
ſence from the kingfom, 

26, Sir John Macpherſon ha 
preſented to his majeſty an anima, 
called the Sia Goſh. It is ſimilar to 
that preſented many years ago by 
the late lord Clive to his majeſiy, 
and the ſecond of the Kind ever 
brought into Great Britain. It is 
reckoned in India a very valuable 
preſent among the princes of the 
country, as the animal is very 
ſcarce, and uſed in hunting har 
and birds, in which it ſhews extri- 
ordinary dexterity, It is gentle, and 
remarkably obedient to his keeper, 
It was ſent to fir John Macpherſon 
by one of the princes in alliance with 
the company, 

King ſton, Jamaica, Fane 7. It i 
a mcluncholy fact, that upwards of 
5000 head of horned quadrupeds 
periſhed tor want of ſuſtenance, dot- 
ing the late dry weather, in three or 
four of the neighbouring pariſhes, 

22. "The ceremony of preſenting 
the Indian ambaſſadors at Verſailles 
took place on Sunday the 10th in- 
ſtant. A ſplendid throne was pre- 
pared dans la ſalle d' Hercule (Her- 
cule's-hall, in the king's palace at 
Verſailles), and on that throne the 
king received them. The procef- 
hon attending their introduction was 
very magniticent. The queen pre- 
ceded in a beautiful white dreſs, 
elegantly embroidered with variegat- 
ed flowers, Her breaſt and fleeve 
knots, of rich diamonds, dazzled the 
eyes of the gazing admirers, but 
chiefly her aigret, which was compot- 
ed of brilliants of the pureſt _ 
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The duke of Bourbon was in the 


8 royal retinue. The other princes 
or the blood did not attend. When 
his majeſty had reached the throne, 
(after the etiquette of placing the 
queen, the royal brothers, and the 

rinceſſes Elizabeth de Provence and 
d' Artois on his right and left) the 
three ambaſſadors advanced in ſo- 
lemn ſtare, without mulic, accom- 
panied by twenty-four attendants in 
their Indian drefſes and muſlin tur- 
bans, beſpangled with filver and 
gold. One of them carried a preſent 
tor the queen in his hands, ſhut up 
in a kind of box; it was thought to 
be pearls. The preſentation was ſoon 
over, and they returned to Trianon, 
where they had ſlept the preceding 
evening, and where they dined in 
their own way. In the afternoon 
they returned to Verſailles to en- 
joy the curious diſplay of waters, 
with which they were exceedingly 
pleaſed. 

Pafriculars of the preſents ſent 
by Tippoo Sultan to his moſt Chrif- 
tian inajeſty : a remiſſion, in the firſt 
place, of nineteen lacks of rupees, 
balance acknowledged in his favour 
by the marquis de Buſſy, general 
Duchemin, and M. de Suffrein, on 
account of the war, A crown, valued 
at twelve lacks. A ſtar, and orna- 
ments for the ribband, eſtimated alſo 
twelve lacks. A ſword, half a lack. 
Pearls ro the queen, worth twelve 
lucks, and a bed of ſolid gold. In 
all above half a crore of rupees ; 
or conſiderably more than a million 
ſterling. 

30. It is with pleaſure we learn, 
that in a letter communicated by Dr, 
Wright, of Jamaica, to fir Joſeph 
Banks, the real cinnamon tree of Cey- 
lon is now ſucceſsfully cultivated in 
Jamaica, This noble plant (ſays he), 
with other valuable ones, was taken 
in a French ſhip ; and admiral Rod- 
vey, attentive to national proſperity, 
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preſented them tothe aſſembly of that 
Hand, One of the trees was planted 
in the botanic garden in St. Thomas 
in the Eaſt ; the other by Hinton 
Eait, eſq. in his noble gardens at 
the foot of the Blue Mountains. 
From theſe parent trees ſome hun- 
dreds of young trees are already 
produced, from layers and cuttings, 
and diſperſed to different parts of 
the country, in all of which they 
thrive [uxuriantly withlittle trouble; 
we may, therefore, hope they will 
ſoon be a valuab'e addition to our 
commerce, 

31. A beautiful mauſoleum has 
been erected by earl Fitzwilliam, to 
the memory of his uncle, the late 
marquis of Rockingham: It is ſitu- 
ated near a mile trom the front of 
Wentworth houſe, the noble family 
ſeat, between Rotherham and Barnſ- 
ley in Yorkſhire. It is 100 feet high, 
and forms a ſtriking object, not only 
from the houſe, but for many miles 
round the adjacent country. 

The baſement ſtory is of the Do- 
ric order, twenty-nine feet ſquareon 
the outſide; but the interior part is 
formed into a circular apartment, a- 
bout tw-nty-five feet diameter ; 
which is illuminated by three win+ 
dows, and has the entrance on the 
north fide. In the centre of this ele- 
gant room, which has a dome, ſup- 
ported by eight columns of the Do- 
ric order, is a pedeſtal, on which is 
placed the ſtatue of the late marquis 
in his ſenatorial robes, execured by 
Nollekens ; and, at each angle, is à 
niche, apyropriated to the reception 
of the buſts of the late marquis of 
Granby, fir George Saville, and 
others of his intimate friends, which 
are now preparing by the ſame ex- 
cellent artiſt, 

The ſecond ory preſents, on each 
fide, a ttiumyhal arch of the Co- 
rinthian order, in the centre of 
which is an elegant ſarcopiagus, 
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This of courſe is an empty one ; 
the remains of the late marquis hav- 
ing been interred in the cathedral at 
York. 
The third ſtory conſiſts of a dome, 
ſupported by twelve pillars of the 
compoſite order; in the centre of 
which is to be placed the ſtatue of 
Virtue, emblematical of the great 
and illuſtrious qualities by which the 
truly patriotic marquis was diſtin- 
uiſhed, 
This ſtryQure was begun in De- 
cember 1785, and the laſt ſtone to 
finiſh the dome, was drawn up an 
the 11th inſtant. The ceremony of 
placing it was performed in the ac- 
cuſtomed manner, by lord Milton, 
ſon and heir to earl Fitzwilliam, a 
child about two years old, The 
young lord placed on the ſtone a 
bank note ot ten pounds, for the 
workmen, in the preſence of the earl 
his father, and a very numerous and 
reſpectable company,— The archi- 
tect was John Carr, eſq. The prin- 
cipal maſon, Mr. I homas Hobton ; 
but the work was chiefly conducted 
by his nephew, Mr. Samuel Sykes, 
who with nine others, performed the 
the whole, | 


SEPTEMBER. 


_ 1. On Wedneſday came on at 
Edinburgh, before the high court 
ot Juſticiary, the trial of William 
Brodie and George Smith, for break- 
ing into the general exciſe- office for 
Scotland in the night of the 5th of 
March laſt, and ſtealing bank-notcs 
and money. The trial commenced 
at a quarter before nine in the morn= 
ing, and the evidence was not cloſed 
till after one the next morning, 
when the whole was ſummed up by 
the lord advocate on the part gf the 
crown, and by the priſoner's coun- 
ſel. The lord juſtice clerk then 
gave his charge to the jury, which 


manœuvre: lying almoſt in a 
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laſted till near fix o'clock, when 
they were incloſed, and at one re. 
turned a verdict, unanimouſly fad. 
ing the priſoners guilty. A motion 
was then made tor an arreſt of judg. 
ment, which their lordſhips unani. 
moutly rejected; and the lord juttice 
clerk paſled ſentence on the priſons 
ers to be executed on \Wednelday 
the 1ſt of October. 

Hereford, Sept. 3. Yeſterday mort- 

ing the foundation-ſtone of the vgrear 
nave of our cathedral was laid iu the 
preſence of a large concourſe ot peo» 
ple, the biſhop, dean, and many mem» 
bers of the church, attending. 
In opening the old foundations of 
the cathedral, for the above pur. 
poſe, a large ſtone being removed, 
a cavity of maſon-work was diſco- 
vered in which was found a ſkeletor, 
with ſeveral pieces of very coarſe 
woollen cloth, faſtened together 
with wooden ſkewers ; bur not the 
fmalleſt remains of a coffin. 

6. Saturday, a ſtatue of fir Eyre 
Coote was eretted in the Eaſt India 
houſe, in the ſame place where are 
erected the ſtatues ot lord Clive, ad- 
miral Pococke, and general Law- 
rence; and in a nich on « line 
with them. By order of the di- 
rectors, it is Executed in a modern 
dreſs, and has on the inſignia of the 
Order of the Bath. 

11. Thwiſday the Golden Lion, 
captain Rankin, of Liverpool, ++ 
nved in tha: port, from the North 
Sea, with thirteen fiſh, ot very 15:32 
ſize. This veſſel was one oft c 
which were embayed in thc e, 
whence the whole tortunate'y - 
tricated themſelves by the toilo:ng 
line, 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
the crews faltened ſtrong cables, 


[September, 


which communicated with every 
ſhip, and bound them together, In 


this manner they continped for ſe- 
veral days, When a Hiff wind at Welk 


and» 
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and-by- North filled all the r fails, 
and their united force at length fer 
them free, withour much damage. 
Two ſhips belonging to Scar borough, 
three to Newcaſtle and Bor»ughſ- 
toyneſs, and a Swede, were thus de- 
lizered it m the moſt imminent dun- 
er, and failed for their reſpec- 
tire ports in company, on the 14th 
of Auguſt. yh 

&. Omer”s, Sept. 9. Within a mile 
of this place is a camp for 40,000 
men. Laſt night a play-houſe, 
built on the heath for the purpoſe 
of the camp, broke down, during the 
repreſentation of Richard Cœur de 
Leon, by which accident thirty per- 
ſons were killed on the ſpot, and 
upwards of one hundred and fifty 
were dangeroully wounded ;3 among 
the latter was the principal attre{s, 
who had her back broke ſhort in 
wo; the builder was inſtantly 
ſeized and conveyed to priſon, for 
building the theatre in fo flight a 
manner. 

18. At the concluſion of the ſeſ- 
ſions, this day, at the Old Bailey, 
George Barrington (who had been 
apprehended ſome months ago, 
charged with a robbery on the per- 
fon of Mr. Le Meſurier; and who, 
having effected his eſcape, by the 
connivance of the conſtable, from 
the Brown Bear, in Bow-ſtreer, had 
thereby incurred the penalties of an 
outlawry, for not appearing to a 
bill of indictment preferred againſt 
him) was put to the bar, and in- 
formed by the recorder, that he was 
to be remanded ro Newgate, O. 
this intimation, he thus addreſſed 
the court, with that propriety, and 
eren eloquence, which he had more 
than once before occaſion to diſplay 
at the ſame bar, 

May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 

* As I am before the court, and 
if I do not treſpaſs upon your lord- 
Mip's üme, 1 humbly requeſt that I 
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may be permitted to ſtate a few cir- 
cumſtances. I was removed from a 
very diſtant part of the kingdom, in 
July laſt, by a writ of habeas corpus. 
efore the habeas was obtained, T 
knew nothing of a bill of indictment 
having been found againſt me, and 1 
had no knowledye of the outlaw 
till I was removed to London : if 
had, I ſhould have immediately ſub- 
mitted to it; for, my lord, notwith- 
ſtanding the confident aſſertions 
which have appeared in ſome er- 
roneous, I will not ſay malevo- 
lent, prints, and elſewhere, I am 
credibly informed, the charge laid 
azainſt me, before the _—_— 
was merely on ſuſpicion; and it 
is very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that a perſon under ſuch circum- 
ſtances would ſubjet himſelf to 
a proceſs ſo ſummary as outlawry, 
who was at all aware of the conſe- 
uences; nor will the liberal ſpirit 
of the laws doom a man to death be- 
caufe it appears that he has been 
negligent. As to the indictment, I 
am ready, my lord, to rake my trial 
at a moment's warning; and if, on 
a fair and imparnal hearing, I ſhall 
be convicted, I will how to the ſen- 
tence of the law with the moſt ſub- 
miſſive obedience, But, my lord, I 
am given to underſtand that I am 
not to be allowed the benefit of a 
trial ; that a proceſs which has lain 
d--rmant for ages is to be revive in 
my particular inſtance ; that fictious 
p! opagated in newſpapers are to be 
held as evidence : and anonymous 
inſinuations to ſupply the place of 
facts, in order to prove me guilty. 

„I am alfo given to underſtand, 
my lord, that by the adviſers of the 
preſent meaſure it is intended as a 
recedent for the rifing generation, 
— plaukble this may found, 
however fairly it may promiſe to 
lead to popularity, I humbly con- 
celve the rifing generation will have 

(C 3) but 
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but little reaſon to thank ſuch re- 
formers for curtailing the molt va- 
luable privilege of a Britiſh ſubject, 
and eſtabliſhing a precedent to ſet 
afide the trial by jury, when the life 
of a fellow-ſubject is at ſtake, and 
where the crime at worſt is but theft 
on ſuſpicion, neither perpetrat- 
ed with violence, nor aggravated 
by cruelty, In the moſt rigorous 
nurſuit of juſtice, candour ſhould 
never be loſt, If the gentlemen 
concerned in the proſecution per- 
fiſt in deoying me a trial, either 
from a conſciouſueſs of inability to 
ou my guilt, or from a miſguided 
ury againſt an unfortunate man, 
who has never heen accuſed of vio- 
lence or cruelty even by the voice 
of calumny itſelf, however loud it 
may have been raiſed againſt him ; 
yet I truſt the court, from the die- 
tates of benevolence, will not deny 
me the means of defence which a 
caſe ſo hard and uncommon may 
require, : 

“% The gentlemen concerned on 
the part of the proſecution have been 
applied to for leave for my counfel 
and ſolicitor to examine the pro- 
ceedings againſt me, and they have 
been denied, Surcly they will not 
keep me altogether i the dark, and 
deprive me of all poffthility of de- 
fending myſelf, The occupaiion of 
a ſurgeon is :ut all times limited, 
without an extenſive acquaint- 
ance, and many fricads, wuh an 
unblemiſhed character. It muſt be 
ſtill more ſo in a priſon, which can- 
not afford even moderate emolument, 
and where I find the expence to be 
very heavy. I am, therefore, under 
the neceſſit w of requeſting that your 
lordſhip will have the goodnels to 
recommend that my counſel and ſoli- 
citor may be enabled to iuſpect the 

roceedings.“ 


The court heard this ſpeech with 


(Ser tember, 


profound attention, and the te. 
corder replied as follows : 
6 Mr. Barrington, 

It is only neceſſary for me t 
obſerve to you, in the ſituation in 
which you at preſent ſtand, that you 
appear to be committed, moved by 
habeas _ to the gaol of Newgar, 
under a ju _ of outlawry, aliov. 
ed to be duly pronounced again! 
you, If that judgment had been 
returned on record to this court, the 
arguments which you have adranc- 
ed would have had great weigh: 
As you have been attainted by the 
judgment of the law, the only thing 
this court could do with that attain- 
der, while it remains in force and un- 
reſerved, would be not to pronounce 
judgment, but to award execution of 
the ſentence of the law. 

* The court has been informed, 
that it is the intention of the pro- 
ſecutor to remove the proceeding; 
into his majeſty's court of King's. 
bench, 

« It occurs to me, that this in- 
tention is proper, both from the 
conſ-quences of the precedent to 
the public, and it is favourable t9 
you, as giving you an opportunity 
to bring a writ of error in that court, 
which has the ſupreme juriſcition 
in the kingdom. in order to reverſe 
that outlawry, if any error ſhould be 
found in the proceedings, 

It only remains, therefore, to 
take notice of another circum 
ſtance, —the application you have 
made to inſpect the proceedings, 
which not being before the couit, 
this court can make no order on that 
ſubject which could be compullory, 
and a recommendation pronounced 
by perſons in a judicial ſituation, 
in caſes where they hare no autho- 
rity to make an order, is improptr. 
Your application, unleſs vou can 
obtain a copy of the proceedings by 
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the conſent of the proſecutor, muſt 
be made to the court of King's- 
bench. After the record is returned 
before them, if the court think it 
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n 1 proper, they will order it, and will 
you take care that you ſhall not be pre- 
I by judiced in point of time, but that 
Are, you ſhall have a proper opportunity 
Ow. of urging by counſel whatever may 
in! be deemed material. 

cen « The legal conſequences of the 
the outlawry, and the effe& of the at- 
ne- tainder, if not reverſed, is the judg- 
he, ment of death, in point of law, al- 
he ready extended againſt you; and this 
Ny is not obſolete law, but 1s the un- 
n. doubted ſubliſting law of this coun- 
n. tay. Courts of juſtice, however, 


conſidering that, in ſome caſes, it 
may be a haſty operation of the law, 
have always liſtened to every at- 
tempt to aſſign errors in the out- 
lawry, by which the attainder may 
be reverſed, and the party labouring 
under it reſtored to the benefit of a 
trial by his country. 

© I have no doubt, but when this 
matter comes betore the court of 
King's-bench, they will ſhew all the 
indulgence which the law will per- 
mit,” | 

Oxford, Sept. 20. A few days ago 
a white partridge of moſt beautiful 
plumage was ſhiot in the pariſh of 
Aſh, in Surrey, by « farmer of that 


ſprung in the covey, and ſhot ar, a 
tw days preceding, by the marquis 
of Loth an, to whom it was after- 
wards preſented by the farmer. His 
lordſhip has employed Mr. Elmer 
to make a painting ot it. 

22. An anonymous letter was late- 
ly received by lord Bute, including 
Bank notes to the value of 3cool, 
The few lines that accompanied it 
ſtated merely, „that it was to be 
taken as the payment of a debt;“ 
bu: of what natute his lordſhip can 
iorm no conjecture, 


village. The ſame bird had been.. 
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29. William Gill, eſq. elected 
lord mayor: the chamberlain and 
other officers, re- elected as uſual. 


OCTOBER. 
1, Monday Mr, Wyatt of Pall. 


mall, received a letter by the penny- 
poſt, in which which was incloſed a 
ol. bank-note, In the letter was 
written: ** Sir, about four years 
ago I was drove to great diſtren, 
and rubbed you on Hounflow-heath 
of ſeven guineas ; the only robbery 
I ever committed, I have juſt had a 
plentiful fortune left me, and have 
ſent you the incloſed, which will 
pay the principal with intereſt, 
Signed S. T. £511 

2. The underwriters of London, 
as a teſtimony of gratitude for emi- 
nent ſervices and merits, have order» 
ed an elegant ſervice of plate to be 
preſented to James Wemyſs, eſq. 
now reſident at Muſſelburgh in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, late 
commander of the Chriſtianus Sep- 
timus, in the Eaſt India trade, who 
on the 4th of Auguſt 1786, in bis 
ſingle vetlel, at Succadana, on the 
coalt of Borneo, engaged with, and 
beat off, ſeven piratical Malacca veſ- 
ſels, after having been boarded by 
the Malays, and by his 3 ſays 
ed his ſhip. The officers and crew 


of the Chriſtianus Septimus, hare 


alſo been handſomely rewarded for 
their bravery on the above occa- 
ſion. 

3. On the iſt inſtznr, William 
Brodie and Gorge Smith, for rob- 
bing the exciſe- oſſice at Edinburgh, 
were executed at the new gallows, 
lately erected at the weſt end of the 
Lukenbooths. Brodie appears to 
have been the very Macheath a hich 
Gay drew ſome years befote he was 
born. When dreſſing to go tothe place 
ot execution, and the minitter came 
to pray by bim, he deficed hini to make 
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his prayer as ſhort as poſſible, or he 
ſhould be too late, as the 
would wait for him. He had his 
his bair elegantly dreſled, and put on 
a full ſui; or blk; ſported with the 
executioner at the gallows, who had 
brought ropes unfit for the purpoſe 
for which they were providcd. 
Smith, on th other hand, was al- 
together as penitent, and died like a 
Chriſtian. Brodie died like a bra- 
vo.—Soch characters as his, in- 
ſtead of meeting with applauſe, 
ſhould be held in deteſtation. 
Philadelthia, Aug. 5. The judi- 
eious management of the female 
convicts in the workhouſe of this 
city, under the new penal law, me- 
rits great approbation, Theſe wo- 
men, who entered that priſon with 
diſſolute diſpoſitions, equally un- 
willing and incapable of engaging 
in any profitable employment, have, 
by a ftrict but not cruel ſuperin- 
tendance, been gradually reconcil- 
ed to labour and induſtry, and, by 
a patient attention, have been in- 
ſtructed in ſevera! uſeful and in- 
genious vccupations, Befides fur- 
niſhing coarſe linen and articles of 
ſummer wear, for the convicts of 
the other ſex, a very conſiderable 
uantity of fine linen has been made 
2 public ſale, by this unhappy 
ſiſte r hood, who were before ignorant 
in every branch of that manufac- 
ture. By ſuch means, punifhmeot 
is directed to its nobleſt end, the re- 
formation of the offender ; who hav- 
ing thus acquired a ſkill by which an 
honeſt livelihood may be obtained, 
will be under no temptation to re- 
turn to the paths ot vice, and ma 
hereafter make atonement to ſoci- 
ety for thoſe tranſgreſſions, which 
more trequently proceed from the 
want of reputable reſources, than 
from were depravity of mind. 
6. Mr. Hariock, of Ely, has im- 
proved the mechaniſm of pump- 


(Oftober, 


work in a very great degree. He haz 
invented a pump with a two inch 
bore, that will ta fe a barrel of wa. 
ter in a minute, 

9. A very drea'ifu} calamity hg 
juſt befallen the town of Kirkwall, 
m the Orkneys, — Owing to the 
heavy rains that fell on the 2d and 
4th of October, the tao dam dykes 
adjojning to the town, on the Burn 
of Papdale (which is dry in ſum. 
mer), broke down ſuddenly, about 
three o'clock on the gth curien, 
and the vaſt quantity of water con- 
tained in them burſt with ſuch a- 
mazing rapidity, carrying huge 
ſtones before it, that no human ex- 
ertion could prevent it progreſs! It 
overflowed the largeſt, richeft, aud 
moſt populous part of the town, con» 
taining above 1600 ſouls, The bridge 
was damaged greatly; flones torn 
out of the ſtreets, and above two 
hundred houfes, ſhops, and apurt- 
ments laid under water. Goods were 
waſhed out of them, and vaſt, quan» 
tities of furniture, meal, malt, bar- 
rels, tubs, bed-cloaths, &c. &c. to- 
tally deſlroyed. 

Florence, Sept. 26. The granc- 
duke has juſt ſuppreſſed the nun- 
ciature in Tutfcany, and given to 
the archbiſhops and biſhops the cog- 
nizance of the cauſes which for» 
merly belonged to that tribunal. 
The nuncios are now to be conhder- 
ed in no other light than as ambaſ- 


ſadors from the pope. 


Pari, Of. 6. M. Gois, proſeſ- 
ſor of the royal academy of paint- 
ing and ſculpture of Paris, bas pre- 
duced, under the direction, and on 
the principle of M. Vincent, pro- 
feſſor of the Veterinarian ſchool, the 


model of a flead horſe, complete in 


all the minuteſt parts of anatomy. 
He propoſes to exhibit many other 
animals in the ſame manner, fo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſury to painters and 
ſculpiors. 


11. The 


vr, 
hay 11, The emperor of Morocco 
neh reſented the Dutch ambaſlador, 
Wa. when at Mequinez with the cap» 
tain, matey and crew of the Englith 
hag loop Minerva, which was calt 
all, au ay near Cape Bojador in March 
the laſt, They arrived at Gibraltar Bay, 
nd palleugers in the Delft Dutch man 
28 of war. 
rn 12. Mr. Wilkinſon, of Cartmell, 
n. in Lancaſhire, whoſe ingenuity is 
ut univerſally acknovledged, has re- 
u, ceived orders for caſhing pipes for 
f. an extent of forty miles, 10 ſupply 
as the city of Paris with water, 
ze 16. On Saturday morning, be- 
(+ tween ont and three o'clack, the 
t palace of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
d bury was broke open by ſome vil- 
. laius, who got over the garden wall, 


and entered the houſe by breaking 

through the brickwork which has 

been recently erected to block up a 
. door at the end of the paſſage, that 
leads immediately to the plat?- 
rooms, whence they ſtole plate to 
the amount of upwards of 20c0l. — 
And this morning, between twelve 
and one, Richard Coventry, a light» 
erman, was navigating a barge from 
London-bridge, to the Surtey- de 
of Black- iriars. About a half- way 
up Bank-lide he was ſet faſt by the 
nde; he moored the barge and 
was returning home, when paſſing 
through the alley, cloſe to Bank- 
ſide · pond, at the back of the Goat- 
Ale-bouſe, he diſcoverd a light in a 
curpenter's yard, and heard the 
ſound of hammers ; he was induced 
to be curious, and diſcovered five 
perſons hammering tankards, tu- 
reens, ſpoons, &c. &c. the utenſils 
appeared to be covered with dirt and 
filth, Ir (truck him that this was 
the plate which was ſtolen from the 
archbiſhap, and/he immediately call- 
ed his fellow bargeman and a boy, 
and arming themſelves with two old 


piſtols and a cutlaſs, they burſt into 
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the place, apd ſurpriſed the thieves 
at their work : tour of them got off— 
the fifth jumped upon a pile of tim- 
ber, but being ſurrounded was ob- 
liged to deſcend, and was taken in- 
to cuſtody by the watchmen. Four 
large bags ot plate were found upon 
the ſpot, and theſe all tarniſt ed 
black, having bern ghrown into the: 
adjoining ditch. "The plate was pro- 
duced, and ſeveral pieces of it were 
beat cloſe together, ſo as to render 
it impoſſible to be identified ; but ic 
was not ſo with the greater quantity, 
which was clearly proved tv be the 
property of the archbiſnop.— The 
priſoner, whoſe name is Edwards, 
was committed to the New Jail, 
Southwark. 

18. William Everett, and Samuel 
Dawſon, two boys, about ſourteen 
years old, were nied at the Guild- 
hall, in Weſtminſter, for feloniouſly 
aſſaulting Frances Gilſon, with in» 
tent to burn and deſtroy her clothes, 
by maliciouſly throwing upon her 
apparel, a certain quantity of oil of 
vitriol, 

This offence is made tranſporta- 
tion by ſtatute 6 Geo. I. ſubject 
to the exerciſe of a diſcretionary 
power inthe court to moderate the 
puniſhment according to the Cir» 
cumſtances of the caſe. 

The proſecutrix depoſed, that as 
ſhe was paſſing about her lawful bu» 
ſineſs, the priſoners being together, 
one of them came up to her and ſaid 
to the other, * do it,“ and that in- 
ſtantly they threw ſomething upon 
her clothes, which very much burat 
them. 

The priſoners made no defence, 
but an apothecary in Oxendon- 
ſtreet, their maſter, gare them a 
good character. They were both 

ound guilty of this offence, and of a 
ſimilar one againſt Sophia Burnham. 

After Mr. Mainwaring had con- 


ſulted with the other magiſtrates, by 
a 
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addreſſed the priſoners as follows: 


„ William Everett and Samuel 


Dawion, 

% You have been convicted of a 
crime the moſt dangerous to the 
community at large, fince no per- 
ſons who have occaſion to walk the 
ſtreet, would be ſa fe either by day or 
night, were offences of this deſcrip- 
tion to be committed, without the 
moſt exemplary pu ſhment, It is 
as wicked in its intention, as miſ- 
chievous in its conſequences ; for 
there is no knowing where it might 
end. The legiſlature, therefore, has 
juſtly annexed to a crime of ſuch 
magnitude, the greateſt puniſhment 
ſhort of that of death, namely, tranſ- 
portation. It is not without much 
difficulty, that the court have for- 
borne to ſentence you to the moſt ri- 
gorous puniſhment the law will al- 
low. It is the confideration of your 
tender years, that inclines them to 
mercy. With ſorrow, however, I 
obſerve, that you appear totally un- 
concerned in your preſent unfor- 
tunate fituation. Every. perſon in 
court ſeems to feel for you more than 
you do for yourſelves. Unhappy 
youths, the depravity of your minds 
apptars bur too evident 7 I hope, 
however, the ſentence I am about 
to pronounce, will lead you to that 
ſalutary reflection and compunction 
of heut that may work a change in 
your ſutur- lie, and induce you to 
become uſeful, inſtead of injurious 


to ſociety,” 


Mr. Mainwaring then pronounc- 
ed the ſentence, „that the priſon- 
ers be confined in prion tor the aſ- 
ſault on Frances Gilſon, three 
months, and be whipped in gaul ; 
and for the 2flaui; on Sophia Buru— 
ham, the further term of thrce 
months, and to be alſo whipped in the 
ſaid gaol.“ The ſecond impriſon- 
ment to commence from the ex- 
piration of the tirit, 


[November, 


20. A caſe reſpecting the game 
laws came on in the court of Kiny'.. 
bench, Norgrave verſus Othan, Mr 
Erſkine ſtated that this was an ation 
of treſpaſs, brought by the plaintif 
againſt the defendant for taking a 
hare, This hare was ſtarted on the 
plaintiff's grounds, but was killed on 
the ground of Mrs. Child, to whom 
the defendant was gamekeeper. 'T hi; 
gamekeeper came up, whipped the 
plaintiff's dogs away from the hart, 
and rode off with it. 

Lord Kenyon ſaid, it would he 
proper to take a ſpecial verdict and 
to make a caſe of it, as it was of 
great importanc to the people of 
wealth in the country. There was 
an old tradition reſpecting chancel. 
lor Cowper : A man came over bis 
lands, and when his lordſhip found 
fault with him he ſaid, that every 
man who ſtarted a hare in his own 
ground ought to purſue and kill 
it—only, if he went on another 
perſon's ground, an action might 
be brought of treſpaſs. The chan- 
cellor ſaid it might be ſo, and that 
the man might be a better lawyer 
on this point than he was. His lord- 
ſhip obſerved, there was ſome curi- 
ous diſcuſſion on this point in Black- 
ſtone's Commentaries. 

Lo!d Kenyon faid, he believed 
there was a diff-rence made with 
reſpect to certain kinds of ani» 
mals which were killed on another 
man's ground, as in the caſe of 
foxes ; no action of treſpaſs could 
be brought in this caſe, becauſe 
it was for the of ſociety that 
ſuch animals thould be killed. 
There was no aſſault upon the 
plaintiff's dogs, becauſe non conſeat, 
but the defendant whipped them off 
the hare to prevent them from tear- 
ing her to pieces, which was often 
neceſſary, His lordſhip recommend- 
ed it to Mr. Erſkine to take a ver- 
dict for a ſhilling, and to make Fo 

Cale 


game caſe of it. His lordſhip not being 
ng. certain of the law on this point, the 
Mr only circumſtance to be reterred to 
9 the conſideration of the court was, 
intif When a hare was ſtarted upou one 
wg a man's ground, and killed upon the 
the round of another, whoſe property 
d on It Was. 
dom His lordſhip ſaid, it has been held, 
bis that a diſtreſs might be taken of deer 
the in an encloſed park; but if they 
Ve, were in a foreſt, and have got out of 
the purlieus of the foreſt, they then 
be became general property. 
nd 22. Letters from Roſcau, in Do- 
of minica, mention a dreadful hurri- 
of cane in that iſland, on Thurſday the 
a 14th of Auguſt, Such was the de- 
te vaſtation it occaſioned, that the poſ- 
15 ſeffons of the planters, in many 
d places, exhibited a very meiancholy 
* picture. — At Martinico, the hurri- 
" cane was more dreadful (till ; whole 
l pariſhes having been laid waſte, and 
r many lives loſt. 


k Baltimore, July 25. Laſt Wedneſ- 
; day night came on the ſevereſt 
b ſtorm ever experienced here at this 
ſeaſon of the year. The wind at 
E. N. E. blew with unabated fury 
(accomapnied with heavy rain) for 
vpwards ef twelve hours, which oc- 
cafioned a moſt dreadful innunda- 
tion of the ſea, that deluged ail the 
wharfs, ſtores, and low grounds near 
the Baſon aid at Fell's Point, pro- 
ducing a ſcene of devaſtation and 
horror not to be deſcribed. Im- 
menſe quantities of ſugar, rice, ſalt, 
dry goods, and other valuable mer- 
chandize, were entirely ruined, 
Peterſburgh, (America), July 31. 
In the night of Wedneſday the 23d 
inſt.nt, we bad a molt violent ſlorm 
of wind and rain, which increaſed 
during the night to ſuch a deyree, 
as to blow down mauy very large 
trees, unroofed ſeveral houtes, de- 
ſtroyed a conliderable quantity of 
Indian corn, fruit, and did other 
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material damage. The deſtruction 
among the vefiels in Alizabeth Ri- 
ver and Hunpton Road, ſurpaſſes 
any thing of che kind ever kuown to 
have happened in this country. 
Many were driven a onſiderable 
diſtauce on land, ſome are totally 
loſt, and hardly one but whit has 
received ſuch damage as to be ren- 
dered incapable ot proceeding to ſea. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 23. Yelterday a 
leather cannon (made by Gavin 
Wilſon, for fir John Sinclair, of 
Ul-ler, baronet), was proved in 
the King's Park here. The experi- 
ment gave great ſatis faction to all the 
company preſeut. The cannon was 
fired three times without the ſmall- 
eſt apparent injury to the leather, 

Paris, Of. 18, The king has 
lately made a reform in the law pro- 
ceedings againſt criminals in his do- 
minions, which does great credit to 
his humanity, 

Firſt,.—he has abuliſhed the tor- 
ture ia toto; for, by a former edi, 
only that part or ſpecies of it was 
aboliſhed, which was called la gueſ- 
tion prelimi 1aire, or preliminary tor- 
ture. 

Secondly, —he has directed that 
coun el ſhall be immediately aſſigned 
to every perſon accuſed, that he may 
have every legal aſſiſtance, and be 
able to avail himſelf of any point of 
lau that may operate in his favour. 


Thirdly, —he has made it part of 


the iaw ot the land, that ſentence of 
death ſhall not be paſſed in tuture on 
any one, unleſs the par'y accuſed 
ſliall have been pronounced guilty 
by a majority of at leaſt three 
judges, 

N. B. In France the judges are 
the only jurors, and as the law ſtood 
before, a majority of one was ſuf- 
ficient to condemn a priſoner, In 
future, a majority of one may ac- 
quit ; bur there muſt be a majority 
of three to condemn, 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,—his majeſty has or- 
dained that the judges ſhall inform 
the counſel for the priſoner, hat 
the judgment is ta be, but that it 
ſhall not paſs till the very day of 
execution ; and that all forfeitures 
to the crown ſhall have relation to 
the day on which the judgment is 
paſſed, and not to that on which the 
crime 1s committed, 

'T bis laſt article has given a ſtrong 
impreſſion of the diſintereſtedneſs of 
the king, who inſtead of ſending his 
judges to hunt after torferitures, has 
afforded con victs the opportunity of 
ſecuring their property aud effects to 
their family. 

29. Of the many trials which 
have been made for the prevention 
of fire, under the conduct of David 
Hartley, eſq. that on Wedneſday laſt 
at the houſe on Putney Common 
was by far the moſt ſucceſsful, The 
late experiment was made in conſe- 
quence of a ſuggeſtion thrown out 
by the ſovereign on a former occa- 
fion. His majeſty approved highly 
of the former, made of double lath- 
ing, &c, as applicable to houſes to 
be erected in future, but wiſhed that 
ſome prevention of a ſimilar nature 
could be applied to houſes already 
built. The mode adopted in the late 
expeiiment was, underlaying the 
floors, &c. with ſhects of very thin 
copper; and this expedient was 
found to be of the moſt powerful 
effect. It not only repelled the flame 
in the firſt inſtance, but in every 
experiment oppoſed its progreſs by 
preventing the paſſage of the air 
through the interflices of the floor- 
ing. The ltairs were repeatedly ſet 
on fire at the different landing-places: 
large quantities of combuſtibles «ere 

laced in a cloſer and on the floors ; 
and the flames iſſued with uncommon 
violence through the windows; yet 
the fire never ſpread itſelf beyond 
the ſpot where it was firſt kindled, 
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and ſeveral perſons remained in th, 
upper floor without receiving any 
injury, except that of ſingeing thei; 
eye-brows by peeping too Curiouſy 
out of the wind: ws, 

Mr. Sheridan, lord Duncannyy, 
and fir Edward Hughes, were pr. 
ſent at the experiment. A com. 
mittee frem the court of aldermen, 
amongſt whom were fir Watkin 
Lewes, Meſſrs. Boz dell, Swayue, 
and Pickett, attended alſo in con. 
ſequence of a previous reſolution, 

Ferfailles, Of. 27. The Sicut 
Leſſeps, vice conſul at Croyſtadr, who 
was employed in the expedition un- 
der count de la Peyrouſe, in quality 
of interpreter of the king tor the 
Ruſſian language, arrived here the 
17th, and had the honour to be im- 
mediately preſented te the king by 
the count de la Luzerne, He was 
charged with diſpatches and the 
charts and journals of the coupt de 
la Peyroule, on the zoth Sept. 1787, 
from the port of Avatſka, or St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the ſouthern- 
moſt of the neareſt ifland of Kam- 
ſchatka. 

The ſhip which the Ruſſians ſend 
annvally from Okotſkoi to Avaiſka, 
having failed laſt year, the Sicut 
Leſſeps determincd to travel by 
land all round the ſea of Okotſkoi 
or Penginæ, to gain the grand con- 
tinent of Afia, but the bad ſeaſon 
and frequent ſtorms kept him near 
the iſland until the 2 th of Janu- 
ary following, when he began his 
route along + A couſt of Kamichatka, 
Ariiviog at the iſthmus which joins 
this land to the continent, he went 
on the coalt of the ſea of Penginæ, 
paſſing by Ingiga, and after many 
difficulties and dangers he arrived 
on the gth of May at Okotſkoi. 
This part of his journey he per- 
formed on fledges drawn by the 
Kamſchatdale dogs, or rein-deer, 
according to che cuſtom of the coun» 

uy 
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be paſſed through. The over- 
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7 flowing of immenſe torrents, on ac- 
197 count of the melting of the Ice, 
bo, kept him at Okotſkoi till the 8th of 
”P june. The moment the Lena was 
non navigable, he embarked, and return- 
0 ed up that river as high as Juſ- 
Us koutſki, where he arrived the be- 
_ pinning of Auguſt, He ſet out 
"Va theyce on the 11th, and paſſed 
= through Tomlk, Tobolſki, Cathe- 
*. rineburgh, Kiſan, N ynci-Nocogo- 
on- g 
rod, Moſcow, Tuer, and Novogo- 
1 rod-Velikoi, crofling all the wide 
rivers of Siberia, He performed 
bo * K 
= this journey on a kibith, or Ruſſian 
t carriage, unhung, and arrived at 
55 Peierſburgh the 25th of September. 


he He left that city on the 24th. His 
excellent conſlutution, bis ardour, 
y and activity, enabled him to ſup- 
port the fatigues and dangers at- 
tendant on a journey of 4000 
leagues, through ſuch unfrequent- 
ed and thinly-iubabited countries. 

The following is an extract of 
the diſpatches which he brought to 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty from the 
count de la Peyrouſe. 

The king's frigate La Bouſſole and 
L'Aftrolabe, the former commanded 
by the count de la Peyrouſe, and the 
latter by viſcount de Langle, ſailed 
from Breſt the 1ſt Auguit, 1785. 
After having touched at the illes 
of Madeira and Teneriffe to get in 
ſome wine, and thoſe of Martin Vas 
and Trinity, to aſcertain their geo- 
graphical poſitions, they made ſome 
reſearches in the Southern Occan, 
and paſſed the ſtrait of Le Mair the 
25th January 1786. 

On the 25th of February the 
count put in at Conception Bay, in 
Chili, The 8th of April he ap- 
proached the Eaſter Hlands. Gn 
the 28th of May he was in fight of 
Owhyhee, where captain Cock fo 
uniortunately ended his glorious 

&areer. The count was particularly 
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attentive in examining ſuch iflands 
as the celebrated Engliſh navigator 
could not viſit. He left the Kind- 
wich Iſlands on the iſt of June, 
bent his courſe to North America, 
and caſt anchor near i's coaſt, on the 
234 of that month, at the height of 
3 St. Elias in bo degrees of lati- 
tude, He has examined that p.rt of 
the coalt comprehended between the 

ont of his 2 and the port of 

— at 36 degrees of lati- 
tude, 


Captain Cook, owing to contrary 


winds, could reconnoitre but ſome 
poriions of it, from diſtance to di- 
ſtance, and had only gone down as 
far as the 43d degree, The count 
has connected his diſcoveries with 
thoſe of the Engliſh navigator, and 
with the reſearches made by ſea 
and land by the Spaniards of Cali- 
ſornia. He fer ſail from port Mont- 
trery the 24th of September, tra- 
verſed the great ocean, in order to 
go to the continent of Afia, and diſ- 
covered, in eroſſing it, ſome uninha- 
bited iſlands, 

The 15th of December he was in 
ſight of Aſſoon Song, one of the 
Mariana lands, and caſt anchor the 
zd of January 1787 at Macao. 

He quitted Macao on the 6th of 
February, and proceeded on the 
28th 8. in Manilla Bay, where 
he took in ſome proviſions for his 
further voyage. He left Manilla the 
gth of April, and after having paſſed 
to the eaſt of Formoſa, directed his 
courſe between the ifles of Japan 
and the peninſula of Corea, the caſt- 
ern parts of which he examined, and 
went up as high as 52 degrees, by 
a narrow channel, unknown to Eu- 
ropean ttavigators, and formed by the 
coaſts of Eallern Tartary on one fide, 
and by two large iſlands on the other, 
on ſome parts of which he made the 
neceſſary obſervations. The north- 
ern extremity of this channel hav- 

ing, 
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ing been found obſtructed by ſhelves 
and ſands, that rendered the paſ- 
ſage im racticable, he reſumed his 
courſe nd and diſcovered in 
46 degrees of latitude a ſtrait that 
led him to the ſea, which lies weſt 
of the Kurile iſles, through which 
he found a paſſage, and thence went 
to Avatſka port, on the ſouth fide of 
the peninſula of Kamſchatka, where 
he caſt anchor the 6th of Septem- 
ber. 

A five months navigation in an 
unknown ſea, in the midſt of thick 
fogs, almoſt conſtantly rifing, muſt 
have been extremely painful and 
dangerous, but it will be of great 
ſervice in clearing up a very intereſt- 
ing point in geography ; it will fur- 
niſh a perfect knowledge of « vaſt 
tract of land, of which the very ex- 


iſtence was doubted ; and theſe diſ- 
| *coveries will add new lights to thoſe 


made by the Ruſſians in that north- 
ern pait of the globe. The people 


who inhabit the iſlands the count has 
"vifited had not the leaſt idea of the 


Europeans, or of any other nation 
of the great continent; they were 


very humane and hoſpitable ; but 


their ſoil afforded no productions, 


that may invite, in the leaſt, our 


trading veſſels, The crew were in 
perfect health on the zoth of Sep- 
tember 1787; and, although theſe 
two frigates have been two years at 
ſea, there is not the leaſt appearance 
of the ſcurvy on board of either. 
The conſtant and paternal care of 
the officers for the welfare of their 


'fellow-adventurers, will preſerve 


them, it is to be hoped, till the end 
of their voyage, from thoſe mala» 
dies that may be looked upon as 


additional dangers in long naviga- 


tions. Aſter having taken in ſome 
proviſions at Avatſka, the count pro- 


. Poſed to put to ſea again on the 15th 


of October, to explore the ſouthern 


* It was ſuppoſed he 


load, 


might return to France in jul 
Auguſt 1789. My 
29. At a numerous and very re. 
ſpectable meeting of gentlemen of 
the medical profeſſion, at the Gray'; 
Inn coffee. houſe, Holborn, conven, 
ed by public advertifement, for th: 
purpoſe of taking into conlideration 
the expediency of forming a 80. 
ciety for the Relief of the Widows 
and Orphans of Medical Men, in the 
City of London and its Vicinity,” 
it was unanimoufly determined that 
a ſociety ſhould be eſtabliſhed, un. 
der the above mentioned title, 

Several regulations were agreed 
to, and the following gentlemen 
were elected into office for the en- 
ſuing year. 

PRESIDENT. 
Sir George Baker. 
VICE PRESIDENTS, 
Dr. Healde, Mr. Grirdall, 
Dr, Milman, Mr. Pitts, 
Dr. Garthſhore, Jobn Hunter, eſa. 
Dr, Lettſom, Mr. Blizatd, 
Dr. Blane, Mr. Moore, 
Sir Wm. Fordyce, Mr. Neviſon, 
TREASU RS. 
Dr. Douglas, Dr. John Sims, 
Dr. Denman. Dr. Denniſon, 
REGISTER. 
Dr. Hawes, 
DIRECTORS. 
Dr. Squire, Mr, Parkinſon, 
Dr. Cooper, Mr. Ridout, 
Rice Davis, eſq. Mr. T. Wheeler, 
Mr, Rendall, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Pugh, 
Mr. Milward, Mr. G. Wilſon, 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. William Chamberlaine. 

o. Coloncl Cathcart, late am- 
baſſador from Great Britain to the 
emperor of China, died on board 
the Veſtal frigate in the ſlraits of 
Banca, and his remains were buried 
in a ſmall iſland, the territory of 
the Dutch, with an inſcription to 
his memory, cut oh a wooden pil 
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ar, by order of fir James Strachan, 


the commander. 
On the death of the colonel, the 


fre. 

en of Veltal returned, and touched at the 
a5 Cape, where the circumfiance was 
ven made known to colonel Gordon, the 


Dutch commandant, ' The council 
were convened, and reſolved to diſ- 


patch a frigate with marble, ſtone, 
ons dc. to erect a very handſome monu- 
the ment, more durable, on the ſpot 
ly," where the wooden pillar was erect- 
hat ed, with the inſcription to be en- 


iN gtaved both in Engliſh and Dutch. 
31. In the Journal de Phyſique 
of Thoulouſe, a very ingenious 
Memoire has been publiſhed, by 
M de Puymarin, jun. deſcribing a 
new invention of engraving upon 
| glaſs, by means of the fluor acid. 
This is by far the happieſt applica- 
tion yet made of that liquor. M, 
de Puymaria relates his fucceſs. in 
various experiments, made to prove 
the ſolvent qualities of the acid, 
which led to a full conviction that 
it had nearly the ſame power on 
glaſs, as aqua fortis and other acids 
have on copper -and other metals, 
He therefore imĩtated the proceſs 
of etching on copper with aqua 
fortis, He covered a plate of glaſs 
with a thin coat of wax, ſurround- 
ed by low edges of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance ; and having ſketched ſome 
figures with a ſharp-pointed inſtru- 
ment, he poured on a * of 
acid, and expoſed the whole to the 
ſun's heat. He ſoon obſerved the 
ſtrokes he had made in the wax 60- 
rered with a white powder, ariſing 
from the ſolution of the glaſs. Ar 
the expiration of four or tive hours, 
he took off the wax, and waſhed the 
* glaſs. With the greateſt pleaſure, 

he now ſaw evidence of the certainty 

of his conjecture; and he affirms 

that, by theſe means, an intelligent 
_ artiſt might engrave an the hardeſt 
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laſs or cryſtal any thing that can 
engraven ou copper. 


NOVEMBER. 
1. Joſeph Mitton, a ſoldier of the 


foot-guards, was tried at Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, belore lord Kenyon and a 
ſpecial jury, for an affault upon 
Mr. Creſpigny, near Cecil. ſtreet. 

The indictment, comained three 
counts, viz. for an aſſault with in- 
tent to kill; for ſtriking the pro- 
ſecutor with a bayonet, being an in- 
ſtrument of death ; and alſo for a 
common aſſault. 

Mr. Erſkine flated, that the me- 
lancholy conſequences of the aſſault 
had been ſuch a dereliction of the 
memory of his unfortunate client, 
that he ſhould be under the neceſ- 
ſity of conducting the proſecution 
without calling him as a witneſs in 
ſupport of his own indictment, 

Nathanial Cooke, an apprentice 
in the Strand, near Southampton- 
ſireet, ſwore that, on Friday the 
23d of May, while he was ſtandin 
at his maſter's door, the Bank-guar 
marched along abreaſt. The proſe- 
cutor was peaceably walking on the 
kirb-ſtone; he ſaw a ſoldier puſh 
him offabout two or three feet trom 
the path-way ; upon which Mr, 
Creſpigny ſtruck him a blow with a 
cane he had in his hand. The ſol- 
dier then went off the pavement, put 
his muſket down, and, holding it in 
an horizontal direction, ſtabbed Mr. 
Creſpigny in the neck, in conſe- 
gouney of which the blood ifſued , 
orth. 

Three other witneſſes who were 
preſent at the tranſaction, ſpoke to 
the ſame effect, but they varied 
from each other reſpecting the po- 
ſition of the guards, and in ſome 
other circumſlances of little conſe · 


quence in the opinion of the court. 
Ro- 
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Robert Ives ſwore, that he ſaw 
Joſeph Mitton, early on Saturday 
morning the 24th, and on alking 
the reaſon for his being off his duty 
fo ſoon, he told him he had obtain. 
ed permiſſion from his adjutant. He 
then informed the witnefs, ** that 
he had been ſtruck the preceding 
diy m the Strand, by a perſon who 
appeared to be a gentleman, but 
whoſe behaviour. did not correſpond 
wich that character; but (continu- 
ed he) © d— n his blood I have 
twigged him ſomewhere, and left 
him almoſt dead, and here is his 
blood on my bayonet,” — The wit- 
neſs looked at the bayonet and found 
bloody. The defendam then ex- 
prefied himſelf perfectly eaſy, as to 
the confequence of the wound he 
had inflifted, ſaying it happened 
while he was on duty, and therefore 
the corps would defend him. On 
Monday the 25th the witneſs ſaw 
him again at a public houſe, in 
which he heard an account of the 
aſſault read from a news- paper. The 


defendant on hearing it, ſaid, it 


was no matter if he had killed the 
raſcal,” or to that purport. 

Mr. Jeſſe Foot, ſurgeon, was then 
examined. He deſcribed the depth 
of the 'woutd. It was evident it had 
been given by the act of man. From 
Its nature it was impoſſible to pro- 
ceed from the accidental fall of a 
bayonet. The ſtroke had penetrat- 


ed through the membrane of the 


ear, and had reached the bone. He 
found Mr. Creſpigny ſo dangerouſ- 
ly ill, in conſequence of this wound, 
that he recommended Mr. Potts, 


and an eminent phyſician to attend 


him. His pulſe was up to 112, and 


- afterwards to 130, and he became 


delirivus, and ſpit blood for two or 


three days. The effect of this diſ- 


aſter had produced a conſtant ring- 
ing in the ears, and a confuſion and 
giddineſs in his head. 


[ November, 


For the defendant, many ſoldien 
belonging to the guard were called, 
who ſeverally depoſed, that the defen. 
dant received a blow from Mr, Cre. 
pigny with a cane upon the arm, and 
which was ſo violent as to occafion 
him to drop his bayonet, and that en. 
dea vouring to catch it, with his right 
hand, it accidentally produced the 
wound in queſtion. Theſe witneſſes 
contradicted each other very ma. 
terially upon their croſs examina. 
tion. | 

Major Hill ſtated, that he ſaw the 
defendant's arm on the evening in 
which the tranſaction happracd, 
and that it was very black, 

A ſurgeon alſo ſwore, that he had 
examined the defendant's arm, and 
that a violent blow was the cauſe of 
the mark he diſcovered upon it, 

Lord Kenyon, after accurately 
ſumming vp the evidence, declared 
his opinion to be, that in cafe Mr, 
Creſpigny had died in conſequence 
of this aſſuult, he did not conceive 
it would have been a murder, be- 
cauſe, the unfortunnte wound ap- 
peared to have been given from the 
ſudden itritation of rhe moment, and 
not from -any previous malice, or 
malignity of mind, -againſt the pro- 
ſecwror. 

The jury acquitted the defendant 
upon the count of an aſſault with 
an intention to murder, but found 
him guilty on the count ouly, by 
which he was charged with a com- 
mon affault, ; 

The indid ment againſt Mr. Creſ- 
pigny, (/e page (21), was drop 
ped; no evidence appearing in ſup- 
port of it. 

8 Yeſterday being the birth - dar 
of king William III, aod this day 
the anniverſary ot Ws landing, tht 
centenafy of the Rerolution in 
1688 was obſerved by many ſo- 
cieties in London, and other parts 
of the kingdom, not ouly with feſit- 
8 vity, 
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rity, but with devotion and thankſ- 
giving. At the dinner at the London 
Tarern, yeſterday, earl Stanbope, 
the chairman, moved, that an ap- 
lication be made to parliament, to 
obſerve the future anniverſary of 
the 16ch of December, as a day of 
ſolemn thankſgiving, it being on 
that day 1689, that the Bill of 
Rights was . : it was agreed to; 
and at the Whig club, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, a ſubſcription 
of 15001, was raiſed, rowords erect- 
ing a column in Runnemede, in 
commemoration of this glorious 
event, 

Yeſterday the lord mayor, alder- 
men and ſheriffs, with the armnl- 
lery company, went to St. Paul's 
charch, and heard divine ſervice. 
Thev afterwards proceeded to the 
Artillery-ground, where they fired 
three vollies, &c. 

At Dublin, this auſpicious anni- 
verſary was obſerved at the Caſtle 
with more than ordinary ſolemnity, 
The appearance of nobility and gen- 
try at the levee was ſuch as evinced 
their a:tachment to the Revolution 
in favour of that illuſtrious monarch, 
and its happy conſequences in the 
eſtabliſhment of the preſent royal 
family on the throne of theſe realms. 
Aſter the levee, his excellency. at- 
rended by 4 numerous train of the 
firſt perſonages in the kingdom, and 
eſcorted by the guard uſual on ſuch 
eccafions, went from the Caltle to 
College Green, and after ſaluting 
the equeſtrian ſtarve of king Wil 
liam, proceeded from thence round 
Stephen's Green. The appearance 
on this occaſion was ſplendid, and 
the number of equipages more nu- 
merous than had been known fer 
many years. 

At Edinburgh, this day was ob- 
ſerved as a day of ſolemn thankſgiv- 
ing, as dir by an act of the 
church of Scotland. (Ses page 20). 


1789. 


At Whittington, between Shef- 
field and Cheſterfield, adjoining to 
a decent modern building, is an old 
thatched cottage, the upper — 
of which, lightened by a very ſmall 
window, is ſhewn as the apart» 
ment in which the glorious bulineſs 
was planned, To this place the 
illuſtrious leaders came diiguiſe 
ed, and concerted the meaſures 
which happily produced ſo muck 

ood to this country ; and, in an 
oak cheſt, ſiill preſerved in a corner 
of the room, the minutes of the 
meeting were depoſited, On the late 
feſtive occaſion, a new room was built 
adjoining the cottage. The duke 
of Devonſhire, lord Stamford, lords 
George and John Cavendiſh, the 
young earl of Danby, and' lord 
Francis Oſberne, his brother, with 
a ſelect party of twenty-ſeven gen- 
tlemen met to celebrate the cente- 
nary, when an old curioufly engrav- 
ed oak chair, was uſed as the Pre- 
ſident's feat, This was on the 4th 
inſtant. On the ;th, after hearin 
divine ſervice at Whittingron, — 
an excellent ſermon preached by 
the Rev. Samuel Pegge, rector, 
(who that day entered into his 38th 
year) the company above mention- 
ed were joined by a great number 
of ladies and gentlethen, who went 
in eg from thence to Cheſ- 
terfield where the entertainments 
and rejoicings on Wedneſday and 
Thurſday were ſplendid. Grand fice- 
works were played off by Signior 
Petro; A ſubſcription was opened for 
erecting a pillar at the Revolution 
Houle. 

It was not the leaſt pleaſing cit- 
cumſtance attending this meeting; 


that all party diſtinctions were for- 


py Perſons of all ranks and 
enominatiohs wore orange and 
blue, in memory of our glorious 
Deliverer. And the moſt reſpect- 
able Roman Catholic families, ſa- 
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tisfied with the mild toleration of 
government in the exerciſe of their 
religion, vied in their endeavours 
to | how juſt a ſenſe they had of 
the value of civil liberty. 

The Rev. Dr. Ogle, dean of 

W'incheſter, laid the foundation of 
an obeliſk, to be erected on a place 
called the Pea-hill, near his ſeat 
at Kirkley, in Northumberland, to 
commemorate this event. 
7. An iron barge built by John 
Wilkinſon, eſq. was lately launched 
at Willey Wharf, Shrewſbury. She 
is perfectly tight, moves very eaſy 
on the water, and -draws about 
cight inches, | 

to. About one o'clock, the lord 
mayor, attended by the two ſheriffs 
and moſt of the aldermen, proceeded 
» the Three Cranes ſtairs, wheie 
the city barge, with the lord- 
mayor's band was waiting to re- 
ceive them. After the uſual cere- 
monies in the court of exchequer, 
they returned in the ſame (tate to 
an elegant dinner at Guildhall ; bur, 
on account of ſome alarming reports 
reſpecting his wmajeily, there was 
neither muſie nor dancing. | 

19. Conſternation has pervaded 
all ranks of a loyal and affectionate 
people, from the ſe: ere diſorder with 


which it has pleaſed Divine Provi- 
dence to afflict our gracious Sove- 


reign. The firſt ſymptoms of this 
alder were obſerved in the early 
part of October; which increaſed 
ſo much, that, on the ryth of the 
ſame month, it was thought neceſ- 
fary to polipone the levee at St. 
James's. His majeſty had caught 
cold by walking over ſome wet 


graſs, Ibis brought on a rheumaric, 


pain, which fixed in his ſtomach, 
but it was ſoon removed into the 
extremities ; and, on the 24th, his 


. majeſty was ſo much recovered, as 


to appear at the levee, On the 4th 
af November, he had a relapſe, at- 
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rended with a violent pain in hi 
bowels, On the 6th, the ſyrwrons 
were very alarming ; the moſt emi. 
ment phyſicians were called in to x 
conſultation ; and the great officer; 
of (tate were ſent for. His diſorder 
appeared to be of a very melancholy 
nature. On the 11th it was thought 
neceſſary to ſend an official accuunt, 
every day, of his majeſty's ſituation 
to the lord in waiting at dt. James's, 

On the 13th, a form of prayer 
for his majeſty's recovery was or- 
de;ed by the lords of the privy 
council to be prepared by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and the dif. 
ſenters of all perſuaſions united in 
the moſt fervent prayers for the 
113 of a life ſo dear to al! 

is ſubjects. In conſequence, more- 
over, of the preſent new and ſingu- 
lar ſituation of government, circu- 
lar letrers were ſenc to the members 
of both houſes of parliament, fc. 
quiring their at / endance on the zcth 
inſtant. 

20. Fhis day the two houſes of 
par hament met; but his mately 
not being preſent in the houſe of 
peers, by reafon of the ſevere in- 
a, A under which he unhappi- 
ly labours, and no commiſſion bav- 
ing ifſied either for holding or for 
a turther prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, both houſes agreed unani- 
mouſly to adjourn to the fourth day 
of December next. Gaz. 

21. On Monday, Joleph Mitton, 
lately convicted of the aſſault on 
Philip Champion Creſpigny, efq. 


was brought up to receive ſentence, 
when lord Kenyon obſerved, that 


the witnefles for the defendant had 
been ſo contradictory, that very 
little credit was due to them. —Mr. 
Erſkine ſaid, that the guilt of the 
defendant was aggravated by ſubor- 
nation of perjury ; and he treated 
as the height of cruelty and cowar- 
dice, an armed ſoldier, in the _ 
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dt protetion, leaving his ranks, to 
”— 125 with a fixed bayonet an En- 
in NV eliſh citizen. He therefore called 
Officer won the court for the ſevereit 
lone; puniſument. On the other hand, 
ach * Meſſrs, Bearcroft, Shepherd and 
— Dallas contended, that there was 
5 no cruelry and cowardice ; that Mr. 
8 Creſpigny having previouſly firuck 
any the defendant, the unfortunate, and 
baer ; indeed unjuſtifiable ſtab, was the re- 
EL ſolt of irritation only; and that if 
Ons Mr. Creſpigny had died, the crime 
_ would have amounted to manflaugh+ 

2 
da Thecounſel having finiſhed. judge 
the Aſhhusſ prefaced the ſentence with 
) all the following obſervation : “ The 
* defence which you have ſet up, 
ws: was, that this was not done by de- 
ink lign, but by accident. The jury 
* have not thought fit to believe your 
* witneſſes — if they had, they muſt 
* have acquitted you in toto. It is 
fit that you, and all other perſons 
of ſtanding in the ſame ſituation, ſhould 
know, that theſe weapons with 
7 which you are entruſted in the cha- 


rater of a ſoldier, were given you 
for the defence of your king and 
country, and not to be uſed to the 
, terror and annoyance of his majeſty's 
a peaceable ſubjects. Though the 
jury have negatived the firſt charge 
in this indictment, yet it is very 
certain that if death had happened 
in conſequence of the wound, it 
muſt have amounted to the crime 
of manſlaughter. In the preſent 
caſe, though death did not happen, 
yet it is but a ſmall extenuation of 
our crime, and you are not deſerv- 
ing of leſs puniſhment ; and there- 
fore the ſentence of the court upon 
you is, „ that you be impriſoned in 
his majeſty's jail of Newgate for the 
ſpace of twelve calender months.“ 
New York, Sept. 26, Captain 
Thomas Read, in the ſhip Alliance, 
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bound to China, ſailed from Phila- 
delphia in the month of June, 1787, 
and arrived at Canton on the 22d 
day of December in the ſame year, 
having navigated on a route as yet 
unpractiſed by any other ſhip, 
Taking ſoundings off the Cape of 
Good Hope; he tteered to the touth- 
eaſtward, encircling all the eaſtern 
and ſouthern iflands of the Indian 
Ocean, paſſing the South Cape of 
New Holland; and on their paſſige 
to the northward again towards 
Canton, between the latirude of 7 
and 4 degrees ſouth, and between 
the longitude of 156 and 262 de- 
grees eaſt, they diſcovered a num- 
ber of iſlands, the inhabitants of 
which were black, with curled or 
woolly hair. Among theſe iſlands 
they had no ſoundings. And about 
the latitude of 8 degree north, and 
in the longitude of 160 degtees eaſt, 
they diſcovered two other iſlands, 
inhabited by a brown people with 
ſtraight black hair. Theſe iſlands 
appeared to be very fertile, and 
much cultivated ; and by the be- 
haviour of the inhabitants, the 
ſhip's company were induced to be- 
lieve they were the firit diſcoverers, 
One of them they named Morris 
Iſland, the other Alliance Iſland. 
They did not land on either of 
them. Theſe diſcoveries were made 
in the month of November. 

The officers of the European 
ſhips in China were aſtoniſhed to 
find a veſſel arriving at that ſeaſon 
of the year, and with eagerneſs and 
pleaſure examined the track of their 
voyage. 

In coaſting near New Holland 
they had the winds generally from 
8. W. and blowing ſtrong, with a 
great deal of rain. 

They finiſhed their voyage by 
arriving again at Philadelphia on 
the 17 Rol September, 1788, having 
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returned by the uſual route of the 
European ſhips, until they were in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 

30. M. Meſſier, aſtronomer of 
the royal marine and roy} academy 
at Paris, on the 26th inſtant, at one 
in the morning, diſcovered from the 
obſervatory of the marine, a new 
cometintheconſtellation of the Great 
Bear, Ur/a Major, near the ſtar AA. 
It may be ſeen ealily with glaſles, 
but is not yet viſible to the eyes al- 
one. The middle of this comet is 
very brilliant, encircled with diffe- 
rent ſpots, —_ a tail of between 
two and three degrees in length, 
but giving a very feeble light. 

At 39 minutes paſt ove in the 
morning, its direct aſcenſion was 
166 degrees 46 minutes, and its 
declination 47 degrees 29 minutes 
north. a 

At 58 minutes paſt two, its aſ- 
cenſion had dimiſhed 1 minute and 
zo ſeconds, and its dechnation had 
augmented 14 minutes and zo ſe- 
conds. By theſe obſervations it ap- 
pears, that this comet does not ſet; 
that its direct aſcenſion ts very flow, 
and that it increaſes much in decli- 
nation, riſing towards the north 
— It has ſince been ſeen in 

ngland. 

It is remarkable, that the comet 
in 1759 was ſeen at the matine ob- 
ſervatory in France more than four 
months before it was ſeen in Eng- 
land, or even heard of. 

St. James's, Nov. 29. This day 
the royal family removed from 
Windfor to Kew, His majeſty was 
attended in his ceach by general 


Harcourt, colonel Goldſworthy, 


and colonel Greville. 

Her majeſty went in her own 
carriage, accompanied by her royal 
highneſs the princeſs royal and 
her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Auguita. 


1 Norembes 


Their royal highneſſes the prin 
of Wales and duke of York followe! 


ſoon after. 


Kew, Nov. 30. Veſterday, x 
half an hour atter five in the af. 
ternoon, his m4jeſty arrived at thy 
place from Windior, and bcre the 
zourney extremely well, 

; Philadelphia, Sept. g, 1788. 
am preparing, for the literary and 
pb:lophical ſociety of Manchetter, 
the hiſtory of a Negro flave in Ma- 
ry land, and of a molt extraordinary 
memory. At prefent 1 ſhall gire 
you one anecdote of the extent and 
force of this facu'ty of his mind : 
ſome gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
m travelling through Maryland, 
ſent for him, on purpoſe to know 
the certainty of the ſtories they had 
heard of him, by converling with 
him. One of them aſked him how 
many ſeconds a man of ſeventy years, 
and ſome odd months, weeks, and 
days, had lived? In a minute and 
a half he told the number, The 
gentleman took up his pen, and af. 
ter calculating the ſame ſum by 
means of figures, told him he was 
wrong, and that the number he had 
declired was too great. Top 
mafſa,” ſaid the flave, * you forgot 
de leap years.” Upon including the 
ſeconds contained 1n the leap years, 
th-1r ſums were exactly the ſame. 
This flazve is a native of Atrica, 
and can neither read nor write, He 
multiplied nine figures by nine, 
with the utmoſt facility, for the en- 
terrainment of another company. 
If the publication of theſe facts, 
before the hiſtory of the ſlave thall 
arrive, can, in any degree, ferve 
to excite a more juſt opinion of our 
African brethren, in order to aboliſh 
the ſlave trade, you are welcome to 
them in their preſent dreſs. The 
ſlave is the property of a Mrs. Cox. 
His name is Thomas Fuller,” 
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BECEMBER. 


4.A very important andintereſting 
point of law was brought to a dect- 
fon laſt month,” in the court of 
common pleas, by the ſpirited and 
laudable exertions of Mr. Williams, 
auctioneer, at Lambeth Butts. Mr, 
Williams. was employed by Mr. 
Crown of Brompton, to {ell his 
furniture, by auction, on the pre- 
miſes. Mr. Millington, an attorney, 
who had a claim of five guineas on 
Crown, had goods knocked down to 
him at the auction, for which he 
paid the c*ſtomary earneſt, and next 
day found means to get the goods 
loaded and fent off, and then ten- 
dered a receipt for the ſi e guineas 
due to him, with 21. 4s. and ed. 
in caſh, as payment to the aucho- 
neer. The auctioneer retuted the 
receipt in pay ment, paid Crown the 
full money for the lot, and then 
brought his action againſt Milling- 
tun, and got a verdict in his favour. 
Millington moved the court to ſet 
alide the verdict. The arguments 
offered by his counſel were prinei- 
pilly theſe, that the auctioneer h.d 
himſelf no property in the goods, 
and his poſſeſſion was only a mental 
one, ſuch as a ſhopman has from 
his employers; therefore he could 
maintain no action in his own name 
for breach of contract: that the caſe 
was totally different from that of a 
factor for a toreign merch -nt, who 
was liable to ſue and be ſued for the 
convenience of commerce, becauſe 
the principal, dwelling in a foreign 
country, could not be forth- com- 
ing; but here the auctioncer's prin - 
cipal being on the ſpot, removed 
all reſponſibility from the ſetvant ro 
himielf. When the counſel on the 
other fide had replied, lord Lough- 
borough gave it as his decided opi- 
nion, that the auctioneer had not 
only a clear poſſeſſion of the goods, 


but that that poſſeſſion was alſo 
coupled with an intereſt he had in 
them, as bound not only to defray 
all expences incurred by the ſale, 
but the law threw upon bim the 
reſpontibility for the duty. On this 
ground the verdict was eſtabliſhed. 

5. Acauſe was tried in the court 
of common pleas, Weſtminſter, be- 
tween a houſekeeper of Weſtminſter, 
plaintiff, and Mr. Ideſon, ſolicitor 
ro lord Hood's committee on the 
late election, defendant. The ac- 
tion was brought for a libel, Mr. 
Ide ſon having inferred this eleor's 
name in an advertiſement, among 
thoſe whom he charged with bav- 
ing taken a falſe oath, to qualify 
themſelves for voters at the election. 
It being fully proved, that the plain- 
riff had a right to vote, as being 
really a houſekeeper, a verdiQ was 
given againſt the defendant, with 
100l, damages, 

6. The lord chancellor fat 
Lincoln's-inn Hall, to hear cauſes, 
when the extraordinary will of Mr. 
Rufſel of Bermondſcy, was heard, 
and confirmed. All the charitable 
legacies are to ſtand good, and to be 
paid with intereſt, (See wol. v. for 
1784. p. (68). 

18. At a court of common coun- 
cil, Mr. Dorn ſord moved, that 
the thanks of this court be given to 
the right hon. William Pitt, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and the 
257 worthy members of the hon. 
houſe of commons for their ſtrenu- 
ous ſupport of the important rights 
of the lords and commons of this 
realm, to provide the means of ſup- 
plying the defect of the perfonal ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority, ariſ- 
ing from his majeſty's indiſpob- 
tion.“ Mr. ſheriff Curtis ſeconded 
the motion, when great debates 
aroſe, which laſted near three hours, 
and at length the previous queſtion 
was put, which was carried in the 

(D3) affirma - 
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affirmative, there being for it ſeven 
aldermen, and forty-three commo- 
ners, beſides the two tellers; and 
five aldermen, nincteen commoners, 
and two tellers, againſt it, The 
principal ſpeakers againſt the previ- 
ous queſtion were, Mr. Dornford, 
ſherift Cu:tis, Mr. deputy Birch, 
Mr. deputy White, fir Benjamin 
Hammet, fir Watkin Lewes, Mr. 
Box, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Seed- 
man; and for it, aldermen Saw- 
bridge, Picket, Newnham, and 
Skinner, Mr. Goodbehere, Mr. 
Dixon, and Mr. i horp. The reſo- 
lution was afterwards ordered to be 
printed in all the papers. . 

Pari. Dec. 5. The a:vbaſſadors 
from Iipp o Saib, ſ-1led from Breſt 
on the 1th ult. on their return 
home, in the Theiis frigate, capt. 
Mz:cnamara, 

27. Monday the prince of Wales 
gave directions for a large quantity 
of coals to be provided and given a- 
way to the poor of St. James's and 
St. Martin's pariſhes, At Bagſhot 
his royal highneſs's liberality bas 
been moit ſalutary: a fine ox was 
divided among the peaſantry in that 
neighbourhood, | 

Yeilerday the duke of York or- 
- dered an additional buſhel of coals 
= week co every married man in 

is regiment, during the preſent 
inclement ſeaſon. 
 Yelſierday evening at half paſt ten 
o'clock, about half the eaſtern ter- 
race at 5omerſei-place fell to the 
ground; it had given way ſome 
days before, and in conſequence, 
art iages have been prevented driv- 
ing over it ever ſince Thurſday 
morning. Upwards of twenty work- 
men were employed all yeſterday in 
propping and ſhoring up the arches. 

30. Among other rgmarkables in 
he papers in the courſe of the 

onth, mention is made of a hawk, 


at Narthleach, in Glouceſterſhire, 


rler 


[Decembe;, 


which, being bred up young, u. 
gularly takes its flight from its own- 
er in April, and returns again about 
the Michaelmas following, where t 
makes one of the family, and goe 
about tame. It is now fix years old, 
and has regularly purſued the ſame 
courſe. 

Towards autumn, a pair of Canary 
birds, that had made their eſca 
from a cage in Edinburgh, were 4 
ſerved for ſome time to fly about the 
public gardens in that city, as if 
delighted with liberty. In a ſhort 
time one was miſſing, and, not 
having been ſeen tor ſame week, 
it was concluded the bird was dead, 
But about the beginning of Noven. 
ber, five were ſeen flying about the 
garden, and, being watched, it was 
diſcovered, that the little innocents, 
deceived by the mildneſs of the 
ſeaſon, had neſtled and hatched in 
a yew-buſh, Every art was tried 
in vain to allure them, before the 
rigour of the ſeaſon came on, The 
firſt ſevere night was fatal to the 
young brood ; and, it is ſuppoſed, 
the old birds have periſhed ſince. 

But what is of much more im- 
portance, is the remarkable ſcarcity 
of water which prevails throughout 
the whole iſland, to a degree never 
remembered at this ſeaſon of the 
year. Mapy families, whoſe bread 
depends on the engines wrought 
chiefly by water, are much affected 
by this ſcarcity, The wells near 

dipburgh, which uſually yield 
doo Scots pints (or 3200 Eugliſh) 
in a minute, have not for many 
months —.— more than one- 
fourth of that quantity. 

King flon (Jamaica) OF. 1. Tueſ- 
day laſt the general afſembly of this 
iſland met at St. Jago de la Vega, 
. to proclamation; when the 
ieutenant-governor opened the ſeſ- 
ſions with a ſhort ſpeech, in which 
there was nothing more than the 
23 . 


een 


1788.) 


ordinary requiſitions for the ex- 
pences of government, for the en- 
ſuing year. Since their meeting, 
they have been chiefly employed in 
making up a report on the Negro 
buſineſs to ſend home by the packet. 
There certainly never was a collec- 
tion of greater falſehoods advanced 
on any ſubject than ſeems to have 
been diſſeminated of late through 
Great Britain, on the treatment of 
the Negroes in this country, Our 
law for the government of Negroes, 
which was publiſhed at home, will 
make the authors of theſe falſehoods 
bluſh, if they have any modeſty 


1. Every poſſeſſor of a ſlave is 
prohibited from turning him away 
when incapacitated by age or ſick- 
nels, but muſt provide for him 
wholeſome neceflarics of life, under 


a penalty of fol. for every offence. 

2. Every perſon who mutilates a 
ſlave ſhall pay a fine not exceeding 
tool. and be imptiſoned not exceeds 
ing 12 months, and in very atroci- 
= caſes the ſlaves may be declared 

ree. | 

3. Any perſon wantonly or bloody - 

mindedly killing a flave, ſhall ſufter 
death. 
4. Any perſon whipping, bruiſ- 
ing, wounding, or impriſoning a 
ſlave not his property, nor under 
his care, ſhall ſufter fine and impri- 
ſonment. 

5. A parochial tax to be raiſed 
for the ſupport of Negroes diſabled 
by ſickneis and old age, having no 
owners. 

The legiſlature of Grenada, it is 
faid, will ſhortly inveſtigate the a- 
bove ſubject, 
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CnnisTzNINGs and BuRIALs from December 11, 1787, to December 16, 1788, 


Males 9962 ] Increaſed in the Burials 


Males 9892 , 
0 Chriftened 153647 Buried Fema'es 9735 this Year 348. 
l, Died under 2 Years 6138 | 20 and 30 1552 J- aud 50 - 1481 | 1c0 - - 7 
Between 2 and; 1522 | go and 40 2015 | 70» and 8o » 1145 [101-- 2 
gandio 6675 go and 50 - 2086 | 8o- and go 40010221 
4 10 aud 20 866 | 50 and 60 - 1698 | go - and 160 55 106 —— 1 
And one at the advanced age of 313. 


BIRTHS i the Year 1788. 


January 14. Lady of the hon, 
Frederick Lumley, a ſon, 

25. Lady of the hon. John Byng, 
a daughter. 

Feb. 10. Lady Carysfort, a 
daughter, 

24+ Lady Boynton, a daughter, 

27. Lady Kinnaird, a ſon. 

Mar. 10. Lady of lord Macdo- 
nald, a ſon. 
21. Lady Boſton, a ſon. 

24. Lady Louvaine, a ſon, 

Apr. 4. Lady of fir Paulet St. 
John, bart. a daughter. 

12. Lady of fir Samuel Hannay, 
bart, a ſon. 


May q. Lady of fir David Car- 
negie, bart. a daughter, 

13. Lady John Ruſſel, a ſon. 

19. Counteſs of Altamont, a ſon 
and heir, 

Lately, the counteſs of Eglin- 
toun, a daughter. 

June 8. Lady Compton, a ſon. 

11. Lady of fir John Edward 
Swinburne, bart. a ſon and heir. 

19. Lady of fir Henry Gough 
Calthorpe, barr. a daughter. 

21, Counteſs of Kinngul,a daugh» 
ter. 
A July 20, Lady Frances Benſon, a 
on. 

Aug. 6. Lady af ſir John Fre- 


derick, bart. a ſon. 
(D4) 16. Viſ- 
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16. Viſcounteſs Barnard, a ſon 
and heir, 

Sept. 4 Lady Grey de Wilton, 
a daughter, 

14. Lady of Charles William 
Boughton Rous, eſq, M. P, a ſon, 

Lately, Lady Anne Fox, a fon 
and heir. 

26. Lady of fir Thomas Which- 
cote, bart. a daughter, 

30. Ducheſs of Beaufort, a ſon, 

Od. 15. Ducheſs of Athol, a 
ſon, 

17. Counteſs of Abingdon, a 
daughter. 

20. Lacy of fir Geo. Allanſon 
Winn, bart. a — 
0 Lately, Counteſs of Radnor, a 
on. 

Nov, 22. Lady of Richard Penn, 
eſq. M. P. a daughter, 

Dec, 2. Counteſs of Tanker- 
ville, a daughter. 

6. Lady of Samuel Thornton, 
eſq. M. P. a daughter. 

13. Lady Auguſta Lowther, a 
daughter. 

30. Marchioneſs of Bucking- 
ham, a ſon. 


MARRIAGES in the Year 1788, 


Jan, 3. Thomas Pitt, eſq. to Miſs 
Legh, daughter cf Henry Cornwall 
Legh, eſq. of High Legh, Cheſhire. 

14. Edward Miller Mundy, eſq. 
member of parliament, to lady 
dowager Middleton, 

16. Lord Petre, to Miſs juliana 
Howard, daughter to Henry How- 
ard, eſq. of Gloſſop, . 

23. Admiral fir Francis Drake, 
bart, ro Miſs Onfloiv, daughter of 
Geo, Onſlow, eſq. many years mem- 
ber of parliament for Guildford, 

26, Sir John Roys, bart, to Mifs 
Wilſon, daughter to the late Ed- 
ward Warter Wilſon, eſq. of Bil- 
bow, in the county of Limerick. 


—, Samuel Whitbread, jun. cſq, 


TRAM TTIFAL 


(159, 
to Miſs Grey, daughter of fir Char. 


les Grey, K. B. 


Lately, Viſcount Jocelyn, t Mis 
Bligh, daughter to the dean gf 
Elphin. 

28. Henry James Jeſſop, eſq, to 
lady Anne Maria ves Lyon, 
ſiſter ta the earl of Strathmore. 

Feb. 2. Viſcount Wentworth, to 
Mary, counteſs dowager Ligonier, 

12. Rev, George Barrington, 
nephew to lord Barrington, to Miſg 
Elizabeth Adair, of Stratford - place. 

14. Earl of Ayleſbury, to lady 
Anne Rawdon. 

27. Charles Cotton, eſq. eldeſt 
ſon of fir John Hynde Cotton, bart. 
to Miſs Rowley, eldeſt daughter of 
admiral ſir Joſhua Rowley, but. 

March 4. Earl of Glaſgow, ta 
lady Elizabeth Hay, ſiſter to the 
earl of Errol. 

6. Sir John Sinclair, bart, to 
the hon. Miſs Macdonald. 

I 1. Richard Groſvenor, eſq. mem. 
ber of parliament, to Miſs Drax, 
daughter of Edward Drax, eſq. of 
Melcombe Regis, 

April 7, Hon. Mr, Juſtice Wil. 
fon, to Miſs Adair, daughter of 
the recorder of London. 

11. Lambert Theodore Walpole, 
eſq. nephew to lord Walpole, tothe 
hon. Miſs Margaretta Clive, filler 
to lord Clive. 

12. Earl of Dundonald, to Mrs, 
Mayne. 

14. Chailes Sturt, eſq. member 
of parljament, to lad * Anne 
Ashley, liſter to the earl of Shafteſ- 


bury 

29, Edward Addiſon, eſq. to 
Miſs Jane Campbell, daughter ot 
major James Campbell, member of 
3 and niece to fir Arch - 
d Campbell, K. 8B. 
Lately, the honourable Alexander 
Cochran, brother ro the earl of 
Dundonald, to the dowager of fir 


Jacob Wheate, bart, 


May . 


1788. 
May 1. Sir Nicholas Conway 
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Colthurſt, bart. to Miſs Harriet 
Latouche, daughter of the right 
hon. David Latouche. 

10, Rev. Thomas Waddington, 
of the Ifle of Ely, to Miſs Yorke, 
daughter of the hon. and right rev, 
James, biſhop of Ely, 

15. William Rochfort, eſq. ne- 
hew to the late earl of Belvedere, 
io Miſs Sperling, daughter of Henry 
Sperling, eſq. of Dynes, Eſſex. 

16, Admiral fir Edm. Aﬀeck, 
bart, to Mrs. Smithers, of New 


York, 


20, Earl of Plymouth, to the 
hon. Miſs Archer, daughter of the 
late lord Archer, 
Henry Curſon, eſq. eldeſt 
ſon of the hon. Francis Roper, to 
Miſs Hawkins, daughter of Thomas 
Hawkins, eſq. of Naſh- court. Kent. 

23. Sir John Maxwell, bart. to 
Miſs Gardiner, daughter of the late 
Richard Gardiner, eſq. 

26 The hon. Mr. St. John, ſon 


of the hon. and rev. the dean of 


Worceſter, to Miſs Fleming, daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Fleming, eſq. 
29. Orlande Bridgman, eſq. eld 


ſon of fir Henry Bridgmau, bart. 


to the hon. Miſs Byng, daoghter 


of Viſcount Torrington, 


June 2. Lieut. col. Charles Haſ- 


tings, to Miſs Abney, daughter of 


Thomas Abney, eſq. only fon of 


fr Thomas Abney, bart. 


4+ Mr. Vyner, fon of Robert 


Vyner, eſq. to lady Theodoſia 


ary Aſhburnham, daughter to 


the late earl of Aſhburnham. 


5. Valentine Blake, eſq, of La- 


binch, in the county of 
Miſs Roper, daughter of the hon. 
and rev. 11 
8. Lord Charles Henry Somerſet, 
to the hon. Elizabeth Courteney, 
daughter of Viſcount Courteney. 
12. John Morgan, eſq. member 


of parliament for Monmouthſhire, 


enry Roper. 


ayo, to 
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to Miſs Burt, daughter of Charles 
Burt, eſq. 7 

26. Admiral fir Alexander Hood, 
K. B. to Miſs Bray, daughter of 
the late Thomas Bray, eſq. of Ed- 
monton. 

30. John Grant, efq. of White 
Waltham, Berks, to the hon. Char- 
lotte Bouverie. 

uly 7. Joſeph Thorpe, eſq. to 
lad; 2 Murray, — of 
the earl of Dunmore. 

15. Capt. Wright, of the king's 
light dragoons, to lady Anne Co- 
veniry, only daughter of the late 
counteſs of Coventry, 

—. Viſcount Dudley and Ward, 
to Mrs. B. ker. 

Aug. 4. John Drummond, — 
member of parliament for Shafteſ- 
bury, to lady Suſan Fane, daughter 
of the late earl of Weſtmoreland, 

Sept. 16, William Wemyſs, mem- 
ber of parliament, to Miſs Erſkine, 
daughter of fir Willﬀam Erſkine, 
bart. 

26. Hon. Thomas James Twiſle- 
ton, brother to lord Saye and Sele, 
to Miſs Wartel. | . 

Ou. 11. Marquis of Carmarthen, 
to Miſs Catharine Anguiſh, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Anguiſh, 
eſq. 

Tow. 9. Hon. Henry Pelham, 
ſon of lord Pelham, to Miſs Cobb, 
daughter of lady Mary Cobb. 

Dec. 9. Hon. Frederick St. John, 
brother to viſcount Bolingbroke, to 
lady Mary Kerr, daughter of the 
marquis of Lothian, 

16, Magens Dorrien, eſq. to the 
hon. Miſs Rice. 


3 


DEATHS in the Year 1788. 


January 9. The hon. and right 
rev. Dr. lohn Harley, bi of — 
Hereford.) * 

12. Miſs Frederick, daughter of 
fir John Frederick, bart, 


12. Lady 
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12. Lady Catharine Belaſy ſe, 
fiter to carl Fauconberg. 
14. Sir Plilip Jennings Cletke, william. 
bart, 31. Viſcounteſs Vane, 

16. At Paris, the admiral count 
de Graſſe. | 

25. The lady of Edward Love- 
den, eſq. member of parliament for 
Abingdon. | 

27. Lieut, general Tryon. - 

30. Hugh, baron Maſley, 

—. Sir Aſhton Lever, knight, 
Founder of the Muſcum in Albion 


Taviitock, 


Hopetpun. 


14. Vere earl Poulett, 


the carl of Cavan. 


[158, 


24+ Lady Elizabeth Fitzwillian, 
daughter ot John, ſecond carl Fits. 


April 8. The right hon. Rich 
Rigby, member of parhament tv 
11. Jane counteſs dowager 9 


—, Sir Henry Calthorpe, K. B. 
19 Viſcount Kilcourhe, fon & 


place. | 29. John lord Boringdon, 
31, Prince Charles Edward Lewis May 1. Jane dowager viſcountel; 
Caſimir Stuart. ' Galway , 


Feb. 1. James Stuart, eſq. cele- 
brated by the name of © Athenian 
Stuart.“ 

4. Henry St. John, eſq. uncle to 
the late lord St. John. 

17. Miſs Mary Bertie, daughter 
of the late hon. and rev. Dr. James 
Bertie, | 

Lately, lord Roſchill, eldeſt fon 
to the earl of Northeſk. 

Mar. 4 Lieut. general James Ro- 


ſpencer. 


the Dutch forces, &c. 


grave, 


11. Rachael baroneſs Le De. 


12. Prince Lewis Erneſt, duke 
of Brunſwick, late field-marſhal ot 


22. Anne Elizabeth lady Mul- 
Lately, genera] fir John Irwin, 
B 


— James lord Cahire, of Ireland, 
Fane 4. Admiral fir John Lind- 


bertſon. ſay, K. B. 
Audrey, viſcounteſs dowager, 6. Aſhley Cowper, eſq. upwards 
5 y 8 Cowpe q» up 
Townſhend. of 60 years clerk of the parliament, 


—, Lady Harry Beauclerk. b 

8. General Benjamin Carpenter. 

11. Miſs Moore, daughter of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

15. The lady of fir Robert 

Wilmot, bart, daughter of the late 
admiral Byron, 
Ee, Miſs Hamilton, daughter of 
the hon and rev. Dr. George Ha- 
milton, and niece to the earl of 
Abercorn, | 

16. The lady of fir Edward 
Knatchbull, bart. 

21. Lady Armytage, relict of the 
late fir George Armytage, barc. 

—. Anne counteſs dowager of 
Coventry. 

23. Thomas Edwards Freeman, 
junior, eſq. member of parliament 
- Steyning. | 


baroneſs Dunoghm: ge. 


Byron. 


20. 


hill, efq. 


LL 


Lady 


15. Kev. fir William Lowther, bart, 
18. Lucy ducheſs of Montroſc. 
—. Thomas Noel, eſq. member 
of parliament far Rutlandſhire, ta- 
ther of the houſe of commons. 
22. Major-general Philip Skene. 
24. Chriſtian Hely Hutchinſon, 


26, Lady Frances Sackville, 
mother to the duke of Dorſet. 

Zulyt. Thomas lord Saye and Sele. 

5. The lady of William lord 


Hon. Anne Sophia Thorn- 
hill, wife of George Henry Thorg- 


24. Lady Frances Burgoy ne, re- 
lict ot ſir Roger Burgoyne, bart. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Thomas Gainſbo- 
rough, the celebrated painter. 
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5. Lady of lord Colvil of Col- 


lf, 
A* Richard viſcount Powerſ- 
court. 
10. Edward Turnour Garth 
Turnour, earl of Winterton. 

14. Thomas Sheridan, eſq, fa- 
ther of -Richard Brinfley Sheridan, 
eſq. member of parliament for Stat. 
ford. 

24. Sir Charles Raymond, bart. 

— Lady Brett, felict of fir 
Piercy Brett, bart, 

26, Elizabeth, counteſs dowager 
of Briſtol, commonly called ducheſs 
of Kingſton, 

27. Lady Featherſtonhaugh, re- 
lict of the late fir Matthew Feather- 
flonhavgh, bart. 

Set. 2. George, duke of Man- 
che cr. 

—. Lady Margaret Stuart, 
daughter of the earl of Moray. 

10. Lieutenant-general James 
Cunningham. 

11. Joſeph Francis Xavier, prince 
of Brazil, heir apparent to the 
crown of * 

1;+ Sir Charles Aſgill, bart. 

19. The hon. and rev. William 
Digby, dean of Durham. 

—. The hon. Mr. Chicheſter, 
ſecond ſon of the earl of Donegall, 

21. The hon. Frances Cotes, re- 
lict of colonel James Cotes. 

22. Counteſs of Laneſborough, 

27. Sir Rebert Taylor, knight, 
architect of the Bank, &c. 

28. Lady Philipps, mother to 
lord Milford. 

OA. 4. Hon. Deborah Chet- 
wynd, aunt to viſcount Chetwynd. 

9. John viſcount Dudley and 
Ward. 

13. Robert, earl Nugent. 

23. Sir james Campbell, bart. 
governor of Sterling Caſtle. 

. Lady Elizabeth Dryden, re- 
= the late fir Edward Dryden, 


25+ William Julius Mickle, eſq. 
tranſlator of the Luſiad, &c. ' 

26. Samuel Carlowitch Greig, 
commander in chief of the Ruſſian 
navy. 

Nov. 19. Admiral fir Edmond 
Aﬀeck, bart. 

23. Don Gabriel, third ſon to 
his catholic majeſty, 

—, Charlotte, lady Erſkine, re- 
lict of Thomas lord Erſkine. 

24. The hop. captain Chetwynd, 
of the Europa man of war, | 
Dec. 2. Counteſs dowager of 
Barrymore, : 

5. Lady Aubrey, mother of fir 
John Aubrey, bart. member of 
parliament for Bucks. | ) 

7. Hon. Miſs Cuſt, daughter of 
lord Brownlow. ; 

9. Dr. Jonathan Shipley, biſhop 
of St, Aſaph, 3 

' —, The French admiral, Peter 
Andrew de Suffrein. | 

11. Dr. Iſſaac Mann, biſhop of 
Cork and Roſs, 

12, Major general Thomag Cox. 

—. Lady Suſan Paulett, aunt to 
earl Paulett. 

13. Charles III. king of Spain. 

14. William viſcount Courteney. 

22. Percival Potts, eſq. F. R. 8. 
the celebrated ſurgeon. 

—, Lidy Fitzroy, relict of lord 
Auguſtus — Fitzroy, and afl er- 
ward: married to the late James 
Jetteri-s, eſq. 

23. Hon. captain James Luttrell, 
brother to the eat of Carhampton. 

21. Frances, dowager marchio- 
neſs of I weedale. 

30. The hon. George Cranſtoup. 

31. The hon, John Scott, bio- 
ther to the earl of Deloraine. 


— — 


PROMOTIONS in the Yar 1788. 


Fanuary 23. Captains William 
Wynyard and Charles Aſgill, and 
the 
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the hon. Charles Fitzroy, to be 
equerries to the duke of York 

26. James Jones, D.-D. to be 
archdeacon of Hereford. 

— James Ford, M. D. her ma- 
Jaſty 's phyſician in extraordinary. 

—. Mr. Thomas Keat, to be 


der ſurgeon in extraordinary. 


Feb. 2. John, biſhop of Oxford, 
to be bidbop af Hereford. 

—, Chicheſter Forteſcue, eſq. 
0 be Ulſter king of arms, and prin- 
cipal herald of ati Ireland. | 

6. Major general, the hon. Tho- 
mas Bruce, to be colonel of the 
26th regiment of foot. 

12. Charles Gordon, efq. to be 
ene of the fix ordinary clerks of 
ſeſſion in Scotland. | 

15. Hale Young Wortham, eſq. 
to be gentleman uſher daily waiter 
in ordinary to his majeſty, 

— Richard Byron, eſq. to be 
— of his majeſty*s privy cham- 

T, 


in ordinary. 
19. The Huity of a baronet to 
Thomas Miller, eſq. of Glenlee, 
prefident of the college of juſtice, 
in North Britain. 

23. William Stiles and William 


| Roe, efqrs. to be commiſſioners of the 


cuſtoms. 
Mar. 8. Sir James Harris, K. B. to 


be ambaſſador extraordinary and ple- 


ni potentiary to the States General. 
—. William Gomm, eſq. to be 
feeretary to the embaſſy. 
11. Dr. Edward Smallwell, biſhop 
of St. David's, to be hiſhop of 


b Ox ford. 


22. Dr. John Hees, biſhop 


_ of Carlifle, to be dean of Windfor. 


—. Dr. Richard Farmer, to be 
canon reſidentiary of St. Paul's. 

—, Henry Charles Selwyn, eſq. to 
be lieutenant-gov. of Montſerrat. 

—. Jeremy Pemberton, eſq. to 
be chief-juſtice of Nova Scotia. 

— Thomas Walpole, eſq. to be 
envoy extraordinary, to the elector 
Palatine. 


"David Dundas, George Jocelyn, 


Coote, efqrs. to be commiſſioners of 


29. The rev. Samuel Wefſy 
M. A. to be prebendary of Canter. 
bury. 

— The rev. Charles Fyng, 
LL. B. to be prebendary of We. 
minſter. 

April. 5. Rev. James Burton, 
M. A. to be reader and preacher 9 
his majeſty's houſehold at Han. 
ton-court. | 

John Frederick, duke e 
Dorſet, and Hugh, duke of North. 
umberland, to bo knights of the 
Garter. 

15. Dr. Samuel Horſley, to be 
biſhop of St. David's. 

—, Rev. Thomas Hughes, M. A, 
to be prebendary of Worceſter, 

23. Dr. Benjamin Moſeley, phy- 
fictan to the duke of York. 

—. The rev. James Burton, 
M. A. to be chaplain in ordinary 
to his majeſty. 

May 2. Lord Forteſcue, to be 
lord lieut. of Devonſhire, 

5. Lieut. general William Pitt, 
the right hon. James Cuffe, Pon- 
ſonby Moore, Willizm Handcock, 
and Robert Langriſhe, eſqrs. col. 


George Rowſon, and Charles Henry 


barracks in Ireland, 

6. Rev. Jackfon Cloſe, A. M. 
to be rector of Hitcham, in Suffolk. 

19. Lord Rodney, fir John 
Jervis, lord Heathfield, fir Charles 
Grey, fir Robert Boyd, fir Frede- 
rick Haldimand, ür Archbald 
Campbell, fir William Fawcett, 
viſcount Galway, fir George Yonge, 
bart. and fir Alexander Hood, in- 
ſtalled knights of the Bath. 

24. Earl of Leven, to be his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioner ro the general 
aſſembly of the church of Scotland. 

31. Rev, Davies Pennell, to be 
vicar of Newark upon Trent. 

June 6. Lieut. gen. fir Robert 
Sloper, to be knight of the * 

| 7. Sir 
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Sir Lloyd Kenyon, bart. to 
be lord Kenyon, baron of Gre- 


e county ot Flint, 


Sir Lloyd Kenyon, bart. and 
Ralph Clayton, eſq. to be ſerjeants 


4. 
—. Sir Lloyd Kenyon, bart. to 
be chief. juſtice of the court of king's 


18. Richard Pepper Arden, eſq. 
knighted, and ſworn of the privy 


il. 
27. Archibald Macdonald and 
John Scott, eſqrs. knighted, 

—. William duke ot Leinſter, to 


be maſter of the rolls in Ireland. 


28. Sir Archibald Macdonald, 


knight, to be attorney-geueral. 
—, Sir John Scott, knight, to 
be ſolieitor- general. 


Fuly 4. George, earl Walde- 


grave, to be colonel of the 63d 
regiment of foot. 

3. Edward Bearcroft, and Fran- 
cis Burton, eſq, to be his majeſty's 
juſtices for the counties of Cheſter, 
Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. 

8. William, marquis of Lothian, 


to be colonel 


of the firſt regiment 


of life · guards. 
—. Jetfrey, lord Amherſt, to be 


colonel of the ſecond regiment of 


life-gyards, 
10, Hen 


Lawes, earl of Car- 


hampton, to be colonel of the 6th 


regiment of d 


11. Henry, earl of Uxbridge, to 


ragoon guards, 


be col. of the Staffordſhire militia. 
12. John, earl of Chatham, 


Richard Hopkins, efſq. John Jef- 
feries viſcount Bayham, John Le- 


veſon Gowe 


Apſley, Charles George lord Ar- 


„ eſq} Henry lord 


den, and Samuel lord Hood, to be 
commiſſioneis of the admiralty. 


22, Richard, viſcount Howe, to 


be earl Howe. 
26, Penniſton Portlock Powney, 


eſq. to be ran 


Windfor, 


ger of the Little Park 


Aug. 5+. Joſeph Ewart, eſq. to be 
envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Berlin, 

13. John Lloyd, eſq. to be one of 
the juſtices of the counties of Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

30. John Grithn, lord Howard 
de Walden, to be baron Bray- 
brooke, with remainder to Richard 
Aldworth Neville, eſq. 

—, Jeffery, lord Amherſt, to be 
lord Amherſt of Montreal, with re- 
mainder to his nephew, William 
Pitt Amherſt, eſq. 

Sep. 3. William Scott, LL. D. 
knighted, and appointed advocate- 
general. 

13. Sir Joſeph Yorke, K. B. to 
be lord Dover. 

—, Sir James Harris, K. B. to 
be lord Malmeſbury. 

—. Charles Whitworth, eſq. to 
be envoy extraordinary and miniſ- 
ter plenipotentiary to the court of 
Peterſburgh. 

—. Robert Liſton, eſq. to be 
envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Stockholm. 

—. Daniel Hailes, eſq. to be 
envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Warſaw. 

—. Major-general James Adeane, 
to be colonel of the 45th regiment. 

24. William Wynne, LL. D. 
knighted. 

27. John Hinchcliffe, biſhop of 
Peterborough, to be dean of Dur- 
hom. 

Oct. 17. The hon. Miſs Anne 


Boſcawen, to be laundreſs and ſemp- 


ſtreſs to her majeſty, 

25. Major-general William Gor- 
don, to be colonel of the jth regi- 
ment of foot, 

—, Major-general James Rooke, 
to be colonel-commandant of the 
Goth regiment of foot. 

Dec. 23. Richard Grindall, eſq. 
to be one the ſurgeons es traordi- 
nary to the prince of Wales. 
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SHERIFFS appointed for 1788. 


Berks—William Brummell, of Don- 
nington, iN 

Bedfordſhire— William Lee Anto- 
nie, of Colmworth, eſq. 

Bucks—Stephen Langſton, of Lit- 
tle Horwood, eſq. 

Camb. and Hunt. — Euſtace Ken- 
tiſh, of King's Ripton, eſq. 

Cheſhire—John Glegg, of With» 
ington, eſq. 

Cornwall—Francis Gregor, of Re- 
ſtormel Park, e 


ſq. 
Cumberland—sSir Frederick Vane, 


of Hutton, bart. 
Devonſhire— Sir John Chicheſter, 
of Youlſton, bart. 
Dorſetſhire — Anthony Chapman, 
of Holneſt, eſq. 
Derbyſhire—Peter Pegge, of Beau- 
chief, eſq. . 
Eſſex—Thomas Theophilus Cock, 
of Meſſing, eſq. 


Glouceſterſhire — Nicholas Smith, 


of North Nibly, eſq. 
Herefordſhire — Thomas Downes, 
of Staunton-upon-Wye, eſq. 
Hertfordſhire— Charles Bourchier, 
of Shenley, eſq. 
Kent—]ames Bond, of Hayes, eſq. 


Leiceſterſhire — John Clarke, of 


Great Wigſton, eſq. 
Lincolnſhire — Edward Brown, of 
Stamford, eſq. 
Monmouthſhire—George Smith, of 
Pierceficld, eſq. 


 Norfolk—Thomas Kerrich, of Gel- 


derſton, eſq. 


Northamptonſhire— Joſeph Aſhley, 


of Ledgers Aſhby, eſq. 
Northumberland — Davidſon Rich- 
ard Grieve, of Swarland, eſq. 
Nottinghamfhire — Richard Sten- 
ton, of Southwell, eſq. 
Oxfordſhire — Thomas Jemmet, of 
Little Milton, eſq. 
Rutlandſhire— William Belgrave, of 
Uppingham, eſq. 


Shropſhire— Joſeph Muckleſton, of 


Preſcot, eſq. 0 


Somerſetſhire — John Lethbridg, 
of Sandhill Park, eſq. 

Southampton — Richard Bricken. 
den, of Maltſhanger, eſq. 

Staffordſhire—Thomas Fletcher, cf 
Newcaſtle under Line, eſq. 

Suffolk—Sir Thomas Charles Bun. 
bury, bart. 5 

Surrey — John Creuze, of Wood. 
bridge, eſq. 

Suſſex — John Bean, of Littleing. 
ton, eſq. 

Warwickſhire—William Elliot, of 
Counden, eſq. 

E Em Aſh, of Langley, 
eſq. 

Worceſterſhire — John Baker, jur. 
of Bevere, eſq. 

Yorkſhire — John York, of Rich. 
mond, eſq. 


SOUTHWALES. 


Brecon— Sir Edward Williams, bart, 

Cardigan—John Vaughan, of Tie- 
windſor, eſq. 

Carmarthen — John Thomas, of 
Ciſtanog, eſq. 

Glamorgan — Richard Jenkins, of 
Panty naweil, eſq. 

Pembroke — John Philips Lang- 
barne, of Orlanden, efq. 

Radnor — Bell Lloyd, of Boulty 
Brook, eſq. 


NORTH WALES. 


Angleſea — Henry Pritchard, of 
Treſcawen, eſq. 

Carnarvon — John Holland, of 
Teyrdan, elq. 

Denbigh — Richard Wilding, of 
Llathader, eſq. 

Flint John Fitzgerald, of Bettis- 
field, eſq. 

Merioneth — Griffith Evans, of 
Cwr'n yr afon, eſq, , 

O__ — Tg Harri- 

ſon, of Cefugwe elq. 
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Bun. 
V ood. N Speech of bis Excellency George, 
Marquis of B uckingham, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
Houſes of Parliameut, Jan. 17, 
1788. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
H7 majeſty having been pleaſed 


again to call me to the go- 
verament of Ireland, I have re- 
ceived his royal commands to meet 
ou in parliament. 

At the ſame time that I feel my- 
{lf highly flattered by this repeated 
mark of his majelty's confidence, I 
muſt lament with you the heavy 
loſs which his ſervice has ſuſſained 
by the death of the duke of Rutland, 
whoſe public and private virtues 
bad ſo deſervedly conciliated the 
eſteem and affections of this king- 
8 dom. 

His majeſty is perſuaded that you 
will ſhare the ſatis faction which he 
feels in the preſent ſituation of fo- 
reign affairs; and particularly in 
the reſtoration of the conſtitution 
and tranquillity of the United Pro- 
f vinces, favoured by the ſeaſonable 
and vigorous exertions which were 
made by his majeſty, and by the 
brilliant ſucceſs of the Pruſſi en 
troops, under the conduct of his 
ſerene highneſs the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, The meaſures which his 
majeſty has. adopted on this occa- 
fion, have been productive of „d- 
vantages, which, while they have 
added to the luſtre of his crown, 
have materially promoted the eſſeu- 
wal intereſts of his dominions. 


ting 
t, of 
gley, 
jur. 


ich. 


art. 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 


I have ordered the national ac- 
counts, and the neceſſary eitimates 
to be prepared and laid before you ; 
and with the fulleſt confidence in 
your zeal and loyalty, I obey his 
majeſty's commands, in recom- 
mending to you to provide for the 
public ſervice, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
My former experience cf the at- 


feftionate attachment which his 


myeſty*s ſubjects of Ireland have 
borne to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and the very particular in- 
tereſt which I muſt feel in your 
welfare, will never fail to animate 
my endeavours in purſuit of every 
object which may promote his ma- 
jeſty's paternal wiſhes for the hap- 
pineſs of this kingdom. With this 
view, I muſt more efpecial'y direct 
your attention to the ſupport of that 

reat ſtaple of your commerce, the 
| has manufacture, to the protec- 
tion and regulation of the Proteſtant 
Charter-ſchools. to the ſecurity of 
the church ot Ireland, and to thoſe 
2 which your wiſdom and 

umanity have already pointed out 
for the advancement of education 
and of uſetul knowledge. 

I have ſeen with particular ſatis- 
faction your riſing proſperity, and 
the rapid increaſe of your com- 
merce and manufactures; and [ 
mall be anxious to co-operate with 
you in improving the advantages 
which the credit of the country 

muſt 
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muſt derive from the bleſſings of 


peace, But, while you are ſenſible 
of the value of theſe bleſſings, I am 
perſuaded that you feel the warmeſt 
concern for the honour of his ma- 
jeſty's crown, and for the general 
intereſts of the empire; and that 
there is no part of his dominions, 
from which his majeſty would have 
received a warmer or more zealous 
ſupport, if he had judged it neceſ- 
fary to call forth into action the 
ſpirit and reſources of his people. 


8 


— 


The Speech of the Right Honourable 
the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in Ireland, to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, on preſenting 
the Money Bills for the Royal A 
ſent, March 20, 1788. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


THE commons of Ireland, in the 
year 1785, made a great and ſpi- 
rited effort, by a large increaſe of 
taxes, to form a ſteady ſyſtem for 
the annual ſupply of the public ex- 

nce. 

Such a ſyſtem, defirable in all 
countries, and at all times, is par- 
ticularly neceſſary to a commercial 
ſtate, where the proſpoct of new 
Joans muſt induce fluctuations in 
the price of money, injurious to the 
ſteady courſe of trade. A 

It was bappily adopted here, and 
this is the third fueceſſive ſeſſion in 
which the national debt has not 
been increaſed by any new loan, 
nor has any new tax been impoſed, 

Thus the ſyſtem has anſwered; 


it ſeems ſettled, and the people 


confide in it. Under its influence, 
public credit has riſen high, and 
private credit, unawed by any fear 
of interference from the nation's 
borrowing, extends itſelf with ſafety 
to encourage induſtry, promote en- 
torpriſe, aud enlarge the commer · 


tification in expreſſin 
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cial capital; manufactures have iq 
conſequence been extended, our ex. 
ports increaſed, and the kingdon 
feels a proſperity unknown in any 
former time. 

Such are the happy effects of 
liberal ſupplies wiſely adminiſtered; 
and the commons, ſenſible of thoſe 
effects, do now, with the moſt du- 
uful zeal for his majeſty's ſervice, 
and with the fulleſt confidence in 
your excellency's experienced if. 
dom and affectionate attachment to 
this kingdom, grant the ſame ſup. 
plies in the bills I have the honour 
to preſent to your excelleney, in 
their name, for the royal aſſent, 


— 


The Speech of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to bath 
Houſes of Parliament, April 18, 
1788, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 


THE very conſtant and zealous 
attention which you have given to 
the diſpatch of public buſineſs, en- 
ables me at this early period of the 
year to cloſe the 2 jon of parlia- 
ment. And I feel the higheſt gra- 
to you his 
majeſty's entire ſatisfaction in the 
temper. and wiſdom which have 
unitormly diſtinguiſhed your deli- 
berations. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, . 

I am-commanded by his Majeſty 
particularly to thank you for the 
warm attention which you have 
ſhewn to the honour and intereſt of 
his crown, ard for the liberality 
with which you have provided fot 
the ſeveral branches of the publie 
ſervice, . 


My Lords atid Gentlemen, | 
No object is nearer to his maje- 


ſty's heart than the pro] perky o 
| 


1 9110 
his faithful ſubjects of Ireland. And 
reflect with pleaſure, that your 
example and ivfluence in your ſeve- 
ral counties caunet fail to advance 
thar proſperĩty, by encouraging ha- 
bits of induſtry in the people, and 
impreffing upon their minds a due 
reſpe&t for the laws. I am happy 
that the national tranquillity and 
ſecurity enable you to attend to 
thoſe important objects with pecu · 
liar advantage. 

| truſt it is unneceſſary to repeat 
my acknowledgments for the confi- 
dence which you have ſe kindly 

ſed in me, and to aſſure you 

that the livelieſt emotions of grati- 
tude and affection will excite my ut. 
moſt exertions for the welfare and 
happineſs of this kingdom. 


EY 


Hi: Majefly's Speech ta both — of 
Parliament, Fuly 11, 1788. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

IN the preſent advagced ſeaſon 

of the year, and after the laborious 

attendance which the public buſi- 


15 n has required of you, 1 think it 
the neceſſary, to pur an end to the pre- 
* ſent ſeſſion of parliament. I cannot 
My do this without expreſſing the ſatis- 
| faton with which I have obſerved 

the uniform and diligent attention to 
n- the welfare of my people, which 


has appeared in all your proceed“ 
logs. 
y + Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


e Commone, 


f The chearfulneſs and liberality 
7 with which you have granted the 
t receſſiry ſupplies, demand my par- 
2 ticular acknowledgements. It muſt 


afford you the reſt ſatisfaCtion 
that you have been enabled, with. 
out any addition to' the burthens of 
; my people, to provide for the ex- 
f traordinary+ exigencies of the laſt 
year, in addition to the currezt de» 

1788. 
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mands of the public ſervice, and to 
the ſum annually appropriared to 
the reduction of the national debt. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I fee with concern the continus 
ance of the war between Ruſſia aud 
the Porte, in which the emperor 


has alſo taken a part, But the gene- 
_— 


ral ſtate of Europe and the a 
ces which I receive from foreign 
powers, afford me every reaſon to 
expect that my ſubjects will con- 
tinue to enjoy the bleſſings of pegce- 
The engagements which I have 
recently entered into with my good 
brother the king of Pruſſia, and thoſe 
with the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces, which have already been 
communicated to you, are directed 
to this object, which I have uni- 
formly in view, and they will, I 
truſt, be productive of the happieſt 
conſequences in promoting the ſecu- 
rity and welfare of my own domini- 
ons, and in contributing to the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Europe. 
Letter from hit Britannic Majeſty to 
the States General, on the Appoint- 


ment of an Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to their 


High Mightingſſes. 

High and Mighty Lords, our good 
— Allies, and Confede- 
rates, 


WE are too much intereſted 
in the happy events' which have 
lately occured in your republic, 
not to chooſe the moſt agrecable, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
ſtriking of our ſatisfaction in 
them, We have for this purpoſe 
thought proper to inveſt with the 
character of our ambaſſador extra- 


2 and plenipoteatiary fir 


James Harris, who has refided with 
you ſome years, and to whoſe emi- 
nent ſervices you are no firaygers, 

| (E) We 
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We therefore perſuade ourſelves 
that our choice of him on this oc. 
caſion cannot but prove agreeable ; 
he is ſo fully inſtructed in our ſen- 
timents, that he will not fail to re- 
iterate to you, in the moſt forcible 
and ſolemn manner, the affurances of 
our affection, as well as of our atten, 
tion to whatever relates to the ad- 
vantage and proſperi'y of your re- 
public. Our ſaid ambaſſador, a- 
greeable' to our inſtruftions, will 
not fail to uſe his conſtant endea- 
votrs to cement and increafe more 
and more the cloſe and happy union 
which ſubliſts between us, the con- 
tinuance of which is eſſential to the 
reciprocal intereſts of the two na- 
tions. 

We defire you to put an entire 
confidence in whatever he ſhall make 
known to you from us, and we 
pray God to preſerve you, high 
and mighty lords, our good friends, 
allies, and confederates, in hcalth, 
and in his favour, 


From our Palace at St James's, 


the 25th of February, in the 
Year 1788, and the 28th of 
our Reign, 1 
A (Signed) GEORGE R. 
(Underfigned) CarMARTHEN. 


Trea'y of defenſive Alliance betæucen his 
 Britannic Majcſy and their High 
 Mightineſſes the States General 0 
the United Provinces. Signed at t 
Hague, the 25th of April, 1788. 


THE mutual and fincere friend- 
ſhip which has ſo long ſubſiſted be- 
tween his majeſty the king of Great 
Britain, and the lords the ſtates 
eme. of the United Provinces, 

aving been increaſed and ſtrength- 
encd by the intereſt which his Bil- 
taunic majeſty has lately manifeſted 


in the preſer ration of the indepen · 


gun na 
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dence of the republic, and of in 
legal conſtitution, his ſaid maeht 
andthe ſaid lords itates general of the 
United Provinces, have reſolved, in 
order to cement in, the molt ſold 
and laſting manner the gocd har- 
mony, confidence, and correſpon. 
dence between them, to form per. 
manent engagements, by a ticaty 
of detenfive alliance for the good of 
both parties, and for the mainte. 
nance of the general tranquillity, az 
welt as of their own in particulas. 
To accompliſh ſo ſalutary a purpof, 
his majeſty the king of Great Br. 
tain has named and authoriſed fir 
James Harris, privy counſellor, 
knight of the Bath, member of the 
parliament of Great Britain, and 
his majeſty's ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary to their 
high mightineſſes; and their high 
mightineſſes the ſtates general of 
the United Provinces have named 
and authoriſed their deputics for 
foreign affairs ; who, after commu- 
nicating to cach other their full 
powers in due form, and having 
conferred together, have agrced 
upon the following articles: 0 


ARTICLE I. 
There ſhall be a ſincere, firm, 
and conſtant friendſhip and union 
between his Britannic majeſty, bis 
heirs aud ſucceſſors, and the lords 
the ſlates general of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſo that the high contracting 
parties fhall direct their utmoſt at- 
tention to maintain this mutual 
friendſhip aud correſpondence be- 
tween them, and their dominions 
and ſubjects; and they engage to 
contribute, as far as ſhall be in 
their power, mutually to preſerve 
and defend each other in peace and 
tranquillity, | 
ARTICLE II. 
In caſe either of the high con- 


tractiug parties ſhould be hoſtilely 
attacked 


re 


the other contracting party engages 
to ſuccour its ally, as well by ſea as 
by land, in order to maintain and 
carantee each other mutually in the 
poſſeſſion of all the dominions, ter- 
ritories, towns, places, franchiſes, 
and liberties, which belonged to 
them reſpectively before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, 


ARTICLE III. 

His Brirannic majeſty guarantees, 
in the moſt effectual manner, the 
hereditary Statholderate, as well as 
the office of hereditary governor of 
each province, in the ſerene houſe 
of Orange, with all the rights and 
perogatives thereto belonging, as 
forming an eſſential part of the con- 
ſtitution of the United Provinces, 
according to the reſolutions and di- 
plomas of the years 1747 and 1743, 
by virtue of which the preſent Stadt- 
holder entered into the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe offices in 1766, and was re- 
inſtated therein in 1788 : engaging 
to maintain that form of govern- 
ment againſt all attacks and enter- 
prizes, direct or indirect, of what- 
loever nature they may be. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The ſuccours mentioned in the 
ſecond article of this treaty of de- 
ſenſire alliance, ſhall conſiſt, on the 
part of his Britannic majeſty, of 
eight thouſand infantry, two thou- 
ſand cavalry, twelve thips of the 
Ine, and eight frigates, which re- 
ſpective ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed 
in the ſpace of two months after re- 
quiſition made by the party attacked, 
and ſhall remain at its diſpoſal dur- 
Ing the whole continuance of the 
war in which it ſhall be engaged, 
whilſt thoſe ſuccours (whether ſhips 
and frigates, or troops) ſhall be 
paid — maintained by the power 
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racked by any European power, of whom they ſhall be requir- 
— cre the world whatſoever, -ed, wherever its ally ſhall em- 


ploy them. 


ARTICLE V. 

In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours 
ſhould not be ſufficient for the de- 
fence of the power requiring them, 
the power to whom requiſition ſhall 
be made ſhall ſucceſively augmeur 
them, according to the wants of its 
ally, whom it ſhall affiſt, even with 
11s whole force, if circumſtances 
ſhould rendered it neceſſary ; but it 
is expreſsly agreed, in all caſes, that 
the contingent of the lords the ſtates 
general ſhall not exceed ten thou- 
tand infantry, two thouſand caval- 
ry, ſixteen ſhips of the line, and 
ſixteen frigates. 


ARTICLE VI. 

But as it may happen (conſiderin 
the diſtance of ſeveral of the _— 
lions of the two high contracting 
parties,) that the advantages, which 
ought to reſult to them reciprocally 
from the concluſion of the preſent 
— may become illuſory, unleſs 
meaſures can be taken for the mutual 
defence of thoſe poſſeſſions, before 
their reſpective governors could re- 
ceive. orders from Europe for that 
purpoſe ; it is ſtipulated and agreed, 
that in caſe either of them ſhould be 
hollilely attacked, or even menaced 
with an hoſtile attack, in its poſ- 
ſeſſione, whether in Africa or in 
Aſin, by any European power, the 
governors of their ſettlements in 
thoſe parts of the world ſhall be en- 
joined to concert together the ſuc- 
cour to be furniſhed, and, in caſe 
of need, to furniſh ſuch ſuccour, in 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual man- 
ner, to the party attacked ; and that 
orders to that effect ſhall be expe- 
dited to the ſaid governors immedi- 
ately after the concluſion of the pre- 
ſent treaty; and in caſe the two bigh 
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contracting parties ſhould be obliged 
to furniſu the aforeſaid ſuccours, 
they ſhall not permit the ſhips of 
war, of what nature they may be, 
of the power attacking, to enter into 
4010 their ports in the aforeſaid 
ettlements, until peace fhall be re- 
ſtored between the party attacking, 
and the ally of the contracting 
party, unleſs the ſaid veſſels be 
orced to take refuge there, to avoid 


periſhing, or being ſhipwrecked. 


. ARTICLE VIL 

If it ſhould happen that the two 
high contracting parties ſhall be e- 
qually involved in a war againſt a 
common enemy, they reciprocally 

romiſe each other not to diſarm 

ut by common conſent ; and they 
ſhall communicate to each other 
confidentially the propoſals for a 


Peace, or truce, which may be made, 


ARTICLE VIII. 

If the high contracting parties 
prefer furniſhing their ſuccours of 
troops in money, they ſhall be at 
liberty on each fide ſo to do; and 
then ſuch fuccour ſhall be computed 
at one hundred thouſand florins, 
Dutch currency, per annum, for 
one, thouſand infantry, and at one 
hundred and twenty thouſand flo- 
rins, of like value, for one thou- 
ſand cavalry, per annum, and in the 
ſame proportion by the month. 


'ARTICLE IX. 
The power iequiring ſhall be 
obliged, whether the ſhips, frigates, 
aud troops with which it hall have 


been furnifhed, remain for a long 


or ſhort time in its ports, to provide 
whatever they may want, at the ſame 
price as if they belunged to ſuch 
power itſelf. It has been agreed, that 
the (aid treops or ſhips ſhall not in 
any caſe be at the expence of the 


party requiring, but that they ſhall 


2 


ea 2 . 


nevertheleſs remain at its difpck 
Auring the whole eontinuance (; 
the war in which x ſhall be en agel. 
The ſuccours above mentioned ſhall, 
with re ſpect to diſcipline, be ſubjet 
to the orders of the chief officer who 
commands them; and they hall no 
be employed ſeparately, or othemis 
than in concert with the ſaid com. 


manding officer: with regard to the 


operations, they ſhall be wholly 
ſubject to the orders of the com. 
mander in chief of the power ke. 


quiring. 
ARTICLE X. 


It is agreed, that until the two 
powers conclude a treaty of com- 
merce with each other, the ſubject; 
of the republic ſhall be treated, in 
the kingdoms of Great Britain aud 
Ireland, as the moſt favoured na. 
tion; and the ſame ſhall be obſerred 
in the United Provinces towards th: 
ſubjects of his Britannic maſeſty. 
It is, however, to be underſtood, 
that this article is not to extend i 
a diminution of the import dutics 
payable upon linens. 


ARTICLE XI. 

Whereas by the fourth article of 
the treaty ot peace, ſigned in the 
month of June, 1784, his Britannic 
majeſly engaged to treat with the 
lords the ſtates-general for the reſti- 
tution of Negavatuam, with its de- 
pendencies, in caſe the ſaid lords 
the ſtates-general ſhould in ſuture 
have any equivalent to give; aud 
whereas their high mightinefles have 
now renewed their requeſt for o- 
taining that reſtitution, as well 23 
ſettling and determining preciſc!y 
the ſenſe of the ſixch article of that 
treaty, concerning the navigation of 
Britiſh ſubjects in the eaſtern ſeas ; 
his Brit nic majeſty, in order 10 
maniteſt his 2 towards the 
republie, is diſpoſed to 2 in 
thele 
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theſe deſires of their high mighbti- 
neſſes, and even to ſecure to the re- 

ublic addirional and real commer- 
cial advantages in that part of the 
world, as ſoon as an equivalent for 
choſe objects can be agreed upon; 
in return for which his Britannic 
majeſty wall _— nothing but 
what is favourable to the reciprocal 
intereſts and ſecurity of the con- 
traſting parties in the Indies: and, 
to prevent the negotiations for ſuch 
arrangements from retarding the 
concluſion of the preſent treaty, it 
is agreed that they ſhall be begun as 
ſoon as poſſible, and be concluded 
in the ſpace of fix months from the 
date of the preſent treaty ; and that 
the convention to be made thereon 
ſhallhave the ſame force as if it was 
wſcrted in the treaty itſelf, 


ARTICLE XII. 

The preſent treaty ſhall be rati- 
fied on each fide, and the exchange 
of ratifications ſhall be made in the 
ſpace of fix weeks, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. c 

Done at the Hague, the fifteenth 

of April, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- eight. 

(L. S.) JAMES Harens, 

(L S.) ].W.CoxTE pe WELDEREN. 
S.) W. F. H.van WASSEN AER. 
8.) L. P. van DE SPIEGEL. 

L. S.) GuILLaUMEDECITTERS, 

L. S.) W. N. PRS T ERS. 

L. S.) 

L. S.) 


L. 
L. S. 
CHARLES BiGoT» 


M. B. C. van VIE RST 
VAN BORGEL» 


A of Guaranty of the Stadtholder- 
Ship of the United Provinces, by 
their High Mightineſſes the States 


General. 


THE lords the ſtates of the Pro- 


vinces of Guelderland, Holland and 
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Weſt Frieſland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Frieſland, Overyſſel and —— 
and of the county of Drenthe, hav- 
ing reflected upon the cauſes of the 
inteſtine divifions by which the re- 
public, and each province in parti- 
cular, have of late years been diſ- 
tracted; and having found that 
theſe diviſions have, for the greateſt 
part, ariſen from the falſe and dun - 
gerous idea entertaitied by certif 
perſons, whether real or pretended, 
reſpecting the conſtitution and form 
of government of theſe provinces, 
and 'eſpeciilly with regard to che 
importance and neceflity of the high” 
and hereditary dignities of ſtadt- 
holder, captain and admiral-general, 
which idea they had 'inſtitted into 
the minds of other inhabitants not fo 
well informed; and havidg, more - 
over, conſidered, that at the time o 

the happy - reſtoration wad confir- 
mation of the Hereditary Stadthol- 
derfhip in 1747 and 1748, the con- 
federates regarded the union of all 
thoſe dignitics in the perſon of one 
prince only, both with reſpect to 
the ſeveral Provinces, and w the 
countries of the geherality, as a 
ſmgular advantage to the republic, 
being convinced that the bond of 
the union would derive from it re- 
newed vigour and folidity : that 
conſequently theſe dignities havings 
from that period, obtuined a cloſer 
and more intimate connection with 
the whole confederacy, they ought 


not only to be conſidered as an eſ- 


ſential part of the conſtitution and 
form of government of each pro- 
vince, but likewiſe of the republic 
at large, and ſo attached to the uni- 
on, that it cannct poſſibly ſubfiſt and 
proſper without theſe dignities ; and 
that therefore, as the confederates 
are bound to aſſiſt each other, at the 
rilk of their lives and fortunes, for 
the prefervation of the bond of uni- 

(E 3) on, 
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on, it neceſſarily. follows, that they 
are under a mutual obligation to 
- ſupport each other, in reſpect to the 
firſt and principal means by which 
the union may be preſerved and 
maintained, and to protect it with 
theix united force againſt all enter- 
prizes; the more ſo as experience 
has ſhewn during the late troubles, 
that from the beginnings of ſlight 
importance, which appeared at firſt 
to have only trifling alterations in 
. view, a general confuſion enſued, 
which brought the confederacy to 
the eve of diſſolution: the deputies 
of the above mentioned provinces do 
 folemaly declare, in the name and 
by order of the lords and ſtates of 
their reſpectives provinces, by the 
«preſent act, that the ſaid lords the 
ſtates regard and confider the digni- 
ties of the Stadtholder, captain and 
- admiral-general, with all the pre- 
- eminences and prerogatives there- 
unto annexed, in the manner and 
upon the ſame footing as they were 
- conferred, in the ſeveral provinces, 
and poſſeſſed by the preſent prince 
Stadtholder, in the year 1766, as an 
eſſential part of their conſtitution 
and from of government, and they 
mutually guaranty the ſame to 
each other, as a fundamental law of 


the State, promiſing that they will 


„ not ſuffer this fundamental law, fo 
abſolutely neceſſary, for the repoſe 


and ſafety of the republic, to be 


deviated from in either of the pro- 
. vinces of the confederacy. 

In teſtimony whereof, we the un- 
derwritten, being, by virtue of the 
reſolutions of their high mightineſ- 

ſes of this day, expreſsly authorized 
/ thereto, have each of us, in the 
name of our reſpective States, and 
in conformity to their reſpective re- 
ſolutions, ſigned this inſtrument. 


Hague, June, 27 1788. 


* 
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Proviſſonal Treaty of Defenſive 4. 
liance, between their . Majrflies tl 
King of Pruſſia, and the King if 


Great Britain. 


THEIR majeſties the king of Pruf. 
fia, and the king of Great Britain, 
deſiring to augment and conſolidate 
the union and amity which happily 
ſubſiſt between them, and to con. 
cert the moſt proper meaſures for 
ſecuring their mutual inter2ſts, hare 
reſolved to renew and confirm theſe 
ties by a treaty of defenſive alliance, 
and have for this purpoſe authoriz. 
ed (his majeſty the king of Pruſſia) 
the fieur Philip Charles D'Alren- 
ſleben, chamberlain, knight of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, en- 
voy extraordinary from his majelty 
to their high mightineſles the ſtates. 
general of the United Provinces, 
and (his majeſty the king of Great 
Britain) fir James Harris, privy 
counſellor, knight of the order df 
the Bath, member of the parliament 
of Great Britain, ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of 
his majelly to their high mightineſſes 
the ſtates-general of the United 
Provinces, | 

Theſe, after having reciprocally 
communicated their full powers, a- 
greed upon the following articles: 


ARTICEE IT. 
There ſhall be a conſtant and 


ſincere amity, an intimate and per- 
fect harmony and union between 
the ſaid moſt ſerene kings, their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, their kingdoms, 
ſtares, and reſpective ſubjects, and 
they ſhall give all their attention, 
and uſe all the means Providence 
has beſtowed on them, to maintain 
this connexion and correſpondence 
of ſtrict amity, and to advance their 


common intereſts, and for their mu- 


tual defence, agreeably to the yy 
0 


ſive A. 
flies th 
King of 


F Pruſ. 


ritain, 
olidate 
appily 
con. 
es ſor 
hare 
theſe 
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ven- 
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of alliance concluded between Pruf- 
fa and England at Weltminſter, on 
the 18th of November, 1742, ten- 
cering the ſtipulations of the ſame, 


according to the circumſtances of 


Europe. |; 9 Y 
ARTICLE II. 

The high contracting parties en- 
gage partieularly, and promiſe to act 
always in concert, and in mutyal con- 
fidence, 19, maintain the, ſafety, in- 


dependence, and government. of che 
republic of the Voie States, _ 6 


greeably to the engagements which - 


they eutered into. with the ſaid re- 
public, vamely, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, accordigg to a treaty conclud- 
ed at, Berlin, April. 18, 1788, and 
his Britannic majeſty, according to 
a treaty cuncluded x +5 ſame dax. at 
the Hague, which the fa'd. high 
contracting, parties:haye. communNi- 
cated the one t the other, = 


ARTICLE III. 
In caſe any occafiou-ſhall happen 


when, in virtue of the ſtipulations 
contained in the ſaid treaties, the 
bigh contracting parties ſhall ; ſee 
themſelves obliged to augment the 
ſuccours to be given to the ſtates- 
eneral, above the numbers ſpeci- 
hed in the ,ſaid treaties, or to aſſiſt 
them with their whole force, the 
ſaid contracting parties ſhall concert 
together i es may be pecefſa; 
relative to the employment, of their 
reſpective forces, tor the ſafety and 
defence of the ſaid republic. 


7{: VS 


_ARTICLE.IV.. 


In caſe that one or. other of the 
ſaid high contractipg parties ſhall, 
in any futute time, be attacked, 


moleſted, or diſquieted in any of 
their ſtates, rights; poſſeſſions, or -ſhall be ratified 7 the one part and 
| (E 
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intereſts, by any other power, in con- 
ſequence of any:ot rhe articles or ſti- 
pulat ons confirmed by the ſaid trea- 
tien, or of any of the meaſures taken 
by any of tbe ſaid -cpniracting par- 
ties in virtue-thereof, the other con - 
tracting party engages to ſuccour 
and aſſſſt againſt ſuch an attzck. 
And the faid contracting parties, in 
all ſuch caſes; promiſe to protect 
and guarantee each other, in the 
oft their ſtates, towns, 
and places, belonging to them ba- 
fore the commencement of ſuch hoſ- 
tilities. | 
ARTICLE'Y. +: 
i” The afiftarie" mentioned in the 
preceding article, ſhall confiſt of fi 
'thoufand irifantry, and four thou- 
fand cavalry, which" ſhall. be far- 
-niſhet within the ſpacs of tur 
"months after the requiſition ma 
by the party attacked, and ſhall fe- 
main at the diſpoſal df that party 
during the war, to be employed oh 
the continent of Europe, in ſuch 
manner as the party demandin 
them ſhall think proper ; they ſha 


alſo be paid and maintained by the 


power which furniſhes them, but 
the party demanding ſhall provide 
the troops, ſo long as they are upon 
their territories, with grain and ne- 
ceſfiry forage, the fame as allowed 
to their own troops. fo _ 


p 1 


io tic TOCL'ESVE: 


Ind caſe the aſſtance-dipulated be 
ngt ſuſſicient for the defence of the 
paper demanding, it, the other pow- 
er ſhall augment the ſame in caſe of 
neceſſity, and ſhall ail with its whole 
force, if the circumſtances require it. 


f 4 A 
.- ARTICLE VII, 
The preſent proviſional treaty 


4) on 
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on the other, and the ratifiea- 
tions ſhall be exchanged within fix 
months, or ſooner if it can be 
effected. 
Done at Loo, in Guelderland, 
June 13, 28 | 
Sign | | 
PHILIPPE CHARLFS D'AL- 


VENSLEBEN 
JAMES HARRIS. 242 
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reaty of Defenſive Alliance, ictæueen 
1's nh, "the King of Great 
Britain, and his Majeſty the King 
of Prufia,  ,— 
THEIR majeſties the king of 
Jreat Britain, and the kingof Pruſſig, 
ing animated with 4 ſincere and 
ual deſire to improve and conſo- 
Jidate. the ſtrict union and friend- 
thip which, having been tranſmitted 
to them by their anceſtors, ſa hap- 


| pily ſubſi ? berween: them, and to 


concert the moſt proper meaſures 
for ſecuring their mutual: e 
and the general tranquillity of Eu- 
Tope, have reſalved to renew and 
ſtrengthen theſe ties by a treaty of 
eſenſiye iance; and they have 


ee for this purpoſe (to wie) 


his majeſty the king of Great Bri- 
tain, the fieur Joſeph Ewart, his 
garoy extraordiuary at the coun of 

rlin ; and his majeſty the king af 
Pruſſia, the ſieur Ewald Frederick 
count de Hertzberg, his miniſter of 
Hate, and of the — night of 
the order of the Black Eagle ; 'who, 
after reciprocally communicating 


— full powers to each other, 


have agreed upon the following ar - 


ticles: 


ARTICLEIL. 


There ſhall be a perpetual, firm, - 


and unalterable . friendſhip, deſen - 


Hye aliange, and fri and inviol- 
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able union, together with an jug, 
mate and perfect harmony and cor. 
reſpondence between the (aid mot 
ſerene kings of Great Britain ard 
Pruſſia, their heirs and ſucceſſon, 
and their veſpeclive kingdoms, do- 
miaions, provinces, countries, and 
ſubjects, which fhall be carefully 
maintained and cultivated, ſo that 
the contracting powers ſhall con- 
ſtantly employ, as well their ut. 
moſt attention as alſo thoſe means 
which Providence has put in their 
wer, for preſerving at the ſame 
time the public tranquillity and ſecu- 
rity, for maintaining their common 
inte reſts, and for their mutual de. 
fence and guaranty againſt every 
hoftile attack; the whole in con- 
formity to the treaties already ſub. 
flſting between the two high con- 
1 rties, which fhall remain 
in full force and vigour, and ſhall 
be deemed to be renewed by the 
preſent treaty, as far as the fame 
ſhall not be derogated from, with 
their 'own "conſent, by poſtzrior 
treaties, or by the preſcut weaty, 


ARTICLE II. 


In confequence of the engage- 
ment contracted by the preceding 
article, the two high contracting 
. fhall always act in concert 
or the maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity; and in caſe either ot 
them ſhould be threatened. with a 


boſtile attack by any power what - 


ever, the other ſhall employ bis 
moſt. efflcacions good offices for pre- 
venting hoFilities, for procuring ſa- 
tisfaction to the injured party, aud 
for effocting an accommodation in 
à conciſiatory manner. 
ARTICLE Il, 

But if thoſe good offices ſhoul4 


not have the delired effect, in the 
| ſpace 
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of two months, and either of 


| cur. the two high contracting parties 
mot ſhould be hollilely attacked, moleſt- 
and ed, or diſturbed, in any of his do- 
lors, minions, rights, poſſeſſions, or in- 
do- tereſts, or in any manner whatever, 
and by ſea or land, by any European 
fully er, the other contratting party 
that engages to ſuccour his ally without 
con. delay, in order to maintain each other 
ut. reciprocally in the poſſeſſion of all 
eans the dominions, territories, towns, 
heir and places, which belonged to them 
ame before the commencement of ſuch 
cu · hoſtilities: —— end, if his Pruſ- 
non hav majeſty ſhould happen to be at- 
de. wr — the king of Great 
ery Britain ſhall furniſh to his majeſty 
on. the king of Pruſſia a ſuccour of ſix- 
ub. teen thouſand infantry, and four 
Ns thouſand cavalry ; and if his Bri- 
ain tannic majeſty ſhould happen to be 
all attacked, his majeſty the King of 
he Pruſſia ſhall likewiſe furniſh to him 
ne a ſuccour of ſixteen thouſand in fan- 
th try, and four thouſand cavalry ; 
or which reſpective ſuccours ſhall be 
furniſhed in the ſpace of two months 

aker requiſition made by the part 
attacked, and ſhall remain at his 
diſpoſal during the whole continu- 
4 ance of the war in which he ſhall 
5 be engaged. Theſe ſuccours ſhall 
5 be pajd and maintained by the re- 
a quired power, wherever his ally 
all employ them; but the requir- 


ing party ſhall ſupply them, in his 
3 with fach bread and 

as may be neceſſary, upou 
the footing to which his own troops 
are accuſtomed, 

It is nevertheleſs agreed between 
the high contracting parties, that 
if his Bricannic majeſty ould be 
in the caſe of receiving the ſuccour 
in troops from bis Pruſſian majeſty, 
his Britannic majeſty ſhall not em- 
ploy them out of Europe, nor even 
in the garxiſon of Gibraltar, 
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If the injured aud requiri 
ſhould preter — — 
land forces, he ſhall have his choices 
and in caſe of the two high con- 
tracting parties furniſhing to each 
other the flipulated ſuccours in mo- 
ney, ſuch ſuccours ſhall be ted 
at one hundred thouſand florins, 
Dutch currency, per annum, for 
one thouſand infantry, and at one 
hundred and twenty thouſand flo. 
rins, of the like value, for one 
thouſand cavalry, per annum, or in 


the ſame proportion by the anoath. 


ARTICLE IV. 

In caie the ſti ſucconrs 
ſhould not be ſufficient for the de- 
tence of the requiring power, the 
required power ſhall augment chem, 
according to the exigency of the cafe, 
and ſhall aſſut the former wich his 
whole force, if circumſtances ſhall 
render it neceſſary. 8 


ARTICLE V. 

The high contracting parties here- 
by renew, in the moſt expreſs erm, 
the proviſional treaty of defenhve 
alliance, which they concluded at 
Loo, on the 13th of June in the pre- 
ſeat year, and they again engage 
and promiſe to act, at all times, ĩa 
concert, and with mutual conk- 
dence, for maintaining the ſecurity, 
independence, and government of 
the republic of the United Provin» 
ces, conformably to - the engage- 
ments which they have lately con- 
trated with the ſaid republic ; that 
is to ſay, his Britannic majeſty, by 
a treaty concluded at the Hague, on 
the 15th of April, 1788, and his 
Pruflian majeſty, by a treaty figned 
the ſame day at Berlin, which the 
ſ.id high contracting parties have 
communicated to each other. 

And if it ſhall happen that, by 
virtue of the ſlipulations of the {aid 

treaties, 
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treaties, the high contracting par- 
ties ſhould be obliged ro augment 
the ſuccours to be given to the ſtates- 
general, above the numbers ſpecitied 
in the ſaid treaties, or to athiit them 
with their whole force, the ſaid bigh 
contracting parties will concert toge- 
ther upon all that may be neceſſary 


relative to ſuch an augmentation of 


Tuccours to be agreed on, and to 
the employment of their reſpective 
Forces for the ſecurity and defence 
of the ſaid republic. 

In caſe either of the ſaid high 
contracting parties ſhould, at » 4 
time hereafter, be attacked, moleſt- 
ed, or diſturbed, in any of his do- 
minions, rights, poſſeſſions, or in- 


tereſts, in any manner whatever, by 


ſea or by land, by any other power, 
in conſequence and in hatred of the 
articles or ſtipulations contained in 
the ſaid treaties, or of the meaſures 
to be taken by the ſaid contracting 
parties reſpectively, in virtue of 
theſe treaties, the other contracting 
party engages to ſuccour and aſſiſt 
him againſt ſuch attack, in the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame ſaccours 
as are ſtipulated in the zd and 4th 
articles of the preſent treaty ; and 
the ſaid contracting parties promiſe, 
in all ſimilar caſes, to maintain and 
guaranty each other in the pofſcthon 

of all the dominions, towns, and 
places, which belonged to them 
reſpeclively before the commence. 
ment of ſuch hoſtilities. 


"ARTICLE vI. 


The preſent treaty of defenſive 
alliance ſhall be ratified by each 
party, and the ratifications ſhall be 
exchanged in the ſpace of fix weeks, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. 

In witneſs whereof, we the under- 
written, being authorized by the 
full powers of their majeſtics, the 
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the moſt eſſential function of your 
majeſty's parhament is to ſummon 


objedꝭ of their uriremitred zeal, in the 
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kings of Great Britain and of Pruſia. 
have, in their names, figned the 
preſent treaty, and have thereto et 
the ſeals of our arms. 


Done at Berlin, the thirteenth 
of Auguſt, in the year uf 
our Lord one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-eight. 


(L. S.) JOSEPH EWART, 
(L.S.) EWALD FREDERIC 
- COMTE DE HERTZ 
BERG, 


— 


—— 
———— — — 


Remonſlrance of the Parliament of 
' - Paris again the Uſe of ( ittry 
d Cachet, aud the Impriſonment of 
the Duke of Orleans, and the two 
Magiſirates of their Court, delivered 
March 16, 1788. 


MAY it pleaſe your majeſty to 
conſider, that it is the duty of your . 
parliament ta watch over the peo- 
ple's wants,- and the rights of the 
lovereign : the people may be miſled 
by factious men, and kings are 
too much expoſed to dangerous ſut- 
prizes. Parliament, fire, will ſpeak 
of liberty to monarchs, and recom- 
mend ſubmiſſion to ſubjects. They 
render that ſubmiſſion honourable 
by their example, and that authort- 
ty ſolid by their principles. In ſhort, 


the royal power to the ſtandard of 
juſtice, and public liberty to the 
oath of allegiance, Such, fire, have 
been their patriot views, and the 


molt ſevere and turbulent times. 

| Still animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ments, and ever jealous to deſerve 
tne good will of our gracious mo- 
narch, and inſure the liberty of our 
fellow · citizens, we come to point 


out, at the foot of the chrone, the 
fatal 
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fa'al error that could ſeduee the 
heart. of a ſovereign.z we come to 
invoke your majeity's juſtice, wiſ- 
dom, and humanity, againſt the 
rnicious employing ot letters de 
cachet. At this terrible word all 
hearts ſhudder, all ideas are clouded 
with horror. The individuals ſeized 
with theſe dreadful ſymprome, look 
with amazement at one another, 
and, afraid of explaining themſelves, 
remain in a ſtare of inaftion, The 
le in ſilence ſcarce dare to lift 
their thoughts to that inconceivable 
power, which diſpoſes of men with- 
vut hearing or judging them ; that 
plunges and Keeps them, at plea- 
ſure, in total darkneſs, whither the 
chearful light of day never enters, 
no more than the reviving aſpect of 
the law, the cry of nature, or the 
voice of friendſhip ; to that power 
that for exiſtence depends on myſ- 


| tery, and derives its title from force 


alone; to 2 power egerciſed with 
unpunity by the miniſters of fate, 
their deputies, and the agents of the 
police; to a power, in ſhort, which, 
trom the prime miniſter to the very 
interior officers of the police, lays 
over our heads an, endleſs chain of 
tormidable oppreſſors, before whom 
remain ſilent and inaQtive the ſacred 
laws of nature, and thoſe of the 
conſtitution, - No, -fire, the laws of 
nature, and the laws of the conſtitu- 
tian, ſhall never reprozch your par- 
lament (the living law at the foot 
of the throne) with having flood 
ſhametully inaftivey and with hav- 
log preſerved a guilty ſilence. | 
Man was born free, and his hap- 
pineſs depends on juſtice, Liberty 
15 an 1mproſcriptible right. It con- 
liſts in the power of living ſuitably 
to the tenor of the laws; juſtice is 
an univerſal duty, and this duty is 
antetior to the laws themſelves, that 
acknowledge it and ought to guide 
it, but * to diſpenſe with it in 
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the monarch or the ſubject. Juice 
and Liberty! This, fire, is the prin · 
ciple and end of all ſociety, the 
ſtable and unmoreable foundation of 
all power; and ſuch is, for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, the: wonderful 
connection of theſe: two ineſtimable 
bleſſings, that no reaſonable autho- 
rity, no ſolid obedience can ever 
ſubſiſt without them. The practice 
of lettres de cachet overturns all this 
ſyſtem, Juſtice- thereby becomes 
mere illulion, and liberty retains 
but the name. Such prectioe is re- 
pugnant to reaſon, and contrary to 


the orders of the ſtate 3 the motives 


alleged, in order to authorize it, are 
but pretences clearly refuted by ex- 
amples. It muſt certainly be repug- 
nant to reaſon, ſince it evidently is 
to the nature of man, to that of 
royalty, and to the primitive no- 
tions of morality, Such are the eſ- 
ſential characters of letttes de cachet. 

The nature of man is'not- that of 
being independent. Indepeudence 
to him is a ſtate of war; force and 
cunning are by turns his predomi- 
nant patfions, aud juſtice diveſted of 
ſanction is diveſted of power. The 
nature of man is, therefore, a pro- 
penſity to join his fellow-creatures, 
and to live in ſociety, under the re- 
ſlriction of certain general rules, 
named the laws. But all rules, con+ 
ventions, or agreements, that con- 
ſirain, without protecting him, could 
no longer be termed laws, but fer 
ters. Force may prepare them, it 
is true, and weakneſs or folly may 
wear them; but force does not 
oblige, and weakneſs and folly can- 
not engage themſelves. All lawful 
ſubmiſſion is voluntary in its princi- 
ple ; a guilty citizen has conſented 
before hand to the ſentence that 
condemns him. Were ſome men to 
ſay to others, ** exerciſe an arburary 
power over us : we give our conſent, 
4bat the tribunals be withcu: pap} 
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and the laws of no uſe; a word from 
our mouth, a ſignatute from your 
— ſhall deprive us of our liberty, 
of our goods, of our wives, of our 
children, of the very right of de- 
fending ourſelves: were ſome men 
to bold ſuch language they would 
certainly paſs for madmen, The 
people's conſent, therefore, to the 
of uſing lettres de cachet is 
mcompatible with the uſe of reaſon ; 
reaſon is the natural ſtate of man, 
as well as of ſociety; the practice, 
therefore, of ſuch letters is repug- 
nant to the nature of man, both as 
a rational and a ſocial being. 
Will they fay, that this practice is 
founded on the nature of monar- 
chical power ? The anſwer could 
eaſily be found. Kings reign either 
in virtue of conqueit, or by law : 
if theconqueror abuſes his conqueſt; 
if he ſtrikes at the rights of man; 
if the conqueſt. is not changed into 
capitulation, force, that diſpoſes of 
the ſruns of victory, does not retain 
ſubjects at the conqueror's feet, but 


 flaves. Whatever reaſon forbids the 


people to confent to, kings have it 
not in their power to ordain. Beſides, 
bow could reaſon bear to ſee the 
whole ſyſtem of morality overturned? 
The tutelary maxims of mankind, 
happily, want no proofs. They ſup- 

re themſthes by their own evi- 

nce. It is evident that juſtice muſt 
equally hold the ſcales between the 
poor and the rich ; and it is evident 
that ſhame and puniſhment are due 
to the guilty, and to them alone, If 
there exiſted a power that could in- 
terrupt the courſe of laws, and par- 
tially defend the guilty, by-preſerv- 
ing theone aud abandoning the others, 
it is evident, that this power, in 
compromiſing juſlice in the puniſh- 
ments ſhe has already pronounced, 
would add to the idea of a precedent, 
that likewiſe of preference: and if 


the preference granted by this power 
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were to be eonſtantly reſerved for i 

rticular claſs of citizens, and re. 
uſed to all others, it is evident thy 
the law not allowed to puniſh ſuch 
and ſuch a crime, but ſuch and ſuch 
a Claſs of ſociety, would invariah] 
keep in a ſtate of terror and diſyrace 
all thoſe claſſes that are proſcribed, 
without any regard for innocence or 
juſtice. The application of theſe 
inconteſtible marks is very appoſte 
to the practice of lettres de cachet, 
Two men, for inſtance, meet ; one 
is weak, the other ſtrong ; one poor, 
the other rich; the poor may (ay 
to himfclf—* if this man offencs 
me, if he attacks my honour, my 
liberty, my life, the laws affare me 
that they will grant me their ſvp- 
pott the laws deceive me— autho- 
rity may diſpoſe of it otherwiſe— 
authority will prevail--but ſhou!d 
I offond him, I ſhall be purſued, 
impriſoned, abandoned, diſhonoured 
and puniſhed—this very authority 
will be ſilent for me—theſe very law; 
inexorable—where then is juſtice? 
Is miſery a crime ? Is humanity a- 
lone no longer title? A poor man, 
friendleſs, withour any credit, is he 
no longer a citizen ?” 

The orders of the ſtate are no les 
contrary io the practice of lettres de 
cachet, than the principles theg- 
ſelves. Ambition, revenge, flattery, 
and avidity—in a word the mok 
violent and the moſt abject paſſions 
have beſieged at all times the mo- 
narch's throne; but at all times 
too the laws have forewarned the 
ſovereign, and protected the ſub- 
jects, and if not with equal ſucces, 
at leaſt wich equal energy; and this 
continual ſtruggle of arbitrary power 
againſt liberty has not prevented li- 
berty from triumphing in the peo- 

12's and the monatch's minds. The 
aft ſtates of Blois have intreared his 
majeſty to confine the uſe of lettres 


de cachet to thoſe who had the bo- 
nour 


r 
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wur to dine at his royal manſion, 
not to ſeclude them from their oc- 
cupations, Or deprive them of their 
houſehold gods, and of their fa- 
milies—but to prevent their _ 
admiued into the palace of his roy 

preſence, without depriving them 
however of his juſtice. It it a max- 
im in our monarchy that no citizen 
can become a priſoner without an 
order from the judge. All the kings 
of the two firſt races have acknow- 
ledged it. Hugues Capet found it 
at bis acceſſion to the throne, All 
orders and decrees ifſued under the 
third race have confirmed it, It is 
this maxim that became the foun- 
dation of the only diſtinction we find: 
in our laws between the priſoners 
for crimes and thoſe for debts ; and 
the clauſe in the edit of 1670, a- 
greeable, in this point, to all the 
preceding ones, has ſtamped it with 
the ſeal of validity, by requiring, 
that priſoners for crimes ſhould be 


rity ! * 

aw; examined within four-and-twenty 
ce? hours after impriſonment: but how 
3. ineffectual ſuch a wiſe diſpoſitioun; 
an, how ridiculous ſuch a precaution, 
he as long as the practice ot leitres de 

cachet ſhall ſubſiſt! 

eſs Thus the rights of mankind, the 
de fundamental principles of ſociety, 
N the moſt brilliant lights of reaſon, 
Y, the dearelt intereſts of lawful power, 
ft the elementary maxims of morality, 
ns the laws of the conſtitution—all, in 
0- thort, unanimouſly riſe againſt the 
es practice of lettres de cachet. By 


what fatality, fire, has it been in- 
| troduced and continued in your do- 
minions? We are not aſtoniſhed to 
ſee that men, jealous of a tranſitory, 
but perſonal power, and greedy ams 
bitious courtiers, regardleſs of timo 
to come, ſhould colour this practice 
with the ſpeciops motives w public 
fafery, or of the tranquillity and 
honour of many families. The ſer- 
vile miud follows the train of am- 
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bition with avidity : but that there 
ſhould be citizens, blind enough not 
to ſee, in every letter they ſolicit or 
acquieſce in, the dreadtul danger 
that awaits chem, fills us really with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment, and cauſes 
in our breaſts the deepeſt affliQion. 
Ir is time to combat an error ſet off 
with the appearance of diſiutereſted - 
neſs ; it might make an impreſſion 
— mind and heart of your ma- 
Vs 

. Evidence wants but few words. 
The intereſt of thoſe who chuſe to 
be inactive, out of t r, or re- 
ſentful in the place they enjoy, 
does not by any means contribute to 
the public ſafety. Public ſafety has 
twe certain baſes, the terror of 
wickedneſs, and the ſhelter of in- 
nocence: the terror of wickedneſs, 
the more exalted it is, and the ſhel- 
ter of innocence in proportion to its 
weakneſs. 

We have had the honour to prove 
to your majeſty, that-the-uſe of lets 
«es de cachet is poſitively contrived 
for abetting the powerful criminal, 
and intimidating the feeble inno- 
cent. 

Where no perſonal ſeeurity exiſts, 

ubiic ſafery is but an imaginary 
bliſs; and where the practice of let · 
tres de cachet ſubſiſts, perſonal ſecu · 
rity cannot exiſt, Public ſafety is 
then but an imaginary bliſs, where 
the practice of lettres de cachet ſub- 
ſiſts. If there are circumſtances, 
ſire, that require- the ſudden exer- 
ciſe of your authority, there are 
none that can author iſe the ſecret 
detention of a priſoner, who ſolicits 

is trial—there are none that can 
prevent his claims to juſtice; not his 
filence itſelf, nor even his formal 
conſent to the loſs of his liberty, 
could be ſuſſicient to do it, 

Your majeſty's anſwer in 1777» 
has given an indelible- ſanction to 
theſe national maxims. You _ 

re, 
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fire, that you will never ſuffer any 
attacks on the liberty of your ſub- 
jects; but that there are circumſtan- 
ces in which public ſafety requires 
that your authority ſhould appear 
in ſupport of juſtice, to prevent a 
culprit's evaſion. How remarkable 
and how conforming were theſe 
words for the cauſe of juſtice } They 
conciliated liberty with power, and 
is thus that your majeſty has fixed 
upon this point, and with your own 
worde, the principle, the object, and 
the limits of your power. 

The honour and tranquillity of a 
family *, is the laſt objection to the 
aboliſhing the practice of lettres de 
cacher, but they do not reflect that 
this objection, the grand batteryof the 
partiſans for arbitrary power, owes 
all its pretended conſequence to the 
lettres themſelves, the practice of 
which, once admitted, deceives bo- 

nour itſelf, and arms it againſt li- 
berty. 

- Your parliament, fire, will agree, 
that the prejudice may exiſt; but 
they will never agree that a falſe 
prejudice of honour ſhould, for the 
ſake of a few individuals, be contrary 
to reaſon, and affect the public in- 
tereſt, our morals, and our laws. 
And if ſhould pleaſe your majeſty, 

after having permitted the law to act 

indiſerimĩnately on the guilty, with- 
out any diſtinction of rank, or birth, 
to ſend for their relations at your 
court, to employ them in your tri- 

* bunals, in your councils, and in your 
armies, would any perſon dare to 
fay, that a prejudice, that is ſub- 
fiited- and nouriſhed only by ſuc- 
ceſs, would refiſt ſo noble and ſo 
auguſt an example? 

Many facts, pretty well known, 
can prove to your majeſty, that the 
nation, more ſenſible of their true 


A lettre de cachet, for Inſtance, caq ſcreen a ſubject from a corporal or capital 


puniſhment. 
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intereſt, even in the moſt elevated 
ſpheres, are diſpoſed to receive from 
your hands the greateſt bleſſing , 
monarch can beſtow on his ſubject, 
the gift of liberty: it is a blefling 
that renders authority more firm, 
and the laws more endearing. It is 
this bleſſing which nobly rewards 
virtue, encourages the aſpiring ge- 
nius, and puts a bridle on turhy- 
lent licentiouſneſs : this your par- 
liament come to reclaim, fire, in the 
name of a generous and faithful na- 
tion. They moſt reſpectfully entreat 
you to aboliſh for ever the uſe of 
lettres de cachet. They conjure you 
effectually to rejet all ambitious 
counſels, and frivolous motives, and 
that perfidious intelligence, which 
is as much diſowned by reaſon, as it 
is refuted by facts. How cruel, that 
your majeſty cannot enter into the 
minute details of ſuch intelligence, 
generally made up by ſubaltern offi- 
cers, on {ome pretence, always 
kept ſecret, or on informations al- 
ways clandeſtine! Oh fire, could 
you but interrogate thoſe victims of 
arbitrary power, confined, abandon- 
ed, and forgotten, in thoſe impene- 
trable dungeons, where ſilence and 
injuſtice ever dwell, how many of 
them would you find who never 
threatened to diſturb the tranquillity 
of the ſtate, nor ever meant to diſ- 
honour the reſpectable name of their 
family? Unhappy victims! ſoon 
would your majeſty be convinced, 
that intrigue, avidity, luſt of power, 
thirſt of revenge, the dread or hate 
of juſtice, humour, caprice, and the 
mere whim of a man of credit, pre- 
fide by turns at the diſtribution of 
lettres de cachet. You would then 
know to what torments is condemned 
the wretch for whom the ſun riſes, 
without any hopes, and the night 


returns, 
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returns, without any repoſe for him. 
Terrible uncertainty! deſpondency 
worſe than death ! and all theſe 
horrors. in the name of majeſty ! 
Yes, fire; were you but to behold 
the- dreadful manſions of ſorrow, 
you would ſtand 2ghall ar the cruel 
tate of your ſubjects; you would 
ſuudder at the condition of princes 
themſelves, and you would hatten 
to deſtroy ihoſe inviſible arrows that 
{ike at juſtice, both when aiming 
at the innocent and the guilty, 

Animated by this hope, and 
founded on theſe principles, your 
parliament, fire, after having ſued 
or the liberty of the nation, cannot 
help ſoliciting once more tor that 
of the three citizens. We have au- 
thority to believe that the duke of 
Orleans and Mellrs. Freteau and Sa- 
batier are not guilty, Were they 
ſo, the right of judging them is re- 
ſerved to your parliament ; and the 
charming prerogative of pardoning, 
to your majeſty. , 

Liberty js by no means a privi- 
lege, but a'right. It is the duty of 
all governments to reſpect that right. 
The ſame force that deprives a de- 
liberating aſſembly. of their mem- 
bers, affects the whole body. Some 
are arreſted, the others are threa- 
tened, none are free. A deliberat- 
ing afſembly deprived of their free- 
dom, threatened by force, if they 
ſill continue to deliberate, and rite 
abore tear, can be ſupported only 
by their fidelity. 

This vir: ue, fire, has not forſaken 
your parliument. They will not 
ceaſe to ſolicit, in a very reſpecttul 
manner, the blettiog of public liber- 
ty, by the abolition of lettres de ca- 
chet, and the perſonal liberty of 
that auguſt prince, the firit of the 
blood royal, and of the two exiled 
vagiſtrates, Bur it is no longer a 
p ince of your blood, nor two ma- 
giltrates that your parliament claims 
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now in the name of the laws, and 

of reaſon : it is three French indivi- 

duals—three men. 
His Majeſty's Anſwer... 

I had forbidden, you gentlemen, 
to continue your repreſentations at- 
terthegth of January; and it is not 
by diſobeying my orders, that you 
will ever obtain the return of the 
magiſtrates I have thought proper 
to puniſh, I have nothing to add 
to my former anſwers I have told 
you, that my ſubjects? liberty is as 
dear to me as to themſelves: but 1 
ſhall never ſuffer my parliament to 
oppoſe the exerciſe of a power, to 
which families have been indebted 
for the preſervation of their honour, 
and the ſtate for its tranquillity, 
My parliament, with due reſpect 
and filence, muſt confide in my 
wiſdom. I forbid you to have, or 
publiſh, any farther deliberations 
on this ſubject, 


Reſlution of the Parliament of Paris, 
May 3, 1788, on the Apprehenſion 
of Violence intended to be employed 
againſt them. | ; 
THE court being affembled, and 

having been appriſed by public re- 

port, and by a number of circums 
llances, of the fatal ſtroke which 
was mediating—concluded that the 

ill intentfons of the miniſtry againſt 

the magiſtrates were evidently ow- 

ing to the reſiſtance they made a- 

gainſt two ruinous taxes—in refuſ- 

iag to allow themſelves incompetent 
in matters relating to ſublidies—in 
ſoliciting a convocation of the ſtates- 
general, and in laying a claim to 
the liberty of every individual ſub- 
jet. That their endeavours can 
conſequently have no other object 
than to convert (if poſſible, withour 
applying to the itates-general) thoſe 
immenſe ſums formerly 2 
* 
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by ſuch means as the court of par- 
Kkament could notoppole ; their — 
being to ſtand firmly againſt all 
Plans contrary to law, and to the 
welfare of the nation. The court 
forther conſidered, that the ſyſtem 
of complying with the king's abſo- 
lute will, as expreſſed in bis diffe- 
rent anſwers, proves the miniſter's 
deſtructive project of annulling the 
principles of the national govern- 
ment, which parliament is bound to 
maintain, and from which it will 
never depart. It declires, that 
France it a kingdom goveracd by a 
ing according to the laws: that 
of thofe laws are fundamental, 
and are formed to maintain the 
reigning family on the throne in 
the male line, excluding female ſuc- 
ceffion : that the nation has the 
_ raifing ſubſidies by the vote 
the ſtates · general duly convened 
and aſſembled. 
That the court of parliament has 
a right ro confirm the king's orders 
in every province, and to order them 
8 in caſe they are 
conformable to the laws, the con- 
Kirortonal rights of the province, 
and to the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom. They have alſo the pri- 
vilege of not being arreſted by 
any order whatever, without being 
immediately put into the hands 
of thoſe judges to which they are 
connected by their fituation. The 
court proteſt againſt any act of vio- 
lence attempted againſt the princi- 
ples herein mentioned, and unani- 
. mouſly declares they cannot deviate 
from them by their oath ; that each 
member is reſolved to oppoſe all in- 
novations, nor will he adminiſter juſ- 
rice- in any place but the court itlelf, 
compoſed of the ſame perſons, and 
empowered by the ſame privileges. 
And in cafe by force they ſhould 
be compelled to viſperſe themſelves, 
and rendered unable to act in their 
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proper capacities, they each declare 


they will return their privil-ges and 
rights into the hands of the king 
his family—the peers of the realm 
—or the ſtates-general.— The coun 
have given orders for the preſent te- 
ſolutions to be ſent to all the coury 
of the kingdom. 
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Adarefs of the Parliament of Pari 
to the King, on the Arreft of M. 
fear 4 5 emevil and Monſan- 
bert, two Counſellors of their Court, 
delivered May 7, 1788. 


SIRE, 


YOUR parliament is confirmed, 
by every proceeding, of the entire 
innovation which 4s aimed at in the 
ſyſtem of monarchy, At the mo- 
ment even when your parliament 
were offcring their ſuſpĩcions and re» 
manſtrances at the foot of the throne, 
an act of abſolute authority is ex- 
excifed in your name againſt tuo 
magiſtrates, whoſe conduct is irre- 
proachable, and who ſhould rather 
deſerve your majeſty's protection for 
their ſupport of the rights of mo- 
narchy. At the time that the de- 
puties of parliament were ſoliciting 
an audience at the foot of the throne, 
which public eircumſtauce ſeemed 
to require, the ſeat of ſovereign 
juſtice was inveſted by a body of 
armed people, who committed atts 
of violence in the middle of the 
nigbt, and at the time your parlia- 
ment were fitting. 

Your majeſty has been adviſed not 
to receive the deputation of your 

rliament, becauſe you had not 
— made acquainted of their com - 
ing by a ſpecial meſſage. The ef. 
forts that have been made to conceal 
truth from your knowledge but too 
pl inly indicate the changes in the 
conſtitution which the enemies 


magiftracy have endeavoured = 
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#4 ſince 1771; and which they 
declare later themſelves to attain by a ſpe- 
ges and cious plauſibility. * Your majeſty, 


king in ſummoning your parliament to 
> realm the throne, was about to conciliate 
e coun the love of your people by a meaſure 
ſent re ſo conformable to ancient practice. 
couri But, ſire, the French nation will 


never adopt the deſpotie meaſures to 
which you are adviſed, and whoſe 
effects alarm the moſt faithful of 
your magiſtrates. We ſhall not re- 
all che unfortunate circumſtan- 
ces which affh& us; we ſhall only 
repreſent to you, with reſpectful 
fimneſs, that the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom muſt not be trams» 
pled on, and that your authority 
can ouly be eſteemed fo long as it is 
tempered with juſtices It 1s the in- 
terelt of the nation which has de- 
termined each and every member 
not to take any part, either as a body 
or as individuals, in any functions 
which may be the conſequences of 
new regulations; nor will they aſſiſt 
in any meaſures which are not the 
unanimous reſolutions of parliament, 
endued with all its privileges. Such 
ij the nature of the French monar- 
ehy; and we beſeech your majeſty 
not to ſuffer apparent or momentary 
advantages to divert your attention, 
is they may only produce unhappy 
conſequences, This objection is of 
ſuch importance to the public tran- 
uillity, that the conſideration of it 
abſorbs every other ſentiment, and 
ſcarcely leaves us power to beſeech 
your juſtice in favour of the two 
magiſtrates who have been recently 
torn from us, attended by circum- 
ſtances which we dare not deſcribe, 
Your majeſty will ſooner or later 
diſcover the juſtice of our repreſen- 
tations ; and, in whatever ſituation 
your parliament may find itſelf, it 
will feel the pleaſing and conſcious 
latisfation of having uſed its beſt 


1789. 


FAFELS as 


endeavours for the ſervice of the 
king and the nation, 


Speech of his Moſt Chriftian Majeffy 
in the 4ſſembly of Notables, May 7 
1788, previous to the Declaration 


Plenary, &c. 


IT is now twelve months paſt, 
that my parliament of Paris has con- 
tinued to commit the greateſt ex- 
ceſſes, Its members have not only 
endeavoured to place themſelves on 
a level with my authority, but they 
have even dared to aflert, that no 
act had force, if not enregiſtered. 
They have decla ed that they were 
not obliged to do ir, although the 
nation ſuffered by their refuſal. The 
provincial parliaments have follow. 
ed their example in their preten- 
ſions and undertakings. The conſe- 
quences have been, that the moſt ne- 
ceflary laws. have not been executed, 
— that all the moſt uſeful operations 
of government have been ſtopped, 
and that public credit is diminiſhed, 
— juſtice has been ſuſpended, and in 
ſhort that the national tranquillity 
is overthrown, The — va 0 
thoſe exceſſes is what I owe to my 
ſubjects to myſelf—and to my ſue- 
ceſſors. I might have puniſhed them, 
but I rather chuſe to prevent their 
effects. I have been obliged to 

uniſh a few of the magiſtrates ; 
— though it was indiſpenſable, I 


have done it with reluctance. Iwill 


not then annihilate my parliament; 
but I will being them back to their 
duty, and the limits of their inſtitu- 
tion, I mean'to avail myſelf of 
converting this momentary tempeſt, 
to a ſalutary epocha for my people; 
to begin the reformation of judicial 
eedings by the tribunals on 
which they are to be founded; to 
(F) procure 


of his Intention to eftabliſh a Court 
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length. 
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procure juſtice to be rendered in a fidelity for the good of my ferric 
more expeditious and leſs expenſire when I ſhail have fixed on proper 
manner; to entruſt the nation with perſons to compoſe my ſupreme . 
the exerciſe of irs lawful rights, ſembly. I ſhall call you together 
which ought always to be conciliat- before the ordinary time of vu 
ed to mine, I will moreover eſtab- ſitting, if the good of the ſe:vice 
Jiſh, in every part of my kingdom, and the neceſſity of the ſtate e. 
that — of ſyſtem, without which quire it. 

2 great ſtate is always weakened by 

the number and extent of its ter- 
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one parliament, when Philip the _— f —.— wn 
Fair fixed it at Paris.— A large ſtate 3 41 ITE the court pen 
ſhould have but one king, one law, 1 "eu — reſolutions, pariculaly 
and one power to enregifter acts. f = of the 3d of May; they 
Tribunals with a limited power — * proteſt, and again declare, 
ſhall ſuperintend the majority of gin ey will 1 affi(t at any deli 
law-ſuits; the parliaments thoſe of 1 in the ſupreme aſſembly, 
more important conſequences, A q: 2 2 in about to in- 
ſingle court of judicature for the de» ute. at as it 18 not in their 
fit of all the common law of the POer to deliver this p roteſt to the 
ingdom, and which ſhall be charg. perſon whoſe former province 8 
ed with its enregiſterment. In ſhoit, to receive It, and fearing that it wil 
2 general aſſembly of the ſtates, to aſ- gy be —— * * mozeſty, they 
femble not only once, but every time *Y© charged one of their member 
that the ſtate of affairs ſhall require to carry it to a notary, in order thit 
it. Such is the reſtoration, which ef may be formally depoſited, and 
my love for my people has prepar- _ have given him orders to print 
ed, and conſecrated - this day for - as many copies as may be neceſ- 
their happincſs, which is my only we | to make it publicly known 
deſire. My keeper of the ſeals will and authentic, 
deliver you my intention more at 


nnn... 


The Grand S'gnior's Declaration of 
War againſt the Ruſſians, Aug. 20, 
1787. 

THE Ottoman government, from 


Speech of bis Moft C briſtian Majeffy 
6 he Fartementof Doric, Hoy gs iy, love of peace and the faith of 


2788. nations, ever ſince the treaty of 
Gentlemen, Kainargi, concluded between the 

I made you yeſterday acquainted ſublime Porte and the court of Ruſ- 
with my wilt, and I now call you fia in the year 1187 of the Hegira 
toge her again to confirm it. I (1774 of the Chriſtian era), hare 
fhal! continue to perkiſt in the ex - invivlably conformed to the terms 
ecution of a plan which has for its of that treaty, in manite(t contra- 
obieft the general tranquillity of dition to the many fabricated re- 
the kingdom, and the welfare of my ports of the Ruſſians to the con- 


people, I rely on your zeal aud trary. 
The 
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The court of Ruſſia, during the 
ame period, notwithſtanding the 
moſt folemn Clipulations, that for 
the future all poſſible care ſhould be 
tzken to avoid meaſures calculated 
to interrupt the good underſtanding 
that ſhould reciprocally ſubſiſt be- 
tween the powers in amity, ceaſed 
not to excite againſt the Ortomans 
the Khan of Teflis, a prince long 
dependent on the Ottoman empire, 
whoſe revolt ſhe ſupported, and, by 
ſending troops to his aſſiſtance, final- 
ly made herſelf miſtreſs of his coun- 
ty, A conduct ſo diametrically 
oppoſite to good faith could not eſ- 
cape the notice of the ſublime Porte; 
but as often as complaint was made 
of theſe proceedings, inſtead of re- 
dreſs, they have been conſtantly re. 
peared, 

The mines of ſalt, which, by the 
expreſs terms of the treaty, were to 
be held in common, and which from 
time immemorial have been open to 
the inhabitants of Oczakow, the ſub- 
jets of Ruſſia on the borders have 
of late diſputed ; and their reſiſtance 
juſtified, , 

The wywode of Moldavia, a 
prince confeſſedly the ſubject of the 
Ouoman empire, corrupted by the 
Ruſſian conſuls, having eſcaped, and 
having been reclaimed by his ſove- 
reign according to the expreſs terms 
of the treaty, the Ruſſian miniſter at 
Conſtantinople had the hardineſs to 
return a categorical anſwer, “that 
his court would not ſurrender him.“ 

Many other ſimilar inſtances might 
—— in which the court of 
Ruſſia have given an arbitrary ex- 
planation to the articles, in oppoli- 
tion to the direct ſenſe of the treaty. 

She has placed conſuls in Molda- 
via, Wallachia, the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and other unneceſſary 
＋ with a view to corrupt the 

uſſelmans, to ſpread diſſenſions a- 
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mong the believers, to ſeduce ſome 
to enter into the Ruſſian ſervice, 
and to entice others to ſet le among 
the Ruſſians in civil employments ; 
and, by conſtantly interte:ing in the 
internal policy of the empire, ſhe 
has aſſumed the privilege of dictat- 
ing to the Porte; infomuch that 
when the pachas, the judges, the 
governors, and hoſpodars, have diſ- 
pleaſed her, ſhe has demanded their 
removal and puniſhment, particu- 
larly that of the pacha of Caldir or 
Abiſka, and the hoſpodar of Mol- 
davia, 

All the world can witneſs the 
readineſs with which the ſublime 
Porte agreed to an unreſtrajned fiee- 
dom of commerce between the two 
empires, and with what faith that 
treaty has been maintained on the 
part of the Ottomans. The mer- 
chants of the ſublime Porte had a 
right to expect the ſame indulgence 
in the ports and dominions of Ruſſia. 
On the contrary, in order to mono- 
polize all commerce to herſelf, the 
ſubjects of the Porte have been con- 
{trained to pay double, and in ſ-me 
caſes treble duties to what the ſub- 
jects of the moſt favoured nations 
were accuſtomed to pay, though in 
violation of the expreſs terms of the 
ſubſiſting treaties; and when com- 
plaint has been made, and redreſs 
demanded, as well on that account, 
as on other breaches of good faith, 
ſuch as with-holding payment for 
goods delivered on credit to Ruſſian 
ſubjects, the ſame has been diſre- 
garded, and the Ottoman merchants 
torbidden to employ the legal means 
of recovering their juſt debts, and 
obliged to return ruined and undone 
by this unwarrantable treatment, 

Add to all this, that the ſhips and 
veſſels of the ſublime Porte, which 
by ſtreſs of weather have been forc- 
— to ſeek for ſhelter in the ports of 

(F 2) Ruſha, 


r 
mn have been fired upon; in 


e manner as thoſe that from time 
ta time frequent the port of Souꝝ lak 
have been expoſed to cannonades, 

The Ruffian miniſter has repre» 
ſented the affair of Teflis as a cir- 
eumſtance of little conſequence; and 
zofiſted that the Porte would do well 
to paſs an act of oblivion of all that 
is paſt, and to conclude a new 
treaty ; threatening, in cafe of re- 
fuſal, to ſend the Ruflian general 
prince Potemkin, wich 60 or 0, ooo 
men, to ſettle all difficulties, at the 
head of which the empreſs is to ap- 
pear in perſon: thus braving the 
Jublime Porte to an open rupture. 
The actual march of prince Potem- 
tin, with fo confiderable a force, 
rs ſtrictly conformable to the con- 
duct of Ruſſia, previous to the in- 
vaſion of the Crim, When this is 
conſidered, the whole world muſt 
acknowledge that no confidence is to 
be placed in the faith of Ruffia, 
And as every thing has been thrown 
into diſorder by the feizure of the 
Crimea, and all ſecurity with-held, 
che miniſters of the Porte demanded 
of the Ruſſfan miniſter, that things 
mould be placed on the former 
footing ; that the Crimea ſhould be 
reftored, and amity by that means 
ſtrengthened and cemented. The 
_ Ruſſian miniſter gave for anſwer, 
* that he could not mention to his 
eourt the ſurrender of the Crimea, 
as he was well aſſured it never would 
be ſurrendered.” 

For all theſc reaſons, and man 
ether offences of a public and pei- 
vate nature, the ſublime Porte finds 
Rerſelf obliged by law to declare 
war, ſubmitting the prefent mani- 
S&ſtoro the impartial judgment of her 
allies and the whole world. In the 
year of the Hegira 1201, the 11th 
of the month Zibbedi, anſwering to 


Auguſt 20, 1787. 
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Manife!o of the Enpreſi of Ra! 
againff the Porte, 851 #4 oh. 


WE Catherine, &ec. by theſe pre. 
ſents, make known to all our faith. 
ful ſubjeRts, that, notwithſtanding 
the moſt ſolemn treatics now ſub. 
fiſting, the Ottoman Porte has vio- 
hred thoſe facred tier ; and not con- 
tent with an open declaration of war 
againſt our empire, has, contrary to 
the law of nations, cauſed our cour- 
ſellor of ſtate, M. Bulgakow, mi. 
viſter extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the Ottoman court, to be 
arreited and imprifoned in the Seren 
Towers. The miniſters of the Im- 
— court of Germany and of 

rance have in vain interpoſed their 
good offices: to prevent this atro- 
cious proceeding, The contrary con- 
duct, which we have obſerved to- 
wards the Porte, is notorious to al 
the world ; but on this occaſion we 
feel ourſelves obliged to recapitulate 
thoſe circumſtances that are {til} 
freſh in the memory of thoſe who 
were engaged in the laſt war, which, 
in 1768, was with equal violence 
and iujuſtice declared again us by 
the Ottoman government ; a war 
which brought upon their empire 
misfortunes which they have to h- 
ment at this day. Our armies made 
themſelves maſters of Moldaris, 
Wallacia, Beffarabia, and all the fore 
treſſes in thoſe countries; poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the piffage of the 
Danube, and forced the enemy to 
take refuge in Bulgaria; nor were our 
naval forces lefs ſucceſsful, which 
after having, by a decifive engage. 
ment, deprived the enemy of all 
power of refiſtance in the Mediterra- 
nean, attacked and conqueted mauy 
lands in the Archipelago, 

In the midft of all theſe triumphs, 
and while the Ottoman forces were 
daily diminiſhing, and unable "2 


ne 


b the valour of our troops, yet 
ſuch was our love of peace, that the 
Ottoman Porte, terrified by ſo many 
victories, no ſooner ſupplicated 

ce, than we were ready to meet 
her on terms ſo moderate, as to con- 
rince the world that our motives to 
war had not been the love of conqueſt, 
but ſolely the reitoration of peace, 
add the preſervation of the tran- 
quillity of our empire. In effect, 
we abandoned to the enemy the con- 
quells we had made, reſerving to 
ourſelves only tae caſtle of Kinburn 
with its diſtrict, the country be- 
tween the Bog and the Dnieper, with 
the two forts of Jenicale and Kertch, 
in the Crimea, —Such was the tenor 
of the treaty of peace, to terminate 
the war, concluded in our camp 
near Kiinargi by our field-marſhal- 
general count Romanzow on our 
part, and by the grand vizir 
Mehmet Muſſan Sade on the part 
of the Porte, 

Obſerving, however, that ſoon after 
the ratification of the treaty, diſad- 
vantageous reſtrictions were put upon 
our commerce on the part of the 
Porte, we imagined, that a particu- 
ar treaty of commerce, for the re- 
ciprocal accommodations of both 
empires, would ſecure, as by a new 
tie, the uninterrupted union between 
the reſpecti ve ſubjects in this in- 
lance, by placing them on the ſame 
ſonting in point of trade in each em- 
pire with thoſe of the moſt favoured 
nations. From this new treaty (a 
proof of our ſincere deſire to live in 
peace with the Porte) we promiſed 
ourſelves freſh vigour to all former 
treaties ; but ſoon had reaſon to diſ- 
cover in what manner the Porte in- 
tended to anſwer our fincere and 
pacific diſpoſitions. 

Scarce was the treaty of Kainargi 
known abroad, beſo e the artificial 
ſpirit of the Turkiſh policy began to 
operatę ſtrongly, in order to bring 


2 
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the Tartar nations again into their 
ſubjection. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, as contrary to all good fith, 
a conſpiracy was ſoon ſecretly con- 
certed, to drive from the Crimea 
the old khan Selim Ghery, and to 
place the uſurper San Dowlet Ghery 
in his Read. To favour this con- 
ſpiracy, the Turks not only refuſed 
to withdraw their troops from the 
iſland of Taman at the time; bm 
afterwards, at the very momeat in 
which the revolt among the 'Tartars 
agaiaſt their lawful ſovercign took 
place, the captain, pacha brought 
his fleet to anchor upon the coaſt of 
Crimea. | 

On this occafion, in 1779, a con- 
vention was made for ſetiling the miſ- 
underſtanding reſpecting the rights 
of the Tartars. This convention, 
however, had only a temporary ef- 
fet; a very ſhort time convinced 
us; that it was not the fruit of fin» 
cerity on the part of the Porte, 

The Ottoman troops and their 
chiefs having made an incurſion 
into the country of Schardſchuck 
and the iſland ot Taman, the Tar- 
tars at the ſame time hazarded an 
irruption upon the confines of our 
empire. e foreſaw the dan 
with which we were threatened by 
the increaſing revolt of the Tartars, 
and were not blind to the proceed- 
ings of the Turks, by which it was 
fomented ; nor could we have a 
ſtronger proof of their treachery than 
was manifeſled by the commander 
of their troops, in cauſing the en- 
roy of the khan Selim Ghery, who 
was ſent to demand the motives of 
his approach, to be beheaded. 

At this critical moment we found 
ourſelves under the neceſſity of 
marching our troops into Crimea, 
where we ſuppreſſed the revolters 
more by terror than by puniſhment ; 
informing the Porte, at the ſame 
time, with the moſt ſgrypulous 
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fincerity, of every ſtep we had taken 
to fruſtrate their deſign. 

This, however, proved no effec. 
tual remedy ; and we ſaw no end of 
the expences of keeping up an arm 
merely for the purpoſcs of defend- 
ing our frontiers from the incurhuns 
of thoſe marauding Tartars, en- 
couraged and aſſiſted by the Ottoman 
troops. We therefore found our- 
felves conſtrained, by - necefſity, as 
the laſt and only means of obtain- 
ing a durable peace, to add to our 
empire the Crimea, the iſland of 
Taman, and the Cuban, by diſlodg- 
ing the neſt of robbers, which for 
more than a year hed committed the 


moſt cruel depredz1ions on our fron- 


tiers. This was nat done to enlarge 
the limits of our empire, already 
ſufficiently extenſive, nor to indem- 
nify the expences we had incurred ; 
but abſolutely to reot out and diſ- 
troy the promoters of that enmity 
which had ſubſiſted between the 
people who inhabit the borders of 
the Ruſhan and Turkiſh empires, 
The Porte herſelf felt the juſtice of 
this proceeding, and acquieſced in 
all we had done ; obtaining on her 
part, by the convention made on 


that occaſion, a diſtrict on the left 


of the river Cuban, which had al- 
ways belonged to the country of 
Crimea, 

It is here to be recollected, that 
when, by the treaty of Kainargi, 
we, condeſcended to yield to the 
Turkiſh empire the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, it was upon 
the expreſs condition, that the in- 
habitants of thoſe diſtreſſed coun» 
tries ſhould for the ſpace of two 

ers, be free from any taxes or 
impoſitions whatever; but two years 
had not elapſed, when the Porte 
began to levy arbitrary exac- 
tions by the moſt rigorous means. 
In 1777 ſhe exhibited a glaring in- 
ſauce of perſidy, in ordering the 
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execution of Gika, hoſpodar ol 


| Moldavia, without a trial, and eren 


without an accuſation. The into. 
lerable burdens impoſed upon the 
people, the oppreſſion under which 
they groaned, their cries and their 
ſutterings were dHregarded by the 
Muſſulmans, who rejoiced in har. 
ing it in their power to render mi. 
ſerable a people who in manners 


-and religion differed widely from 


themſelves. Their hoſpodars wee 
not leſs ſubject to be depoſed, by 
their, offices being confirmed tothem 
by the higheſt authority of the ſtate; 
thoſe who were the moſt upright 
were often removed to make way 
for the moſt tyrannical ; and it was 
not long tince the hoſpodar Alex. 
ander Mauro Cordato was driven to 
take refuge in the boſom of our 
Orthodox church, to avoid the ſate 
of Gika his predeceſſor, a capegi+ 
bachi having been privately dil- 
patched to take away his life; no 
interceſſion of ours, though expre(s- 
ly ſtipulated, having ever been at- 
tended with any effect, 

By the convention of Ainali 
Cowalſki, it was agreed, that the 
Coffacs, who had fled from Saporog, 
ſhould find no refuge beyond the 
Danube within the limits of the 
Ottoman empire ; but this ſtipula- 
tion was not only diſregarded by the 
Porte, who continued to entertain 
thoſe who had already fled, but in- 
creaſed their number by the addi- 
tion of others who made their eſcape 
from the bordering provinces. _ 

And although, by the treaty r#- 
pecting the Crimea, the river Cuban 
was to be the boundary of the two 
empires, yet thoſe who were ſettled 
on the Turkiſh fide held no terms 
with thoſe on the fide of Ruſſia; but 
in their incurfions the moſt violent 
acts of robbery and plunder were 
committed; and, when complaint 
was made to the Porte of thele de- 

predation, 
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predations, no ſatisfaction could ever 
be obtaĩ ed. 

It is univerſally known, that, in 
the year 1783. prince Heraclius, 
ear of Cartiliniaand Cachat, volun- 
tanly ſubmitred himſelf to our pro- 
tection and ſovereignty, who, being 
wholly independent of the Porte, 
could on no account affect the en- 
gagement we were under to their 
government; yet, without having 
any right to interfere in that tranſ- 
action, ſhe,ceaſed not ſecretly to in- 
figate the Leghis Tartars, by means 
of the pacha of Alchanlcki, to make 
incurſions upon the territories of 
that prince, to lay them waſte, and 
to carry into ſlavery his Chriſtian 
ſubjefts, endeavouring at the ſame 
time, through the. machinations of 
the pacha, to perſuade the ſaid prince 
o renounce his folemn engage. 
ments with us, and to put himſelf 
under the power of the Porte. Theſe 
in\ances, added to the number. 
lefs inſults and indignities to which 
our merchan's and cenſuls here 
dern expoſed in their reſpective fi- 
tuatious, were then ſufficient to juſ- 
tify our proceeding to extremities, 
had not our innate love of peace and 
abhorrence of war, inclined us to 
cheriſh in our boſom the feeble hope, 
that the Turkiſh government would 
rot always have recourſe to falſhood 
and treachery, but that the ſanctity 
of oaths, upon which all nations 
toundtheir moſt ſolemnengagements, 
ould at length create in the Porte 
an internal ſenſe of the obligation 
ſhe was under to fulfil her engage- 
ment. 

Thus confident of the rectitude of 
our own proceedings, and of being 
able toinſpire the Porte with the ſame 
delire for peace, at the time when 
we ſet out for Cherſon, we ordered 
our miniſter Bulgakow to meet us 
in that city, and ſent him inſtruc- 
tons io adjuſt in an amicable manner 


the diſtrict of 
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all thoſe differences which the Porte, 
as we now perceive, had fought in 
objects the moit unjuſt and trivolous, 
merely to ſerve as a pretext to the 
ru; ture which ſhe long had in view; 
informing, at the ſame, time, the 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles of 
our pacific intentions, and of our 
extreme condeſcenſion in paſſing 
over many provocations for the ſake 
of peace. Theſe courts did juſtice to 
our moderation; and ſhewed them. 
ſelves ready to employ their beſt 
offices to maintain a good under- 
ſtan ding between us and the Porte. 
Upon his return to Conſtantinople, 
our miniſter no longer found the 
leaſt inclination on the part of the 
Porte to an amicable accommoda- 
tion. On the contrary, on the 15th 
of july he was ſummoned to a con- 
ference with the reis effendi, who 
oppoſed to our demands the moſt 
unjuſt pretenſions, viz. 

1. That we ſhould renounceall our 
engagements with the czarot Cartili- 
nia our ſubject ; and that we ſhould 
no more interfere in the tranſactions 
of Grulinia, 

2. That we ſhould give orders for 
Mauro Cordato, hoſpodar of the 
Owrius, to be given up. 

3- That we ſhould recall from 
Jaſſy the vice-conſul Selunſki, as 
having aided Mauro Cordato to 
make his eſcape, and that he had 
ſecretly ſeduced certain ſubjects of 
the Porte to ſetile in Ruſſia, 

4. That we ſhould appropriate to 
her ſole uſe thirty-nine ſalt pits in 
inburn, yielded to 
us with all its appendages. 

5. That we ſhould admit Turkiſh 
conſuls into every port of Ruſſiq, 
and into the trading cities of the 
Crimea. 

6. That the Ruſſian veſſels ſhould 
ſubmit to the ſtrifteſt ſearch, to pre- 
vent their being navigated by ur- 
kiſh ſailors, or having coffee, oil, 
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or rice, on board, though the moſt 
extenſive freedom with reſpect to 
all thoſe articles had been ſtipulated 
by treaty. 

7. That the merchants of the 
Porte ſhould pay only 3 per cent. 
in lieu of all other cuſloms in the 
ports of Ruſſia. 

To-ll theſe requiſitions the Porte 
had the arrogance to inliſt on a ca- 
tegorical anſwer, on or before the 
2oth of Auguſt, which was render- 
ed almoſt impracticable by the di- 
ſtance of our capital from Conſtan- 
tinople. 

Our miniſter, howerer, found 
no difficulty in refutiog theſe pre- 
tenſions, as they were directly in 


the face of treatics, under which 


the Porte had acted with a ſettled 
reſolution to proceed to war. For 
the ſame reaſon that the Turkiſh 
miniſter gave to Bulgakow, that 
he held null and void all conven- 
tions that had been made ſince the 
treaty of Kainargi;“ he refuſed to 
pay arteution to the repreſentations 
of the interauncio of his imperial 
majeſty of Germany our ally, and 
to thoſe of the minifter of France, 
who had intereſted themſelves in the 
accommodation of the preſent dif- 
ferences for the preſeryation of 


peace. Theſe were not only of no 


effect; but, in order to crown trea- 
chery with inſule, the Porte ſum- 
moned our miniſter Bulgakow to 


council, and propoſed to him the 


moſt humiliating terms, “ that we 
ſhould give up the Crimea ; that we 
ſhould annul all former treaties to the 
advantage of our empire ; and that 
we ſhould conſent to a new treaty, 
in which the reſpective claims of the 
two empires ſhould be diſcuſſed 
afreſh, and adjuſted ; but, not being 
able to extort from our miniſter 
theſe abſurd demands, contrary to 
all good faith and the cuſtom of na- 
tions, ſhe cauſed him to be arreſt» 
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ed, and committed to the Sereg 
Towers. ; 

Frem this impartial detail of 
things, drawn up with the mof 
ſcrupulous regard to truth, the im. 
partial world will do juſtice to our 
pacific ſentiments, to our conde- 
ſcenſion, and to the pains we hare 
taken to preſerve a good underſtand. 
ing with the Ottoman Porte; and that 
this is the ſecond time that we have 
been unwillingly drawn into war by 
the unmerited provocations of the 
enemy of the Chriſtian name. Ag 
therefore we arm ourſelves, not 
from inclination but from neceſſity, 
to defeat the malignant machina- 
tions of the enemy, we have com- 
manded aur armies to aſſemble, and 
have ordered our field-marſhal. 
general Romanzow, and the prince 
Potemkin, to proceed againſt the 
Ottomans, truſting that the righte- 
ous God, who has ſo long aud ſo 
powerfully protected Ruſſia, will 
continue to accompany our arms, 
and pive us ſtrength to render to the 
enemy according to his works. 

CATHERINE, 


Peterſburg, Sept. 18, 1787, 
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The Emperor's Declaration of War 
againſt the Porte, Feb. 10, 1788. 


ALL Europe have bcen witneſs 
to the good faith with which the 
court of his imperial majeſty has for 
many years cultivated peace with 
the Ottoman empire; the fincere 
diſpolitions it has manifeſted on 
every occaſion to preſerve their good 
neighbourhood ; its diſlintereſted 
and indefatigable endeavours to a- 
void any interruption of their mu- 
tual harmony, and its readineſs to 
lend every office of mcdiation, to 
prevent any rupture berween the 
Porte _ the neighbouring courts. 

The if e intentions were 

. 
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ately diſplayed in the differences 
which arole between the Porte and 
the. empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
when the emperor, uniting his endea- 
rours with thoſe of his ally the king 
of France, omitted nothing which 
was likely to effect an amicable ad- 
juſiment of their diſputes, And 
whereas the grievances and demands 
of the court of Ruſſia did not exceed 
z requiſition for the juſt execution 
of the exiſting ireaty between them 
and the Porte, and whereas the for- 
mer court ſhewed the moſt favour- 
able diſpoſition to accommodate the 
differences, his imperial majeſty was 
not without hopes that his endea- 
yours, joined to thoſe of the court 
of Verlailles, would ſucceed in pre- 
renting a rupture, and the calami- 
tous conſequences that mult inevit- 
ably attend it, 

But the Porte ſoon ſhewed the in- 
efficacy of this attempt of the unit- 
ed courts, and ſhutting their eyes 
againſt their ſalutary advice and 

reſſing exhottations, had the in- 
juſtice to refuſe the Ruſſian envoy 
the neceſſary delay for a courier to 
return with freſh inſtructions from 
Peterſburgh, and required him to 
ſign a formal deed, — and 
declaring void, the treaty of com- 
merce concluded between the Porte 
and Ruſſia, as well as every ſtipula- 
non reſpecting the Crimea, And 
in conſequence of his refuſal to ac+ 


for cede to a propoſition, which, inde- 
ich peadent of its impropriety, exceeded 
ere the powers of an enyoy, the Porte 
On did not heſitate to confine this mi- 
od niſter, contrary to the moſt ſacred 
ed laws of nations, in the priſon of the 
a- geven Towers, and to declare war 
u- againſt Ruſſia at the ſame time. 

to By ſo violent a proceeding, things 
to were breught to the moſt critical ex- 
de tremity; yet the emperor did not 
. loſe hopes, that hoſtilities might 
re Gill be prevented. He flattered 
ly PIETY 6 WL | 
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himſelf that the Porte, yielding te 
the repreſentations of all the foreign 
ambaſſadors reſiding at Conſtanti- 
nople, would be perſuaded to '1e- 
leaſe the envoy, and give her impe- 
rial majeſty a ſatisfaction proportige 
nate to the violation of | — of 
nations offered to the perſon of her 
miniſter, and thus a poſſibility oc- 
cur of renewing conciliatory nego- 
Clations. 

But all theſe hopes were entirely 
deſtroyed By the Porte commencing 
open acts of hoſtility againſt all re- 
mon ſtrances, and obliging Ruſſia to 
have recourſe to ars in her de- 
fence. 

The Porte were not unacquainted 
with the ſtri bands of amity and 
alliance which unite the courts 
Vienna and Peterſburgh, Of this oc» 
currence they were = hho as well 
by verbal inſinuations as by a me- 
morial preſented towards the cloſe 
of the year 1783. This was accom» 
panicd with an energetic repreſen- 
tation of the nature of this alliance, 
and the danger of provoking it. 

The Ottoman court have there- 
fore themſelves only to blame, if 
the emperor after ſo miny years 
employed in the preſervation of 
peace, and in his endeavours to live 
with them on the beſt terms, and 
after Raving ſeized upon every op- 

rtunity of amicable intervention, 
ods himſelf at length obliged by 
their conduct to comply with his 
engagements with the empreſs, and 
take a part in the war into which 
ſhe fiuds herſelf fo forcibly drawn. 

The emperor, by theſe fats and 
circumſtances, conceives himſelf au- 
thoriſed to rely with the utmoſt con- 
fidence on the approbation of all the 
courts of Europe, and flatters him- 
ſelf that they will unite their wiſhes 
for the ſucceſs of his arms againſk 
the common enemy of Chriſtianity, 


At Vienna, Feb. 10, 1788, 
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Note delivered the 18th of June, by 


/ the Ruſffjan Ambaſſador at Stock- 
holm to the Swed'/h Miniſler. 


IN conſequence of the variousob- 
jects which the under-written envoy 
extraordinary and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of the imperi-l court of 
Ruſſia has lately conterred upon with 
his excellency count d'Oxenſteirn, 
he has now the honour to preſent 
to him a ſuccinct recapitulation of 
the ſame in the preſent note. 

Whatever may have been the ſur- 
priſe of the empreſs my ſovereign, 
when ſhe was informed of the ar- 
maments carried on in Sweden, her 
imperial majeſty, not ſeeing any juſt 
motives which could occaſion them, 
reſolved to be ſilent as long as thoſe 
motions ſhould be confined to the 
interior parts of the kingdom. But 
being appriſed of the motives alledy- 
ed by the ſenator count- d'Oxen- 
ſteirn to the miniſter of Denmark, 
and which he, in conſequence of the 
intimacy ſubſliſting between the two 
courts, communicated to the under. 
written, her imperial majeſty has 
xe ſolved to break filence, and given 
orders to the under-written to enter 
into the following explanations with 
his Swediſh majeſty's miniſters. 

During twenty-ſix years of her 
reign, the empreſs has not ceaſed to 
give eonſtant teſtimonies to the king, 
and to the whole Swediſh nation, of 
her wiſh to cultivate the moſt per- 
ſect harmony and good neiyhbour- 
hood, ſuch as at the laſt peace was eſ- 
tabliſhed between the two ſtates; if, 
therefore, in the midſt of the repole 
which her empire enjoyed from its 
other neighbours, her imperial ma- 
jeſty has never conceived the leaſt idea 
of diſturbing or altering, in any 
ſhape, the order of things, it would 
be arguing againſt every degree of 

bability to attribute it to her now, 


when ſhe finds herſelf engaged in 
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a war which has been unjuſlly de. 
clared againſt her by a powerful 
enemy, and to which ſhe cannat 
give too much attention. Provoked 
in this manner to diſplay all the 
means which ſhe holds from Provi. 
dence, to repel the attack of her 
enemy, ſhe has not failed to make 
an amicable communication of it to 
all the Chriſtian powers: particularly 
ſhe obſerved this conduct when ſhe 
reſolved to arm a fleet to {end into 
the Archipelago; which intention 
che under-written did, by her or- 
ders, communicate to the Swediſh 
miniſters. All theſe diſpoſitions and 
preparations being therefore vilbly 
and ſingly directed to the circum- 
ſtance in which Ruſſia found her. 
ſelf, were in no ſhape of a nature to 
alarm any neighbour that did not 
nouriſh ſome ſecret intention to mul. 
tiply her embarraſſments, and take 
advantage of them, But admitting tor 
a moment that the court of Rufſia 
had entertained ſuch deſigus, that 
of Sweden, however contrary they 
are to the faith of treaties which 
bind them, found reaſoning, as well 
as the intereſt of the firſt, would 
have confined all her meaſures to 
prevent their effects, and not to pro- 
voke them; and in fact, ſuch as 
prudence dictated, and were adopt- 
ed, after the rumours which votre 
ſpread on all ſides of the armaments 
carrying on in Sweden, are reduc- 
ed to a trifling reinforcement of the 
Ruſſian troops in Finland, and the 
deſtination of the uſual ſquadron 
that annually cruiſes in the Baltic to 
excrciſe the ſeamen; a cuſton to 
whigh Sweden has never given any 
aitention, or occaſioned any um- 
brage, — Nevertheleſs, her arma- 
ments were daily advancing and in- 
creaſing, without the court of Stock- 
holm thinking proper to give any 
formal notice of it to the court of 


Peterſburgh ; and when at laſt they 
| were 
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gere prepared, the ſenator, count 
{'Oxcnficirn, in the name of the 
king, did nut fail to declare to the 
miniſter of a court, ſtrongly allied 
to Vienna, and conſequently, it may 
be preſumed, not bouud to conceal 
* from us, that thoſe preparations 
were directed againſt Bui a, on & 
ſuppoſition that Sweden was threa- 
tened ro be attacked by her. 

In this fituation the empreſs, on her 
fide, has as readily ordered the under- 
written to declare to his Swediſh ma- 
jeſty's miniſtry, and to all thoſe who 
have any ſhare inthe adminiſtration, 
that H. I. M. could not give them 
2 more ſolid proof of her pacific diſ- 

ſitions towards them, and of the 
intereſt ſhe takes in the preſervation 
of their tranquillity, than by aſſuring 
them on her royal word, that all the 
oppoſite intentions which ſome might 
impure to her, are void of all fouuda- 
tion; butif aſſurances ſo formal and ſo 
politive, joined to arguments fo plain 
and convincing, are not ſufficient to 
re-eſtabliſh a calm and tranquillity ; 
her imperial majeſty is reſolved to 
await the event with that confidence 
and ſecurity with which the purity 
und innocency of her intention in- 
ſpires her, as well as the pos ertul 
means which the Almighty has put 
into her hands, and which ſhe has 
never employed but for the glory of 
her empire, and the happineſs of 
her ſubjects. g 

Stockholm, June 18, 1788. 

(Signed) 
Count ANDRE RAEZAMorfskv. 


— 


Auſtber F the Court of Stockholm to 
the Ruſſian Reſcripte 


HIS Majeſty could not avoid be- 
ing ſurpriſed when he ſaw, in the 
note dread on the 18th of June, 
by Mr. le Comte de Razamotfsky, 
envoy extraordinary and . miniſter 
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prey from the court of 


uſſia, the manner in which it was 
attempred to diſtinguiſh between the 


king and the nation; and the aſſur- 


ances given by the empreſs ot her 
diſpoſition in their favour, and of 
the intereſt which ſhe takes in the 
preſervation of their tranquillity, 

Although in this language the 
king recognizes principles often di- 
vulged by the court of Ruſſia in 
other countries, his majeſty cannot. 
reconcile ſuch friendly ſentiments 
on the part of the empreſs, with an 
inſinuation that tends directly to 
draw a diſtinction between him and 
his people, and firmly reſolved never 
to admit ſuch a principle, he cannot 
believe that a declaration of that na- 
ture was ordered to be made to him 
by the court of Ruſſia. The king 
is rather willing ts impute it to their 
miniſter only, reſiding at his court; 
but ſurpriſed, as well as hurt, at the 
language it contains, which is at 
once irregular and hoſtile to the 
tranquillity of his kingdom, be can» 
not atter this moment acknowledge 
the Comte de Razamoffeky as en- 
voy extraordinary and mĩniſter ple- 
ni potentiary at his court, reſervin 
himſelf, until his arrival in Finland. 
to anſwer the empreſs of Ruſſia on 
the other articles of the declaration 
by his miniſter at Peterſburgh. 
Meanwhile his majeſty finds himſelf 
obliged to require the departure of 
the Comte de Razamoffsky, by an- 
nouncing to that miniſter that he 
can no longer treat with him, as 
having in his written memorial of- 
fended both the principles of the 
Swediſh government, and failed in 
the reſpect due to the perſon of the 
kivg. 

The attention wherewith the king 
has honoured this miniſter ever ſince 
he knew him, ſtrongly marks the 
regret felt by his majeſty in com- 
manding his departure; and no- 

thing 
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thing leſs than the powerful reaſons, 
of his dignity being perſonally of- 
fended, and the peace of his domi- 
nions rendered liable to be diſturbed 
by thoſe principles it was not ſcrupl- 

to avow, could have influenced 
his majeſty to wiſh the removal of a 
perſon who has ſuch claims upon his 
regard, that in ſignifying his inten- 
tions to the Comte de Razamoffsky 
(whom he no longer acknowledges 
a public miniſter) his majeſty allows 
him a week to make the neceſſary 
preparations, The king has alſo 
given orders for ſhips, and every 
other accommodation that can render 
his paſſage to St. Peterſburgh con- 
yenient, that being the only mark of 
attention that the preſent circum- 
ſtances leave it in his power to ſhew 
to the Comte de Razamoffsky. 


Cofy of a circular Note delivered ” 
the Court of Sweden to all . 
foreign Mmiſlers, dated Stockholm, 
Fune 23, 1788. 


WHILE the king, anx10us to pre- 
ſerre a good underſtanding with all 
his neighbours, neglected nothin 
In the cultjvation of the ſame wit 
the court of Ruſſia, he has been 


aſtoniſhed to obſerve the little effect 


which his ſentiments have produeed 
on the miniſter of that power; 
whoſe language, far ſome months 
palt in his public conduct, ſtill ap- 
a's to bear the marks of that ſyſ- 
ten} of diſſenſion which his prede- 
—* tranſmitted to him, and which 
they have perpetually laboured to 
extend, The king was always will- 
b 7 » . 
ing to deceive himſelf on this point, 
and wiſhed he could doubt the ex- 
iſtence of the efforts made by the 
Ruffian envoy, to induce the Swe- 
diſh nation to return to thoſe errors 
whieh led it aftray during the time 
ef anarchy, and to difſeminate anew, 
| 7 | 
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in the heart of the ſtate, that zu. 
cient ſpirit of diſcord, which Heaven, 
and his majeity*s paternal care, hae 
happily extinguiſhed ; till at length 
the countde Razamoffsky, by his nate 
of the 18th of June, bas extinguilhed 
all thoſe doubts the king was fill 
deſirous of preſerving on this ſubjed. 
Amidſt the declarations of the em- 
preſs's friendfhip for the king, with 
which the note is filled, this miniCl. 
ter has not heſitated to appeal to 
others beſides the king. He addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to all the members of 
adminiſtration, as well as to the na- 
tion itſelf, to aſſure them of the 
ſentiments of his ſovereign, and how 
much ſhe bas their tranquillity at 
heart, Sweden, however, derives 
this ſolely from its proper union; 
and the king could not but ſee, with 
the greateſt ſurpriſe, a declaration 
expreſſed in ſuch terms, diſcerning 
therein but too much of the policy 
and language uſed by that miniſter's 
r. ; who, not content with 
owing diviſions among his majeſty's 
ſubjects, wanted to ſet up other au- 
thoricies in oppoſition to the legiti- 
mate power, and to undermine the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
by calling in aid of their aſſertions, 
witneſſes which the form of govern- 
ment cannot recognize. It was in 
vain that his majeſty ſought to re- 
concile the aſſurances of the friend- 
ſhip of the empreſs of Ruſſia on the 
ane ſide, with the appeal to the ſub- 
jects of Sweden on « other, Every 
miniſter being charged to declare the 
ſentiments of his maſter, ought not 
nar can announce them to any other 
than the ſovereign, by whom his 
credentials have been accepted. All 
other authority is unknown to him, 
and every other witneſs ſuperfluous. 
Such is the law, ſuch is the conſtant 
practice in all the courts of Europe, 
and this rule has never ceaſed to be 
abſerved, unleſs when by captious 
ing ua- 
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:1inuations the only aim has been 

(as heretofore in Sweden) to em- 

broil matters, to confound eve 

thing, and again to ſer up thoſe bar- 
ners which form the diſtinction be- 
tween the nation and their ſove- 
reign. Thus hurt in a way moſt near- 
ly allecting his dignity, and no longer 
hearing 2 the count de Raza» 
moffsky the language of a miniſter, 
hitherto charged to convey the 
friendly ſentiments of the empreſs ; 
bur, at the ſame time, unable to con- 
ceive, that expreſſions ſo contrary to 
the fundamental. laws of Sweden, 
and which, by dividing the king and 
the ſtate, would render every ſub- 
jet culpable, were preſcribed to 
him, the king chooſes rather to at- 
tribute them to the private ſenti- 
meats of the Ruſſtan miniſter, of 
which he has given ſufficient indi- 
eation, than to the orders of his 
tourt. In the mean time, after 
what has paſſed, after declarations 
as contrary to the happineſs of the 
kingdom, as to the laws and reſpect 
due to the king, bis majeſty can no 
longer conſider the count de Raza- 
moffsky in the quality of a miniſter, 
and finds himſelt obliged to require 
his departure from Sweden, confid - 
ing to his ambaſſador at the court 
of Ruffia, the anſwer to the other 
points which have bcen juſt commu- 
nicated, 

Nothing leſs than ſo direct an at- 
tack on the dignity of the king, on 
the part of the count de Razamottsky, 
could induce his majeſty to inſiſt on 
the departure of one, whom he has 
honoured with particular regard; 
but ſeeing himſelf reduced to ſuch 
neceſſity with regret, his majeſty, 
in conſequence of his former good 
will, has endeavoured to ſoften the 
diſagreeable nature of this event, by 
the care he takes in regard to the 
count de Razoumoffsky's departure, 
add by the attention that will be paid 
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to the time, and to his accommoda« 
tion in his voyage to St. Peterſburgh. 
"His majeſty wiſhing that the de- 
plomatic body ſhould be acquainted 
with the foregoing occurrences, the 
fenator count d'Oxenſteirn has the 
honour of communicating the ſame. 
(Signed) OXENSTEIRN, 


- 


— — 


Declaration of the Emprefe of Ruſſia 
againft the King me June 
30, 1788. 0 
IT was towards the end of the 

laſt winter that the armaments by 

ſea and land began to ſhew them- 
ſelves in Sweden. —Whiſpers were 
purpoſely circulated in the king; 
dom, as if Rufha meditated an 
attack, Ia proportion as theſe pre- 

—— advanced, and as th 
lie ved they had made an impre 

ſion on ſome national ſpirits, the 

cabinet of Stockolm began to extend 
rumours of the ſame kind, even to 
foreign courts, The empreſs has 
the {atisfaction to learn that theſe 
inſinuations have every where failed 
of their aim. In truth, the courts 
of Europe are too enlightened, to 
believe that Ruſſia, after having for 
ſo long a time maintained a pacific 
ſyſtem in regard to Sweden, had 
choſen to depart from it in the mo» 

ment when ſhe was engaged in a 

war ſq ſerious as that in which the 

Ortorfan Parte had involved her. 
In*the mean time, the empreſs, 

attentive to every thing that paſſed 

in a-place ſo adjacent to her territo- 
ries, judged it neceſſary, on the in- 

formation and advice which ſhe re · 

ceived, not to neglect to take mea; 

ſures of precaution. But, anxious 
to avoid every thing which might 
give umbrage or excite alarm, the 
contended herſelf with ordering to 

Finland a ſlight reinforcement of 

troops, and with eſtabliſhing in that 

province 
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province magazines, proportionate 
to their number, and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. In 
ſine, repoſing on the innocence and 
rectitude of her intentions, on the 
religious tenure of the perpetual 
treaty ſubliſing between the em- 

ire of Ruſſia and the kingdom of 
Bocden, and, above all, not know - 
ing of any one ſubject of diſcuſſion, 
open or concealed, between the two 
courts — the amicable correſpon- 
dence, on the contrary, continuing 
as uſual between them—ſhe had un- 
doubiedly every right to think, that, 
ſtrong as might be the ambition, 
the uncaſineſs, and the envy of the 
imperial powers, the true motives 
that could impel the Swediſh mo- 
narch to make war upon her, muſt 
be repreſſed by the reſpect to good 
faith, which ought to actuate the 
he.rts of ſovereigns more even than 
of other men; by the impoſſibility 
ef giving any colour of equity to 
the fight which he wiſhed to give 
to his paſſion ; and, in fine, by the 
obſtacle equally itro»g, that of the 
ſolemn compact he had made with 
his people, not to undertake any 
war, without aſſembling, conſult- 
ing, and obtaining the conſent of 
his ſubjects. 

Nothing could prove more effec- 
tually the ſatis fadion which ſhould 
have been placed in her imperial 
majeſty's various afſuranees, than 
the reſolution which ſhe took of de- 
taching from the fleet, deſtined for 
the Archipelago, a ſquadton of only 
three ſhips, which ſhe ſent to ſea in 
the beginning of this month, not- 
withſtanding the poſitive advices ſhe 
bad of all the Swediſh fleet being 
cruizivg in the Baltick. Theſe ſhips, 
three days after their departure from 
the port of Cronſtadt, fell in, off 
the Iſle of Dago, with the Swediſh 
fleet, which detached a frigate, the 
captain of which came aboard of 
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the ſhip of the vice-admiral Vander, 
feer, who commanded this linie 
ſquadron. The captain of the fri. 
gate announced to the vice-admiral 
the preſence of the duke de Suder. 
mania, the king's brother, the com- 
mander of the Swedifh fleet, and 
required the ſalute. The vire-z6. 
miral replied, that, by the 17th ar. 
tic le of the treaty of Abo, no ſalute 
could tzke place between the Ruf. 
ſian and Swediſh fleets; but that ref. 
petting, in the perion of the duke 
de Sudermania, the couſin-german 
of the empreſs, and the bro her of 
the king of Sweden, he had no dif. 
ficulry in rendering to theſe diſlinc- 
tions all the honours that were due, 
He then ordered a ſalute with thir- 
teen guns, and ſent an officer on 
board the duke's ſhip to pay his 
compliments, and to announce to 
him, at the ſame time, that it was 
to his pom only that the honours 
were addieſſed, The anſwer of the 
duke of Sudermania was, that al- 
though he was not ignorant of the 
tenor of the convention made be- 
tween the courts of Sweden and 
Ruflia, in regard to the ſalute, he 
would not accept of that himſelf, 
which was not rendered to the 
Swediſh flag, as he had received the 
moſt preciſe orders from the king, 
his brother, to make the flag reſ- 
peed in every place, and on every 

occaſion. 
The empreſs had hardly had time 
to make her complaints on the in- 
juſtice and irregularity of this pro- 
ceeding to the court of Stockholm, 
when ſhe was informed of the pro- 
ceeding flill leſs expected, of the 
diſmiſſion of her miniſter from the 
Swediſh court and territories, The 
pretended reaſons of this meaſute 
are expaſed in the declaration of 
the king made to the miniſters of 
foreign courts. Theſe reaſons are 
not calculated to impoſe on the moſt 
| unen- 
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Vander. unenlightened, and they therefore 
linie require no anſwer ; but one cannot 
he fri, help obſerving, that it is the firſt 
dmiral example of the kind by which a 


Suder. ſovereign aſſured his ſuhjects of the 
e com- pacific and benevolent ſentiments he 
t, and eot-rtained towards them. 

| In the mean time, the empreſs, 


"Cale 
th — reſolving to continue to the laſt in 
ſalute the principles of moderation ſhe had 
Ruf. preleſſed. confined her reſentment 
at ref of this proceeding to the retaliation 
duke which ſhe was naturalty authorized 
rman to uſe in regard to the miniſter ot 
er of the king of Sweden, She ſignified 
) dif. to him to quit her court in the ſame 
line- ſpace of time which had been fixed 
due, for her miniſter at Stockholm. The 
thir- analy difference in the proceeding 
r on was, that all falſe and inhdious im- 
bis putation was carefully avoided, This 
> to diference has been eſtabliſhed and 
Was demonſtrated indeed by the good 
urs faith which has accompanied the 
the cauſe of the empreſs, and the breach 
ale of faith which has marked the 
the whole conduct of the king of Swe- 
hee den. f 
ind Notwithſtanding theſe ſcenes, 


whichthreatened an almoſt inevitable 


It is by a ſeries of violent pro- 
ceedings, of which every one in- 
friages on the rights the moſt gene 


he 
If, war, the empreſs was pleaſed to 
he cheriſh hopesthatthe amicable expla- 
he nations which the Swediſh monarch 
25 had himſelf promiſed the foreign 
4 powers might yet tend to preſerve 
ry the good harmony and neighbour. 
hood, which no one reaſun of ſtate 
e on either ſide tended to interrupt. 
1- But this hope is totally vaniſhed, 
Jo She learns that on the 21ſt or 22d 
„ of this month the troops of the king 
a of Sweden, having fallen haſtily on 
n the frontiers of Ruſſia, have car- 
2 tied off the money depoſited in ſeve- 
. nl cuſtom-houſes, have penetrated 
to the environs of Nieflar, and have 
J eren opened rhe ſiege of its caſtle, 
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rally received among civilized na- 
tions, that the king of Sweden, 
without having complained of one 
grievance againſt Ruſſia, hath at 
length puſhed to the uttermoſt the 
moderation of the empreſs, and has 
obliged her to have recourſe to the 
only remedy which is left her, of 
repelling force by force. It is with 
regret that ſhe iſſues theſe orders to 
the commanders of her forces by 


land and fea, In making known. 


this reſolution, as well as the mo- 
tives that have provoked her to it. 
to the friendly powers, ſhe proteſts 
to them, that the king of Sweden is 
alone reſponſible to God, to the 
world, and to his own people, for 
all the calamities to which his am- 
bition and injuſtice may give riſe. 
Peterſburgh, June 30, 1788. 
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Mani ſæio of the King of Sweden 
againſt the Court of Rnfſſia, Jaly 
21, 1788. 


THE king of Sweden, during a + 


reign of ſeventeen years, has ex- 
hibited roo many proots of his love 
of peace and of his care to maintain 
god underſtanding with theneigh- 
bouring powers, to render an apo- 
logy at this time 1 * in be 
half of ſentiments ſo well 
and already juſtified to the world at 
large by ſo many years public tran- 
quillity. The king eſpecially ex- 
erted every effort to keep peace with 
Ruſſia, as had been SS during 
the whole reign of his royal father ; 
and notwithſtanding that power, 
fince his majeſty's acceſſion to the 
throne, gave him juſt cauſe of of- 
ſence by the repeated intrigues they 
carried on even againſt his majeſty 
perſonally, as they had already done 
againſt the late king perſonally, dur- 
ing the laſt years of his life; yet his 
majeſty ſacrificed his juſt reſentment 
to 
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ro the public tranquillity, believing 
thar the empreſs, who was led aftray 
by falſe reports, would he unde- 
ceived by the uniform tenor of his 
conduct, and opening her eyes to 
her true intereſts, would at length 
do juſtice to his majeſty's principles, 
and no longer ſeek ro carry diviſion 
and diforder into the heart of a na- 
tion, reunited by the coura 
king, and freed by their noble firm- 
neſs from thoſe bonds, which their 
neighbours were aſſiduous to prepare 
for them by the promotion of anar- 
chy and diſcord. 


Thar . period, wherein Ruſ- 


ſia preſſed by a burdenſome war, 
which, though ſucceſsful, had been 
long and bloody, and ſuffering at 
once the calamities of famine and 
peſtilence, was alſo torn by an in- 


reſtine rebellion that threatened even 


the imperial throne; when Moſ- 
cow, trembling at the approach of 
the rebel Pugatſchew, demanded in- 
ſtant ſuccour; and when, to pro- 
cure it, the empreſs was obliged to 
withdraw her garriſon from the fron- 
tiers, and leave them open and de- 
fenceleſs ; at a period too that had 
been juſt preceded by another, in 
which the empreſs ſeemed wholly 
occupied in attempting to undermine 
his majeſty's throne : | 
If at that time his majeſty had 
only attended to thoſe principles, 
by which the cabinet of St. Peterſ- 
burgh regulated their conduct, he 
might have given ſuch deadly blows 
to Ruſſia as would have affected even 
the empreſs perſonally : but far from 
giving himſelf up toſuch ſentiments, 
although, perhaps, excuſable from 
what had gone before, the king re- 
mained in the moſt perfect tranquil- 
lity, hoping by a conduct fo pure to 
convince the empreſs, what were his 
private ſentiments, and what the 
principles he meant ſhould guide 
the whole courſe of his reign, - Not 


of the 


| he failed to teſtity to her perſon and 
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content, however, with this pacißt 
ſyſtem, his ma ſeſly aimed ar leaving 
nothing undone to extirpate from 
the empreſs's breaſt every the ſlight 
eſt degree of animoſity, which his 
very ſucceſs might have occaſioned, 
and, at the ſame time, to extinguiſh 
all that national hatred which ſo 
many wars had excited: he ſouyht 
by a perſonal acquaintance with ths 
empreſs, tb convince her of his 
friendſhip, and defire to preferre 
peace and harmony between the two 
nations. N 

To this circumſſance his majeſly 
would gladly confine himſelf, The 
n thereof ſt ill dear to his 
heart, recalls that gentle and flat. 
tering illuſion, with which he was 
long dazzled, when he fancied that 
he could regard the emprels as hiz 
perfonal fiieud ; but the circum- 
{kances that have ſince come t-»liyht 
permit him not to retrace thoſe mo- 
ments of His reign. To the empreſs 
herſelf his majeſty appeals, if ever 


to her empne, that confidence in 
thoſe pacific and thoſe friendly ſen- 
timents which he conſidered to be 
advantageous to both their dc mini- 
ons. It was in the midR of theſe 
friendly cares on the part of bit 
majeſty, and while he continued to 
reckon on an union as permament a 
he thought it had been well el- 
tabliſhed, that the ambaſſador of the 
_— was endeavouring by dark 
and infidious practices, and by his 
words and actions, to revive that 
ſpirit of diviſion and anarchy which 
his majERty at the commencement of 
his reign had happily ſtifled, al. 
though even at that time the empre's 
had fomented and kept it alive with 
uncommon pains. And while the 
count de Razamoftsky thus attempted 
to trouble the internal repoſe of the 
kingdom, and to change the facred 
charaRer of a miniſter of peace, 1 


Ne 
2 4at of a diſtuther of publ.c order, 
te yp I e dued impute to the king, in his 
1 diſpatches, the moſt hoſtile defigns 


ich his zgaintt Ruſſin. 


It would not be pleaſing to his 


T9 majeſty to expoſe to the view of 
1. c Europe thoſe faults which a part 
* " of his ſubjects have committed, 
ith * much more from the preſevering a d 
of ki ſyſtemaric arts of Ruſſia, than from 
a i gidy infatuated ſpirit. Accuſtom- 
het ed ro regard his people with the 
J eres of a tender father, and to che. 
aajeſ 1h them as his children, the king 
* feels at this moment how diltreſſiog 
th 1 it is for a father to diſcover a third 
| ft. time, faults he would wiſh to bury 


in ptoſound ſiſence. But as nothing 
diſplays more the conduct of his 
powerful neighbour, and the juſt oc- 
cafion he has for complaint; aud as 
the very intereſt of all the Swedes re- 
quires that Europe ſhould know the 
diſaſters that were preparing for their 
nation, the plots that were deviſing 
zzainſt the king's own perſon, in 
the midſt and under the covert of 
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1 2 peace, and the true reaſon of that 
4 be condut of Ruſſia in appearance fo 
* moderate, but — deſigns 
the nore fatal than the uſu-t evils of 
F bis war, his majeſty finds himſelf oblig- 


ed to unveil the truth, and diſcloſe 
it in open day, This will ſhew to 
Europe the uninterrupted progreſs 
o/ that ſpirit of aggrandizement and 


ed ro 
nt af 
el. 


1 luſt of power, which has ever cha- 
hi aterized the Ruſſian miniſtry ; and 
* here will be recognized under a 
hich form not marerially different, the 
14 {ame ſyſtem of politics, that within 
T theſe ſixteen years, deſtroyed by 
* riding Poland, Ugo the 
* Crimea, and rendered Courland al- 
the moſt dependent on Ruſſia. 
” It has been a matter well known 
* for ſeveral years paſt, that ſoon after 
the peace of Abo, Ruſſia formed the 
cred | x . 
v deſign of ſeparating Finland from 
it eden, and, under the ſpecious 
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pretext of rendering that country 
independent, to make it in fact a 
province feudatory co Ruſſia, as 
Courland at this day actually is. 
It is melancholy to think, that the 
ſacred words of liberty and inde- 
pendence ſhould, like the revered 
name of a God of Mercer and Peace, 
be almoſtalways the ſignal of diforder 
and calamity. But ſuch is the weak- 
neſ attached to humanity, that what 
ought to ſerve for the happineſs of 
man, has been too frequently the 
cauſe of his misfortunes, and of thoſe 
deſolations war brings with it. The 
projects of Ruſſia were indeed ſtifled 
in their birth, more perhaps by the 
atta hment of the inhab tants to 
Sweden, and from the remembrance, 
ſtill fr-ſh in thier winds, of the ra- 
vages committed by the Ruſſians in 
their country, during the wars of 
Charles XII. and in the year 1741, 
than by the moder:tion of that 
power who fiill preſerved the ſame 
principles and plans, and ſeized 
upon the firſt favourable opportuni- 

ty to carry them into execution. 
The defection of an officer of 
high rank, who for ſeveral years 
had been honoured with the conti- 
dence of his ſovereign in the execu- 
tion of important offices in Finland, 
who, by poſſeſſing the moſt exten 
ſive command ia theſe provinces, 
had an opportunity of gaining the 
confidence of many of the inhabi- 
rants, and who after having quitted 
his majeſty's ſe vice, and grown 
tired of an honourable department 
procured for him by his maj-fty in 
another kingdom, had paſſed into 
the ſervice of Ruſſia, was the time 
when the ambit ions deſigns of Ruſſia 
were again rouſed. From that mo- 
ment ſhe laboured aſſiduouſly to ex- 
cite a ſpirit of diſſenſion and revolt in 
that Grand Duchy; and a general 
officer was ſeen traverling Finland 
towards the end of the year 1786, 
(G) who, 
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who, under pretence of travelling, 
reconnoitred ail the poſts, the aflail- 
able places, and ſuch as by their 
ſiruation were ſtrong, queſtioned the 
inhabitants, ſounded their inelina- 
tions, and thus, by bis anxiety to 
know every thing, indicated but 
too plainly the {ecret deſigns of his 
court, 

If the journey of the empreſs to 


Cherſon, which took place ſoon af- 


terwards, cauſed a temporary ſuſpen- 
fion in the exertions of the cabinet 
of St. Peterſburgh to detach Fin- 
land from Sweden, they were re- 
newed with redoubled vigour after 
her return; and the cabals attempt- 
ed by her miniſler at Stockholm, in 
conjunction with the concealed ef- 
forts of the Ruſſian court to trouble 
the repoſe of Finland, ſufficiently 
proves the ſchemes and viens of 
that power, which were directly in- 
tended againſt his Swediſh mayzeſty 
perſonally, and the internal tran- 
quillity of his dominions. 


While theſe things were going 


forward, war was declared by the 
ſublime Porte againſt K uſſia, and 
this afforded a new motive. for the 
latter to redouble their efforts to 
diſieminate di ſaffection and diſorder 
through the heart of Sweden, which, 
united to the Gttoman Porte by an 
ancient and laſling treaty concluded 
in 1739, and obliged thereby not 
to forſake an old ally, appeared for- 
midable to Ruſſia. 

Meanwhile, his majeſty has never 
ceaſed to take the moſt convincing 
eps to perſuade Ruſſia of his paci- 
fic ſentiments ; at the ſame time, not 
fo getting that ally to whom Swe= 
den is bound by the moſt folemn 
tis, he has thrice offered his me- 
diation ro Ruſſia, between her and 
the Porte; which was: the more 
likely to prove effectual, as all Eu- 
rope knows the influence of Sweden 
with the latter; an influence that 

f 


* 
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has exiſted ever ſince the long ſtay 
which Charles XII. made in thy 
country. 5 

It was at this very crifis that 
count de Razamottsky, putting th: 
finiſhing ſtroke to his offenſive pro. 
ceedings, had the audacity, in ay 
official note, written with an ap. 
tie-rance of friendſhip, but couch. 
« in the moſt inſidious terms, 
to attempt to ſeparate the king 
from the nation, appcaling to the 
latter, and aiminy, under the ſpeci. 
ous pretence of the empreſ;” friend. 
ſhip towards them, to break thoje 
facred bonds by which the king and 
his ſubjects are uniſed. Nothing 
could better divulge the hithert» 
concealed ſenti nents and pr jects of 
Rutlia than this ſtep, and the very 
wording of the paper in queſtion, 
His majeſſy communicated to the 
other courts of Europe, that were 
allied or intimately connected with 
him, the motives that dictated the 
removal of count de Razamoitsky, 
On this occaſion his majeſty con- 


ſulted only what he owed to him- 


ſelf, to his people, and to the public 
tranquillity, and removed from his 
perſon an individual, who, by his 
abuſe of the law of nations, had 
forfeited all right to his protection: 
and when, in taking this ſtep, ſo 
neceflarily due to his majeſly's ho- 
nour, the king, out of reſpet to 
that character that haò been fo miſ- 
employed, made uſe of all poſſible 
delicacy, he thought thereby he 
had afforded one more proot of his 
r-ſpet for the empreſs, and his re- 
gard to the rights of nations. 

Thus circumſtanced, his majeſſy 
put himſelf in Finland at the head 
of his army, intending to come to 
an explan«tion with the empres, 
and to aſſure himſelf of the tranqut- 
lity of that important province. 
His majeſty hoped, by ſriendly com- 
munications, to obtain the ſatistac 
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ton that was due to him, from an 
ambaff.dor who had abuſed his fa- 
cred character. He hoped to pre- 
rail on Ruſſia to accept the media- 
tion of Sweden, and thereby fulfil 
the engagements which bind the 
latter to take part with the Ottoman 
empire, without being neceſſitated to 
fight in irs cauſe. He hoped, in 
fine, from the juſtice of the em- 
preſs, to be indemnified for the ex- 
pences of the armament which the 
fituation of affairs had obliged him 
to fit out. But a concatenation of 
unforeſeen events, rapidly brought 
en a rupture of that peace, the pre- 
ſervation of which had been for 
fixteen years the grand object of his 
majeſty 's attention, Some light Ruſ- 
fan troops had at that very inſtant 
attacked the advanced poſts of the 
Swedes in Savolax, The king's 
brigadier, who commanded in theſe 
remote provinces, thinking war was 
begun, and obſerving hoſtilities com- 
mitted on the frontiers, —_— 
to ancient orders neceſſary in caſe 
ofan invaſion, blocked up the caltle 
of Nyflott, ſeized upon thoſe im- 

rtant poſts that could alone cover 
om the devaſtation of the barba- 
rovs hordes in the ſervice of Ruſſia 
thoſe diſtant provinces, of which 
the limits laid down by the peace of 
Abo are ſo entirely open, that it is 


" impoſſible to defend them, without 


firſt raking poſſeſſion of the deſiſes 
fitvated in Ruffian Finland. This 
news being carried to the fleet, ac- 
celerated in like manner its opera- 
lions, and a naval victory ſoon after 
gained by the duke of Sudermania 
orer a ſuperior force, completed 
the breaking out of war, in ſpite of 


the king's care to prevent it ; a care 


which had made him loſe the ſin- 


gularly favourable moment of ſeiz- 
ing on fever» Ruſhan ſhips of war, 
_— were ſurrounded by the Swediſh 


Notwithſtanding ſo many wrongs 
and notwithſtanding the king is ſtil 
in the dark, as to whar has 
of the miniſter and the two officers 
that were ſent with diſpatches to 
Peterſburgh, his majeity ſtill retaĩn- 
ng his pacific inc/inations, is yet 
dehro''s of peace, provided the en- 
preſs offers him honourable terms, 
and that he is ſatisfied of procuring 
a ſure and ſtable pacification for the 
Ottoman Porte. 


n a 


The Declaration and Counter Decla+ 
ration between Demark and Su- 
den. 


HIS Daniſh majeſty declares, 
that al hough he complies with the 
treaty between the courts of Peterſ- 


conſiders himſelf in perſect amity 
and peace with his Swediſh majeſſy: 
nor does he conceive that his Swed- 
iſh majeſty has the leaſt ground of 
complaint, ſo long as the Daniſh 
ſhips and troops, now acting againſt 
Sweden, do not exceed the numbet 
ſtipulated by treaty ; and it is his 
earneſt deſire, that all friendly and 
commercial intercourſe remain in- 
violable as heretotore. 
Copenhagen, Sept, 23, 1788. 
CounT BERNSTORP, 


CounTEr DECLARATION. 


Although the above doctrine is 
ſuch as his Swediſh majeſty cannor 
reconcile with the laws of nations, 
and againſt which he has ordered 
the underſigned to proteſt ; never- 
theleſs, io prevent the effuſion of 
blood, his majeſty, anrious to be- 
hold peace and union reſtored be- 
tween two nations, and putting the 
ſtrongeſt faith in what Mr. Elliot, 
his Britannic majeſty's miniſter, has 
repreſented to him, embraces with 
fat'sfaGtiov bis Daniſh majeſty's de- 

(G 3) claration, 


_ and Copenhagen, he yet, 
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claration, provided the defearing 

the Danith auxiliaries in Sweden 1s 

pot conſidered as hoſtilities againſt 

his Daniſh . 

Stockholm, Od. 6, 1788. 
BARON DE SPRENYTPORTEN, 


—. 1 
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Form of Rntification of the New 
Federal Conflitution of the Luise 
States of America, by the Conwen- 
tion of Virginia, Jah, 1788. 
WE the delegates of the people 
of Virginia, duly elected, in pur- 
ſuance of a recommendation ot the 
general affemblv, and now met in 
convention, having fully and fairly 
wnveſligated and difeuſſed the pro- 
ceedings of the tederal convention, 
and being prepared as well as the 
moſt mature deliberation will enable 
us to decide thereon, do, in the 
name and on behalf of the people of 
Virginia, declare and make known, 
that the powers granted under the 
conſtitution being derived trom the 
ople of the United States, may 
— reſumed by them whenloever the 
fame ſh.1! be perverted to their in- 
jury or oppreſſion, and that every 
power not granted thereby, remains 
with them, and at their will ; that 
therefore no right, of any denomi- 
nation, can be canceiled, abridged, 
zeſtrained, or modified by the eon- 
greſs, by the ſenate, or houſe of 
repreſentatives, acting in any capa- 
ity, by the preſiden, or any de- 
artment or officer of the United 
— except in thoſe inſtances 
where power is given by the con- 
ſtitution for thoſe purpoſes : that 
amony other eſſential rights, the 
liberty of conſcience, and of the 
preſs, cannot be cancelied, ab. idg- 
ed, reſtrained, or modified by any 
authority of the United States, 
With theſe impreſſious, with a 
folcmy appeal to the Searcher of 
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Hearts for the purity of our inte1- 
tions, and under the convictinn, 
that whatſoever imperfections may 
exiſt in the conſtitution, ought r- 
ther to be examined in the mode 
preſeribed therein, than. to bring 
the union into danger by a delay, 
with a hops of obtaining ameud- 
ments previous to the rat:tication : 
We the ſaid delegates, in ihe 
name and in behalf ot the people t 
Virginia, do by theſe preſents al- 
ſent to and ratify the conſtitut'on, 
recommended on the 17th of Scp. 
tember, 1787, by the federal con- 
vention, for the government ot the 
United States; hereby announcing 
to all thoſe whom it may concern, 
that the ſaid conſtitution i binding 
upon the ſaid people, according u 
an auttentic copy hereto annexed, 
Here followed a Copy of the New Cor 
fitution. See wol. viii. p. (99)- 
Done in Convention, &c. &c, 
EDMUND PENDLETON, 

| Preſident, 

Atteſt, Jonx BrekrLEy, Clerk, 


* 
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Declaration of Rights by the Conver: 
tion of North Carolina, frevio«s 
to their Ratification of the New 
Federal Conſtitution, Sept. 1788. 


iſt, THAT there are certain natu- 
ral rights of which men, when they 
form a ſocial compact, cannot de- 
pri ve or diveſt their poſterity, among 
which are the enjoyment of lite and 
liberty, with the means of acquir- 
ing, poſſeſſing, and protecting pro- 
— and purſuing and obtaining 

appineſs and ſafety. 

2d, That all power is naturally 
veſted in, and conſequently derived 
from, the people ; that magiitrates 
therefore are their truſtees and a- 
gents, and at all tunes amenable to 
them. 

34, That gorergment ought Þ 


1 


ten- he inftitated for the common bene- 
lion, fir, protection, and ſecurity of the 
may ple; and that the doctrine of 
t r- non · reſiſtance againſt arbitrary pow - 
mode er and oppreſſion is abſurd, ſlaviſh, 
ring and deſtructive to the good and hap- 
ela, ineſs of mankind, 
end- 4th, That no man or ſet of men 
Dn ; are entitled to excluſive or ſeparate 
the public emotuments or privileges 
le of from the community, but in conſi- 
s af- deration of public ſervice; which 
lon, not being deſcendible, neither ought 
ep. the offices of magiſtrare, legiſlator, 
on- or judge, or any other public office, 
the to be hereditary, © Sms: 
ing cth, That the legiſlative, execu- 
ern, tre, and judiciary powers of go- 
ing rernment ſhould be ſeparate and 
uo diinct; and that the members of 
«, the two firſt may be reſtrained from 
* oppreſſion, by feling and partiei- 
pating the public burthens, they 


ſhould at fixed periods be reduced to 
N a private ſtation, return into the maſs 
of the pevple, and the vacancies be 


we ſupplied by certain and regular elec- 
tions, in which all or any part of the 

— lormen members to be eligible or in- 
eligible, as the rules of the conſtitu- 

* tion of government, and the laws, 

** ſhall direct. i 

Is 6th, That elections of repreſen- 


tives in the legiſlature ought to 
u- be free and frequent, and all men, 
Y having ſufficient evidence” of per- 
C- manent and common Itntereſt with 
8 and attachment to the community, 
d ought to have the right of ſuſfrage; 
J Ne no aid, charge, tax, or fee, 
2 can be fer, rated, or levied upon 
I the 'e without their own con- 
ſent, or that of theit repreſenta- 


* nves, ſo elected, nor can they be 
d dound by any law to which they 
5 have not in like manner aſſented for 
q the public good. | 

0 7th\, That all power of ſuſpend- 


ing laws, or the execution of laws, 
by apy authority, without the con · 
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ſent of the repreſentatives of the 
p-ople in the legiſlature, is injuri- 
ous 10 their rights, and ought not 
to be exerciſed. | 
8th, That in all capital and cri» 
minal proſecutions, a man hath. a 
right to demand the cauſe and na- 
ture of his accuſation, to be con- 
fronted with his accuſers and wit» 
neſſes, to call for evidence, and be 
allowed counſel in his favour, arid 
to a fair and ſpeedy trial by an im- 
partial jury of h's vicinage, with- 
out whoſe unanimous *confent 
cannot be found guiky (except in 


"the government of the land and na- 


val forces); nor can he be compelled 
'to give evidence 1 himſelf. 
gth, That no freeman olght to 
be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized 
of his freehold, liberties, privileges, 
or franchiſes, or outlawed or eile. 
or in any manner deſtroyed or de. 
prived of his life, liberty, or pro- 


perty, but by the law of the land. 
"10th, That every freeman re- 


ſtrained of his liberty is entitled to a 


remedy, to enquire into the lawful- 


neſs thereof, and to remove the 
ſame, if unlawful ; and thut fuch 
remedy ought not to be denied or 


delayed. | 


11th, That in controverſies reſ- 
petting property, avd in ſtiits be- 
tween man and man, the ancient 
trial by jury is one of the greareſt 
ſecurities to the rights of the peo- 
ple, and ought to rend fed 
and inviolable. 1 
12th, That every freeman ought 
to find a certain remedy by recou 
to the laws for all injuries and 
wrongs he may receive in perſon, 
property or character. He ought 
to obtain right and juſtice freely 
without ſale, completely and with - 
out denial, promptly and without 
delay, and that all eſtabliſhments 
or regulations contravening theſe 
are oppreflive and unjuſt, 
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13th, That exceſſive bail ought 
not to be required, nor. exceſſive 
fines impoſed, nor cruel and un- 
uſual puniſhments inflicted. 

14th, That every freeman has a 
right to be ſecure from all unrea- 
ſonable ſearches and ſeizures of his 
perſon, his papers, and property ; 
all warrants, therefore, to ſearch 
ſuſpected places, or ſeize any free- 
man, his papers, or property, with- 
out information upon oath (or affir- 


mation of a perſon religiouſly ſcru- 


pulous of taking an oath), of legal 
and ſufficient cauſe, are ; grievous 
and oppreſſive; and all general war- 
rants 10 ſearch ſuſpected places, or 
to apprehend any ſuſpected perſon, 
without ſpecially naming or de- 
ſcribing the place or perſon, are 
dangerous, and ought not te be 
granted, P06 

15th, That the people have a 
right peaceably to ab ble together 
to contult for the gommon good, or 
to inſtruc their repreſentatives ; and 


that eyery. freeman; has a {leak | 


.p*titjqn, or apply to the legiſlat 
or mop of grieyances., 8 


16th, That the people have a 


— 


Tight. to freedom. of ſpeech, and af 


writing and publiſhing their ſenti- 


ments; that the freedom of the 


preſs is one of the greateſt bulwarks 
of liberty, and ought not to be vi- 
. 17th, That the people have a 
righy ty F59p.a0d bear arms ; that 
a well-regulated militia, campoſed 
ol the body of the people, trained 
to arme, is the proper, natural, and 
ſafe defence of the free ſlate. That 
ſtanding armies in time af peace are 
dangetaus to liberty, and therefore 
ought to be avoided, as far as the 
eircumſtances and protection of the 
gommuniiy will admit; and that 
an all egſes the military ſhould be 
under ſr . ſubordination to, and 
goyerned the civil power, 0 


u. 


18th, That no ſoldier in time gf 
proce ought to be quartered in any 
ouſe without the conſent of the 
owner, and in time of war in ſuch 
manner only as the laws direct, 
19th, That any perſon religiouſly 
ſcrupulous of bearing arms ought 
to be exempted upon payment of an 
equivalent to employ another to 
bear arms in his ſtead, 
29th, That religion, or the duty 
which we owe to our Creator, and 
the manner of diſcharging it, can 
be directed only by reaſon and con- 
viction, not b 45 or violence, 
and therefore all men have an equa], 
natural, and unalienable right to 
the free exerciſe of religion, ac- 
cording to the dictates ot conſcience; 
and that no particular religious ſect 
or ſociety ought to be favoured ur 
eſtabliſhed by law in preference to 
others. 


* 
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The Humble Addreſs of the Agents 

for the Americas Layalifts, pre- 
ſented to tbe King, Fab 2, 1788, 
by Sir William Peppercil, Bart, 
and the other Agents. 

_ Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
YOUR; , rajefty's ever dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects; the agents fur 
the American Loyaliſts, whe have 
beretofore, been the ſuppliants of 
your majeſty on behalf of their diſ- 
treſſed conltituents, now humbly 
beg leave 40 approach your throne 
to pour forth the ardent effuſions o 
their grateful hearts for your moſt 
gracious and effectual recommenda- 
tion of heit claims to the juſt and 
generous. conſideration of patlia- 
ment. 1 

To have devoted their fortunes, 
and hazarded their lives in defence 
of the juſt rights of the crown, and 
the fundamental principles of the 


Britiſn conſtirution, were no ou 


ne 


than their duty de manded of them, 
in common with your m jeſty's 
other ſubjects ; but it was their pecu- 
liar fortune to be called to the 
trial; and it is their boaſt and their 
gur 10 have been found _ to the 
talk, They have the diſtinguiſhed 
happineſs of ſeeing their fidelity ap- 
proved by their ſovereign, and re- 
compenſed by parliament; their 
ſclow-ſubjets chearfully contri- 
ding to compenſate them for the 
forfeitures their attachment to Great 
Eritai invited them to incur; there- 
by adding dignity to their own ex- 
alted character among the nations 
of the world, and holding out to 
mimkind the glorious principles of 
juſtice, equity, and benevolence, as 
the firmelt baſis of empire. 

We ſhould be wanting in juſtice 
and gratirude, if we did not, upon 
this occafion, acknowledge the wif- 
dom and liberality of the proviſions 
propoſed by your majeſty's ſervants, 
conformable to your majeſty's gra- 


cious intentions, for the relief and 


accommodation of the ſeveral claſ- 
ſes of ſufferers to whoſe caſes the 
apply ; and we are convinced it will 
pine comfort to your royal breaſt to 
aſſured they have bech received 
with the moſt general ſatisfaction. 
Profeffions of the unalterable at- 
tachment of the Loyalits to your 
majeſty's perſon and government 
we conceĩve to be unneceſſary; they 
have preſerved it under perſecu- 
tion, and gratitude cannot render it 
leſs permanent, They do not pre- 
ſume 10 axrogate to themſelves more 
fervent loyalty than their fellow-ſub- 
jects poſſeſs ; but, diſtinguiſhed as 
they have been by their ſufferings, 
they deem themſelves entitled to the 
foremoſt rank among the moſt zealous 
ſupporters of the conſtitution, And 
while they ceaſe not to offer up their 
moſt earneſt prayers to the Diyine 
Being to preſerve your majeſty, and 
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your illuſtrious family, in the peace- 


tul enjoyment of your juſt rights, 


and in the exerciſe of your royal 
virtue: in promoting the happineſs 
of your people, they humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty % continue to 
believe them, at all times, and upon 
all occaſions, equally ready, as they 
have been, to devote their lives 
and properties to your majeſty's 
ſervice, and the preſervation of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, 8 


The Petition of the 2 of 
Cambridge againſt the Slave Trade. 


To the Honourable the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in 
Parliament aſſembled, | 

WE, the chancellor, maſters, and 
ſcholars of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, underſtanding that an appli- 
cation will ſoon be made to parlia» 
ment for the ſuppreſſion of the ſlave» 
trade, defire to expreſs our hearty 
approbation of ſo benevolent a de» 
ſign. And we truſt, that in reprobat- 
ing with juſtindignanonatrafhck car- 
ried on in violation of every princi- 
ple of humanity, as well as of the 
precepts of the Chriſſian Religion, 
we act in perfect conſiſtency with 
our duty as members of an eſtabliſh- 
ment dedicated to the ſupport of 
learning and religion. * 

We L that the legiſlature will 
take this ſubject into its moſt ſeri- 
ous conſideration, and adopt ſuch 
meaſures as to its wiſdom ſhall 
appear moſt effectual, fer aboliſh- 
ing a commerce ſupported only 
by violence and rapine, and by en- 
couraging treachery, by exciting 
war, as well as bv forcing into fla - 
very multitudes of the inhabitants, 
deſolating a moſt extenſive agd fer 
tile country. Commercial interg 
can never juſtify a crime, nor a- 
tone for the guilt incurred by ag 
action, which reaſon and revelativn 

(G 4) forbid. 
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forbid. But we are far from ap- 
prehending that the abolition of this 
traffic x will be attended with conſe- 
quences detrimental to the. ſtate, 
inaſmuch as a firm belief in the pro- 
vicence of a benevolent Creator 
aſſures us, that no ſyſtem fo..nded 
on the oppreſſion of one part of 
mankind can be beneficial o an- 
other. As our excellent conſtitu- 
tion carefully provides for the hap- 
pineſs, by ſecuriug the freedom of 
the meaneſt ſub ect, we are per- 
ſuaded, that the legiſlature will 
ceaſe to ſypport a traflick replete 
with miſery and opp'eſſion, and 
that it u illi reacily extend its pro- 
tection to the Aff icans, the moit in- 
jured and defenceleſs of our fellow- 
creatures. Thus ſhall this conti- 
nued outrage againſt humanity be 
no longer the race of our natio- 
nal character, and the reproach of 
our Chnitian profeſſion.— Thus ſhall 
eace te reſtored to that afflicted 
and deſolate country, and a fr endly 
commercial intercourſe enable us to 
introduce inta it the comforts of 
ſocial lie, and the advantages of 
true religion, 
Given under our common ſeal, &c. 
January 26, 1788, ” 


r 
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The Petition of the People called 
| Quakers, againſt the Slave I rade, 


To the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliament af- 
ſembled, | 
Reſpedſu ly ſheweth, | 
_ THAT our religious ſociety, 
ſenfible of the oblig «tion univerſally 
incumbent on mankind, todojuſtly, 
and to love merey, have been long 
painfully affected by the confidera- 


tion of the African flave-trade, a 


commerce totally repugnant to the 


principles of juſtice, the common 


Tights of men, and diClates of the 


br 
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Chriſtian religion; and, in the cog. 
duct whereof, the lives and happi, 
neſs of unoffending millions hae 
been ſacrificed to avarice and cruelty, 

We have occaſion, moreover, ty 
lament, not only that Britich (ub. 
jects are — f in this inhumag 
trafick, but that, by the encoy- 
ragement it has received from legal 
authority, the nation may be con- 
ſidered as involved in the guilt, 

Your petiioners, thergſore. im- 
preſſed by that ſympathy, where- 
with a knowledge of the tufferings 
we deplore, mutt affect every :cel- 
ing mind, and conſtrained by a ſen'e 
of duty, do entreat your attention 
to ſq enormous an evil; and car- 
neſtly renew our application for an 
eftectual ſuppreſſion ot this unrighte- 
ous traffick. 

That the God of the S,irits of all 
fleſh may direct your deliberation; 
on this importaut ſubject, and mike 
them conducive to the adrance- 
ment of that day of the univer 
righteouſneſs and peace, ſpoken of 
by the prophet, in which « every 
may ſhall ht under his vine, and 
under his fig-tree, and none hal! 
make them atraid,” is the fervent 
deſire of your petitioners, : 

Signed on behalf of our religi- 

ous ſociety, by the membeis 

of our meeting for tuttcr- 

ingz, held in London the 

4th day of the 2d month 
1788. b 
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Report from the Committee oppointed 
to iaſpect and conſider the Returns 
made by the Miniſters and Church: 
evardens, relative to charitable Do- 
nations for the Benefit of foor 
Ferfons, in purſuance' of an AA 
paſſed in the 26th Year of his pre. 
— 9.0 Reign (oth June 


. The 
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e Committee appointed to in- 
ſpect aud conſider the returns 
made by the Miniſters and 
Churchwardens, - relative to 
charitable Donations, for the 
Veneſit of poor perſons, in pur- 
ſuance of an act paſled in the 
26th year ot his preſent M.je- 
ſty's reign ; and to report, from 
time to time, their obſervations 
therean to the Houſe, and how 

+ far the directions of the ſaid 

act have, or have not, been 
complicd with; inform the 
Houſe : 

THAT it appears by a former 
report made under the ſaid act, the 
zd day of May «787, purſuant to 
an order of this houſe, that Hut of 
near 1 3, 00 pariſhes and townſhips 
in England and Wales (from which 


zetitas of charitable donations had 


been 1equired) there were only 14 
pariſhes that had made no ſuch re- 
turns, 

That the commirtee who made 
th.t report, after arranging the re- 
turns which had been 10 made un- 
der the heads of the ſeveral coun- 
ties and pariſhes to which they be- 
longed, directed an abllract to be 
made thereo', with the utmoſt care 
and expedition; but finding, upon 
inſpection of the ſaid abſtratt, that 
a great number of the ſaid pariſhes 
aud townſhips had made defective 
returns ;5 ſome, by not namiag the 
perſons who ga'e the charities ; 
others, by not naming the truſtees ; 
others by not deſcribing whether 
the donations were in land or mo- 
ney ; and others, by nor deſcribing 
the produce of the money, lands, 
or rent charges, ſo given: — the 
committee directed their chairman 
to wrire circular letters to the wi- 
niſters and churchwardens of all the 
pariſhes and rownthips wherein ſuch 
omiſſions appeared, requiring them 
to ſend more perfect returns, 
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That there were about 4,06; of 
thoſe circular lettres ſcut into diſter- 
ent parts of the kingdom. 

That aniwers haue been ſince re- 
ceived from about 3376 of them, 
many of which have given the ex- 
planation requized ; aud many o- 
thers have ſtated that they could 
give no further information. 

That your committee, in order to 
lay befo-e the hqvſe all the infor- 
mation which they have ſo procur- 
ed, have cauſed the matter contain- 
ed in tho e ſupplementary returns 
to be inetted in the laid abfiradt, 
with red ink, that the houſe may 
diſtinguiſh what was acquired under 
the original returns, and what 
ſince, in conſequence of the aid 
letters ; and that the houſe may be 
enabled to form an idea of the mag- 
nitude of this ſubject, your com- 
mittee have cauſed the produce of 
the ſaid chatities, in land and mo- 
ney reſpectively, as far as the ſame 
can be collected from the ſaid re- 
turns, to be call up in each county, 
the particulars whereof are here- 
unto annexel by way of appendix, 
by which the annual amount of the 
produce of the money amounts to 
48,2131. 1s. 5d. and the annual 


produce of the lands amounts to 
210, 48l. 2s 10d. making together 


the annual ſum of 258, 104. 195. 3d.: 
and, from a variety of circum- 
ſtances and intimations which have 
occurred, and been given to your 
commiitee, in the purſuit of thoſe 
enquiries, they have grear reaſon 
to believe very conſiderable furth 

ſums will appear to have been giv 

for the like charitable purpoſes, 
whenever proper means can be found 
ſor inveſtigating and completing 
thoſe diſcoveries, by extending the 
enquiries to corporations, compa- 
nes, and ſocieties of men, as well 
as to feoffees, truſtees, and other 


perſons, 
And 
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And your committee think it ne 
ceffiry to obſerve to the hou e, that 
upon the face of the ſaid returns 
many of the faid charitab.e dona- 
tions appear to have been loſt; and 
that many others of them, from 
negle& of payment, and the inat- 
tention of thoſe perſons who o ght 
to ſuperintend — are in dan- 
ger of being loſt, or rendered 
very difficult to be recovered ; and 
that the matter ſeems to be of ſuch 
— — as to call for the ſerious 
and ſpcedy attention of parliament, 
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Ar Atcount of the Charitable Donations throughout Enzland and Wales, 
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to amend and explain the aid 20, 
by ſpe itying with certainty and 
prec-;101 the objects to which the 
may think fit to direct their enqui. 
ries, in order to procure full and 
ſatisfactory returns, and the ef. 
tabliſhment of ſuch meaſures a; 
may be eſſectual for the reliet of the 
poor perſons why were the objec; 
of thoſe donations, and for carrying 
the. charitable and benevolent pur. 
poſes of the donators into extcy- 
tion. 
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| Annval Produce Annual Produce 
ENGLAND. of Money, of Land, 

4. „ 4. 
Doors — — — 196 2 2 

ks — — — 17 
Bucks — — — 863 6 - 
Cambridge —— — me ON. :&..4 
Cheſter = — — 15445 16 11 
Cornwall — — — 6953 13 8 
Cumberland —— — 251 19 © 
6 — 7 
Devon — — — 2,329 Is 3 
Dorſet— — — 386 6 o 
Durham — — — 5380 11 7 
Eſſe x — — — 914 14 6 
Glouceſter — — 2,231 1 4 
Hereford —_ — — $06 6 9g 
Heriford — —— — 8303 14 © 
Huntingdon—— — zz 5 4 
Kent y — — 5 9 0 
Lancaſter — — 2621 18 o 
* — — — 1024 3 4 

incoln won - — — 587 13 2 
Middleſen ä — 2.192 4 4 
London — — — 2,126 8 3 
Weſtwinſte woo — 466 16 © 
Monmouth — — 230 6 2 
Norfolk _—_ — —— 59113 6 
Northampton ͤꝛq — 692 2 2 
Northumberland ——— — 722 13 © 
Notungham — — 374 4 6 
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4. 4. d. 4. 4. d. 

Oxford — — —  ROGTY 3537 2 11 
Rutland — — 267 12 10 500 7 10 
Galoep ——_— — WW 23744 '5 7 
Somerſet — — — 1589 9 7 8, 80 17 2 
Southampton— . ge 0-1 3,501 16 11 
Statord— — — 1,083 18 1 5,057 16 2 
Suffolk — — — 186 17 3 12,037 5 9 
dune; ——— — — 4} 7 7423 12 2 
Suſſex — — — 1,247 11 4 2,312 14 1 
Warwick — 855 10 10,205 11 
Westmoreland — 197 14 5; 836 1311 
Wilis — — 1,887 1011 $1442 9 2 
Worceſter— — FT— $20 4 2 „160 10 0 
York, Eaſt Riding — — 1,331 7 7 85025 7 Þ8 
N. ditto — — 724 13 2 3,820 7 10 
W. ditto— — 1,53 1 1. 13,033 13 5 
L. 46,73 9 9 206,308 8 8 

WWA LES 

Angleſey — — 149 5 4 174 18 4 
Brecon— — — «=. 2668 678 13 3 
Cardiganüã — 16 20 46 4 © 
Carmarthen — wwe — 91 18 © 164 19 10 
Carnarvon — _— — 160 3 10 392 12 7 
Denbigh — — m "5 20 930 14 $ 
Flint — — — 309 3 8$ 346 6 0 
Glamorgan — me — 152 13 338 1 2 
Merioneth —— — 1383 7 5 165 13 © 
Montgomery —— — 221 3 5 336 18 5 
pembroke — — 137 18 4 330 12 5 
Rad nor — — — 58 14 11 310 6 9 
Ware - 2,070 o 8 4,166 © 2 
ENGLAND "7 has - 46,173 9 9 206,301 8 $8 
48,243 10 5 210,467 8 10 

48,243 10 5 

Total England and Wales L. 258,710 19 3 
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Az Accorcrt of the Nett Produce of all the Taxes, from January 5, 1 786, 
to Jan. 5, 1787 ; and from Jau. 5, 1787, te Jau. 5, 1788. d 


1787. 1788. 


Cvs rous . - 5 95314 8 
Exciss — — 57531,14 
Sraurs — — 


„ 3 4. 


27 AN £14 2 . 
6 104 6,225,627 11 


2 N 11 19; 1,182,060 16 . 
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Salt, 5th April 1 - 241,8 
Additional vatto, = May 1780 "ie 
Do. 2d June 1752 - - 62,954 
vol per week letter money, 6 

ſt June, 1771 — 
2, zool. per week ditto 1784 119,600 
Seizures, *nno 1760 - - 4.442 
Profters, ditto - . - 635 
Fines of lafes, ditto - - 6,073 
Alum mines, ditto =» - 9 
Comp ſitions, dito - — 2 
Alienati n duty, ditto 1,351 
Fines and forteitures, ditto = 105 
Rent of a light hoſe, dito - 6 
Kent of Savoy lands, diito 
Letter money, ditto , - = _Q95,0C0 


6d. perlib.on penſions 24 June 1721, 53,3 0 


xs. deduction on ſalaries, 5 \pril1758, 29,419 
Hou e and Wind. joth Oct. 1766 414,50 
Houſes, 5th April 1778 - 125,470 


Han kers and pedlars, 5 July 1910 14925 
Hackney coaches 1 Aug. 1711 94323 
n © 11.979 
Hawkers and pedlars, 5 July 1785 2,070 
Fir t fruits of the cletgy - 6,413 
Salt, 1ſt August 795 - 125 00 
Tenths of the c'ergy "5 2.2" 
Male ſrrants, Anno 19% 64.586 
Female dito — — 19,061 
Four W her I carriages, dito $6,347 1. 
Two Wheel, ditto +» - 18,595 
Horſes, ditto - — 72,448 
Wagygons, ditto — - 8,44 
Carts, ditto, / — - — 4,887 
Shops, ditto . : 32,796 
Houles and Windows Anno 1727 773 
Male ſerv. Anno 1777, arrears 29 
Conſol. 1: tter money, Anno 1787 +» 
Ditto—ſalt diito : - - - 
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120852 


20258 
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1,613,001 15 2 


Total of cuſtoms, exciſe, j 


12,389,555 1 14 


ſtamps, and incidents. 


Exchequer, the 3d of April, 1788, | 
7 


JOHN HUGHSON. 
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80,461 
21,615 
22,183 


13,300 


43,700 
55429 
668 


6,676 
960 

2 
2,413 
1,460 
156 


9 3,000 
41,100 
32,4402 
411,0:1 
140,081 
12556 
13,2'9 
14,209 
1,481 
54164 
35000 
9.893 
97,912 
33994 


1349512. 


30,046 


1 10,885 


18,530 
11,191 
64,65 
82 

2 
99,000 
235,669 
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e Fourtcenth Report of the Com- 


miſſioners appointed te examine, 
take, and ſlate, the Public Ac- 
counts of the Kingdom. 


« HAVING confined ourſclves, 
in our laſt report, to the collection 
aud accounts of the cuſtom duties, 
ind to ſach obſervations as occurred 
in he inveſtigation of thaſe two ob- 
ects ; that we might complete our 
wquiries upon the ſubze*t of the 
cuitoms, we procceded t / the part we 
had reſerved tor our future conſide- 
rin; namely, the diminution of 
the produce by the charges aitend- 
ing the management of this re- 
venue. ; 

« The two accounts of the re- 
ceiver general and controller gene- 
ral of the cuſtoms, to wich our 
auention has been directed, are 
thoſe of the year 1781, as being the 
laſt dec'ared accounts in the office 
of the auditors of the impreit: the 
abſtracts of thoſe accounts, tianſ- 
mitted to us from that office, and, 
for the ſake of referring to them 
more eaſily, inſerted again in the 
appendix to this report, ſtate the 
ſum paid into the exchequer in that 
year, by the receiver general, to 
have been 2,772, 3461. 6s. 444.: and 
the payments for falaries and in- 
cidents, by the receiver general, 
148,645]. 12. 64.; and by the 
controller general, 134, 3044. 135 
514. ; and 2381. 4s. 14d. ; amount- 
ing together to 283.188“. 10s. 14. 
But theſe abſtracts, comprehendin 
the receipts and payments of thoſe 
two officers only, do not include the 
whole citherot the produce or of the 
expenditure during that year. Sei- 
zures, fines, and forfeitures, are 
branches of this revenue omi ted in 
theſe abſtracts : ſuch ſhares of them 
as belong to the crown are paid into 
the exchequer, not through the hands 
o the receiver general, but by the 
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receivers for London and the out 
ports, and by the ſo'icitors of the 
cuſtoms ; and the accounts of them 
are paſſed not by the auditors of 
the impreſt, but by the accountant 
of petty receipts, and the auditor of 
thy ſolicitor's accounts, Som char- 
ges are likewiſe incurred at the 
ports in the plantations, and not in- 
cluded in any of theſe accounts. 
++ That the whole amount of the 
profit accruing to the p..blic from 
this revenue, and of the expences 
attending it, for the , year 81, 
might appar at one view; we pro- 
cured fron the office of the cuſtoms, 
an account of the grofs amount a- 
ring from ſeizures, fines, and for- 
feitures, anc what part of it was paid 
into the receipt of his majeny' ex- 
chequer, for the year 17; and 
an account of the groſs am unt of 
the duties ariſing in the plantations, 
and of the charges of manazement 
and n-t produce thereof, for the 
ſame year ; diſtionguiithing the ports, 
and the charges paid by the recei- 
ver general, from the other ch -rges, 
The groſs.amount of fines and 
forfeitures was 169,45 3/. 125. 44d. ; 
and the part of it paid into the ex- 
chequer was 76,6621 ,. 44d This 
laſt ſum, being added to the ſum 
ſtated above as paid into the exche- 
quer by the receiver general, gives 
2,849,008. 10s. gd. theamou.t of 
the produce tu the publ'c from the 
revenue of the cuſtors in the year 
1781: and the remaincer of this 
groſs amount, being $3,791/. 75. 
t13d, together with the ſum of 


. 6144. 175. 744. the charges in the 


plantations, added to 283.1884. 
10s. 1d. the ſum of charges above 
mentioned; ſhews the expence to 
the public, for the manage ent of 
theſe duties in that year, to have 

been 367, 504. 15s. 84. 
fFhecuſtoms are collected at ports 
in different parts of the — 
That 
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That we might ſee how much each 
port produced, and at what ex- 
nce to the public, we procured 
om the office of the — an 
account of the groſs receipt of the 
euſtoms of London and the out 
ports, with the ſeveral payments at 
cach port, diltinguiſhed under the 
oper heads, with the net produce 
of each for the ſame year. 
Ihe ſum of 2,833, 9421. gs. $34. 
the net produce of the cuſtoms in 


- this year, as ſtated in this account, 


does not agree with the ſum of 
24772, 3461. 6s. 43d. ſtated in the 2c- 
count of the auditor of the impreſt 
to have been paid into the receipt of 
bis majeſty's exchequer : nor docs 
the ſuin of 281,222/. 115. 1144. the 
charges of management, under the 
head of ſalaries aud incidents, in 
this account, agree with the ſum of 
283, 188. 10s. 1d. the amount of 
the payments by the receiver and 
controller general, under the like 
titles, in the accounts of the audi- 
tore 

% There areſome articles, both in 
the receipts and payments, at the 
out ports, which were errcneous 
when tranſmitted from thence to the 
board of cuſtoms. Theſe errors 
could not be corrected time enough 
to have the articles inſerted with 
accuracy in the account before the 
auditor ; but they are ſet right in 
this laſt account, which is a correct 
fate of the ports io that year. But, 
independent of ſuch erro:s, the net 
produce can hardly ever ayree with 
the ſum paid into the exchequer :— 
the component parts of thoſe two 
ſums are not the ſame. The ſum 


paid into the exchequer includes 


the duties remitted to the receiver 
general from Scotland and the plan- 
tations; the net produce is the pro- 
duce of thoſe duties only which are 
collected in London and at the out 
ports: the ſum paid into the exche- 
quer does not contain ſuch parts of 


l 
the duties eollected at the out pory, 


as were not remittcd to the receiver 
general, or if remitted, were not 
turned into caſh during the vear; 
but the net produce comprehend; 
all the duties collected at the out 
poris during the year, whether 
they became caſh in the hand 
of the receiver general or not : the 
ſum ve into the exchequer con- 
ſiſts of caſh only, ariſing either from 
duti- s actually paid, or from the 
d. ſcharge of bonds given in preced- 
ing years to ſecure the duties; but 
the net produce includes not only 
the duties paid to the receiver gene- 
ral in caſh, but alſo thoſe ſecured 
by bonds, which, though remain- 
ing in his hands in the ſhape of ſe- 
curities, are yet blended with the 
duties he has received, and charged 
upon him in one compound ſum, 
© We ſhould have proceeded 10 
the examination of the articles, that 
compoſed this ſum of charges for 
the year 1781 ; but we found, upon 
query, that among fo great a num- 
ber of officers, ſome being dead, 
others having refigned their employ- 


ments or — 2 their fituations, it 


would be hardly poſſibſe to procure 
a complete account of the emolu- 
ments of the offices for a year ſa 
diſtant from the preſent time; and 
therefore we turned our attention to 
the expcnces of the laſt year, and 
required from the office of the cul- 
toms two accounts; the one, of the 
groſs ſalaries, fees, allowances, and 

ratuĩties received by the commit- 
— and the officers of the cuſ- 
toms in the port of London, diſtin- 
guiſhing by what authority they 


are reſpeively appointed, with the 


p'y ments for taxes, deputies, clerks, 
and other contingent expences, all 
diſtinguiſhed under their ſeveral 
heads, and the net produce received 
by each officer for the year 1784; 
the other, a fimilar account of the 
oilicers at the out ports. 


«« The 
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« The return to the firſt of theſe 
tquiſitions contains the othcers be- 
heging to the cuſtoms in London. 
They are ranged under two gene- 
ul diviſions : firſt, the board, with 
the officers attending them, and em- 

| ploved in conducting the general 
buineſs of this revenue: ſecondly, 
the officers of the port of London. 
— theſe two comprehend ſeveral 
{abdivifions. The firſt includes the 
commiſſioner — the ſecretary and 
clerks—the houſekeeper—the law 
oficers—the officers of receipt, pay- 
ment, control, examination, and 
account, The ſecon d claſs are diſ- 
tnguiſhed either by the buſineſs 
they tranſact, or the place where 
they tranſact it. The bulineſs a- 
nſ's from imports or exports, by 
natives or foreigners, or from car- 
nige coaſtwiſe : it is carried on in 
the long room at the cuſtomhouſe— 
on ſhipboard — at the waterlide 
ind in warehouſ.s, 

In this return, the ſalaries and 
allowances paid to the officers by 
the crown, that is, out of this re- 
reaur, are diſtinguiſhed from the 
fees and emoluments they receive 
from the merchant, with a view of 
aſcertaining how much the revenue 
and ſulject each cont-ibute to the 
ſapport of theſe offices; and the ſa- 
laries and allowances paid to the 
deputies and clerks, by the principal 
or other officers, are placed in a ſe- 
pira'e column from thoſe paid to 
tem by the crown; becauſe, being 
included in the ſalaries and allow- 
ances paid by the cro:vn to the prin- 
cipil or other officers, they would, 
unlels fo diſtinguiſhed, twice 
charged to the account of the reve» 
due. 

© The deduchions from the profis 
ef the otficers, by the payment of 
taxes, are dillinguiſhed from the 
other deductions; becauſe the taxes 
teturned into the exchequer have 
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the ſame effect as a payment back 
to the public of ſo much of their ſa- 
laries and allowances, and, conſe- 

vently, are fo far a diminution 
of the public expence, excepting, 
what cannot eahly be compured, 
the diminution theſe tes ſuffer by 
the charges of collection, and the 
loſs ſuſtained by the public from 
the delay of their return into the 
exchequer., One of the taxes to 
which the ſalaries and payments to 
ſome of theſe officers are ſubject, is 
the ſuperannuation fund. which has 
been long eltabliſhed in the cuſtoms, 
as a ſupport for certain of the offi- 
cers, chiefly in the inferior depart- 
ments, who are worn out in the 
ſervice, As this deduction from 
the pay is not — to the uſe of 
the public, we have ſeparated it 
fiom thoſe taxes which are paid into 
the exchequer, 

« The circumſtanges to which we 
principally attended, in this inquiry, 
are - the authority that appoints— 
the mode of appointment—the du- 
ration of the intereſt—the bufineſs 
tranſacted and, the reward for the 
execution. William Stiles, eſq. ſe- 
cretary to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, gave us information on 
theſe ſubjects. 

„ The appointment of every offi- 
cer, is either by the king, the board 
of treaſury, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or the ſuperior officers ig" 
the departments, The king ap- 
points by his letter patent. The 
board of treaſury either appoints by 
conſlitution or names by warrants 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
appoints by warrant, The board 
of cuſtoms, by commiſſiva or or- 


der. 

« A conſlitution by the board of 
treaſury, contains both the nomi- 
nation and appvintment of the offi- 


cer; but the warrant of that board 
is 
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is only a nomination of the perſon, 
and à requilition to tbe commiiſio- 
ners of the cuiiomsro appoint hun: 
the mode of appvintment is by com 
m-iſon under the hands of four of 
them, and the ſeal ot office; and 
from hence the officer derives the 
authority and powers annexed to 
his ohe. The officers thus con- 


ſtituted by the king, rhe chancellor - 


of the exchequer, or theſe boards, 
comprehend ali that are paid, ei- 
ther by dormauat warrants, vr upon 
the eſabliſhment. 

M here the commiſſioners of the 


- euſt ins act without the 1nterven- 


tion of the treaſury, they appoint 
either by commitſion, or by order 
of the board: theſe are called inci- 
dental officers. 
„The deputies are all appointed 
by the patentees, ſubject in {me 
inſtances to the app1ob tion of the 
weaſury. The clerks are ppoint- 
ed, ſome by the ſup eri-r oſlicers in 
the depar:ment, ſome by, or with, 
the approbation or the board of 
cuſtums, aud others by the tiea- 
jury. | 
'64 Upon every nomination to an 
office by warrant of the tieaſury, 
the commilſicners of the cuſtoms 
diſect an inquiry whether the per- 
ſon named has ever been diſunel 


the ſervice; if he has, they return 


the warrant to the treaſury, ſtating 
this objection, and the perſon to be 
there re inadmiſſible. Where the 
office is that of a collector, unleſs 
the objection of. difanition ariſes, 
the commiſſioners appoint.him with- 
out further 1 it be the 
office of a landing ſurreyor, landing 
waiter, or coat walter, and the 
perſon named appears, upon in- 
quiry, to be ignorant of the du'y 
of the office, he is put under in- 
ſwuctions for à certain time, and 
not admitted to the office but upon 
the certificate of the proper .ofticer 
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that he is duly qualified. Where it 
is an inferior office, and there as 
objectious to his age or qualifica. 
tian, the commiſſioners return the 
warrant, and ſtate the objeftions ty 
the treaſury. | 

Fe tenure of theſe offices is ei. 
ther. for lite, or during plea(ure, 
Some of the letters patent grant au 
inte eſt ſor lite; but moſt of them, 
and all the other forms of appoint 
ment, are during pleaſure only, 

We procured from the otbce of 
the cuſtoms a liſt of the offices holden 
by letters patent, u ith the date of 
each paten-, the names of the offi 
cers in poſſ:ſhon, and their re'pec. 
tive int-reit therein; and from the 
office «f the tre ſury, a liſt of tho'e 
granted in reverſion, with the dates 
o' each grant, the names of the 
grantees, and their re peciive inte- 
relts therein. 6 

Many of the oſſices are inecures; 
the officer never attends, nor exe- 
cutes any part of the bulineſs : it is 
tran-acted entirely by. deputies and 
clerks, We examin d inio the duty 


and buſineſs rranſacted in every of- 


tice, unleſe where the deſcription of 
that duty is contained in the exami- 
nation ot the fame, or any other 
othcer,. annexcd to our laſt report. 
The emoluments accruing from 
theſe offices are — ſalaries — ailow- 
ances — fees — gratuities — and 
ſhares in the produce of ſeizures. 
The ſal .ries are ſome of them ex- 
preſſed in the patents, conſtirutions, 
and warravts.: In ſome of theſe in- 
ſtruments they are not expreſie ', 
but aſcertaine.| by reference to thoſe 


ſalaries inſerted in former inſlru- 


ments, or that have been uſually 
annexed to-the-ſame appointments, 
Other of the ſalaries depend upon 
the commiſſion or order of the board 
of cuſtoms; aad the ſame officer has 
frequently a variety of falarics given 
him by different inſlruments. 


1 The 


PUBLIC 


ere it u The allowances flow either from 
ſe are the warrants of the treaſury or or- 
lifrca. lers of the board of cuſtoms. An 
u the llowance is frequently not eafily to 


2 de diſtinguiſhed from a falary : it js 
ſometimes an annual payment in ad- 
ation to, or in lieu of, a ſalary; 
(,\metimes a recompence for ſome 
ſpecial ſervice. One of theſe al- 
lwances is for the quarantine ſer- 


vice, The execution of the orders 


is ei- 
lure, 
It an 
hem, 
Nats 


v. of the privy council, relative to 
e of hips performing quarantine in all 
den the s of England, is intruſted 
e 8 to erp officers of ' the — 
* but being properly no part of t 

e. buſineſs Fg . the board 
the of treaſury, by warrant dated the 
10's 19h of December 1722, in conſe- 


vence of a memorial from the com- 
the mifioners of the cuſtoms, directed 
* 200). a year to be paid to each of 
the commiſſioners for their extraor- 


Mes 


es; dinary ſervice, care, and pains re- 
e ting to the quaranrine, until it 
is ſhould, by the king's command, 


ad ceaſe to be performed. This allow- 
wy ance was extended, by ſubſequent 
5 warrants, to the ſecretary, the weſ- 
of tem, northern, and copying elerks, 
" and to ſome other ers. The 
* payments are all made by virtue of 
an annual warrant from the _—_ 
directing the receiver general to pa 

to the officers named Sa lift — 
mitted to the treaſury from the cuſ- 


the ſums therein mentioned. The 
allowances are different: that to each 
of the commiſſioners is a fixed ſum ; 
that to the other officers is according 
to the number of ſhips—a certain 
ſum to each officer, or ſet of offi- 
cers, for ever ſhip put under qua- 
nyine during the year, except men 
of Fer and tranſports. + 
Four of theſe allowances are 
poundages : one upon the coinage 
wk another uponthegroſs produce 
g from the fale of tea, caſſee, 
1788. 


toms, and annexed to the warrant, 
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and ſpitits (called the enumerated 
goods), ſeized, condemned, and ſold, 
purſuant to the act of the 12th of 
George the Firſt, chapter the 28th ; 
the third upon the coal duty ; and 
the fourth upon the produce of ſci- 
zures paid into the exchequer. 
„The poundage upon the coin- 
age = is grounded upon the act of 
the 25th Charles the Second, chap- 
rer the 8th, which empowers the 
board of treaſury to allow to the of- 
ficers employed in the collection aud 
receipt of that duty, out of the 
money ariſing therefrom. ſalaries 
and allowances not exceeding in the 
whole twelve pence in the pound of 
the money collected. By warrant 
of the treaſury, dated the 13th of 
December 1714, this poundage is 
directed to 2 equally divided, in 
the port of London, between the 
receiver of the duty, the controller 
general, and the receiver general ; 
to each four pence in the pound, 
The poundage upon the groſs 
produce ariting from the ſale of the 
enumerared goods, is regulated by a 
minute of the board of cuſtoms, 
dared the gth of May 1728, and paid 
out of that produce. This minute 
dirocts what poundage ſhall be paid 
to thoſe officers, both in London 
and at the out ports. who are em- 
ployed in the conduct of this buſi- 
neſs, as a reward for their ſervice. 
„ The poundage upon the coal 
duty relates to the out ports only, 
and is grounded upon a warrant of 
the treaſury, dated the 19th of Sep» 
tember, 1699, which directs three 
per cent. upon the firſt 1, ooo. and 
one per cent. upon every 100. after- 
wards, collected at the out ports, 
and ſa in proportion, to be divided 
en the collector and controller, 
two thirds to the one, and one third 
ta the otber, as a reaſonable com- 
enſation for their ſervice in this 
ranch of duties. | 
(8) 4 The 


(114) Une 


© The poundage upon the ſum 
ariſing trom the produce of ſeizures 
paid into the exchequer, being the 
emolument of a ſingle officer ouly 
the iaſpector of proſecutions, will 
be deſcribed hereafter, in the ac- 
count of that office. 
Such of theſe ſalaries and allow - 
ances as are appointed to be paid to 
the eſtabliſhed officers, are inſerted 
in the eſtabliſhment made out every 
quarter for every department in the 
port of London, and for every out 
port. Such as belong to the inci- 
dental officers arc entered upon the 
varterly incidental, liſt, Such of- 
ticers as receive their ſalaries by 
dormant warrants, are paid by the 
receiver general, without the inter- 
vention of the board of cuſtoms. 
All the ſalaries and allowances, 
except the poundages and the inci - 
dental expences of the cuſtoms in 
London, are paid, unleſs otherwiſe 
direted by the warrant or order, out 
of the duties placed under the head of 
cuſtoms ; and in the out ports out of 
any money in the hands of the col- 
lectors, to whatever branch of duty 
it may belong, unleſs it be one of 
the excepted branches. 
-  *« Regularly every duty ſhould de- 
fray the expence it gccafions: it 
ought to bear its proportion of ge- 
neral charges of mauagement; but 
that is utterly impracticable, as 
the ſame officer, or claſs of officers, 
with a varicty of different ſtipends, 


L 4colleR and keep the accounts of the 


numerous branches, and the amount 
af the duties ariſing from the ſeve- 
ral branches in the ſame year, or 
from the ſame branch in different 
years, is very vnequal ; and as The 
ſame incidental expence relates to 
many orall of the branches, it is near 
to an 1mpoſſibility to apportion the 
Jalary, allowance, or expence among 


the ſeveral branches, ſo that each 
8 | 


a 
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ſhall contribute its due ſhare to it; 
common charge. 

It appears by a memorial d 
the board of cuſtoms to the treaſury, 
dated the 19th of May 1758, tha 
before the year 130g, the charr 
of the eſtabliſhment, in every por, 
were paid out of the duties rec. 
ed under the bead of culloms : but 
by the warraut of the lord high 
treaſurer Godblpbin, dated the 23th 
of April 1719, the collettor of 3 

rt, where the receipt under tha 
bead fell ſhort to anſwer the charee;, 
was permitted rg, ſupply the «4. 
ciency by borrowing, from live other 
branches therein enumerated; which 
five, together with the cuftoms, ue 
called the united branches. These 
too being frequently deficient, ; 
warrant of the treaſury of the 316 
of July 1764, iſſued in conſequence 
of the memorial of the »gth of May 
1758, authorized the board of cul- 
toms to direct the application of 2 
the branches (except the coinage 
duty) to the charges of management. 
This warraut the board carried in 
execution by their minutes gf the 
756 Auguſt and 10th of October 
I ls THAT 

7 The fees received in the ci. 
toms, are grounded, ſome upon acts 
of  paſiament, ſome upon uſage, 
aud others are demanded and wy 
under the name of fees, but of which 
neither the origin nor authority ap- 
pesrs. We geqvited from the office 
an account of Jack ſecs as the off. 
cers arg. authorized to take by vir. 


tue of any act of parliament, and 
| ue what bylineſs, ſuck fees are pay 
able 


ng Five tables of ſees were return- 


ed to us purſuant to this requiſition, 
Py them is the copy of a 
table hung ug w the long room 3t 


The fir 


the cultombesgfe in London. 


„ The 24th rule, at the end * 


| 


nie 
the book of rates, annexed to the 


act of tonnage and poundage, di- 
rects, ** that no officer belonging to 
tie cuſtoms ſhall receive any other 
or greater fee than ſuch as are, or 
ſhail be, eſtabliſhed by the com- 
mons in parliament aſſembled, on 
in of forfeiture of his office, and 


e to ih; 


orial d 
raſury, 
8, tha 
C haryes 
V por, 


recen. 


s: but lacapacity.“ By au order of the 
d high houle of commons, dated the 17th 
je 23th of Ma 1662, and ſigned by ſir 
r of 3 Edward Turner, then ſpeaker, men- 
r that tioned and continued in force by the 
Larves, at of the iſt of Anne, chapter the 
dec. 13th, a table of fees tor the port of 
» Other London was ſettled and confirmed, 
which and a copy directed to be fer up in 
s, ate the cuſtomhouſe. 

Theſe „% At the end of a collection of 
nt, 3 the ſtatutes, relative to this reve- 
e 316 nue, paſſed ſoon after the Reſtora- 
uence tion, printed by the king's priaters, 


My in the year 1663 (produced to us 


( cul- by Mr. Richard Frewin, the exa- 
ff al] miner of the duties inwards), this 
inage order of the houſe of commons is 
nent. inſerted, with the table annexed ; 
imo which appears, upon compariſon, to 
| the be the ſame with the table returned 
ober to us from the long room at tae cuſ- 
tomhouſe. Both the order and table 
ne are likewiſe to be found in ſome of 
acts the books of rates compiled and 
age, publiſhed for the uſe ot the cuſ- 
paid toms, | 
mich © The other four are tables of fees 
ap- for the ports of Briſtol, Great Yar- 
ffice mouth, Kingſton upon Hull, and 
off. Cheſter ; and are copied from an 
ad old boy in the a ſtombouſe. _ 
an It rs, from the journals 
** of the he of commons, of the 


the three firſt of thoſe ports were 
that diy reported to the houſe, and 
agreed to. Theſe fees, eſtabliſhed 
by the legiſlature, are for work done 
at legal times and places; but, tor 
the accommodation of trade, the «Ct 


of the 6th and 7th of William and 


* 
* 


1-th of May 1662, that tables for 


P. ALI. 19 
Mary, chapter the 7th, authorizes 


the officers to receive, for any extra- 
ordinary ſervice, ſuch a recompence 
as the commiſſioners in London, or 
any two of the collector, cuſtomer, 
controller at an out port, ſhall de- 
termine, 

© By the eighteenth rule, an: 
nexed to the book of rates, the at- 
tendance of the officers- who fit in 
the cullomhouſe in London, is from 
nine to twelve in the forenoon ; and 
one officer, or able clerk, is ordered 
to attend in the afternoon, during 
the time the officers at the waterſide 
are in waiting. At the out ports, 
their attendance is for the ſame time 
in the forenoon, and from two to 
tour in the afternoon, | a 

« By the thirteegth rule, the 
merchant is permiticd to lade or 
unlade his goods, at the lawful 
quays, from the 1oth of September 
to the 10th of March, between ſuns 
rifing and ſunſetting ; and in the 
other half year, from ſix in the 
morning to ſix in the evening ; and 
the officers appointed to attend the 
lading and unlading muſt, upon 
notice, be in waiting. Theſe nat 
having been altered by the legiſla- 
ture, il continue to be the KI 
hours of bufineſs, though departed 
from in practice, changing with the 
manners of the times. 

© The table for London, above 
mentioned, contains the fees pay- 
able to certain officers, and for cer- 
tain buſineſs only : but, as the buſi- 
neſs,of the cuſtoms and number of 
officers are greatly increaſed ſince the 
Reſtoration, and conſequently many 
other fees are paid at the cuſtom» 
houſe, and in the port of Londan, 
than are to be found in this table, 
we required from the office an ac- 
count of all fees uſually taken by 
the ſeveral officers of the cuſtoms, 
including 8 deputirs, and 
clerks, and all others of every de- 
Z (H 2) ſcription 
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London, diſtinguiſhing for what bu - 
documents ſuch fees are 


fineſs or 
paid, excluſive of ſtamps. 

The return to this requiſition 
contains a diſtinct liſt of all the fees 
taken by each officer and clerk reſ- 
pectieely, in every department of 


the cuſtoms in London; and, con- 


ſequently, it includes, though it 
does not diſtinguiſh them, the fees 
eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, as well 
as thoſe grounded upon uſaye, or the 
diſcretion of the ofticer. We have, 
in obediehee to the injunctions of 
the legiſl.ture, extracted from this 
return, and annexed to our exami- 
nation into each department, a liſt 
of, the fres taken by the ſeveral of- 
ficers and cle:ks in that department. 
Such of them as derive their autho- 
rity from the order of 1662 will, 
— referring to it, be found in the 
table eſtabliſhed by that order. 

* The mode of collecting the 
fees appointed to be paid to the cuſ- 
comer, controller, ſurveyor, and ſur- 
veyor general, in the port of Lon- 
don, is ſettled by the twenty · fiſth 
rule annexed to the book ot rates. 
They are received in one ſum by 
that officer; who is to deliver the 
cocket or certificate to the mer» 
chant; and divided by him among 
thoſe officers, according to the ſhares 
they are ſeverally entitled to. 

The gratuities recerved by theſe 
officers, are, ih general, as a're- 
compence for buſineſs rranſaRed ei- 
ther aut of their proper department, 
or out of office __ or upon the 
| ſufferance quays, or for additional. 
trouble. ke . 58 TY. * 

« Am the proſits attendin 
tbeſe A not require — 
aroſe from the produce of feizures. 
This ſpecies of emolument is con- 
fined ta officers of certain deſerip- 
tions only: it is precarious in ita 
nature, very different in different 
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years, much diminiſhed by late re. 
gulations of the legiſlature, and 
may, by ſimilar regulations here. 
after; there is reaſon to hope, be 
almoſt extinguiſhed ; and therefore 
the knowledge of what each officer 
received trom it in the year 1784 
can be no ground for the regulation 
of his future eſtabliſument: hut al. 
though we did not requite it, many 
of the officers have included, among 
their emoluments, the allowances 
they receive out of the produce of 
ſeizures. | 

We purſued, in our inquiries, 
the arrangement in which · the offi- 
cers are diſpoſed in the lift of them 
returned to us, and examined the 
chief efficient officers in each de- 
partment ; omitting theſe who do 
not execute the buſineſs of the office, 
and thoſe who are placed in the in- 


ferior ſtations, We have ſtated the 


amount of the ſalaries and allow- 
ances, and of the fees and gratuities 
received, and of the taxes paid in 
each diviſion ; referring, in gene» 
ral, to the cuſtomhouſe liſt for the 
kind of inſtrument or authority by 
which each office is holden, and for 
the ſeparate receipt and payment of 
each efficer in that diviſion, as being 


there inſerted diſtinctiy, with the 


net produce of his employment. 
„The officers are diſtioguiſhed 


in this liſt into thirteen claſſes. 


«11; The firſt of them is the 
board and their attendants. of theſe 
we examined Edward Hooper, eſq - 
the ſenior eommiſſioner ; William 
Stiles, eſq. the ſecretary; Mr. 
George Robinſon, the weſtern clerk; 
Mr. ſohn Gale, the northern clerk; 
Mr. Harry Hutſon, the chief copy- 
ing clerk; Mr. James Powell, the 
3 clerk; Mr. Thomas 


haw; the clerk in the bond office ; 
and Mrs. Bridget Kelly, the houſe- 


Nine cammiſſioners, * 
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commiſſion- under the great ſeal, 


conſtitute the board of cuſtums. They 
have each two annual ſalaries ; 
1,0007, under the commiſſion, and 
200/, ſor the quarantine ſervice; and 
no other emolument. He pays annu- 
ally for taxes 325/+ 35. Which reduces 
lis income to net 9744 _ a yeur. 
« The ambunt ot the ſalaries paid 
to this board is 10, 800%, from which 
1500. 2 the amount of the taxes, 
deingdeduQed; an expeuceoſ 8,77 3s 
135, a year, remains up the pubic. 
© The ſecretary has, in his of- 
fue, tour principal, and fourteen 
other clerks, They are ſupported 
by ſalaries, - allowances, fees, and 
gratuities; they all have ſalaries : 
and ſume of them à variety, by dif- 
ferent inſtruments, The allowances 
ne confined to certain of them 
ouly: that for the quarantine ſer · 
rice is given to the ſecretary, the 
veſteru, northern, copying, and 
minute clerks ; that of the enume - 
raed poundage, which is one penny 
in the pound upon the groſs pro- 
duce, is divided into five parts, and 
paid, two of them to the ſecretary, 
one to the, weſtern and one to the 
— clerk ; and the undahy 
th among the ing clerks ; 
one fifth of that fifth us the firſt, and 
four fifths among the reſt of them. 
The fees taken in this office are 
grounded uſage. | They are 
received-by the firit copying clerk, 
and divided into eight parts; tive 
for the ſecretary, one far the weſ- 
tern and northern clerks each, and 
The plantation clerk, and the 
clerk in the bond office, have ſepa- 
rate fees of their oon. 


he houſekceper—the- controller 
of her accounts — the ſurveyor of 
the buildings -a door-kceper—aund, 
meſſengers, * „ee e 


es, 
- 


” hold their. offices during pleaſure, 


« The reſt of theſe attendants are 
— ariſe frum various ſalaries and 
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The houſekeeper receives two 
ſalaries, together 4254. a year; and, 


fiace the abolition of her perqui- 
fites by the board, in the year i 783,: 


an allowance of 2007, a year in lieu 
of them. She pays for taxes au- 
nuully 102“. 185 


A liſt of the fees and gratuities 
taken by the officers in this clats 


is inſerted in the Appendix. The 
amount of the ſalaries and al- 
lowances paid to them by the public 


is 4,39. 115. 3d. The ſum paid by 
the ſubject Thy 1,808/. — 23 th 


and for taxes, 4154. 87. 8d. 


„% 2d, The next claſs of officers 


attending the buard conſiſts of five 
divifions : firſt, the officers for the 
law bufineſs ;. ſecond, the caſhiers 


and paymaſlers, with their controls; 
third, the controllers and examiners 


of the general accounts; fourth, 
the inſpectors of the officers con- 


duct; fifth, officers for keeping IH 


counts re ſpecting trade. 
„ iſt, In the firit diviſion we ex- 


amined Mr. John Tyton, the ſoli- 


cicor for London and the welterg 
you Mr. William Cooper, the 
licitor for the no thern ports; 


Mr. George Litchfield; the ſolici- 
tor for bonds and criminal pro- 
ſecutions; Mr. John Arden, the de- 


u inſpector oſecut ions; and 
Mr. William Richardſon, the de- 


puty regiſter of ſeizures. 
The officers in this diviſion, 
who are a charge upon the public, 
are—efour ſohcrors the inſpector 
of proſecutions—the regiſter of ſei- 
zyres—and, the auditar of the ſoli- 
citors accounts. The deputics, with 
the clerks and meſſengers, are paid 
by their principals, who have al- 


lowances made to them for that pur» 


ſe. The emolumeints of the ſoli- 


allowances: they have no ather 
than their — fees for the 


bulineſs che tx | . able Cle 
Lü pay . 
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ther by the defendants who are pro- 
ſecuted, or out of the produce of 
ſeizures. 

The inſpector of proſecutions 
receives for the duties of his of- 
fice, purſuant to a warrant of the 
treaſury, dated the 4th of Auguſt 
1687, a poundage of five per cent. 


upon the king's thare of the produce 


ſeizures paid into the exchequer; 
but the act of the 21ſt of his preſent 
majeſty, chapter the 624, having 


| CNS the commiſſioners of the 


cuſtoms to order the charges of 
man⸗gement to be paid out of that 
ſhare, and the ſum paid into the ex- 
chequer having been conſequently 
reduced, this officer, upon applica- 
tion laſt year to the treaſury, ob- 
tained, as a compenſation for the 
diminution of this poundage, an al- 
Jowance of ſuch à ſum as, together 
with the produce of the poundage, 
made up the groſs emoluments of 
his office 2,00cl. a year. 

© The regiſter of ſeizures has two 
ſalaries, and a fee of five ſhillings 
forevery certificate, where the king's 
ſhare amounts to ten pounds of up- 
wards. allowed him by the board 
of cuſtoms. This law department 
Is entirely ſupported by the public, 
at the expence, laſt year, of 4, 3900. 
16s. 944.; deducting 5211. gs. 19d. 
the amount of the taxes. 

% d. Of the ſecond diviſion, the 
caſhiers and paymaſters, with their 
ſeveral controls ; we examined Mr, 
John Mills, the affiſtant to the re- 
ceiver general; Mr. Humphrey 
Bache, the chief teller; Mr. John 
Dalley, the deputy ſuperviſor" of 
the receipts and payments; Mr, 
Thomas Chauntrell, deputy re- 
ceirer of ſines and forfeitures for 
London; Mr. William Williams, 
deputy receiver of fines and forfei- 
tures for the out ports; Mr. Rich- 
ard Stanley, the controller of thoſe 


ines and forfęitures; Mr. Clement 


A1 


Nevill Zouch, his deputy ; and My, 
John Baſtin, firſt clerk to the 40. 
countant of petty receipts, 

© The revenue ariling from the 
cuſtoms is not all paid into one tres. 
ſury. There are in this diviſion 
three offices appointed for the reccipt 
of different parts of it; the princ. 
pal of which is that of the receiver 
general ; the other two are for the 
receipt of the fines and forfeiture, 
the one for London, the other for 
the out ports. 

„The firſt of theſe offices con. 
fiſts of the receiver general, an af. 
ſiſtant, two tellers, eleven clerks, 
and a meſſenger, The control upon 
the receiver general, is, the ſuper- 
viſer of his receipts and payments, 
with a deputy and two clerks. 
The other two have" each a recciver 
and clerk; the one for Lyndon has 
a deputy, and the other for the out 

rts a controller and his clerk, 

his divifion includes likewiſe two 
other offices; that of the accoun- 
tant of petty receipts, with ſeren 
clerks; and that of the receiver of 
the ſuperannuation fund, aud his 
controller, 

„% The receiver general has 2 
variety of ſalaries, and one third of 
the poundage on the coinage duty: 
he receives ſome uſual fees for en- 
tries, and ſome gratuities upon the 
pryments made in his office, He 
gives ſalaries to all his aſſiſtants and 
clerks; befides which, they alle 
have the like fees aud gra uities. 


The ſuperviſor, the receiyer 


for the out ports, and his controller, 
are paid by ſalaries only: the te- 
ceiver for London, by all»wanccs, 
and fees upon ſales : the accoun- 
tant of petty receip's, by a ſalary, 
and a poundage of three pence halt. 
penny upon the groſs produce 0! 

e1zures. - 
« The charge it brings upon the 
public is 6,762“. 65, 11144 ; _— 
the 
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che ſubjet, $084. gs. 64.; and the 
— the taxes is 8191. 10s. 
1074. 

« zd, The controllers and exa- 
miners of the general accounts are 
the third diviſion. Of theſe we ex- 
anined Mr, Joſhua Powell, firlt clerk 
tothe controller general ; Mr, Wil- 
liam Saxby, deputy to the furveyor 
of the out ports accounts; Mr. 
Charles May, attorney to the in- 
ſpeclorx and examiner of the exche- 

ner books in the our ports; and 
Mr. James Powell, chief cletk to 
the inſpector of the out port collee- 
tors accounts and vouchers, 

« This divifion includes the con- 
trol'er general, and thirt2en clerks ; 
the ſurveyor of the out port ac- 
counts, and his deputy ; the 932 
tor of the exchequer books of the 
out ports: the inſpector of the out 
port collectors accounts and vouch- 
ens, and five clerks; four exami- 
ners of the out port collectors quar- 
ter books, and three clerks; and two 
other examiners, with a clerkto each. 

“% All theſe officers are paid by 
ſalaries ; except that the controller 
xeneral' has like a ĩſe one third of the 
poundage on the coinage duty, and 
his clerks ſome gratuities for extra 
ſervice; and the clerk to the exa- 
miner of the ſufficiency of officers 
ſecurities, receives fone fees, The 
amount of the ſalaries and allow- 
ances to theſe officers was 4,31 81. 
175. 44.; of their fees and gratui- 
nes, 112/. 18s, 64.; and of the 
taxes they paid, 7627. 145. 04d. 

© 4th. Among the inſpectors of 
the conduct of officers, we examined 
Thomas Fanſhaw, eſq. c'r-f deputy 
to the ſurveyor general, and Arthur 


* 


Hammond, efq. one of the general 


ſurveyors attending in London. 
„The officers in this diviſion 
are, the ſurveyor general, three de- 
puties, and two clerks ; four gene- 
ral ſurveyors attending in London, 
with a clerk and meſſenger; two 
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ſurveyors of riding officers, and an 


examiner. 

„Ihe ſurveyor general receives 
two ſalaries ; and fees according to 
the ſchedule in the appendix, which 
correſponds with the legal table. 

„% The deputy outwards. and his 
clerk, have fees likewiſe. —All the 
reſt of the officers in this diviſion 
are pid by ſalaries only. 

*+ The amountof all the ſalariesis 
3,040). ; of the fees, 1,805). 115. 104d.; 
and of the taxes, 7641. 18s, 8d. 

« 5th, The laſt diviſion in this 
claſs contaius two offices, in which 
accounts are kept reſpecting trade. 

« The one is that of the regiſter 
general of all trading ſhips belong - 
ing to Great Britain, who employs 
five clerks; of whom we examined 
Mr. James Turner, the chief elerk. 
"The other is that of the inſpector 
general of imports and exports, who 
has an aſſiſtant and fix clerks; of 
whom we examined Mr, John Tom- 
kyns, the aſſiſtant. 

«© Theſe officers are ſupported by 
ſalaries only ; except that the four 
under clerks of the regiſter general 
receive ſome ſmall ſees. The fala- 
ries to theſe officers amount to 
1,720/.; the fees, 14/. 1;5.; and 
the taxes, to 329“. 125. 

„ 3d, The third claſs of officers 
are thoſe employed in the long 
room at the cuſtomhouſe. They 
are ranged in four diviſions, diſtin. 
guiſhed by the buſineſs they are en- 
gaged in. The firſt are employed in 
the foreign buſineſs, both imports 
and exports; the ſecond, in the 
imports only ; the third, in the ex- 

rts only; and the fourth are ad- 
ditional checks upon the imports. 

« rſt, In the firſt of theſe divi- 
fions, we examiged James Hume, 
eſq. chief deputy to the controll: r 
of the cuſtoms ; Mr. William Rich- 
ardſun, the deputy inwards; Mr, 
Heory Herd, the deputy outwards ; 
Perry Player, eſq. the cuſtomer of 
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cloth and petty cuſtoms outwards ; 
Mr, William Reade, the deputy con- 


ttollet of the cloth and perty cuſtoms 


inwards andoutwards; George Tay · 
leute Braithwayte, eiq. the chief de- 
puty 4 of fubſidies and petty 
cuſtoms for London; and Mr. 
Charles May, his deputy outwards. 

« There are in this divifion three 
different branches : firſt, the con- 
troller, his chief deputy, his two 
 Cepuries, the one inward:, the 

other outwards, and three clerks : 
ſecond, the cuſtomer of cloth and 
petty cuſtoms, his controller, de- 
puty coutroller, and one clerk : 
third, the ſurveyor of ſubſidies and 
petty cuſtoms for London, his chief 
deputy, depury outwards, and four 
clerks, ; 

The payments to theſe officers 
are, falatirs, and fees, The fers of 
the controjler and his deputy, and 
of the petty cuſtomer, controller, 
and ſurveyor, are thoſe inſerted in 
the legal cable ; the fees of the others 
depend upon cuſtom. 

„The amount, in this diviſion, 
of the ſalaries, is 9go/. ; of the fees, 
4.459. 10s. 4d. : and of the taxes, 

3541+ 145% 3 2324 
2d. In the ſecond diviſion, we 
examined William Suckling, eſq. 
chict deputy to the collector inwards; 
Mr, Marin Challis, the clerk of 
the flips entiies; Mr. William 
Sims, the clerk of the rates; Mr. 
James Deacon, the receiver uf the 
grand receipt ; Mr. Henry Gyles, 
the receiver of the plantation duties; 
Mr. William Mucklow, the receiv- 
er, and Mr, Hutchinſon Hotherſall 
Browne, the computer of the wine 
duties; Mr, Peregrine Sims, — 4 
yuty petty, cuſtomer. inwards ; Mr. 
Charles, May, depury regiſter of 
warrants ; Ms. Richard Frewin, the 
examiner ; Mr. Philip White, the 
compurter.of the fifzeen per cent, on 
muſlins; Mr, William Saxby, the 


+ © © 3- 


copying clerk of entries inwards; 
and Mr. William Reade, the ek 
to the clerk of the ſhips eatries, 

„The officers. employed in the 
import buliveſs only, are, the col. 
lector, and his deputy ; the col. 
leor of the petty cuſtoms, and his 
deputy ; the clerk of the ſhips en. 
tries, his aſſillant, and two cierks; 
three receivers, and four clerks; 
the clerk of the rates, and three 
clerks ; three computars, and two 
c.erks ; two examiners, and three 
clerks ; the regiſter of warrants, and 
his deputy ; and the copying clerk 
of the en'ries inwards, All of them 
bave falarties, either from the crown 
or their principals ; moſt of them 
fees, either eſtabliſhed or cuſtomary; 
and ſome of them gratuities. 

« The amount of the ſalaries iz 
1,693/. 8s. od.; of the fees and 
gratuities, 6,1924, = 61d.; aud 
of taxes, 42 6“. 25. 64d. 

« 3d. In he third diviſion, which 
are the officers employed in the ex- 
port buſineſs only, we examined 
James Meller, elq. the chief de- 
puty collector: Mr. William Bates, 
the deputy; Mr. Thomas Swton, 
the aihſtant deputy and firlt cocket 
writer ; Mr. James Dodſon, the re- 
ceiver ; Mr. Robert Seymour, the 
depury .colle&or, and Mr. Periy 
Player Blommart, the deputy con- 
troller, of the great cuſtoms on 
wool and leather; Mr. Heory 
Buſhby, the clerk of the certifi; 
cates : and Mr. Charles Cauſion, 
the deputy uſher. 

« This divifion contains that 
branch of the office of the callector 
outwards,, called the cocket office ; 
which is executed by the two de- 
puties, the aſſiſtant deputy, the re- 
ceiver, and eight cocket writers ( 
whom the aſſiſtant deputy aud re- 
ceiver are two), and an extra clerk, 


It includes likewiſe the collector of 


the great cuſtoms on wool and 
8 leather, 
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leather; and his deputy ; the con- 
roller, and his deputy ; the copy- 
ing clerk ; the cle:k of the certiti- 
cates, and his three clerks; the 
viher, bis deputy, and clerk ; and 
wo warchmen. 

la the department of the col - 
leftor outwards, he alone receives a 
ſalary from the -crown. To ſome 
of his officers he pays ſalaries :- all 
of them, with the colleor himſelf, 
have fees. Moſt of the remaining 
officers in this diviſion have ſalaries, 
either from rhe crown or their priu- 
cipals ; and, except the copying 
clerk, cho has two ſalaries only, 
they all receive fees; ſome of them 
in the eſtabliſhed table, others cuſ- 
tomary; and to ſome of them gra- 
tuities c : they are all ſtated 
in the ſchedule. 

« The expence to the public, for 
this diviſion, is 484/. 35. 4 l.; to the 
ſubjeft, 8,32 11. 115. 7d. the taxes 
are 264. 36. Nd. 

The additional checks _ 
the imports are—five jerquers, wit 
thei &:ven a regiſter of 
the certificate cockets, and three 


clerks, We examined Mr. James 


Burne, the fouthern planta ion jer- 
. Mr. William Buddle, his 
rt clerk ; Mr. John Tombs, the 
vine jerquer; and Mr. Ambroſe 
Edwards, the ſenior clerk to the 
regiſter of certiſicate cockets. | 

All theſe officers have ſalaries 
paid by the crown, except the clerks 
to the- regiſter of certificates, who 
are paid by him. The fees are cuſ- 


tomary, -and for the moſt part u 
as entered in the oltice. 


Gratuities' are paid upon 3 
bills. All are in the ſchedule; ex- 


one guinea by each funding and de- 
puty King's waiter to the firit clerk 
of each jerquer, for ſome buſineſs 
kemerly done by the landing and 
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king's waiter, and now by the fiſt 
clerk. 

© The ſalaries amounted to 9801. 
the fees to 841“. 195. 1d. and the 
taxes, £01497. 6s. 4d. . 

An article of commerce, liable 
to a cuſtom duty upon importation, 
mutt, to ſecure rhe payment of the 
duty be watched from the time the 
ſhip enters the port, until the — 


(rzr} 


is paid; and bring torfeited by evad- 


ing the duty, it may be purſued and 
ſeized. An article liable to a duty 
upon exportation, muſt, to prevent 


its being changed or altered, be 
guarded from the time the duty is 


paid, until the ſhip has quitted the 
port: and an article entitled to 2 
drawback or bounty upon exporta- 
tion, muſt, to prevent the re-land- 
ing it, be guarded from the time the 
merchant delivers it to the officer, 
until the ſhip has quitted the port. 

„Hence ariſes the neceſſity for 
diffe ent elaſſes of officers, to attend 
upon and examine theſe articles, at 
different ſtages, in their paſſage be- 
tween the ſhip and the — 
and to purſue them if they eſcape 
the duty. 

There are alſo three ſpecies of 
commerce, coals, Eaſt India goods, 
and tobacco, each of which is ex- 
tenſive enough to require and em- 
ploy diſtin ſets of officers in the 


management of thoſe particular 


branches only. U theſe cir- 
cumiſlances the diſtiuctions of the 
following claſſes are grounded. 

« 4th. The fourth claſs are, the 
officers at the waterſide, for the fo- 


reign bufineſs inwards. It conſiſts 


of nine landing ſurveyors, with two 
aſſiſtants, a clerk, and a meſſenger; 


cept an annual ſerrled payment of thirty-cight landing waiters ; three 


gavgers ; nineteen patent King's 
waiters, with as many deputies ; 
three appointers of the weighing 
porters, who are alſo A 
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fee ; twenty-two other weighers jn 
fee; three weighers of iron; ninety» 
eight, out of two hundred and 
three, preferable weighers; two 
hundred and twelve extra wetyhers ; 
eighteen noon tenders ; eighty-tour 
eſtablithed and preferable waich- 
men; and an indefinite number of 
extra watchmen. 

In this claſs we examined Mr. 
Edmund Horrex, the ſenior landing 
ſurveyor; Mr. S.muel Norman, 
the affiſiant ſurveyor for the exa- 
mination of baggage; Mr. James 
Dunphey, one of the landing wait- 
ers; Mr. William Parke, one of 
the king's gaugers; Mr. William 
Sims, the clerk of the rates; Mr. 
Samuel Heckford, the ſenior deputy 
king's waiter ; Mr, Cornelius Floyd, 
one of the appointers; Mr. Stephen 
Thornton, one of the weighers in 
fee; and Mr. Charles Lucas, one 
of the preferable weighers. 

«+ The landing ſurveyors have all 
the ſame ſalary from the crown. 
Thirty-five 3 is allowed them 
for every ſale of condemned goods 
at the cuſtomhouſe. Their fees 
ariſe only from the bulineſs they 
tranſact out of office hours, and at 
the ſufferance quays; and are al- 
lowed them as a compenſation for 
ſuch extraordinary ſervice, under 
the act of king William. Both the 
allowances for the ſales, and the 
fees. are divided equally among the 
nive officers, The firſt ſix received 
allo a preſent of ſpices hom the 
Eaſt India company, valued at five 
pounds four thil:ings : but the com- 
pany having ſome time ago re!o'ved 
to diſcontinue this preſent 10 all fa- 
ture ofkcers, the three 1.jt, having 
been appointed lince that refolution, 
did not receive the prefent ; which 
©. caſions the difference iu the a- 
m-unt of their fees. 

The landing waiters and de- 


enn 


uty king's waiters are all employed 
indiſc11minately in the ſame branch 
of bukiveſs ; the ſuperintending the 
lunding of all foreigu gods Import. 
ed. The falarics of the landing 
waiters are equal, except that the 
ſix laſt, called the additional Ind. 
ing waiters, have a leſs ſalary than 
the others. The fces are cuſtomary 
payments by the merchants, up.n 
every ſpecies of merchandize, ac. 
cording to a certain rate agreed ypan 
by them. The amount ot them to 
each depends upon the number and 
value ot the ſhips to which he is 
appointed: but as theſe officers are 
not appointed to ſhips by rotition, 
but at the election of the commiſ- 
toner whoſe turn it is to appuint 
during the week, under certain m- 
gulations, thirre ariſes from thence 
a great Gifterence in the amount uf 
the profits ot theſe officers, and of 
the deputy kipg's waiters in the 
ſame vear, 

„The three gaugers have each 
the ſame ſalary. For buſineſs on 
the lawtul quays he has no fees, but 
gratuities trom the merchants : for 
buſineſs on the ſufferance quays, le 
has fees grounded upon uſage. 

„The patent king s waiters at 
paid esch rhe fame talary up the 
eflabliſhment. Their tees are only 
thoſe inſerted in the legal table: 
they are received by the clerk of 
the rates, and d:vided equally a- 
mong them. ' he deputies hare 
no ſalaries : the profits of their ot - 
fices arile from fees and gratuities 
ſimilar to thoſe of the landing wait» 
ers, their buſinels being exactly the 
ſame. 

„The appointers, and weighers 
in fee, have each the fame ſalary 
upon the ettabliſhmenr, The ers 


and gratuities received by the for- 
mer are equally divided between 
them: thoſe to the weighers in tee 
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depend entirely upon the courteſy 
of the merchant. 

« The preferable weighers have 
each an incidental falary, and pay 
by the day. Some merchants give 
him a gratuity, others nothing: 
he claims no fee. The payments 
and gifts uſually made by the mer- 
chants to the officers in this claſs 
are all inſerted in the Appendix. 
The amount of their ſalaries is 
10,28 1. 45. 8d. of their other e- 
moluments, 16,97 14. 6s. 6d. ; and 
of their taxes, 1,481/. 125. 7d. 

« cth. The fifth claſs, are the of- 
cers at the waterſide, for the foreign 
buſineſs outwards, The principal 
office in this claſs is that of the 
ſearchers, which conſiſts of two 
branches; one, the patent ſearch- 
ers, the other, the controlling 
ſearchers. ö 

The officers of the firſt branc 
are—the chief patent ſearcher, his 
deputy ; five under patent ſearchers, 
their ren deputies, two to each ; fix 
ele ks; and an office-keeper, 

« The officers of the ſecond 
branch are—ten controlling ſearch- 
ers, and a clerk ; and the ſurveyor 
of the ſearchers, and two other 
clerks, 

The other officers in this claſs 
are—the debenture clerk, and two 
aſſiſtants; four officers for cutting 
off ſtamps from certain goods for 
exportation; a packer ; fix coopers 
and weighers ; and four conſtables, 

« There is alſo included in this 
Claſs a ſearcher's office at Graveſend; 
conſiſting of two patent ſearchers, 
with each a deputy, and one con- 
trolling ſearcher. 

Of theſe officers we examined 
Mr. George By, deputy chief 
ſearcher ; Mr. Richard Devins, one 
of the under patent ſearchers ; Mr. 
Edmund Robbins, one of the addi- 
tional deputies to the under pa- 
tent ſearchers; Mr. Robert Weſ⸗ 
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ton, one of the controlling ſearch- 
ers ; Mr. John Delane, the furveyor 
of the ſearchers; Mr. John Han- 
kins, chief clerk to the patent ſearch- 
ers; Mr. Richard Price Jones, the 
debenture clerk ; Mr. Edward Mat- 
thews, one of the officers for cut- 
ting off the ſtamps ; Mr. Nathaniel 
Biſhop, one of the coopers and 
weighers in the ſearcher's office ; 
and Mr, Henry Thames Rogers, 
one of the deputy patent ſea chers 
at Graveſend. 

All the officers in this claſs are 
paid ſalaries by the crown, except 
the deputy to the chief patent 
ſearcher, the deputies and clerks to 
the patent ſearchers, the debenture 
clerks, the private clerk to the con- 
trolling ſearchers, and the office- 
keeper; whoſe falaries are paid 
chiefly by their principals. All of 
them, except the ſurveyor of the 
ſearchers, the commiſſioners cle: x, 
the chief packer, and the couſtables, 
receive fees. Thoſe of the patent 
ofticers are in the ancient table: 
thoſe of the other officers are either 
cuſtomary, or gratuitous, or for ex- 
tra ſervice ; they are all in the ſche - 
dule annexed. 

„By a minute of the board of 
cuſtoms, dated the 24th of April 
1695, made under the authority 
given to them by the act of king 
William, the ſearchers are allowed 
to receive ſuch moderate recom- 
pence ſor their extraordinary ſervice 
and attendance, as the merchants 
will willingly give. 

The patent ſearchers, the de- 
puties, and the controlling ſearch- 
ers, divide in equal ſhares the fees 
and gratuities they collect in their 
ſeveral departments. The charge 
of this claſs ro the public is 
3,875. 175. 6d. to the merchants, 
13,880“. 15s. 44. and the amount of 
the taxes. 747/. 1 35. 2d. 

*+ 6, The fixth claſs, contains the 

officers 
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officers in the kings warehouſe. 
Theſe are a ſurveyor, two affilt- 
ants, and a clerk ; — warehouſe- 
keepers, one for the crown, with a 
deputy ; another for the co lector 
inwards, with two clerks; the third 
for cambricks and other goods, with 


a controller; and the fourth for 


the king's victualling ſtore: ; two 
appraiſers, with their two depuries, 
and a controller; an examiner of 
foreign books; a ſtimper of Itali n 
wrought filks; a cooper; eighteen 
weighers; and five lockers. 

„ We examined Mr. Joſeph He- 
therington, the ſurveyor ; Mr. Ro- 
bert Trott, depyry warchouſekeeper 
for the crown ; Mr. Thomus Cnaun+ 
trell, warehouſekeeper for the col. 
lector inwards ; Mr. Richard Snow, 
one of the deputy appraiſers; and 
Mr. Robert Tayler, the warchouſe- 
| keeper for victualling ſtores. 

«+« Theſe officers are ſupported by 
ſalaries, paid, for the moſt part, out 
of public monty. by a poundage 
upon the produce of the enumerat- 
ed goods, and by cuſtomary fees and 
graruities, as iuſerted in the ſche- 
dule, The amount of the ſalaries 
and poundage was 3, 548“. 8s. 2d. of 
the 2 and gratuities 1,3184. 18s, 6d. 
and of the taxes, 15. 185. 54.3. 

7th. The officers emploved in the 
coal buſineſs, which are the ſeventh 
claſs, are—he collefter, and two 
cleiks; the controller and one 
clerk; and the examiner. 80 

« We examined Robert Weſton 
and Hugh Biſ-hopp, eſquires, the 
cullector and controller. The three 
principal officers are paid by ſala- 
11:s; and the two firit of them, 
with their clerks, hive fees likewiſe 
grounded upon uſage. The amount 
of the firit was 5 50. of the ſecond, 

Sol. 16s. 64, and of the taxes, 
6a. 105. * E f | 
The coaſt buſineſs is the duty 
of the eighth claſs; of which we 
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examined four officers ; Mr. George 
Welſtead, the deputy under the dil. 
lector outwards; Mr, John Cromp- 
ton, his firſt clerk ; Mr, John Gar. 
brand Hafſard, the deputy control. 
ler; and Mr. Edwaid Whitehouſe, 
the ſurveyor of the coaltwaiters, 
The officers that compoſe this 
claſs are — the collector, his depui, 
and three clerks; the controller, 
and his deputy : a clerk of the coaſt 
buſineſs ; the ſurveyor ; and eigb- 
teen coaltwaiters, Excepr the clerks 
under the collector, and the dryuty 
controller, u ho have falarics from 
their principals, all the reſt are p id 
ſalaries by the public; but every 


officer receives <cultomary tees, and 


ratuities for extra ſervice, accord- 
ing to the ſchedule annexed, The 
expence of this olals to the crown was 
9581. to the ſubject, 2,4871. 88. 24, 
and they paid tor taxes 3.1. 45. 

«.zth.\ The ninth claſs of officers, 
are thoſe employed in the Eaſt India 
warehouſes, They are—a ſurveyor; 
an inſpector of the delivery of all 
unrated Eaſt India goods, with each 
an aſſiſtant and clerk ; two ware- 
houſekeepers ; rwo controllers, and 
a jerquer for prohibite(t Eaſt India 
goods; twelve other warehouſes 
keepers z four controllers ; three 
examiners ; and fifty- fix lockers. 

« Of - theſe we examined Mr, 
William Richmond, ſurveyor of 
theſe warehouſes; Mr. Thomas 
Collin his aſſiſlant; Mr. 
David Maclean, aſſiſtant to the in- 
ſp-Q»r; Me. James Seddon, one of 
the-warehouſekeepers for prohibited 
Eaſt India goods; and Mr. Francis 
Coke their controiler, . 

*« Salaries are paid out of the re- 
venue to all theſe officers, except to 
the clerk to the ſurveyor, and the 
aſſiſtant and clerk to the inſpector, 
and theſe have no other emolument 
than falaries from their principals. 


Moſt of the others have cuſtomary - 


fees; 


e 


fees, and gratuities. The ſalaries 
nounced to 4429 J. 185. 6d. the fees 
ind g uiries to 3,3621. 9s. 44. and 
the taxes, to 18 51. Br. 10d. 

« 10th, The officers emplayed 
1 the tobacco buſineſs is a diſlinct 
cui. They are—the regiſter ge- 


deral, and five clerks; two clerks. 


under the collector inwards, and two 
vader the controller; an examiner; 
1nd lixteen other officers and attend - 


zats. 

« We examined Mr. Henry Hal- 
comb, the regiſter general. and Mr. 
Charles Thredder, one of the clerks 
for the inland tobacco branch under 
the collector inwards. 

Evety one of the ſe officers has 
a falary from the publie. The 
clerks to the cnlleRor and control- 
ler, and the lockers, with their ſu- 
perintendant, have fees and gratui- 
ties alſo, as in the ſchedulc. Their 
falar es 'amounced to 1,8924. their 
fees and (gratuities, to 2094, 195. and 
their taxes, to 1967. 145. 44. 

«4; 1th; Mr. John Sherlock, the ſur- 
reyor of the land carriage officers, 
gare us information relative to the 
land guard; which confiſts of him- 
ſelf, ſeventeen land carriage ofhcers, 

and three riding officers. . The only 
ptyments to all theſe officers are ſa- 
lanes out of the revenue; the a- 
mount of them was 810. and of 
their taxes, 2/. 10% 

„ 12th. The water guard, being 
the twelfth claſs, is compoſed of a 
lurveyor for building Qloops and 
boats, and two clerks j a'ſurveyor 
for the act of navigation, and one 
clerk ; four ĩnſpectors of the river ; 
eight eſtabliſhed ride ſurveyors z 
tine tidewatiers acting as ſurveyors ; 
lx local ſuryeyors ; two reviſters, 
ud aclerk ; feventy-two eſtabliſhed 
adewaiters on the ſuperior liſt, one 
dondred and twenty 
if, three hundred and fitty-fix prefer - 
ile; fiſty- ix eſtabliſhed wacermen, 


on the inferior 
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ninety- ſeven preferable ; and an in- 
definite number of exua, both ride» 
waiters and watermen. 

« Of the officers in this claſs, we 
examined Mr, Samuel Brown, the 
ſurveyor | for building floops ; Mr. 
John Jarratr, the ſurveyor for the 
act of navigation; Mr, Robert 
Weſker, one of the river inſpectors; 
Mr. Matthew Popplewell, the ſeniur 
tide ſurveyor ; Mr. Richard Burr, 
one of the tidewaiters acting as ſuc= 
veyor ; and Mr. Benjamin Orbie, 
one of the eſtabliſhed tidewaiters in 
in the ſuperior lift. 

All the officers and affiſftanrs in 
this claſs (except three of the clerks, 
whoſe ſalaries are paid by their priv- 
cipals) receive ſalaries or pay from 
the crow. aud many of them fees 
and gratuities, The faluries and 
pay amounted to 35,9117. 45. their 
tees and gratuities, to 1. 3214. 145.94. 
and the taxes. to 157/. 16. 24. 

« 13th. The laſt claſs in this lift 
cont.409 the officers for the four and 
halt per cent. duty. We examined 
one of them, Mr. Witham Lawlefs, 
clerk to the huſband, This duty, 
though collected in the office of the 
cuſtoms, does not belong to the pub- 
lic, nor are the charges of couduct- 
ing it paid out of a public fund; 
—_ in wo inſtances; the ware- 
houſekeever has a falary of 364. 45, 
and the lockers, 721. 8s. paid co 
them out of the revenue of the cuſ- 
toms. 

„We have given the ſtate of 


this department, as returned to us 


by the board of cuſtoms, and have 
added 199/. 125. to the charges up- 
on the revenue, and 185. 8d. to the 
amount of the taxes. 

<« It appears from this inquiry, 
that in the year 1784, one tho.ſund 
fix hundred and fx officers, clerks, 
and aſſiſtants, with an indefinite 
number of inferior attendants, were 


employed ia the management of the 
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revenue of the cuſtoms, at the ex- 
peu ce to the public, in ſalaries and 
allowances, of 110, 634. gs. 3d. 1; 
and to the ſubject, in fees and gra- 
tuities, of 64,0794. $5. 4. : that the 
payment back to the public, in taxes, 
was 9,874. 135. 10d. which, being 
deducted from the amount of the 
falaries and allowances, leaves a 
real charge upon the public of 
of 100, 888“. 155. 54.4: this being 
added to the amount of the fees and 

ratuities, gives 164,968/. 35. 6d 4, 
the total expence incurred by the 
public and ſubjects on account of 
the officers of this revenue, in the 
office of the cuſtoms and port of 
London, 

% One of the objects propoſed by 
the act that directs our conduct, is, 
« that a leſs expenſive method of 
« collecting the duties and taxes 
© may from henceforth be eſtabliſh- 


„ed; and, to that end, we are 


« enjoined to report what defects 
«© we have obſerved, during the 
« courſe of our examinations and 
40 proceedings, in the preſent mode 
*« of collecting the public monies; 
&« and to report ſuch regulations as, 
«* in our judgment, ſhall appear fir 


and expedient to be eſtabliſhed, . 


« in order that the duties raiſed for 
{ the public ſervice may hereafter 
e be received in the manner the 
& moſt advantageous to the pub- 
« lic.“ 

„In an "office that embraces ſo 
many objects: that employs ſuch a 
number of officers, in diltricts fo 
many and ſo remote from each 
other; that has undergone uo revi- 
fion, that we can diſcover, ſince its 
inſtitution ; it may reaſonably be 
expected that ſuch an office will af- 
ford. much matter for regulation, 
MW bat has occurred to us in the 
courſe of this inquiry is grounded 
upon principles few and ſimple, and 
has tor its object, that which the 
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ad points out to us, frugality in the 
collection and management uf the 
revenue : an object it is the part of 
wiſdom at all times to attend to; 
but, in the preſent condition of tl; 
finances of this country, it is {4 ig. 
timitely connected with the jultice, 
honour, and well-being of the ſtate, 
that to negle& it is to draw into ye. 
ril the public character and ſafety, 

The regulations in the me 
nagement of the revenue of the 
cuitoms, which it is our duty 90 
ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the evi. 
lature, reſt upon theſe principles; 
—ſirſt, no office ſhould be holen 
but by legal tenure ;—ſecondly, 
every office ſhould have an uſetyl 
duty annexed to it ;—thirdly, every 
officer ſhould execute, himſelf, thc 
duty of his office ;—fourthly, offices 
where the duty is of the ſame kivd, 
ſhould be conſolidated. 

Some of the offices of the cuſ- 
toms have been the ſubject of many 
acts of parliament, 

© By the act of the 14th of Rich- 
ard Il. chap. 10. for the relet of 
the common profit of the realm, it 
is ordained, © that no cuſtomer, 
control er, ſearcher, weigher, or 
&« finder, have any ſuch ollice for 
term of lite or of years, but only 
„ ſo long as ſhall pleaſe the king, 
© notwithſtanding any patent or 
„grant made to any to the con- 
„ trary.”— The 17th of the ſame 
king, chap. 5. ordains, * that (a- 
© mong other officers) no ſearcher, 
% collector, or controller of the 
&« cuſtoms, ſhall have eſtate in his 
«*« office for term of lite or years; 
*« and if any letters patents be wade 
* to the contrary, they ſhall be 
„clearly annulled — void. 
The iſt of Henry IV. chap. 13 
enjoins, „ that this laſt ſtatute be 
„firmly holden and kept, and put 
iu due execution ;** with this addi- 
tion, that cuſtomers and con'rol- 
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« lere, in every port of England, 
« (hall be te ſident upon their other's 
« jn their proper perſons, without 
« making any deputy.” —The 4th of 
Henry IV. chap. 2. confirms the 
lt ſbuute, and die cts that the cul- 
tomers and contiwlers 11 be ſworn 
ty obſerve the ſame. — The 13th of 
Henry the IV. chap. 5. confirms 
both the, precee:ling acts, and adds, 
« that all cuſtomers, controllers, 
« caygers of wine, and fearchers, 
« thall be continually reſident and 
« abiding npon their offices, ſo that 
nu ſuch officer be abſent from his 
© office by three weeks at the moſt, 
upon pain 10 loſe his office, un- 
« leſs he be in the king's ſervice 
« of record.” By the 31it of Hen- 
ry VI. chap. 5. it is enacted, that 
« all letters patent made of the of- 
« ficrs of ſearcher, collector of cuſ- 
« toms, or controller, againſt the 
effect of the preceding ſtatutes, 
% ſhall be void 
« By the lifts returned to us from 
the office of the cuſtoms, and from 
the treaſury, it appears, that in the 
port of London the offices of collec» 
tor iuw irds, colleCtor ourwards, con- 
troller inwards and ourwards, con- 
troller of cloth and petty cuftoms 
inwards and outwards, and control- 
ler general. are holden by letters 
patent for term of life or lives, ex- 
preſely contrary to the acts above 
mentioned: and, from the evidence 
before us, it appears, that the ſame 
offices (except that of the controller 
general), together with the offices 
of controller of great cuſtoms on 
wool and leather, chief patent 
ſearcher, four of the under patent 
ſearchers, and the two patent ſcarch- 
ers at Graveſend, are finecures ; 
and that theſe officers have not been 
reſident upon their offices, purſuant 
to the injunctions of the ſame ſta- 
tutes, How far theſe letters patent 


for life are by ſume of theſe ſtatutes 
b. | eds 
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liable to be vacated for defect of 
power to grunt, or how far the 
linecure offices are by others of them 
liable to torfeirure for non-refidence, 
we are not competent to decide : 
but, whatever may be the opera- 
tion of the itatutes, the-e are cir- 
cumſtances within our cognizance, 
attending rthe'e and many other of 
the offices of the cuſtoms, on which 
we are warranted to ground an opi- 
nion, that they ought many of them 
to be ſuppreſied, and others to un- 
dergo material alterations. 

„The offices we allude to are 
either entite depariments, ineluding 
principals, deputies, and clerks; 
or the office of the principal only. 
They may be diftinguiſhed under 
three clafles :—firft, where the buſi- 
neſs tranſacted in the office is uſe- 
I:(s :—fecond, where the bulinels is 
uſetul, but the officer becomes uſe- 
leſs by converting his office into a 
ſipecure; — third, where the buſi- 
neſs is uſeful, and executed by the 
officer, but properly belongs to, and 
ſhould be united with, the duty uf 
ſome other office, . 

« Tn the firſt claſs, the whole of- 
fice ſhould be aboliſhed, as a uſeleſs 
expence to the public, In the ſe- 
cond claſs, the office muſt remain, 
and the finecure only be ſuppreſſed, 
by vacating the appointment of the 
officer, he having rendered himſelf 
a uſcleſs member of that depart- 
ment. In the third claſs, the of- 
fices ſhould be 23 or one 
of them ſuppreſſed as being ſuper- 
fluous, ind &e duty — 8 
or incorporated with, the duty ot 
the other. 

© In our examination of the of- 
fices, with a view to theſe regula- 
tions, we have purſued the order in 
which they are arranged in the ae - 
count tranſmitted to us from rhe of- 
fice of the cuſtoms, 

«+ The cifces of the firſt claſs, 

| where 
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where the duty annexed to them is 
uſeleſs, are—the inſpector of pro- 
ſecutions—the regiſter of ſeizures — 
the inſpector and examiner of ex- 
chequer books in the out ports 
the ſurveyor general the ſurveyor 
of ſublidies and petty cuſtoms in 
the port of London - and, the re- 
gilter of warrants, 

„We received information rela- 
rive to ſome of theſe offices, in ad- 
ditĩon to their former examinations, 
from Mr. John Baſtin, the firſt 
clerł in the oflice of the accountant 
of petty receipts; Mr. James Ste- 
venſon, firſt clerk in the inward de- 
partment of the ſurveyor of the 
cuſtoms ; and Mr. Peregrine Sims, 
the deputy ſurveyor general in- 
wards. 

© The office of inſpector of pro- 
ſecutions was inſlituted in the year 
1686, for the purpoſe “of taking 
care that informations concerning 
* uncuſtomed and prohibited goods 
* might be effteftvally proſecuted, 
os — that the fines and revenues 
« be duly brought to the king's ac- 
„ count.” At that time common 
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informers might inſtitute and carry 
on proſecutions for breaches of the, 


laus of the cuſtoms, without the 
intervention or knowledge of the 
board of cuſtome, and therefore 
ſuch an officer might then be of 
fome uſe ; but ſince the act of the 
12th of George I. chap. 28. con- 
fined this power to his majeſty's at- 
torney general and the officers of 
this revenue, the board of cuſtoms 
are privy to all legal proceedings on 
theſe ſtatutes. An account of the 
ſhares of the crown, arifing from 
ſeizures in the hands of the receiv- 
ers for London and the out ports, is 
laid regularly before the board ; they 
order the Payments into the exche- 
quer, and the tallies are produced 
to the accountant of petty receipts. 
The ſums due to the crown, reco- 
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vered by the ſolicitors, are paid by 


them into the exchequer, either by 
order of the board, or of courſe ; 
their accounts are laid before the 
board, and they produce the tallies 
ro the auditor of their account, 
The inſpector of proſecutions re. 
ceives no information relative to 
theſe ſhares but from ſome office in 
the cuſtoms. He is indebted for all 
bis entries to the regiſter of ſeizures, 
the books of the folicitors, the cer. 
tificate of the accountant of petty 
rece*pis, or the minutes 14 the 

board, | 
Since then the board of cuſ- 
toms either have, or may have, full 
knowledge, in every caſe, both of 
the ſhares of the cruwn, and of the 
ſums paid under ,that denomination 
into the exchequer, any further 
check upon theſe payments ſeems 
to be utterly unneceſlary ; and beavy 
has been, and lil]: is, the expence 
ro the public for this uſeleſs office, 
By a warrant of the treaſury, dated 
the 4th of Auguſt 1687, it appears 
that this was not intended at firſt to 
be an eſtabliſhed office, The com- 
penſation allowed the officer was a 
poundage of twelve pence upon the 
ſum paid into the exchequer. This 
poundage has ſwelled to a very con- 
fiderable magnitude; the average 
annual amount for ten years, evd- 
ing with the year 1781, appears, 
from an account of the net ſums 
received annually by the inſpector 
of . proſecutions, to have been 
346761. 135. 3d. J. The ſhares of 
the crown being diverted, by an act 
of that year, from the exchequer 
to the payment of the charges of 
management in the office of the cuſ- 
toms, and the profits of this office 
being conſequently diminiſhed, this 
officer obtained, by his memorial to 
the treaſury laſt year, a warrant for 
the payment of ſuch an addition to 
the produce of the poundage, * 

wo 
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paid yd mike up the groſs proſit of 
vis otfice 20007. a year, for him- 
fel, deputy, and clerks, until ſuch 
Ire the ine as the merits of luis caſe ſhould 
te ſully ſubmitted to the conſidera- 


allies ) - 

'Ounts, tion 0 parliament, 29 OHA 
NS re. « The regiſter of ſeizures regiſ= 
ve to en the indenture of appraiſement ; 
tice in nd; haviog compared this entry 
for all nich the writ of delivery, he an- 


zexes to the writ a certificate that 
te goods inſerted therein agree with 
thoſe in the indenture. A copy of 


ty mT > 
this regiſter is ſent every year to the 

* ard of treaſury, and abſtratts to 
cu. the barons of his majeſty's exche- 
fell quer, As the indenture of appraiſe- 
h of ment is made out by the warehouſe- 
7 keeper,” and the writ of delivery, 
nie which purſues the indenture, ' and 
thee iſſues out of the court of exchequer 


ther condemnation of the goods, 


vn executed by ip fame officer; 
ne WM jointly with other (officers, + there: 
ice, does not ſeem to be any neceſſity 


ated for the intervention of a third of · 
fcer, to ſee that thoſe two inſtru- 


Pa nents/ agree; and whatever infor - 
* mation” may be requiſite, for the 
1 — — treaſury or 2 of 
the ex ver, | y 2 

the Nr 
a houſekeeper, 0 5) 1 te % 
The office of. inſpector and ex»! 


5" er of the exchequer books in 


_ the out ports, is merely nominal: 
. it has neither de nor elerk: no 
_ duty is arinexed to it: nb butineſs 


en 

of lneevre of necefliry 5 bin the o- 
a kcer has a ſalary of 3000. a yegr. 
A controul upoh every officer 
f who receives and | pays; is an eſſen 
. tial: part of the conſtitution of an 
ace of revenue ; but this has its 
bound; the checks upon the ſame 
. lubje&t may be too numerous: the 
; ſkcurity isweakened where the num-" 
s ber appoĩnted to the ſame duty is ſo 
' mots an tempted to. 
[ 07 60 | 


whatever (tranfaBed: iu t. It is a 
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rely upon the diligence of the reſt, 
neglects his own duty, or borrows 
from the indullcy. of his, ccad- 
jutors, WY IS hog 
« The duties inwards are ,com- 
pore, and the ,accounrs., of, them 
ept, by ſix different cficers. F ur 
of them, - the controller, ſurveyor 
general, ſurveyor, and examiuer, Ac 
checks upon the collectog: the cer 
of the rates is his aſſiſtang. 1 hree 
of them, the controller, ſurveyor 
general, and., ſurveyar,. arg , alto 
checks upon, and keep the fame ac- 
counts of the duties outy ards, uit 
the _ outwards, FINE? 
„The import into the port. 
London is he moſt To 
ſource of the revenue of the cuſ- 
toms : the objects are numerous; 
the computgtion is. difficult; an 
the buſineſs continual: ſo that the 
controller, who is the proper check 
upon the collefor, is * — not ſuf- 
ficient ; but, with the | 
the two efficient officers, the clerk 
of the rates and the examiner, the 
collector may reſt ſecure in the ac- 
curacy =; dy 2 and re- 
ceipt, if, he finds, upon c rin 
9 the ee bf 1 
atheers agree with his OW n. 
The duties outwards are. ſo in · 
conſiderable, that a ſingle: check 
upon. the collection, that of the 
coneroHer only, ſeems. fully ſuf⸗ 
ficient; ſhould another be thought 


requilite,, dhe copying clerk, who | 


attends the checks to compare the 


deſcription! of the goods upon bis 


bill with the like deſeriptiqn upon 


the, warrant, -; may be dige, ed to a 


compute and ſum up the dunes Iike- 


wiſe -S$hopld-chis, though * 9 % 
1ent 


in number, be deemed à fu 
— ung, the collection of Abeſe 
to branches of the zexenue, the 
ollices of ſurveyor general, and ſur- 
veyor (the principal * which wy 
Gacecures),. with their deputies au 
(1) 2 clerks 


aſſiſtayce of 
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clerks; will become uſeleſs, and may to the exchequer being mentions 
be ſuppreſſed ; no other buſineſs be- in ſeveral of the examinations, 3 
ing tranſacted im either of theſe of- the duty of many officers of the 
fices than what is tranſacted in the cuſloms, both in London and the 
offices of the remaining checks: out ports, we wete led 19 inquir 
and, ſhould the legiflarure judge it into the origin, ground, and prac. 
confiſtent with their wiſdom to adopt tice of this duty. 
that meaſure, ſo important in its By the cules and orders iſſued 
conſequences, the conſolidation of under the great ſeal, iu the 7th year 
the cuſtom duties, the reaſoti ſor re- of the! reign. of, queen Elizabeth, 
ducing the number of checks will the court of exchequer is directed 

become ſtill ſtronger, as the diſſicul- to ſend, every H lary and Trinity 
ties of the computatiou will be re- term. to the patent officers therein 
moved, the number of entries upon named, in the port of London and 
every bill, and in every book, re- the out ports, parchment books un- 
goed and the labour of every of- der the exchequer gel, into which 

der greatly diminiſued. were to be entered all goods und 
The regiſter of warrants enters merchandiſe imported, | exported, 
in a book copies of all the entries and carried coaſtwiſec' Theſe books 
inwards in the port of London, and are to be returned, in Michaelmas 
ids it to the exchequer. The and Eaſter terms every year, into 
collector inwards, and all the other the exchequet, under the ſigvature 
patent officers concerged in that and upon the oath of the officer ; 
collection, are equally obliged to and the groũnd of this order is ex- 
{end to the exchequer their port preſſed to be, thatithe truth ot all 
books, which contain the very ſame entries might appear, and rema n 
entries. If there is any neceſſityy of record. / 
therefore; ſor this fervice, it is ſu f- Mr. Edward Taylor, one of 
fictently performed without the af- the ſworn, clerks in the othee of the 
fiſtance of the regiſter of war- remembrancdr in the court of ex- 
ee cheque r, and glerk of the coalt 

« To ſtre of theſe offices ſoms . bonds, informed us, that theſe Hark 

duty appears to be annexed ; but it books continue to be iflued from 

- i 4 dpty; from the performance of that bflice, ©ace. in every year to the 
which the public receive no benefit, afficers.in the port of ILondon, and 
The revenue will be conducted with twice a year to (officers at the out 


do nor esiſt; and, on the contraty, us from that: office, comaining the 


ports, to which no duty is annexed; forty our of theſe, books,: cout 
the expence of ſupporting, fix tine.» ing together nine thoufand two hun · 
ture offices, five of them held by died and twenty-two leaves, wers 
patent, and one by conſfhution, ſent to the affde rs in the port of 
A will be ſaved to the public and to: London; and two hundred and 
1 the merchant, the fees he now pays eighty- one, containing four thou- 
t& the-depurits and clerks 6g e ſand. eight hundbed and fixry-four 
| af them. % 11 leaves; to the officers at the out 


4 01 The tranſmiſſion of port books ports ; and 8 
11 2412 * f | , yenlty 


equal accuracy and ſecurity if they ports 2 and, by liflg- tranſmitted 10 


: | by the fupprefiion of them, and of afficers ta; whorh. rheſe books were 
'| that of the tnſpetor and examiner ſett, and the number ſent to each, 
of the exchequer books in the out it appears, that t Chriſtmas 1754, 
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ſerenty more, containing eight hun- 
dred and ſixty-two leaves, to of- 
fcers at the out ports; together, 
three hundred and ninety-five books, 
of fourteen thouſaud nine handred 
ind forty-cight leaves. 

« Though the court 'of exche- 

ver continue to yield obedience to 
thefe ancient orders, as far as re- 
lates to themſelves, yet the officers 
of the ports do not fulfil their part 
of this ſervice. The returns of theſe 
books in the court of exchequer are 
very irregular, During the laſt 
weary-five years ſome of the ports, 
have made no returns at all; none 
of them have made all their returus. 
In ſome of the years no return has 
been made from any port: few 
hare been the returns in any year : 
and of thoſe books which have been 
returned, no uſe Whatever has been 
made, that we can diſcover. 

© In an account, procured hy us 
from the office of the king's re- 
membrancer, it appears, that dur- 
ing ten years, ending with the year 
1734, two hundred and ſeventy- 
three only of theſe books were re- 
turned into the exchequer ; a much 
ſnaller number than is ſent our 
fromhence evety year. Of ſeventy- 
four ports to which books were 
iſued, nine only made any returns; 
aud of theſe nine, ſeven made but 
one return; and in two of the years 
ho return was made by any of them, 

et theſe port books are of uſe, 
the orders,of queen Elizabeth ought 
to be enforced, and the officers 
compelled ro do their duty. If they 
are uſeleſs (as they ſeem to be), a 
fop ſhould be put to, this expenſive 
md unprofitable iſſue from the eX- 
chequer, Whatever reaſon there 
might be for theſe orders in the 
year 1565, we are at a loſs to diſ- 
corer the utility of them under the 
preſent ſyſtem of the cuſtoms. The 
tatries in them are copies of the bills, 
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watrants, or other inſtruments; all 
ot which are entered it ſimilar books 
at the ſeveral ports. Many of them 
contain exactly the ſame entries: 
their only difference is, they are re- 
turned by differetit officers. None 
of them contain an articlethat is not 
to be found in ſome one or more of 
the official book of the cuſtoms; 
The account they give of the du- 
ties is trifling : of the ſixty- eight 
branches, one only, that of cuſtoms, 
is inſerted in them. When infor- 
mation is wanted, recourſe is not 
had to the port books in the exche- 
quer, but to the offielal books in the 
roper offices in the cuſtoms, which 
uroiih all that can be required re- 
lative to every branch and article of 
this revenue, 1 
„By two accounts tranſmitted 
to us, one from the office of the 
king's remembrancet, the other from 
the exchequer, it appears, that the 
ſums allowed to that officer for theſe 
parchment books, in the year 1784, 
were 437. 85. 10d. ; and 5 4. 21: 4d. 
together, 4910, 1. 241; and to 
meſſengers in the court of exche- 
quer, for the delivery of them to 
the officers at the ports —260ʃ., 
7511. 115, 2d. is too conſidærable a 
ſum of public money to be walted 
every year, without any advantage 
whatever to the public ar:fing from 
it. 

© The offices of the ſecond claſs, 
which are converted into igecutes, 
are—the ſuperviſor of the receiver 
general's receipts and payments: the 
regiſter general of all trading ſhips 
belonging to Great Britain ; the in- 
ſpector general of imports and ex- 
ports; the contfoller inwards and 
outwards; the collector inwards ; 
the collector outwards ; the uſher inf 
the long room; nineteen king's 
waiters; the chief patent ſearcher ; 
five under patent ſearcliers ; and two 
patent ſearchers at Graveſend; one 
12) ' of 


vey fue 
of which offices ig granted to two 
' perſons Joinily, | 


: « Every one of theſe thirty-four 
offices (except the ſupervilor of the 
receiver gencral's receipts and pay- 
ments, and the inſpedtor general of 
imports and exports, which are 
bolden by conſtitution) are granted 
by letters patent; and there is but 
one ot the officers Who docs any 
duty; that is, one of the under 
patent ſearchers z he executes the 
office himſelf, but not as patentee; 
for be holds the patent in cruſt for 
another; he acts as deputy, and is 
allowed for the execunion the ſalary 
and profits of a deputy only. 

In theſe offices the emoluments 
are ſeparated from the execution. 
One perfon receives a large portivn 
of the profits without doĩug any 
duty at all. Another does all the 
duty, with but a ſ-anry ſhare of the 
profits. It is manifeſt one off. er is 
fally ſufficient. tor the employment ; 
for one only executes it, The ap- 
pointment, therefore, upon what- 
ever authority it may be grounded, 
ſhould be made void, as being ren- 
dered of no uſe, and the regulated 
profits annexed to the execution. 

„The third claſs, of offices are 
thoſe where the ſimilitude of the 
duty requires either their conſolida- 


tion, or the ſuppreſſion of one of 


them, and the transfer of the duty 
to the other, 3 

« The rules of ſimplicity avd 
uniformity require, that in every of- 
fice the buſineſs ſhould be fo arrang- 
ed, that all the branches of that 
buſineſs, which are of the ſame or a 
ſimilar kind, ſhould, as far as is 
pratticalle, be tranſacted in one de- 
- partment only of that office. 

4% It may be, and frequently is, 
neceſſary that accounts of the diffe- 
rent branches of the ſame kind of 
bunets (ſhould be kept diſtin ; and 
this may be calily cttecicd, without 
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creating confuſion, by allutting ſuc 
particular branches to diſtinct din. 
lions in the ſame department, 

lu every office of 1evenue there 


ſhould be but one treaſury; in 


which the wh--le produce ſhould be 
depolited, and from whence every 
payment to which that revenue i; 
ſubject ſhould ifſue, In propextion 
to the multiplicity of treaſuries, the 
accounts become compl'cate, the 
ante into the exchequer the more 
liable to delay, the danger of loft 
increaſed, or a knowledge of the 
complete ſtate of the revenue the 
more difficult to be obtained, 

© There are in the cuſtoms, be- 
ſides the principal treaſury, which 
is the office of the receiver gene1a), 
ſeveral inferior treaſuties, all inde- 
pendent of each other. Th. ce of 
the ſolicitors, and the two receivers 
of fines and forfeitures for Londun 
and the out ports, receive ſums a- 
riſing from the penalties, fines, tor- 
feitures, and the produce of ſei- 
zures, out of which they make va- 
ricty of payments ; and ſuch por- 
tions of the ſhares of the crown as 
are intended for the exchequer, they 
Pay in, without the intervention of 
the receiver genera!, either of courſe, 
or purſuant to their inſtructions or 
the orders of the board of cuſſonss. 

« We are of opinion, thit ali 
theſe inferior treaſuries ſhould be 
aboliſhed; that the ſolicitors thould 
pay all che ſums they recover of 
penalties, fines, and forfeirures, and 
the warehouſekeeper in London ail 
ſums he receives ariſing from the 
produce of ſales, with all convent 
ent ſpeed, into the office of the e- 
ceiver general; and that all remit- 


tances from the our ports, of ſums 


ariſing from the ſame ſources, be 


made to h.m ;—that all diviſions of 


theſe ſums, whether to be paid into 
the exchequeras ſhares of the crown, 
or, applicable to any other mo 


8 loch be paid by him in like manner as he 
7 din makes his o her payments, 
„ By thus tran>ferripg the b. fi- 
125 neſs of theſe inferiar treaſuties to 
s IN hat great and principal department 
uld be ct echt the fe of . 
oy general, the great branches of re- 
ye ceipt and payment in this reventse 
di will be unitormly tranſacted iu one 
s, the depargment only, and the two. of- 
+, the fces of the receivers of fines and 
1 forfeitures, for London and the out 
* ports, will become unneceſſary ; the 


controul upon the remittances of the 
ſums produced by the ſame branches 
of revenue from the our ports, will 
* be transferred to the office of the 


ab controller general ; and the office of 
n controller of fives and forſeitures 
** for the out ports will become uſe- 
CP leſs: and theſe three offices may be 
oo ſuppreſſed, The receiver general 
ndun * 122 . 

will paſs his accounts of theſe 
y 0 branches in the ſame office in which 
6. he paſſes the reſt of his accounts ; 
Cl. * 
24 and, conſequently, the principal em- 


ployment of the accountant of petty 
receipts, that of paſſing the a counts 
h of the two receivers for London and 
my the out ports, will be at an end, and 

c that olle, at the head of u hi h 
90 preſides an officer with large emolu- 
nent, and with little buſineſs, may 


% de reduced, 

be The revenue has been in dan- 
ald 0 of loſſes, in two recent inſtances, 
of rom receivers of ſines and ſorfei- 


tures for the out ports, From the 
nd tate of the demands of the public 


1 won thoſe two officers, procured 
ni. by us from the office of the cuſtoms, 
#4 1 appears, that a conſiderable part 
by of the public money remitted to 
4 tem, and converted to their own 
be uſe, had not been recovered to the 
of ue of the public. 

* The quarterly accounts from 
- the out ports are of two kinds: firſt, 
T the quarter books, which contain 


lie receipts” of the duties and the 
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payments upon dehentures, certifi- 
cates, and portage bills : ſecond, the 
accounts of the payu.ents for ſala- 
ries and incidents. 

+ The cllector and con rolle, 


and ſometimes the cultomer, each 


ſends up tothe board of cuſloms a 
fiwilan quarter book: that of the 
collect ur is examined with the vouch» 
ers bv the examiner, is compared 
with that ot the contro ler by the 
ſurveyor of the out port accounts, 
and delivered ro the controller gene- 
ral. The vouchers are ſent to the 
in!peftor of the out ports collectors 
accounts and vouchers, and, atter 
being entered in the office, are de- 


livered by him to the controller 


general. The other two quarter bouks 
arc depoſited with the ſurve or. 
The account of payments of 
ſalaries and incident, worn to by 
the collector betore the controller, 
and ſigned hy both, is ſent with the 
vouchers to the inſpector, who, after 
examination and entry of the vouch- 
ers,. delivers thew, with the ac- 
counts, to the controller gener.l. 


„Thus there are fix officers, the 


ſurveyor, inſp-&tor, and four exa- 
miners, whole buſineſs it is to ex- 
amine accounts which are to be 
ſworn to and paſſed by another of. 
ficer, the controller general, It 
ſhould ſeem as if the examinativg 


of accounts properly belonged to 
the officer who paſſes hem; and the 


probability is, that where he ſwears 
to the truth of them, his examina- 
tion will be ſufficiently accurate, 
eſpecially jt, neither rectiving nat 
aying one article of the account, 
he can have no intereſt in yy er- 
ror: and, theretore, we are of opi- 
nion, that the offices of ſurveyor 
and inſpector, both ſinecures, and 
of the four examiners, ſho..ld le 
ſuppreſſed that the quarter books 
and accounts of payments of the 
collectors and controllers, ſhould be 
(I 3) 1:25 tf. 
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(134) Deere 
tranſmitted, with the vouchers, to 
the office of the controller general; 
—and that the compariſon of theſe 
books, and the examination of the 
accounts, be transferred to, and 
atranſafted in, ſome branch of that 
department, 

6 Tr is not our intention to in- 


creaſe the buſineſs of any office to 


an unreaſonable degree, or to ſub- 
ject the officer to a reſponſibility 10+ 
compatible with the nature of his 
office, The buſineſs of the con- 
troller general is at preſent very 
laborious and extenſive ; and, rely- 
ing upon the accuracy of the ex- 
aminer, he is not now anſwerable 
for the truth of the computation of 
the duties in the quarter books, The 
addition, thereſore, here ſuggeſted, 
may, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, throw too great a load upon 
him; but ſuch will be the relief to 
this office from a conſolidation. of 
the duties, that the increaſe of buſi- 
neſs by the addition of theſe new 
branches, will probably'not exceed 
the diminution arifing from the con- 
ſolidation ; and if the computation 
of the duties ſhould then be too 
laborious, though the examination 
ſhould be tranſacted in a diviſion of 
his department, the reſponſibility 
may ſtill reſt with the officer who 
diſcharges the duty 
„The officers employed in the 
collection of the duties ſhould not be 
multiplied unneceſſarily, and every 
duty of the ſame kind f 
lected by the ſame officer, There 
are three obvious diſtinctions in the 
duties — the import — the export— 
and, the coaſtwiſe duty; and ac- 
cordingly each has a ailtin collec- 
tor. As theſe thiee diviſions com- 
rehend all the duties, they ſhould all 
he collected by theſe three officers, 
each receiving what belongs to his 
diviſion ; but this rule is not ad- 


hercd to, There are three more 


- outwards — the collector of per 


and returning that book to the ex- 


ould be col- 
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cuſtomers or collectors, ſeparate and 
independent of the others—the cr. 
tomer of cloth and petty cuſtany 


cuſtoms inwards — and the colle&r 
of the great cuſtoms on wool and 
leather exported, or, as he is al 
ſtyled, the cuſtomer of the gieat 
cuſtoms outwards. 

The only bufineſs of the cuſ. 
tomer of cloth and petty cyſtoms 
outwards, is to collect the duties on 
white woollen cloths exported, which 
amount to a trifle (as appears from 
an account of the vet produce of 
thoſe duties for the laſt ten years), 
and to receive a fee from an alien 
exporter (though the alien duty is 
aboliſhed), to be divided between 
himſelf, the controller, the ſurveyor 
general, and ſurveyor, The col- 
lection of this duty properly be- 
langs, and ſhould be transferred, to 
the collector outwards ; and this 
office, though inconſiderable, ſhould 
be diſcontinued. 

The office of peity cuſtomer 
inwards exiſts for the purpoſe, not 
of collecting the alien duty inwards, 
as the title inwards, imports (for 
that is done by the collector in- 
wards), but of ſigning the war- 
rant and bill of ſight, where the 
entry is on an alien account, enter- 
ing a copy of the warrant in a book, 


chequer, 

As the duty is paid to the col- 
lector inwards, the warrant, and bill 
of fight, undergo all the formali- 
ties, checks, and the fignatures, with 
the like warrants and bills in that 
office ; and the ſignature of this of- 
ficer is utterly uſeleſs for the alien's 
fee attending it: and ſhould the re- 
turn of the port books into the ex- 
chequer be conſidered, contrary to 
our opinion, to be of uſe, the te- 
turns of all the other patent officers 
inwards, of the ſame books, will 
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reader the retufn of this officer 


ſuperfluous. 
The buſineſs of the collectot 


ate an] 
je cyl. 


uſtom 
' Petty of the great cuſtoms on wool and 
llectot leather exported, conſiſts of two ar- 
ol and ticles—the collection of the duty on 
is ally leather exported—and, the carriage 
great of wool and leather coaſtwiſe. Both 
theſe belong clearly to the collector 
e cuſ. outwards : the duty on leather, to 
iſtoms that branch called the cocket office; 
ies on and the carriage of wool and leather, 
vhich to the other branch, the coaſt office : 


and therefore the management of 


ce of theſe two articles ſhould form a 
ears), part of the duty of that collector, 
alien and the office of collector of the great 


culloms outwards be aboliſhed. 
« In conſequence of theſe regu- 
lations in the collection, the con- 


col. troul upon every article will paſs to 
de. the office of the controller_ inwards 
, to and outwards ; and the offices of the 
this three collectors or cuſtomers, and 
ould mo controllers, the one of cloth and 
petty cuſtoms inwards and outwards, 
mer the other of the great cuſtoms out- 
not wards, all holden by letters patent, 
rds, and four of them ſinecures, with 
(for four deputies, may be ſuppreſſed, 
in- „That the public may be en- 
ar- abed to form ſome judgment what 
the {um will be ſaved to the revenue by 
er- the abolition and conſolidation of 
ok, theſe offices, we have extracted from 
TH the account” of the officers, an ac- 


count of the ſalaries and allowances 
paid by the crown, and of the fees 
and gratuities paid by the ſubject, 
to every one of theſe officers in the 
— 1784, and of the taxes paid 

ck by them to the revenue : from 
whence it appears, that, in the firſt 
claſs, the amount of the expence to 
the crown was 3,624. 16s. g4d. ; 
to the ſubject, 3,7431. 185. 69. ; 
and of their taxes, 666/. 6s. : in the 
ſecond claſs, to the crown, 4,7740. 
6s. £d.; to the ſubject. 13,9214. 


175, 11d.; and of their taxes, 
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1,588, 125.: in the third-claſs, to 
the crown, 2,502/. 185.; to the, 
ſubject, 85 21. 75. 3d. ; and of their 
taxes, 445“. 135. 44.: and, conſe- 
quently, taking the claſſes together, 
and deducting 2,700/.115-4d.thetotal 
of the taxes, from 10, 9 J. 15. 54d. 
the total of the ſalaries and allow- 
ances, the public contributed 8. 20 . 
105. 14d. ; and the ſubject, 18,5180. 
34. 8d. ; together, 26,7 1g/. 135. 977. 
in ſupporting ſixty- one offices, uſe- 
leſs both to the public and ſubject. 

« We do not mean, that, by the 
abolition and conſolidation of theſe 
offices, the whole of the expence 
attending them will be ſaved to the 
nation. Suchofthemasremain, whe-. 
ther as ſe parate offices, or united to 
others, muſt be ſupported ; and the 
expence of that is will be a 
deduction from the charge above 
ſtated, What that expence may a- 
mount to cannot be aſcertained ; 
but it will occafion no very conſi- 
derable deduction, ſhould a more 
liberal meaſure of payment be a- 
dopted, than that which, from the 
allowances ſtated to have been made 
to the deputies and clerks, for the 
execution of the duty, appears to 
have been purſued in theſe finecure 
offices. 

„It is probable, that, among 
ſuch a number as are returned to us 
exiſting in the cuſtoms, there are 
many of the inferior offices ro which 
theſe regulations may, with equal 
propriety, be extended, Had we 
deſcended to an inquiry minute and 
particular enough to have enabled. 
us to form a judgment upon them, 
it would have engaged too much of 
our time: enough has already been 
conſumed in the labour of inveſti. 
garion, to the extent we have pro- 
ceeded, though confined to the of- 
fice of the cuſtoms, and port of 
London only. | 

„ In ſome of theſe inferior of- 

<0 ſices 
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fices the duty doe: not ſeem to be of 
conirquence enough to warrant the 
continuance of them. For inſtance, 
there ure fixteen land carriage of- 
ficers, at à falary of thirty-five 
pounds a year cach, and a ſurveyor, 
at a ſalary ot fixiy pounds, Their 
buſineſs is to attend at inns in 
London and Weſtminſter, in ſearch 
of goods, either probibiied or with- 
out permit or certificate. They can 
bardiy act, with ſafety to them- 
ſelves, unleſs upon good informa- 
tion; and upon ſuch a ground any 
other officer of the cuſt-ms may 
proceed, equally with the land car- 
riage officer. Their number eis cer- 
- rainly greater than is wanted; for 
three of them are otherwiſe employ- 
ed, and execute no part of this 
duty. The board of cuſtoms know 
the buſineſs ti auſacted by theſe, and 
other officers ot the like deſcription ; 
and are the beſt judges whether the 
revenge derives om their ſervices a 
benefit equal to the expence of ſup- 
rting them. Where the office is 
in their own appo ntment, they can 
regulate or ſuppreſs it : where it is 
in the appointment of the treaſury, 
they cas peng. 
Wie have reſted our opinion for 
the 1up;1ction of theſe offices in the 
culioms, as well as of thoſe in other 
dep'r:en's of the revenue which 
have been before under our conhde- 
ration upon the fim ground of 
the r inntility, and the uv: gent ne- 
eeflicy of applying every unneceſſar 
and ſuperfl :ous expence to that ek 
important of national objects, the 
accumu ation of a tund for the re- 
duction of the put lie debt. 

„% We are aware of the conſe- 
quence ſome of the ſe offices derive 
tom the power by «hich they are 
granted, and the extent of the inte- 
ref. A':.chold, h. d under the grant 
of the crown, is a folemn righe, to 


be treated with reſpect, delicacy, 


and caution ; but if the ſubject o 
that grant be a public office, and a 
ſtipend be annexed to it, payable 
out of the revenue of the public; 
if rendering a ſervice uſeful to the 
ſtate, as the conſideration for the 
ſtipend, be of the effence of ſuch 
an office (a principle we have en. 
deavoured to eſtabliſh in our ele. 
venth report,. and from which we 
ſce no reaſon to depart), where the 
utility of the ſervice is either want» 
ing at the time of the grant, or in 
proceſs of time ceaſes to exiſt, the 
grant either had not at firſt, or has 
loſt, the quality efſen:1al to its ſup. 
port; add no power of the grantor, 
no condition ot the grantee, or du- 
ration of the intereſt, can ſupply 
the defect: it cannot be ſupporied 
in the ſhape of an office ; for it has 
not the character that diſtinguiſlies 
4 office from an annuity or a pens 
on. 

„% The wiſdom of our anceſlors 
declared the freehold to be void in 
its creation ; and the office, turned 
into a ſinecure, to be forfeited, The 
preſent age has the ſtrong pleas of 
neceſſity and juſtice, to demand, 
that · ſuch portions of their revenue 
as have been applied to the ſupport 
of ſuch offices, ſhould be hereatier 
dedicated to the ſervice of thepublic, 
We are ſenſible that the per- 
ſons in poſſeſſion of the offices we 
have repreſented as uſeleſs, may be 
entitled from merit, cither of their 
own, or derived from their ancel- 
tors, to a recompence from the 
public, equal both in value and du- 
ration to the full emoluments of 
WACO 
We do not call in queſtion the 
amplitude of the reward, nor in- 
peach their title to it: we can judge 
of neither. But we are of opinion, 
that the mode of reward, by either 
creating or continuing, for that pur. 
poſe, a uſcleſs office, is calculated 
| 10 


ne 


t9 miſlead the public; who con- 
wire, that by a continual exertion 
of the labour and abilities of the et- 


daring back an equivalent fur the 
enoluments they allow him. It 
teads 10 entail a perpetual incum- 
hrag-e upon the revenue; for a 
ſgbject will be for ever found to fiil 
the office, though no one ſhould be 
ſomd to delerte it: and, ſhould 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe offices be 


deemed a meaſure exprdient to be 


awpted, the ſubititution of a pay 
ment or allowance, as a compenta- 
tion for the claim of each merito- 
nous officer, may ealily be pro- 
niced, 

lt is no mark of wiſdom, even 
in an opulent nation, to lavith the 
public trealute in expences unpro- 
fitavle to the fate : but where the 
ſubject is grievoutly oppreſſed by 
the burthen of an enormous debr, 
the reduction of which is eſſential to 
the juitice, the credit, and ſ-curity 
of rhe ſtate, and that reduction can- 
not without difficulty be accompliſh- 
ech even by the united exertions of 


ter in their ſervice, they are re- 
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wiſdom and œconomy; in a nation 


under ſuch circumſtances, à duty 


preſſes, both upon the government 
and ſubject, by common obliga- 
tion. The one is bound, in the 
adminiſtration .of the revenue, to 
cut off every unneceſſary and re- 
duridant expence ; to ſuppreſs every 
uſcleſs and ſuperfiious office; to 
correct every abuſe in the public 
receipt and expenditure; and re» 
ligioufly to apply to the ſervice of 
the ſtate the produce of every branch 
of the revenue. The ſubject is 
bound, cheerfully and liberally, 
every one in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his abilities, to contribute, 
without evaſion, his ſhare to the 
ſupport, defence, and ſecurity of 
the ſta:e, and to- the relicf ot the 
neceſſities of his country, * 

A. Piecorr, (.I.. S.) 
RIchanD NEA VR, (L. S.) 
SAM. BeacicrorFr, (L.S) - 
Geo. DxevmmonD, (L. S.) 
Wriritam Rog. (LS) - 

« Office of Accounts, * | 
eurry Street, X 


30th December, 1783.“ 
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SUPPLIES 
„the Year er 


granted by Parliament for 


* & *.- 
Dec. 4, 1787. To 
OR 13,000 men, including 3620 marines . 936,000 © o 
Dec.,10. | 
Eapences of the late armament — 175,497 5 11 
4 FB. w_ _=_ 
Ordina the navy, includin 700,000 © o 
— 8 LES, Pay — 600,000 O0 © 
2,411,407 5 1 
ARMY. 
Dc. 10, 1787. 
— of the late armament — — 59,878 4 © 
Dc. 11. 
For 16,982 men, as guards and 5 — 898,637 2 10 
Forces in the plantations 315,865 19 1 
Difference between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment 8,758 14 9 
Forces in the Eaſt Indies — — 11,292 13 0 
General and general ſtaff officers 5427 © 6 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers , —— 44273 2 2 
For the paymaſter-general, &c. — 60,863 6 8 
Maxch 11, 1788. | 
Four troops of horſe and grenadier guards to June 24, 

1788 — 28,490 o 
Two regiments of life · guards from June 25, to Dec. 24. 19,294 11 6 
Compenſation to the reduced officers of the four 

troops of horſe and grenadier guards — 3,768 12 6 
Return of admiſſion money to the privates — 28,000 © © 

Arx11. 8, 

Horſe· guards formerly reduced — 223 17 © 
Officers late in the Dutch ſervice — 35392 14 2 
Chelſea penſioners — — 173,833 9 
Officers widows — 9,978 14 3 
Reduced officers of land forces and marines 172,776 3 0 

Ditto of the Britiſh American forces — 60,000 O © 
Extraordinarics for 1787 — p 480,058 3 4 

2,045,812 i 6 


CR IO 


ORD 


yy => M49 


for 
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ORDNANCE. 
Dec. 10, 1787. ä r 
Expences of the late armament — 18,300 © 8 
Land ſervice for 1788 — 419,497 1 
437707 9 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
DEC. 4, 1787. 
To diſcharge e. 1 3.50, 00 © @® 
EC. U. | 
Heffian ſubſidy | — 36,193 15 0 
Dy c. 10. 4 
Secret ſervice on account of the late armament 58,166 0 
Carlton Houſe — — — 20,000 © o 
Prince of Wales's debts 161,000 © © - 
Iſued in purſuance. of addreſſes — 17,496 14 6 
ApRIL 10, 1788. 
Civil eſtabliſhment.of Nova Scotia — 5,845 6 © 
Dito of New Brunſwick. . — 4,300 © © 
Ditto of St. John's Iſland —u 1,900 © © 
Ditto of Cape Breton - 1, onrerererrns 2,100 © © 
Ditto of Newfoundland — — 1,182 10 © 
Ditto of the Bahama Iſlands — — 4-080 © oO 
Ditto of New South Wales — 2,877 10 © 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda Iſlands 580 © 0 
Ditto of Dominica — 600 © © 
Extraordinaries of the mint for 178 — 244145 82 
Proſecution of offenders againſt the coin laws 1394 8 8 
APRIL 30. f , 
Roads and ye Scotland 4-000 © © 
AY 
Iſſued to the ſecretary 7 the commiſſioners of Ame- 
rican claims — — 4,510 12 © 
To ditto of the Eaſt Florida claims. — 1,000 © © 
To commiſſioners of American claims for their ex- - 
pences 2,111 © 6 
American loyaliſts — 74,725 12 © 
Surveys of land in Nova Scotia, &c. 2,982 121 
Bills drawn by the governor; &c. of New South Wales 2,652: 7 3 
Somerſet Houſe * 25,000 0 0 
Iſued to the chief clerk of the commiſſioners of en- Dh el 
quiry into the public offices — 813 13 6 
Ditto to the ſecretary of the commiſſioners of public . 
accounts — —— 600 © © 
Ditto to ditto of the crown lands —— $,020 © © 
Convicts wi Pl mouth — 44533 6 6 
l e Thames — — 30,083 10 24 
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May 19. 4 J. 4 d. 
Profecution of Warren Haſtings, eſq, — 8,058 15 157 
African forts — — 13,000 © % 
3 harbour, Plymouth —— 4 % 0 0 


* 


"DEFICIENCIES. 
Dec. 13, 1787. | 
Deficiency of the commutation tax 


Ditto of the annuity fund for 1758 — 
Ditto for 1778 


Diuo ſor 177% | — 

Ditio for 9 — — —— 
'MaY 5, 1788. 

—_ of the laſt _ s granis — 
f 1 — . wt 
7 Navy — 2541 15407 5 11 
Arp —— 2,045,812 1 6 
Gan en 4374707 © 9 


— (— — 


— — — 
—ͤ w— 


6,022,932 17 c 


——ů— ZT 


89,899 2 5; 
21,816 3 64 
68,895 16 T 
143,014 13 1c; 
178,144 10 © 
76, 362 8 04 


63,671 18 2} 


— — ᷑ͥ — 
642,04 12 104 


2 
"= 


Miſcelzineous ſervices 6,022,932 17 oY 


* 642,404 12 bod" 


—___ 


- - 11,560, 263 18 I 


3 


Wars and ME — raiſing the Supplics for 1788. 


Dec. , 1787. 


Malt | 1 — p 8 ' 
Exchequer bills PO SY e 


Surplus of the army grants in 1786 
Ditto of the conſolidated fund, April 5, 1788 
Dirto that may ariſe from ditto 

Army ſavings in 786 and 1787 
Lottery, * tickets at L. 15 12. 9d. 7 50,600 
Prizes | — — 480,000 


o 


Exceſs of Ways and Means 
7 


2, 00, ooo © © 
ore 
57g oo, ooo 0 © 
200,000 o 
589,162 * 14 
21545,000 0 0 
49,053 4 10 


270,600 o 0 
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Pullic Adi paſſed' in the Fifub Seſ- 
ons of the Sizteentb Parliament of 
Great Britg]ns , : tel 

„ „De. , 1982. 
Malt and land tax bills, . 
Marine mutiny bill. 


27:19 Feb. 21, 1788. 
AR for an additional duty on ſpi- 
ts in Scotland. Tat | 
| March 10. . 

The American intercourſe bill. 


Match 20. x wy 
The mutiny bil. 
An act to remove certain doubts 
27 refpeting the power of the com- 


— m-thoners for.the affairs of India. 
of An act to amend the act 15 Geo. 
— II. for preventing” the counterfeit- 
ing of the gold and flver lace, &c. 
May 8. 
The milivia pay and clothing 


bill, 

An act for regulating the manu- 
f.Qure of ounge· thread. 

An act for repealing the act 
2 and 3 Edw. VI againſt the car- 
rying of white aſhes our of the 
kingdom. | 

Fune 11. 
+ Two ads for railing money by ex- 
chequer bills, | 

An act for raiſing money by lot- 
tery, | 
An act for granting to his majeſty 
a certain ſum of money out of the 
conſolidated fund, &c. 5 

An act for repealing certain du- 
ties and drawbacks on wine, &c. &c. 
and granting other duties and draw- 
backs in lieu thereof. 

An act for reducing the duties on 
the importation of certain goods 
from Holland. 

An a& to enable the Eaſt India 
company to borrow a further ſum 
of money upon bond. 


PAPERS (un) 


An act to continue ſeveral laws 
relating to the clandeſline running 
of goods and preventing frauds re- 
lative to the cuſtoms— to the encou- 


raging of the growth of coffee in Ame - 


rica to the puniſhment of | perſons 
going armed, &. iu defiance of the 
revenue laws—0 the, encauraging 
of the manufaQures of, flax and 
cotton to the exportatizn of wheat, 
tobacco-pipe clay, &c. tu the ſugar 
colonies to the exportation of cer- 
tain tools and utenfls,—4o the. ſe- 
ducing of ariificers, & ,; . , 

An act relative to tha bqunties on 
the exportation of the Britiſh and 
Iriſh linens—to frauds; by; bank- 
rupts—and the .impriſonment and 
tranſportation, of offenders. 

An act to exemꝑt certain licences 
grant:d to ſtipendiary Qurates from 
lamp duties. e 0 

An att relative to an act for the 
encouragement of- the Southern 
Whale fiſhery, ern 

An act to prevent the inconveni- 
encies thar may ariſe from the com- 
petiiĩon of his majeſty's ſubjects 
with thoſe of the moſt Chriſtian 
king in the Newfoundland fiſhery. 

An act to appoint commiſſioners 
to enquire into the lofes of perſons 
occaſioned by the ceſſion of Eaſt 
Florida to the king of Spain, 

An act the more effectually to 
ſecure the performance of quaran- 
tine. 

An a& to enable juſtices of the 
peace to licence theatrical repreſen» 
tations occaſionally. 

An act to indemnify ſuch perſons 
as have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices, &c. 

An act to allow further time for 
the inrollment of the decds and 
wills of papiſts, &c, | 


: Tune 25. 
An act for repealing the duties 
on deer ſkins undreſſed, and laying 
other 
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other duties thereon, and on certain 
other commodities imported, &c. 
An act to allow the importation 
of rum, duty free, from the Weſt 
Indian plantations into the province 
NETS Rn 
An a to explain certain laws 
relating to the exportation of live 
men Wo, Ae? 

An act to appoint commiſſioners 
ro inquire further into the loſſes of 
the loyaliſts in America, h 
An act for better ſecuring the 
rights of perſons qualified to vote 
art county elections. * 

An act for limiting the number 
of perſons to be carried on the ou 
fide of ſtage coaches, &c. | 

An act for the becter protection 
of ſtocking-framee, Re. 

An act for the better regulation 
of chimney-ſweepers and theit ap- 
renten 17 

- '* Fly 4. 
An act for Ned 
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An. act for diſcontinving for , 
limited time ſeveral duties Payable 
on low wines, &c. in Scotland. 

An act for ſettling a clear yearly 
rent-charge of -2500l. out of the 
Derwentwater eſtates upon the ea 
of Newbourgh. . . 

An act to prevent for a time the 


exportation of hay. 
| 2 a for the further regulation 


of the trials of controverted elec. 
tions. Ot CNA 

An act to enable juſtices of the 
peace to act, in certain caſes, our 
of the limits of their reſpeftive 
counties... 5. * 
4 Ap act relative to the inſurances 
on ſhip s. 
An ac of . reſpecling 
the combination of coal owners, 


dc. 41 
The pawnbroker's act. 


500 
1 NS * 
An act to regulate the ſlave · trade. 
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BIOGRAP HICA L 


EN ECD OSS 
AND 


CHARACTERS. 


1788, 4 


„ HAVE undertaken to write 

the life of John Napier, of 
Merchiſton, a man famous all the 
world over, for his great and fortu- 
nate diſcovery of logarithms in 
trigonometry, by which the eaſe 
and expedition in calculation, have 
ſo wonderfully aſſiſted the ſcience of 
altronomy, and the arts of practical 
geometry and navigation. 

« Elevated above the age in 
which he lived, and a benefactor to 
the world in general, he deſerves 
the epithet of Great. 

„Napier lived in a country of 
proud barons, where barbarous hoſ- 
pitality, hunting, the military art, 
and religious controverſy, occupied 
the time and attention of his con- 
temporaries, and where he had no 
learned ſociety to aſſiſt him in his 
reſearches, 

This extraordinary perſon was 
born at Merchiſton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, in the 
year 1550. 

« He was the ſon of fir Archi- 
bald Napier, of Merchiſton, maſter 
ot the mint in Scotland, and of 
— Bothwell, daughter of Mr. 

rancis Bothwell, one of the ſena- 
tors of the college of juſtice. 

That his ſamily was of ancient 
eſtabliſhment in the counties of 


Dunbarton and Stirling, appears 
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Tie LIFE of NAPIER of MERCHIS TON. 
[Prefixed to the Earl of Bucuax's Account of his Writings and Inven« 


tions. ] 


from the public records, and from 
the private archives of his houſe. 

« ſohn de Napier, from whom 
he ſprung in the 12th generation, 
was one of thoſe proprietors of 
lands, who fwore allegiance to Ed- 
ward the Firſt, of England, in the 

ear 1206. William, from whom 

counted in the ninth generation, 
was governor of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1401, whoſe 
ſon Alexander was the firſt baron 
or laird of Merchiſton, and was the 
father of another of the ſame name, 
who was vice-admiral of Scotland, 
and one of the commiſſioners from 
king James III. at the court of 

London, in the years 1461 and 
1464- 

« From the family of Lennox, 
earl of Lennox, he derived a co- 
heirſhip by the marriage of Eliza- 
beth Mentieh, of Ruſky, to his 

eat-grandfather's father, fir John 

apier, of Merchiſton: but on his 
anceſtors he reflected more honour 
and celebrity than he received, and 
his name will probably be famous, 
when the lineage of Plantagenet 
will be remembered only by genea- 
logiſts, and when erity may 
know no more of his, than we now 

know of the families of Plato, A- 
riſtotle, Archimedes, or Euclid. 

« It is fit, that men ſhould be 

5 42 taught 
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taught to aim at higher and more 
ent glory than wealth, of- 
1 or de can afford; 
and I like the taſk, of making ſuch 
t men look little, by comparing 
= with men who reſemble the 
ſubject of my preſent enquiry. 

« From Napier's own authority 
we learn, that he was educated at 
St, Andrews, where, writes he, © in 
* my tender years and bairn- age, at 
6 hook, having on the -one part 
« contracted a loving familiaritie 
« with a certain gentleman a papiſt, 
te and on the — part being at- 
te tentive to the ſermons of that 
« worthy man of God, maiſter 
« Chriſtopher Goodman, teaching 
« upon the Apocalyps, I was mov- 
* ed in admiration againſt the blind- 
* neſs of papiſts that could not 
$ moſt evidentlie ſee their ſeven 
« hilled citie of Rome, painted out 
$* there ſo lively by faint John, as 
« the mother of all ſpiritual whore- 
„ dome: that not onlie burſted I 
« oute in continuall reaſoning a- 
« oainſt my ſaid familiar, but alſo 
80 bn thenceforth I determined 
« with myſelf by the aſſiſtance of 
* God's ſpirit to employ my ſtudy 
« and diligence to ſearch out the 
* remanent myſteries of that holy 
« booke (as to this houre praiſed be 
$ the Lord I have bin doing at all 
$ ſuch times as conveniently I 
* might have occaſion), c. 

„The time of Napier's matri- 
culation does not appear from the 
_ regiſter of the eſis.” of St. An- 

drew's, as the books aſcend no 
higher than the .beginning of the 
laff century ; but as the old whore 
of Babylon aſſumed, in the eyes of 
the _ of Scotland, her deepeſt 
tinge of ſcarlet about the year 1566, 
— at that time correſponds to the 
literary bairn- age of John Napier, 
I ſuppoſe, he then imbibed the holy 
fears and commentaries of maiſter 


Chriſtopher Goodman, and as other 
great mathematicians have ended 
ſo he began his career with that my. 
ſterious book. 

« have not been able to trace 
Merchiſton from the univerſity, till 
the publication of his Plain Diſco. 
very, at Edinburgh, in the year 
1593 ; though Mackenzie, in his 
lives and characters of the moſt 
eminent writers of the Scottiſh na- 
tion, informs us (without quotz- 
tion, however, of any authority) 
that he paſſed ſome years abroad, 
in the Low Countries, France, and 
Italy, and that he applied himſelf 
there, to the ſtudy of mathematics, 

“In the Britiſh Muſeum there 
are two copies of his letter to An- 
thony Bacon, the original of which, 
is in the archbiſhop's library at 
Lambeth, entitled “ Secret Inven- 
tions, profitable and neceſſary, in 
theſe days, for the defence of this 
iſland, and withſtanding ſtrangers 
enemies to God's truth and reli- 
gion,”” which I have cauſed to be 
printed, in the Appendix to this 
tract. This letter is dated, June », 
1:96, about which time it appears, 
as (ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, that he 
had ſet himſelf to explore his loga- 
rithmic canon. 

I have enquired, without ſuc- 
ceſs, among all the deſcendants of 
this eminent perſon, for papers or 
letters, which might elucidate tl 
dark part of his hiſtory ; and if we 
conſider that Napier was a recluſe 
mathematician, living in a country 
very inacceſſible to literary corteſ- 
pondence, we have not much room 
to expect, that the moſt diligent 
explorations wonld furniſh much 
to the purpoſe, of having the pro- 
greſs of his ſtudies. 

„Among Mr. Briggs's papers, 
er- in the Britiſh Muſeum, I 
ooked for letters from Napier, but 


found only what Mr, Briggs _ 
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is Imitatio Nepeirea, ſive applica- 


tio omnium fere regularum, ſuis 
Logarithmis pertinentium, ad Lo- 
garithmos 3 which ſeems to have 


trace teen written in the year 16145, ſoon 
„ ll after the publication of the Canon. 


« Though the life of a learned 
man is commonly barren of events, 
and beſt unfolded in the account 
of his writings, diſcoveries, itn- 

vements, and correſpondence 
with the learned men of his age, 
yet I anxiouſly ſought for ſome- 


ac, what more; with reſpect to a cha- 
and raſter I ſo much admired ; but 
nlelf my reſearches have hitherto been 
* ſruitleſs. Perhaps from the letters, 
"a books, and collections of ſocieties 
__ gr of learned individuals, to which 
ich, { have not had acceſs, ſomething 
40 may hereafter be brought to light: 
3 * and one of the inducements to of- 
* fer a ſketch of this kind to the pub - 
this lic, is the tendency it may have to 
. bring forth ſuch information. His 
y Plain Diſcovery has been printed 
wy abroad, in ſeveral languages, par- 
” ticularly in French, at Rochelle, in 
48 the year 1693, $vo. announced in 
h the title, as reviſed by himſelf. No- 
x thing could be more agreeable to 
845 the Rochellers, or to the hugonots 
of France, at this time, than the 
1 author's annunciation of the 
E x antichriſt, which in this book he 
o has endeavoured to fet forth, with 
v4 much zeal and erudition. 
5 That Napier had begun, about 
24 the year 1593, that train of en- 
: quiry, which led him to his great 
* atchievement in arithmetic, ap 
: from a letter to Crugerus from Kep- 
þ ler, in the year 1624; wherein, 
; mentioning the Canon Mirificus, he 


writes thus, Nihil autem ſupra 
« Neperianam rationem eſſe puto: 
« etfi Scotus quidem literis ad Ty- 
* chonem, anno 1594, Scriptis jam 
« ſpem fecit Canonis illius mirifici,“ 
which alluſion agrees with the idle 
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ſtory mentioned by Wood im his A- 
thenz Oxon. and explains it in a 
wa ly conſonant to the rights 
of Napier as the inventor ; con- 
cerning which, I ſhall take occaſion 
to comment, in the account of his 
works : nor is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that had this noble diſcovery been 
properly applied to ſcience, by Juſ- 
tus Byrgius, or Longomontanus, 
Napier would have been univerſally 
acknowledged his contempora- 
ries, as the undiſputed author of it. 

« No men in the world, are ſo 


jealous of each other as the learned, 


and the leaſt plauſible pretence of 
this ſort, var? not have failed to 
produce a controverſy, in the re- 
public of letters, in his life- 
time and after his death, when his 
praiſes were ſounded all over Eu- 
ro 


e When Napier had communi- 
cated to Mr. Henry Briggs, mathe- 
matical profeſſor in Greſham col - 
lege, his wonderful canon for the 
logarithms, that learned profeſſor 
ſet himſelf to apply the rules in his 
Imitatio Nepeirea, which I have 
already mentioned, and in a letter 
to archbiſhop Uſher, in the year 
1615, he writes thus, Napier, 
lord of Merchiſton, hath ſet my 
head and hands at work with his 
« new and admirable logarithms. 
I hope to ſee him this ſummer if 
eit pleaſe God, for I never ſaw a 
« book which pleaſed me better, and 
made me more wonder. 

« It may ſeem extraordinary to 
quote Lilly the aſtrologer with reſ- 
pect to ſo great a man as Napier; 
yet as the my I propoſe to tran- 
ſcribe from Lilly's life, gives a pic- 
tureſque view of the meeting be- 
twixt Briggs and the inventor of the 
logarithms, at Merchiſton near E- 
dinburgh, I ſhall ſet it down in the 
original words of that mountebank 


«I wl 


16 


„I will acquaint you with one 
memorable ſtory, related unto me 
by John Marr, an excellent mathe- 
matician and geometrician, whom 
I conceive you remember. He was 
ſervant to king James I. and Charles 
IJ. When Merchiſton firſt publiſh- 


ed his logarithms, Mr. Briggs, then 
reader of the aſtronomy lectures 
at Greſham callege in London, was 


ſo ſurprized with admiration of 
them, that he could have no quiet- 
neſs in himſelf, until he had ſeen 
that noble perſon whoſe only in- 
vention they were: he acquaints 
John Marr therewith, who went 
into Scotland before Mr. Brigg. 
purpoſely to be there when theſe 
two fo learned perſons ſhould meet; 
Mr. Briggs appoints a certain day 
when, to meet at Edinburgh, but 
failing thereof, Merchifton was fear- 
ful he would' not come, It hap- 
pened- one day as John Marr and 
the lord Napier were ſpeaking of 
Mr. Briggs: Ah, John, ſaid Mer- 


*chiſton, Mr. Briggs will not now 


come; at the very inſtant one 
knocks at the gate; John Marr 
haſted down and it proved to be 


Mr. Briggs to his great content- 
ment. He brings Mr. Briggs u 
to my lord's chamber, where Amok 


one quarter of an hour was ſpent, 
each beholding other with admira- 
tion before one word was ſpoken: 
at laſt Mr. Briggs began. My 
* lord, I have — .— this long 
journey purpoſely to fee your 
' 4 perſon, and to know what 
. ** engine-of wit or ingenuity you 
came firſt to think of this moſt 
* exeellent help unto aftrono- 


© my, viz, the logarithms; but fame 


my lord, being by you found out, 
«1 — yo by (rv found it 
. © out before, when now bein 
© known it appears ſa. eaſy. He 
was nobly entertained-by the lord 

Napier, and every ſummer - after 


vindicated in 
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that, during the laird's being alive, 
this venerable man Mr. Briggs 
— purpofely to Scotland to vim 


There is a paſſage in the life of 
Tycho Brahe by Gaſſendi, which 
may miſlead an inattentive reader 
to ſuppoſe that Napier's method 
had been explored by Herwart at 
Hoenburg, tis in Gaſſendi's Obſcr. 
vations on a Letter from Tycho to 
Herwart, of the laſt day of Au. 
guft 1599. Dixit Hervartus ni- 
&« hit morari fe folvendi cujuſquem 
« trianguli difhcultatem ; ſolere ſe 
« enim multiplicationum, ac divi- 
« ffonnm vice additiones ſolum, 
« ſubtractiones 93 uſurpare (quod 
« ut fieri poſſet, docuit poſtmodum 
0 ſuo Logarithmorum Canone Ne- 
6 )* But Herwart here al- 
lides to his work afterwards pub- 
liſhed in the year 1610, which folves 
triangles by proſtaphcereris, a mode 
totally different from that of the lo- 
garithms. 

« Kepler dedicated hs Epheme- 
rides to Napier, which were pub- 
liſhed in the year 1617 ; and it ap- 
ars from many paſſages in th 
etter about this time, that he held 
Napier to be the greateſt man of 
his age, in the particular depart- 
ment to which he applied his abili- 
ties: and indeed, if we conſider 
that Napier's diſcovery was not like 
thoſe of Kepler or of Newton, 
connected with any analogies or co. 
incidences, which might have led 
him to it, but the fruit of unaſlilt- 
ed reaſon and ſcience, we ſhall be 
ing him in one 0! 


the higheff niches: in the temple 0: 
6 Kepler had made many unſuc- 


ceſsful attempts to diſcover his ca- 
-non for the 
| ome and hit 


periodic motions of the 
it at laſt, 2 


e himſelf candidly owns, en tht 


15th of May, 1618 ; and — 
a a 
8 
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ied the palpable tendency of 
Nur bodies to the earth to the 


ſyſtem of the univerſe in general; 
but Napier ſought - out his admir- 
able rules, by a flow ſcientific pro- 
ereſs, ariſing from the gradual re- 
volution of truth. ; 

« The laſt literary exertion of 


this eminent perſon, was the pub- 
lication of his * Rabdology and 
Promptuary, in the year 617, 


which he dedicated to the chancel- 
lor Seton, and ſoon after died at 
Merchiſton, on the zd of April, 
O. S. of the ſame year, in the 
68th year of his age, and, as I 
ſuppole, in the 23d of his happy 
invention. 

« In his perſon, the portraits 
I have ſeen repreſent him of a 
grave and ſweet, countenance, not 
unlike his eminent contemporary 
monſieur de Peireſc. 

In his family he ſeems to have 
been uncommonly fortunate, for 
his eldeſt ſon became learned and 
eminent even in his father's life- 
time, his third a pupil of his own 
in mathematics, to whom he left 
the care of publiſhing his poſthum- 
ous works; and loſing none of his 
children by death, he loſt all His 
daughters by honourable or reſpect- 
able marriages. 

« He was twice married. By his 
firſt wife, Margaret, the daughter 
of fir James Stirliag of Kier, de- 
ſcended of one of the oldeſt and 
moſt reſpectable gentlemen's fami- 
lies in Scotland, he had an only 
child, Archibald, his ſucceſſor in his 
eſtates, of whom I ſhall hereafter 
give ſome account, By his ſecond 
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iage with Agnes, the daughter 
of fir — Chitholm, of Crom- 
bie, he had five ſons : John, laird 
of Eaſter Tonie ; Robert, who 
ubliſhed his father's works, whom 
have alr mentioned, the an- 
ceſtor of the Napiers of Kilkroigh, 
in Stirlingſhire z Alexander Napier 
of Gillets, eſq. William Napier of 
Ardmore; and Adam, of whom 
the Napiers of Blackſtone and Crai- 
gannet in Stirlingſhire are deſcend- 
ed. His daughters were, 
the wife of fir James Stuart of Roſ- 
ſayth; Jane, married to James Ha- 
milton, laird of Kilbrachmont in 
Fife; Elizabeth, to William Cu- 
ninghame of Craigends ; Agnes, to 
George Drummond of Baloch ; and 
Helen, to the reverend Mr, Mat- 
thew Buſbane, tector of the pariſti 
of Erſkine in Renfrewſhire. 

« He was interred in the tathe- 
dral church of St. Giles, at Edin - 
burgh, at the eaſt fide of its north- 
ern entrance; where there is now a 
ſtone tablet, indicating, by a Latin 
inſcription, that the burial place of 
the Napiers is in that place ; but 
no — has ever been erected to 
the memory of ſo 2 — a man 
nor can it be required to preferve 
his memory, ſince the aſtronom 
geographer, navigator, and politi 
arithmetician, muſt feel themſelves 
every day indebted to his inven- 
tions, and thus a monument is 
erected to the illuſtrious Napier, 
which * — — by 
time, or depreciated inge * 
nuity of others in the — departs 
ment, 
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Some PARTICULARS of the EARLIER YEARS of Cap- 
tain COOK's LIFE; with his CHARACTER, 


— From Dr. Kreyrs's Lirs of that celebrated Nav 16AToR,] 


0 APTAIN james Cook had 
no claim to diſtinction on 
account of the luſtre of his birth, 


or the dignity of his anceſtors. His 


father, James Cook, who from his 
diale& is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Northumbrian, was in the humble 
ſtation of a ſervant in huſbandry, 
and married a woman of the ſame 
rank with himſelf, whoſe Chriſtian 
name was Grace. Both of them 
were noted in their neighbourhood 
for their honeſty, ſobriety, and di- 
ligence. They firſt lived at a vil- 
lage called Morton, and then re- 
moved to Marton, another village 
in the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 
fituated in the high road from Giſ- 
brough, in Cleveland, to Stockton 
upon Tees, in the county of Dur- 
ham, at the diſtance of ſix miles 
from each of theſe towns. At Mar- 
ton captain Cook was born, on the 
27th of October, 1728 ; and, a- 
bly to the cuſtom of the vicar 
of the pariſh, whoſe practice it was 
to baptize infants ſoon after their 
birth, he was baptized on the 3d of 
November following. 
of nine children, all of whom are 
now dead, excepting a daughter, 
who married a fi an at Redcar. 
The firſt rudiments of young Cook's 
education were received by him at 
Marton, where he was taught to 
read by dame Walker, the ſchool- 
miſtreſs of the village. When he 
was — years of age, his father, 
in conſequence of the character he 
had obtained for induſtry, irugality, 
and {kill in huſbandry, had a li 


He was one- 


motion beſtowed upon hi 

hich was that of being * 
head ſervant, or hind, to a farm 
belonging to the late Thomas Scot. 
tow, eſq. called Airy Holme, near 
Great Ayton. To this place, there- 
fore, he removed with his family; 
and his ſon James, at.Mr. Scottow's 
expence, was put to a day-ſchool in 
Ayton, where he was inſtructed in 
writing, and in a few of the firſt 
rules of arithmetic. 

« Before he was thirteen years of 
age, he was bound an apprentice 
to Mr. William Saunderſon, a ha- 
berdaſher, or ſhopkeeper, at Staiths, 
a conſiderable fiſhing town, about 
ten miles north of Whitby. This 
1 however, was very 
unſuitable to Zeung Cook's diſpo- 
ſition. The fea was the object of 
his inclination ; and his paſſion for 
it could not avoid being ſtrength- 
ened by the ſituation of the town in 
which he was placed, and the man- 
ner of life of the perſons with 
whom he muſt frequently converſe. 
Some diſagreement having happen- 
ed between him and his maſter, he 
obtained his diſcharge, and ſoon at- 
ter bound himſelf for ſeven years 
to Meſſrs. John and Henry Walker. 
of Whitby, Quakers religious 
profeſſion, and principal owners of 
the 8 and of another 
veſſel, both of which were conſtant- 
ly employed in the coal-trade. The 
greateſt part of his apprenticeſhip 
was ſpent on board the Free-love. 
After he was out of his time he 
continued to ſerve in the coal ay 

office 
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other branches of trade (though 
chiefly in the former) in the capa- 
city of a common failor ; till, at 
length, he was raiſed to be mate 
of one of Mr. John Walker's ſhips. 
During this period it is not recol- 
lefted that he exhibited any thing 
very peculiar, either in his abilities 
or his conduct; though there can 
be no doubt but that he had gained 
z conſiderable degree of knowledge 
in the practical part of navigation, 
and that his attentive and ſagacious 
mind was laying up a ſtore of ob- 
ſcrvations which would be uſeful to 
him in future life, 

« In the ſpring of the year 1755, 
when hoſtilities broke out between 
England and France, and there was 
2 hot preſs for ſeamen, Mr. Cook 
happened to be in the river Thames 
with the ſhip to which he belonged. 
At firſt he concealed himſelf, to 
avoid being preſſed ; but reflecting 
that it wi Fi be difficult, notwith- 
ſtanding I his vigilance, to elude 
diſcovery or eſcape purſuit, he de- 
termined, upon farther conſidera- 
tion, to enter voluntarily into his 
majeſty's ſervice, and to take his 
future fortune in. the royal navy. 
Perhaps he had ſome prefage in his 
own mind, that by his activity and 
exertions he might riſe confiderably 
above his — ſituation. Ac- 
cordingly, he went to a rendezvous 
at Wapping, and entered with an 
officer of the Eagle man of war, a 
ſhip of ſixty guns, at that time 
commanded by captain Hamer. To 
this ſhip captain (now fir Hugh) 
Valliſer was appointed, in the month 
of October, 1755; and when he 
took the command, found in her 
James Cook, whom he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed to be an able, active, and 
diligent ſeaman, All the officers 
poke highly in his favour, and the 
2 was ſo well pleaſed with his 

aviour, that he gave him every 


encouragement which lay in his 


er. 

« In the courſe of ſome time, 
captain Palliſer received a letter 
from Mr. Oſbaldeſton, then mem- 
ber of parliament for Scarborough, 
acquainting him that ſeveral neigh- 
bours of his had ſolicited him to 
write in favour of one Cook, on 
board the captain's ſhip. They 
had heard that captain Palluſer had 
taken notice of him, and they re- 
queſted if he thought Cook deſerv- 
ing of it, that he would point out 
in what manner Mr. {defton 
might beſt contribute his aſſiſtance 
towards forwarding the young man's 
promotion. The captain, in his 
reply, did juſtice to Mr. Cook's me- 
rit ; but, as he had been only 2 
ſhort time in the navy, informed 
Mr, Otbaldefton that he could not 
be promoted as a commiſhon off- 
ccr. A maſter's warrant, captain 
Palliſer added, might perhaps be 

rocured for Mr. Cook, by which 

e would be raiſed to a ſtation that 
he was well qualified to difcharge 
with ability and credit. 

« Such a warrant he obtained 
on the icth of May, 175c, for 
the Grampus floop ; but the pro- 
per maſter having unexpectedly 
returned to her, the appointment 
did not take place. Four days af- 
ter he was made maſter of the Gar- 
land; when, upon enquiry, it was 
tound that he could not join her, 
as the ſhip had already failed. On 
the next day, the 15th of May, he 
was appointed to the Mercury. 
Theſe quick and ſucceſſive ap- 
pointments ſhew that his intereſt 
was ſtrong, and that the inten- 
tion to ſerve him was real and ef- 
tectual. 

© The deſtination of the Mer- 
cury was to North America, where 
ſhe joined the fleet under the com- 
mand of fir Charles Saunders, 

which, 
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which, in conjunction with the 
land- forces under General Wolfe, was 


engaged in the famous ſiege of 
Quebec. During that ſiege, a dif- 
ficult and dangerous ſervice was 
neceſſary to be performed. This 


was to take the ſoundings in the 


channel of the river St, Lawrence, 
between the iſland of Orleans and 
the north ſhore, directly in the 
front of the French fortified camp 
at Nontmorency and Beauport, in 
order to enable the admiral to place 
r againſt the enemy's batteries, 
to cover our army on a general 
attack, which the heroic Wolfe in- 
tended to make on the camp. Cap- 
tain Palliſer, in conſequence of his 
acquaintance with Mr. Cook's fa- 
ity and reſolution, recommend- 
ed him to the ſervice ; and he per- 
formed it in the moſt complete 
manner. In this buſineſs he was 
employed during the night time, 
for ſeveral nights together. At 
length he was diſcovered by the 
enemy, who collected a great num- 
ber of Indians and canoes, in a 
wood near the water-ſide, which 
were launched in the night, ſor the 
purpoſe of ſurrounding him and 
cutting him off. On this occaſion, 
he had a very narrow eſcape. He 
was obliged to run for it, and puſh- 
ed on Kore on the iſland of Or- 
leans, near the guard of the Eng- 
lith hoſpital. Some of the Indians 
entered at the ſtern of the boat, as 
Mr. Cook leaped out at the bow; 
and the boat, which was a barge 
belonging to one of the ſhips of 
war, was carried away in triumph. 
However, he furniſhed the admiral 


with as correct and complete a 


draught of the channel and ſound- 
ings as could have been made after 


bur countrymen were in poſſeſſion 
ef Qu:bec. Sir Hugh Palliſer has 


good reaſon to believe, that before 


this time Mr. Cook had ſcarcely 
ever uſed a pencil, and that he 
knew nothing of drawing. But 
ſuch was his capacity, that he ſpeedi. 
ly made himſelf maſter of every 
object to which he applied his at. 
tention, 

« Another important ſervice wx; 
performed by Mr. Cook while the 
fleet continued in the river of $t, 
Lawrence. The navigation of that 
river is exceedingly dithcult and ha- 
zardous. It was particularly ſo to 
the Engliſh, who were then in 2 
great meaſure ſtrangers to this part 
of North America, and who had 
no chart, on the correctneſ of 
which they could depend. It 
was, — Ei ordered by the 
admiral, that Mr. Cook ſhould be 
employed to ſurvey thoſe parts of 
the river, below Quebec, which 
navigators had experienced to be 
attended with iar difficulty and 
danger; and . the buſi- 
nei; with the ſame diligence aud 
{kill 3 he — a * | af- 
forded ſo happy a ſpecimen. When 
he had Enie = undertaking, 
his chart of the river St. Lawrence 


was publiſhed, with ſoundings and 


directions for ſailing in that river. 
Of the accuracy and utility of this 
chart it is ſuthcient to ſay, that it 
hath never ſince been found nece(- 
ſary to publiſh any other. One 
which has appeared in France s 
only a copy of our author's, on 2 
reduced . 
After the expedition at Que- 
bec, Mr. Cook, by warrant from 
lord Colvill, was appointed, on the 
22d of September, maſter of the 
Northumberland man of war, the 
ſhip in which his lordſhip ſtaid, in 
the following winter, as comme? 
dore, with the command of a ſqua- 
dron at Halifax. In this ſtation 
Mr. Cook's behaviour did not ” 
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Carcely 6 gain him the eſteem and friend- 
hat be hip of his commander. During 
But the leiſure which the ſeaſon of win- 
ſpeedi. WY ir afforded him, he employed his 
every time in the acquiſition of ſuch 
Us at: knowledge as eminently qualified 
him for future ſervice. It was at 

* Halifax that he firſt read Euclid, 
e the WW ind applied himlelf to the ſtudy of 
of St, ſtronomy and other branches of 
f that WW (ence. The books of which he 
d ha- had the aſſiſtance were few in num- 
% der; but his induſtry enabled hint 


to ſupply many defects, and to make 

2 progreſs far ſuperior to what 

could be ex rom the advan- 
he enjoyed. 

« While Mr. Cook was maſter of 


the the Northumberland under lord 
d be Wi Colvill, that ſhip came to New- 
on foundland, in September, 1762, to 


aſſt in the recapture of the iſland 


be trom the French, by the forces un- 
and der the command of lieutenant-co- 
uſt jonel Amherſt. When the iſland 
and was recovered, the Engliſh fleet 


af- ſtaid ſome days at Placentia, in or- 
der to put it in a more complete 


ng, ſtate of defence. During this time 
= Mr, Cook manifeſted a diligence in 


ſutveying the harbour and heights 
1 of the place, which arreſted the 
aotice of captain (now admiral) 
Graves, commander ot the Ante- 
| lope, and governor of Newfound- 
1 land, The governor was hence in- 
4 duced to aſk Cook a variety of 
: queſtions, from the anſwers to which 
; de was led to entertain a very ſa- 
vourable opinion of his abilities. 
This opinion was increaſed, the 
more he ſaw of Mr. Cook's con- 
duct; who, wherever they went, 
continued to diſplay the moſt un- 
remitting attention to every object 


coaſt,, and which was calculated to 
tacilitate the practice of navigation. 
The eſteem which captain Graves 
had conceived for him, was con- 


that related to the knowledge of the 


(11) 


firmed by the teſtimonies to his 
character that were given by all 
the othcers under whom he ſerv- 


ed. 

« In the latter end of 1762, Mr. 
Cook returned to England; and, 
on the 21ſt of December, in the 
ſame year, married, at Barking in 
Eflex, miſs Elizabeth Batts, an 
amiable and deſerving woman, who 
was juſtly entitled to, and enjoyed 
his tendereſt regard and affection. 
But his ſtat ion in life, and the high 
duties to which he was called, did 
not permit him to partake of ma- 
trimonial felicity without many and 
very long interruptions. i 

« Early in the year of 15643, af- 
ter the peace with France and Spai 
was concluded, it was determined 
that captain Graves ſhould go out 
again as governor of Newtound- 
land. As the country was very va- 
luable in a commergial view, and 
had been an object of t con- 
tention between the Englth a and the 
French, the captain obtained au 
eſtabliſhment for the ſurvey of its 
coalts ; which, however, he pro- 
cured with ſome ditliculty, becauſe 
the matter was not ſufficicntly un- 
derſtood by governmzuot at home. 
In conſidering the exe ution of the 
plan, Mr. Cook appeared to cap- 
tain Graves to be a very proper per- 
ſon for the 22 and pr 
were made to him, to which, not- 
withſtanding his recent marriage, 
he readily and prudently acceded. 

« At — of the ſeaſon, 7 
Cook returned to England, but di 
not long continue at home. In the 
beginning of the year 1764, his old 
170 * — and patron, fax 

u „was appointed go- 
— and commodore of Ne- 
foundland and Labradore; upon 
which occaſion he was glad to take 
Mr. Cook with him, it the fame 
capacity that he had ſuſtained 2 / 
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der captain Graves. Indeed, no 
man could have been found who 
was better qualified for finiſhing the 
deſign which had been begun in the 
preceding year. The charts of the 
coafts, in that part of North Ame- 
rica, were very erroneous; and it 
was highly neceſſary to the trade 
and navigation of his majeſty's ſub- 
jet, that new ones ſhould be form- 
ed, which would be more correct 
and uſeful. Accordingly, under the 
orders of commodore Palliſer, Mr. 
Cook was appointed on the 18th of 
April, 1764, marine-ſurveyor of 
Newfoundland and Labradore ; and 
he had a veſſel, the Grenville 
ſchooner, to attend him for that 
purpoſe. How well he execut- 
ed his commiſſion is known to 
every man _—_ with naviga- 
tion. 
wards publiſhed of the different 
ſurveys he had made, reflected great 
credit on his abilities and charac- 
ter, and the utility of them is uni- 
verſally acknowledged. It is un- 
derſtood, that, ſo far as Newfound- 
land is concerned, they were of 
conſiderable ſervice to the king's 
miniſters, in ſettling the terms of 


the laſt peace. 

2 Before captain Wallis and cap- 
tain Carteret had returned to Great 
Britain, another voyage was re- 
ſolved upon, for which the improve- 
ment of aſtronomical ſcience afford- 
ed the immediate occaſion. It hav- 
ing been calculated by aſtronomers, 
that a tranſit of Venus over the 
ſun's diſk would happen in 1769, 
it was judged that the beſt place for 
obſerving it would be in ſome part 
of the South Sea, either at the 
Marqueſas, or at one of thoſe iſlands 
which Taſman had called Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Middleburg, 
and which are now better known 
Ader the appellation of the Friend- 
ly Iſlands. This being a matter of 

| 5 | 


The charts which he after- 


eminent conſequence in aſtronothy 
and which extited the attention o 
foreign nations as well as of our 
own, the affair was taken up by 
the Royal Society, with the zeil 
which has always been diſplayed 
by that learned body for the ad. 
vancement of every branch of phi. 
loſophical ſcience, Accotdingly, 3 
long memorial was addreſſed to his 
majeſty, dated February 15th, 1768, 
8 the great importance 
of the object, together with the 
regard which had been paid to it 
by the principal courts of 1 Europe; 
and intreating, among other thing, 
that a veſſel might be ordered, at 
the expence of government, for the 
conveyance of tuitable perſons, to 
make the obſervation of the tranſit 
of Venus at one of the places be- 
fore mentioned, This memorial 
having been laid before the king by 
the earl of Shelburne, (now the 
marquis of Landſdown) one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, his 
majeſty graciouſly ſignified his plea- 
ſure to the lords commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, that they ſhould 

ovide a ſhip for carrying over 
uch obſervers as the Royal Tociet 
ſhould judge proper to ſend to the 
South Seas; and on the 3d of A. 
ril, Mr. Stephens informed the 
ociety, that a bark had been taken 
up for the purpoſe. 

„The gentleman who had ori- 
ginally been fixed upon to take the 
direction of the expedition, was 
Alexander Dalrymple, eſq. an emi- 
nent member of the Royal Society, 
and who, beſides poſſeſſing an accu- 
rate knowledge of aſtronomy, had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his enqui- 


ries into the geography of the South- 
ern oceans, — Fo collection 
he had publiſhed of ſeveral voyages 
to thoſe parts of the world. Mr. 
Dalrymple being ſenſible of the 
ditficulty, or rather 2 ; 

ty, 
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(hility, of carrying a ſhip through 


* inknown ſeas, the crew of which 
* y:re not ſubject to the military diſ- 
p by cipline of his majeſty's navy, he 
zeal nade it the condition of his going, 
layed thit he ſhould have a brevet com- 
> ad. nifion as captain of the veſſel, in 
phi. the ame manner as ſuch a commiſ- 
ly, 2 fon had been granted to Dr. Hal- 
his ley in his voyage of diſcovery. To 
708, this deman Edward Hawke, 
ance who was then at the head of the 
the amiralty, and who poſſeſſed more 
0 if of the ſpirit of his profeſſion than 
pe; either of education or ſcience, ab- 
ing, ſlutely refuſed to accede. He ſaid 
„ at u the board, that his conſcience 
- the would not allow him to truſt any 
„to ſip of his majeſty's to a perſon 
inſi who had not regularly been bred a 
be- ſaman., On being farther preſſed 
rial upon the ſubject, ſir Edward de- 
by clared, that he would ſuffer his right 
the hand to be cut off before he would 
the ſign any ſuch commiſſion. In this 
his he was, in ſome degree, juſtified by 
lea. the mutinous behaviour gf Halley's 
; of crew, who refuſed to acknowlege 
uld the legal authority of their com- 
ver maader, and involved him in a diſ- 
ety pute which was attended with per- 
the nicious conſequences. Mr. Dalrym- 


A- ple, on the other hand, was equal- 
ly ſteady in requiring a compliance 
with the terms he had propoſed. 
duch was the ſtate of things, when 
ri- Mr, Stephens, ſecretary to the ad- 


he miralty, whoſe diſcrimination of the 
28 numerous characters, with which 
li- by his ſtation he is converſant, re- 
Y, lects as much credit on his under- 
u- ſtanding, as his upright and able 
a0 conduct does on the office he has 


i- filed, for ſo many years, and under 
1 ſo many adminiſtrations, with ho- 
n nour to himſelf and advantage to 
the public, obſerved to the board, 
that, fince fir Edward Hawke and 


Mr, Dalrymple were equally inflex- 
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ible, no method remained but that 
of finding out another perſon capa - 
ble of the ſervice. He knew, he 
ſaid, a Mr. Cook, who had been 
employed as marine-ſurveyor of 
Newfoundland, who had been re- 
gularly educated in the navy, in 
which he was a maſter, and whom 
he judged to be fully qualified for 
the direction of the preſent under- 
taking. Mr. Stephens, at the ſame 
time, recommended it to the board, 
to take the opinion of fir Hugh 
Palliſer, who had lately been go- 
vernor of Newfoundland, and was 
intimately acquainted with Cook's 
character. Sir Hugh rejoiged in 
the opportunity of ſerving his 
friend. He ſtrengthened Mr. Ste- 
phens's recommendation to the ut- 
moſt of his power ; and added ma- 
ny _ in Mr. Cook's favour, 
ariſing from the icular know- 
ledge which he had of his abilities 
and merit. Accordingly, Mr. Cook 
was appointed to the command of 
the expedition by the lords of the 
admiralty ; and, on this occaſion, 
he was promoted to the rank of a 
lieutenant in the royal navy, his 
commiſſion bearing date on the 25th 
of May, 1768.” 

« From the relation that has been 
1 of captain Cook's courſe of 
ife, and of the important events 
in which he was engaged, my rea- 
ders cannot be ſtrangers to his ge- 
neral character. is, therefore, 
might be left to be collected from 
his actions, which are the beſt ex- 
hibitions of the great qualities of 
his mind. But, perhaps, were I 
not to endeavour to afford a fum- 
mary view of him in theſe reſpects, 
I might be thought to fail in that 
duty which I owe to the public on 
the preſent occaſion. 

« It cannot, I think, be denied, 
that genius belonged to _ 


Fig] 


Cook in an eminent degree. By 
genius I do not here underſtand 
imagination merely, or that power 
of culling the flowers of fancy which 

elights in; but an inven- 
— ; . mind full of reſources; 
and which, by its own native vi- 
gour, can ſuggeſt noble objects of 
purſuit, and the moſt effectual me- 
thods of attaining them. This fa- 
culty was poſſeſſed by our navigator 
in its full energy, as is evident from 
the uncommon ſagacity and pene- 
tration which he diſcovered in a vaſt 
variety of critical and difficult fitu- 
At tions. 

« To genius captain Cook added 
application, without which nothing 
very valuable or permanent can be 
accompliſhed, even by the brighteſt 
capacity, For an unremitting at- 
tention to whatever related to his 
profeſſion, he was diſtinguiſhed in 
early life. In every affair that was 
undertaken by him, his aſſiduity 
was without interruption, and with- 
out abatement. Wherever he came, 
he ſuffered nothing which was fit 
for a ſeamen to know or to prac- 
tife, to paſs unnoticed, or to eſcape 
his diligence. 

The genins and application of 
captain k were followed by a 

e extent of knowledge ; a know- 
ledge which, befides a conſummate 
acquamtance with navigation, com- 
prehended a number of other ſci- 
ences, In this reſpect, the ardour 
of his mind roſe above the diſad- 
vantages of a very confined educa- 
tion. His progreſs in the different 
branches of the mathematics, and 
particularly in aſtronomy, became 
ſo eminent, that, at length, he was 
able to-take the lead in making the 
neceſſary obſervations of this kind, 
in the courſe of his voya He 
attained, likewiſe, to ſuch a degree 
of proficiency in general learning, 
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and the art of compoſition, as to 
able to expreſs himſelf with a man 
clearnefs and propritty, and to U. 
come reſpectable as the narrator, ; 
well as the performer, of great a. 
tions. 

„Another thing, ſtrikingly con. 
ſpicuous in captain Cook, was the 

rſeverance with which he purſued 
the noble objects to which his life 
was devoted. This, indeed, wi; 
a moſt diſtinguiſhed feature in h. 
character: in this he ſcarcely ever 
had an equal, and never a ſuperior, 
Nothing could divert him from the 
points he aimed at; and he perſif. 
ed in the proſecution of them, 
through difficulties and obſtruction 
which would have deterred mind: 
of very conſiderable ſtrength and 
firmnels. 

« What enabled him to perſevere 
in all his mighty undertakings, was 
the invincible fortitude of his ſpirit 
Of this, inſtances without number 
occur in the accounts of his expe- 
ditions ; two of which I ſhall take 
the liberty of recalling to the atten- 
tion of my readers. The firſt i, 
the undaunted magnanimity with 
which he proſecuted his diſcoveries 
along the whole ſouth-eaſt coaſt of 
New Holland. Surrounded as he 
was with the greateſt poſſible dan. 
gers, ariſing from the perpetus| 
ſucreſſion of rocks, ſhoals, and 
breakers, and having a ſhip that 
was almoſt ſhaken to pieces by re- 
peated perils, his vigorous mind had 
a regard to nothing but what he 
thought was required of him by 
his duty to the 1 It will not 
be eaſy to find, in the hiſtory 0! 
navigation, a parallel example 0! 
courageous exertion. The other 


circumſtance I would refer to is the 
| bo:dneſs with which, in his ſecond 
voyage, after he leſt the Cape 0 
Good Hope, he puſhed forward in- 
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PARTICULARS of 
o unknown ſeas, and penetrated 


rough innumerable mountains 
and iſlands of ice, in the ſearch of a 


futhern continent. 
hunching into chaos: all was ob- 
furity, all was darkneſs. before 
him ; and no event can be com- 
— with it, excepting the — of 
lagelhaens, from the ſtraits which 
bear his name, into the Pacific 


Ocean. 

« The fortitude of captain Cook, 
being founded upon reaſon, and 
not upon inſtinct, was not an im- 

uous valour, but accompanied 
with complete ſelf- poſſeſſion. He 
was maſter of himſelf on every try 
ing occaſion, and ſeemed to be the 
more calm and collected, the ter 
vas the exigence of the caſe. In 
the moſt perilous ſituations, when 
our commander had given the pro- 

directions concerning what was 
to be done while he went to reſt, 
he could fleep, during the hours he 
had allotted to himſelf, with per- 
ect compoſure and ſoundneſs. No- 
thing could be a ſurer indication of 
an elevated mind ; of a mind that 
was entirely ſatisfied with itſelf, and 
with the meaſures it had taken. . 

« To all thete great qualities, 
— Cook added the moſt ami- 
able virtues. That it was impoſ- 
ible for any one to excel him in 
humanity, is apparent from his 
treatment of his men through all 
his voyages, and from his behavi- 
our to the natives of the countries 
which were diſcovered by him, 
The health, the convenience, and, 
as far as it could be admitted, the 
enjoyment of the ſeamen, were the 
conſtant objects of his attention; 
and he was anxiouſly ſolicitous to 
meliorate the condition of the in- 
habitants of the ſeveral iſlands and 
places which he viſited. With re- 


ard to their thieveries, he candidly 


It was like. 
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apologized for, and overlooked, 
many offences which others wonld 
have ſharply puniſhed ; and when 
he was laid under an indiſpenſable 
neceſſity of proceeding to any acts 
of ſeverity, he never exerted them 
without feeling much reluctance 
and concern. 

In the private relations of life, 
captain Cook was entitled to high 
commendation. He was excellent 
as a huſband and a father, and fin- 
cere and ſteady in his friendſhips : 
and to this it may be added, that 
he poſſeſſed that general ſobri 
and virtue of character, which wi 
always be found to conſtitute the- 
beſt ſecurity and ornament of every 
other moral qualification. 

« With the greateſt benevolence 
and humanity of diſpoſition, cap- 
tain Cook was occaſionally ſubje& 
to a haſtineſs of temper. This, 
which has been exaggerated by the 
few (and they are indeed few) wha 
are unfavourable to his memory, is 
acknowledged by his friends. It is 
mentioned both by captain King 
and Mr. Samwell, in their delinea+ 
tions of his character. Mr. Hay- 
ley, in one of his poems, calls him 
the mild Cook; but, perhaps, that 
is not the happieſt epithet which 
could have been applied to him, 
Mere mildneſs can ſcarcely be con- 
ſidered as the moſt prominent and 
diſtinftive feature in the mind of 2 
man, whoſe powers of underſtand- 
ing and of action were fo ſtrong 
and elevated, who had fuch im- 
menſe difficulties to ſtruggle with, 
and who muſt frequently have been 
called to the firmeſt exertions of 
authority and command. 

« Laſtly, captain Cook was dif- 
tinguithed by a pro which is 
almoſt univerſally the concomitant 
of truly great men, and that is, a 
fumplicity of manners, In conver- 

lation 


— — — —— 


ſation he was unaffected and unaſ- 
ſuming; rather backward in puſhing 
diſcourſe; but obliging and com- 
municative in his anſwers to thoſe 


who addreſſed him for the purpoſes 
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of information. It was not poflib!s 
that, in a mind conſtituted like his, 


ſuch a paltry quality as vanit 
find an exiſtence, — 


— 
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CHARACTER of FREDERICK HI. Kix of PRUSSIA, 


[From the Second Volume of Dr. Towsrs's MEmores of his Lire 


and Rei6N.] 


REDERICK, the third king 
F of Pruſſia, was in his perſon 
below the middle ſtature ; but his 
limbs were well formed, and he had 
a healthful and vigorous conſtitu- 
tion. The portraits of him, at dif- 
ferent lor of his life, exhibit 
a conſiderable diverſity of appear- 
ance. In his earlier years, he ſeems 
fo have poſſeſſed a handſome coun- 
tenance, and a graceſul figure ; but 
he was afterwards much altered by 
the perpetual fatigues that he under- 
went. In the latter part of his life, 
he ſtooped conſiderably in the ſhoul- 
ders ; and his head was almoſt con- 
ſtantly inclined on one fide. He 
was ſhort - ſighted; but he had fine 
blue eyes, full of vivacity and fire ; 
and his look was expreſſive of un- 
common keenneſs and penetration. 
His tone of voice was extremely 
clear and agreeable ; and he ſpoke 
ſeveral of the modern languages 
with eaſe and gracefulneſs. He 
talked much, and with great ſpright- 
lineſs, and excelled at repartee. In 
converſation, his features acquired 
a degree of animation, which no 
portraits could exhibit ; and though 
not generally fond of the company 
of women, he yet diſplayed great 
vivacity in converſing with ſuch 
ladies as were poſſeſſed of any ſupe- 
rior merit. His intellectual powers 


were great; and when we advert to 


his ſituation, and to the little care 
that had been taken of his educa- 
tion, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
his literary acquiſitions were conſi- 
derable. He had much general 
knowledge of the ſciences, and was 
extremely converſant with French 
writers in polite literature ; but he 
is ſaid to have been very imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the Latin lan- 
uage; and he acquired his know- 
ge of the great authors of anti- 
quity, both Greek and Roman, 
chiefly through the medium of 
French tranſlations, He was par- 
tial to the literature of France ; 
but, in the latter years of his lite, 
this partiality was much abated, 
His memory was uncommonly re- 
tentive ; and he recollected the faces 
af thoſe ſoldiers, who had ferved in 
his own regiment, when prince, 
more than forty years after. In 
his convivial hours, among his fa- 
vourites, he was chearful, a 
witty, and ſarcaſtic. But his rail- 
leries on thoſe, who were admit- 
ted to his familiarity, were often too 
biting ; though he ſometimes met 
with very ſmart retorts, and which 
he generally received with good hu- 
mour. | 
His conduct and character were 
very various, and at different times 
9 in a very different light. 
s predominant paſſion was the 
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Character of FREDERICK III. King of Pruſſa. [19] 


ye of lory; and this often led 
- to toſs. actions, which would 
«tend his fame, and excite the at- 
tention of mankind; rather than to 
thoſe which were dictated by virtue. 
He may be truly ſaid to have been 
covetous of fame: for he wiſhed to 
uaite in his own perſon the reputa- 
non of a great king, a wiſe legiſ- 
ator, an ——_ _ an * 
iſhed ral, a fine poet, an 
= enlightened iloſopher. But 
tough he loved fame more than 
virtue, and was more ſolicitous to 
extend his reputation, and to en- 
urge his dominions and his power, 
than to regulate his conduct by the 

inciples of juſtice and humanity ; 
5 vithed, notwithſtanding, for the 
praiſe of virtue, even when his actions 
rere in direct oppoſition to its clear- 
> dictates. Hence it aroſe, that 
his conduct was often variable and 
inconſiſtent; and that the ſame 
man ſometimes appeared an un- 
feeling tyrant, and at other times 
mild, gentle, and humane. 

One great object of his aim ap- 
pears always to have been, the ag- 
grandizement of his, dominions ; 
and in this he would probably have 
ſucceeded much more than he did, 
if his conduct, at the beginning of 
his reign, had not ſo — ex- 
cited the jealouſy and 2 enſion 
of his neighbours, an roduc- 
ed ſo formidable a confederacy 
againſt him. There is reaſon to 
delieve, that he had formed great 
ſchemes, which the number of his 
enemies prevented him from bei 
able to put in execution. Ha 
France and Ruſſia not united againſt 
bim, he might, perhaps, have to- 


tally cruſhed the houſe of Auſtria, 
overturncd the whole Germanic 
ſyſtem 


* Adtive, enterpriſing, indefatiga- 

ble, and intrepid, he kept his neigh- 

dours in continual alarm; and their 
17 8. ' 


* 


apprehenſions of him were the 
greater, becauſe he ſeemed ſcarcely 
to ſcruple any means that would 
effectuate his purpoſes. In the con- 
duct of his affairs, he poſſeſſed the 
moſt unremitting vigilance, the 
moſt unwearied induſtry, and the 
keeneſt ſagacity in ſeizing thoſe de- 
ciſive moments, which were the 
moſt favourable to the promotion 
of his views. At periods, and in 
ſituations, of uncommon difficulty, 
and uncommon danger, he diſplay- 
ed the higheſt degree of courage, 
aſtoniſhing preſence of mind, and 
the greateſt magnanimity. No dari- 
gers, no difficulties, no fatigy 

could deter him from the proſctu- 
tion of thoſe ſchemes, to which he 
was prompted by his ambition, and 
his love of fame. In attention to 
his army, to his government, and 
to the general concerns of his king- 
dom, he was probably the moſt in- 
defatigable prince that ever exiſted. 
Every department of government 


was under his own immediate in- 


ſpection; and the moſt minute 
rticulars of national domeſtic 

icy did not eſcape his obſervation, 

And, notwithſtanding the many 

faults in his character, there is the 

utmoſt reaſon to believe, that no 
rince then in the world employed 

o much time and attention as Fre- 


derick did, for the laſt twenty years 


of his life, in promoting the hap- 
pineſs of his 3 — the gene- 
ral proſperity of his dominions, ſo 
far as was conſiſtent with his mode 
of government, and with the main- 
tenance of his own power and au- 
thority. 

„% As he was born heir to a deſ- 

tic monarchy, and trained up 

m his infancy in military ideas, 
theſe circumſtances ought to be 
taken into conſideration in judging 
of his character. But with the 
taſte for literature, and the diſtin- 
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guiſhed talents that he poſſeſſed, he 
would probably have been a better 
man, and a better king, if he had 
not ſo early imbibed the pernicious 
ſcepticiſm of Voltaire. Though 
he wrote againſt Machiavel in his 
vouth, he yet * — to have 
adopted much Machiavelian policy; 
and, on many occaſions, his con- 
duct appea to be more charac- 
terized by craft and ſubtilty than 
by generoſity or true dignity of 
mind. The caſe of baron 
his treatment of the inhabitants of 
Saxony, and other inſtances, alſo 
afford evidence of too convinoing a 
nature, that he could occaſtonally 
be guilty of great cruelty. 

« His talents as a general were 
of the very higheſt order. In this 
character, he was eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by the rapidity of his 
marches, his {kill in the art of en- 
campment, and the dexterity of his 
manceuvres ; by the, fertility of his 
As ig 2nd his extenſive know- 
ledge of military ſcience; and by 
the promptitude with which he 
availed himfelf, even in the heat of 
action, of every circumſtance that 
could be turned to his advantage. 
He was ſometimes chargeable with 
raſhneſs; but it was in thoſe caſes, 
in which he had ome important ob- 


renck, 
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ject in view, for the promotion of 
his general deſigns; and, in ſuch 
cafes, he facrificed the lives of his 
men with a readineſs that reflected 
ne honour on his character. 

„Though naturally and general. 
ly parſimonious, he was occaſion- 
ally magnificent and liberal. He 
was alſo kind to his domeſtics, it 
they properly diſcharged the duties 
of their ſtations; and manifeſted a 
great attachment to ſome of his ge- 
nerals, and others whom he favour- 
ed with his friendſhip. His love of 
muſic accompanied him through 
life ; and, except at thofe times when 
the circumſtances of war, or other 
affairs of importance, rendered it 
impracticable, he attended his con- 
certs with almoſt as much uniform- 
ity and exactneſs as his military 
reviews. His ableſt muſical per- 
formers were with him in the camp; 
and in his moſt active and buſy 
campaigns, he always devoted ſome 
time to muſical performances, and 
to the purſuits of With 
all his faults, he was undoubtedly a 
great king, poſſeſſed of very ſplen- 
did qualities; and, indeed, one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed and extraor- 
dinary princes, of whom the record: 
of _—_ have preſerved to us an) 
memorial.“ 
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From the Second Volume of Sir Jous DatRVvurrz's Memo ts of 
| GREAT BraTAIN,] 


10 Tz portrait of king Wil- 

liam is eaſily drawn, be- 
cauſe it conſiſts of three broad lines, 
fiimplicity, utility, and juſt pride of 
character; three qualities that com- 
poſe the ery was of Socrates, 


which whoever follows, will paſi 
with ſucceſs and honour through 
private life. But it is a portrait 
that ſhould be much more ſtudied, 
examined, and imitated by men in 
public life, and above all by Britiſh 

| princes ; 


m-_ ©@, oy or ws» ©, my 
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rinces; for in proportion as theſe 
:{ ſhall imitate king William, in the 
expanſion of his mind to the love 
of religious toleration, that faireſt 
tower of cultivated humanity “; 
in his openneſs and ſincerity to his 
ſubjects, in public and in private, 
his mercy to his enemies, his tem- 

rto his oppoſers, and the warmth, 
teadinefs and even partiality of his 
private friendſhips ; . inis fortitude 
zainſt misfortune, moderation dur- 
ing proſperity, and teadineſs to take 
advantage ot accident, and yet to 
give way to it; in his application 
to public buſineſs, without pretend- 
ing ſingly to direct what can be 
done with difficulty even by num- 
bers; in his yielding to parties in a 
country full of party; in order to 
recover them, inſtead of combating, 
and thereby loſing them for ever ; 
in his ſcorning to court popularity 
by his manners, when conſcious that 
he could make it follow him by his 
ations ; in his employing men of 
talents in his ſervice wherever he 
could find them, even when he liked 
neither their perſons nor their prin- 
ciples ; and even in his love of hunt- 
ing, wine, and good fellowſhip with 
his ſelect friends, they will be glo- 
rious and happy. And, on the 
other hand, in proportion as they 
ſhall imitate the crooked' politics of 
the firſt and third prince, or the 
violent politics of the ſecond and 
fourth prince of the Stuart race, or 
the ſelfiſh and unfeeling indifference 
too common to thoſe who are ele- 
vated above the reſt of human kind, 
their reigns will be inglorious to 
them, and to their people unhap- 


py. 
« Some maliciouſly obſerved up- 


In the diſpute in Scotland at the Revolution, whether Epiſt 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, king William's inſtruction to the duke of 
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.on his death, that the horſe from 


which he felt, had been formerly the 
charger of the unſortunate fir 
_ Fenwick, for whoſe death the 

ing had been blamed. But the 
more generous remembered, and re- 
counted then, or ſincr, That to 
« king William, the firſt act of to- 
« Jeration, known in the hiſtory of 
“ England, is due, and which was 
% not followed by a ſccond, till the 
« reign of his preſent majeſty, and 
« the adminiſtration of lord North: 
« that it was he who erected the 
„bank of England; he who gave 
66 w_ to the public credit of Eng- 
« land; he who eſtabliſhed the Eaſt 
« India company of England on a 
« firm baſis; he who ſettled the fa- 
* mily of Hanover on the throne 
« of England, although he knew 
„well (of which I have ſeen certain 
evidence) that the firſt of that fa- 
% mily, whom he deſtined to the 
« ſucceſſion, the electreſs Sophia, 
« was no friend to him; he who 
receiving much bad uſage from 
the nation which he had ſaved, 
& bore it all, ſteady to the great ge- 
© neral good, unfeeling only to the 
„injuries done to himſelf ; he who, 
© when obliged to injure the rela- 
„tions of nature, in order to ſave 
« liberty, the Proteſtant religion, 
England, Holland, and all Eu- 
rope, —_ France, endeavoured 
to repair that injury by intended 
« kindnefſes to king James's queen, 
« and to king James's ſon ; he who, 
« of the only three free nations then 
« on earth, the Swifs, Dutch, and 
« Engliſh, ſaved the liberties of 
«two; he, in fine, to whom man- 
« kind Owe the ſingular ſpectucle of 
« a monarchy, in which the mo- 


or Preſbytery 
ileon, his coto- 


miſſioner to Parliament, — good people of Scotland have whatever form 


of church goverumeut they 
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« narch derives a degree of great- 
* neſs and ſecurity from the free- 
„dom of his people, which treaſures 
« and arms cannot beſtow on other 
« princes ; and that at a time when 
„ military governments are extend- 
„ing their ſtrides over every other 
part of Europe, there is ſtill one 
„ country left, in which it is worth 
the while of a man to wiſh to 
« live.” And, attending to events 
which immediately preceded the 
cloſe of his life, they obſerved, 
„That the laſt treaty which he 
e ſigned, was the ſecond grand al- 
« liznce: that the laſt appointment 
& which he made of a general and 
& ambaſſador to conduct that alli- 
„ ance, was of the earl of Marlbo- 
& rough, becauſe he knew the ſu- 
« periority of his talents for war 


and negociation, though he liked 


* not the man, and had received 
deep injuries from him: that the 


« Jaſt charter which he was to have 
6 ſigned, and which was ſigned by 
„his ſucceſſor, immediately after 
„ his death, was the charter unit. 
ing the two Eaſt India companic 
© into the prefent great one: that 
„ the haſt act of parliament which 
che: paſſed, completed the ſecurity 
of the Hanover ſucceſſion, often 
o preſſed for by him before: that 
the laſt meſſage which he ſent to 
« parhament, when he was in a 
manner expiring, five days beſore 
« his death, was to recommend an 
union, twice recommended by kim 
« to parhament before, between the 
« two parts of the ifland, which 
„doubled the ſtrength of both, by 
te diſabling their enemies to make 
„ advantage of their diſſenſions: 
„and that his laſt ſpeech to parlia- 
„ment, was one of the nobleſt that 
« ever was ſpoke by a Brnith 
prince.“ 
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| {From the IVth Volume of Mr. G1z2on's HisTory of the Deciixe 


and FALL of the Roman Emrire.] 


HE chair of St. Peter was 


filled under the reign of 


Maurice by the firſt and greateſt of 
is grand- 
father Felix had himſelf been pope, 


and as the biſhops were already 


bound by the law of celibacy, his 
conſecration muſt have been pre- 
ceded by the death of his wife. 
The nts of Gregory, Sylvia, 
and rdian, were the nobleſt of 


the ſenate and the moſt pow of the 
e 


church of Rome; his female rela- 
tions were numbered among the 
ſaints and virgins; and his own fi- 
gure with thoſe of his father and 


mother were repreſented near three 
hundred years in a family portrait, 
which he offered to the monaſtery 
of St. Andrew. The deſign and 
oven as. of this picture ford an 
honourable teſtimony, that the art 
of painting was cultivated by the 
Italians of the ſixth century; but 
the moſt abject ideas muſt be en- 
tertained of their taſte and learn- 
ing,. fince the epiſtles of Gregory, 
his ſermons, and his dialogues, are 
the work of a man who was ſecond 
in erudition to none of his contem- 
raries: his birth and abilities had 
raiſed him to the office of prefect 
o 
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of the city, and he enjoyed the me- 
rit of renouncing the pomp and va- 
nities of this world. His ample pa- 
trimony was dedicated to the foun- 
dation of ſeven monaſteries, one in 
Rome, and fix in Sicily ; and it was 
the wiſh of Gregory that he might 
de unknown in this life, and glori- 
ous only in the next. Vet his de- 
rotion, and it might be ſincere, 
rſued the path which would have 
— choſen by a crafty and ambi- 
tious ſtateſman, The talents of“ 
Gregory, and the ſplendour which 
accompanied his retreat, rendered 
him dear and ufeful to the church ; 
and implicit obedience has been al- 
ways inculcated as the firſt duty of 
a monk. As ſoon as he had re- 
ceived the character of deacon, Gre- 
gory was ſent to reſide at the By- 
zantine court, the nuncio or miniſ- 
ter of the apoſtolic ſee; and he 
boldly aſſumed, in the name of St. 
Peter, a tone of independent dig- 
nity, which would have been cri- 
minal and dangerous in the moſt 
illuſtrious layman of the empire. 
He returned to Rome with a juſt 
thcreaſe of reputation, and after a 
ſhort exerciſe of the monaſtic vir- 
tues, he was dragged from the _ 
iter to the papal throne, by the 
unanimous voice of the clergy, the 
ſenate, and the people. He alone 
reſiſted, or ſeemed to refiſt, his own 
elevation; and his humble petition, 
that Maurice would be pkaſed to 
rexet the choice of the Romans, 
could only ſerve to exalt his charac- 
ter in the eyes of the emperor and 
the public. When the fatal man- 
date was proclaimed, Gregory ſoli- 
cited the aid of ſome friendly mer- 
chants to convey him in a baſket be- 
yond the gates of Rome, and mo- 
deſtly concealed himſelf ſome days 
among the woods and mountains, 
till his retreat was diſcovered, as is 
faid, by a celeſtial light, 


The pontificate of G the 
Great, which laſted — ar 
ſix months and ten days, is one of 
the moſt edifying periods of the 
hiſtory of the church. His virtues, 
and even his faults, a ſingular mix- 
ture of ſimplicity and cunning, of 
— and humility, of ſenſe and 
uperſtition, were happily ſuited to 
his ſtation, and to the temper of the 
times. In his rival, the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople he condemned 
the anti-chriſtian title of univerſal 
biſhop, which the ſuccefſor of St. 
Peter was too haughty to concede, 
and too feeble to aſſume ; and the 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of Gregory 
was confined to the triple character 
of biſhop of Rome, primate of 
Italy, and apoſtle of the Weſt. 
He frequently aſcended the pulpit, 
and kindled, by his rude though 
pathetic eloquence, the congenial 
paſſions of his audience: the lan- 

age of the Jewiſh prophets was 
0 4 | and applied, and the 
minds of a people, depreſſed by 
their preſent calamities, were di- 
reed to the hopes and fears of the 
inviſible world. His precepts and 
example defined the model of tte 
Roman liturgy ; the diſtribution cf 
the pariſhes, the calendar of feſli- 
vals, the order of proceſſions, the 
ſervice of the vriefls and deacons, 
the variety and change of ſacerdotal 
arments. Till the Tait days of his 
life, he officiated in the canon cf 


the maſs, which continued above 


three hours; the Gregorian chant 
has preſerved the vocal and inſtrr- 
meutal muſic of the theatre, and 


the rough voices of the barbariars 


attempted to imitate the melody of 
the Roman ſchoo]. Experience had 
ſhewn them the efficacy of theſe to- 
lemn and pompous rites, to ſoothe 
the diſtreſs, to confirm the faith, to 
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gar, and he readily forgave their 


tendency to promote the reign of 

rieſthood 2nd ſuperſtition, The 
Filho s of Italy and the adjacent 
iſlands acknowledged the Roman 
pn as their ſpecial metropolitan. 


ven the exjſtence, the union, or 


the tranſlation of epiſcopa] ſeats, 


was decided by Eis abſolute diſcre- 
tion: and his ſucce{sful inroads into 
the provinces of Greece, of Spain, 


and of Gaul, might counteuance - 


the more lofty pretenſions of 1uc- 
ceeding popes. He interpoſed to 
prevent the abuſes of popular elec- 
tions; his jealous care maintained 
the purity of faith and diſcipline, 
and the apoſtolic ſhepherd athdu- 
ouſly watched over the faith and 
diſcipline of the ſubordinate paſtors. 
Under his rei.n, the Arians of Italy 


and Spain were reconciled to the 
' Catholic church, and the conqueſt 


of Britain reflects leſs glory on the 
name of Czizr than on that of 
Gregory I. Izitead of fix legions, 
forty monks were embarked for that 
diſtant iſland, and the pontiff la- 
mented the auſtere duties which 
forbade him to partake the perils of 
their ſpiritual warfare, In leſs than 
two years he could announce to the 
archbiſhop of Alcxandria, that they 
had baptiſed the King of Kent with 
ten thouſand of his Anglo-Saxons, 
and that the Roman miſlionaries, 
like thoſe of the primitive church, 
were armed only with ſpiritual and 
ſupernatural powers, The credu- 
lity or the prudence of Gregory was 
always diſpoſcd to confirm the truths 
of religion by the evidence of ghoſts, 
miracles, and reſurrections; and poſ- 
terity has paid to his memory the 
ſame tr.butc, which he freely grant- 
ed to the virtue of his own or the 
preceding generation. The ccoleſ- 
tial honours have been liberally be- 
ſtowed by the atithority of the 
pope*®, but Gregory is the laſt of 


their ow. a order whom they haue 
preſume. to inſcribe in the calendar 
of ſaints, 

„Their temporal power inſe. 
ſibly aroſe _ the alamities I 
the times: and the Roman biſho 
who have deluged Europe and Afi 
with blood, were compelled to reign 
as the miniſters of charity and peace, 
I. The church of Rome, as it ha; 
been formerly obſerved, was endow. 
cd with ample potleitions in Italy, 
Sicily, and the more diſtant pro- 
vinces ; and her agents, who wete 
commonly tubdeacons, had acquir- 


ed a civil, and even criminal, juriſ- 


diction over their tenants and huf- 
bandmen. The ſucceſſor of ++, 
Peter adminiſtered his patrimo1y 
with the temper of a vigilant and 
moderate landJord ; and the epiſtle; 
of Gregory are filled with falutary 


inſtructions to abſtain from doubt- 


ful or vexatious lau- ſuits; to pre- 
ſerve the integrity of weights and 
meaſures; to grant every reaſon- 
able delay, and to rednce the capi- 
tation of the ſlaves of the glebe, 
who purchaſed the right of mar- 
riage by the payment of an arbi- 
trary fine. The rent or the pro- 
duce of theſe eſtates was tranſport- 
ed to the mouth of the Tyber, at 
the riſk and expence of the pope : 
in the uſe of wealth, he acted like 
a faithful ſteward of the _— 
the poor, and liberally applicd to 
1 the ierkaufdlble re- 
ſources of abſtinence and order. 
The voluminous account of his re- 
ceipts and diſburſements was kept 
above three hundred years in the 
Lateran, as the model of Chriſtian 
ceconomy. On the four great feſti- 
vals; he divided their quarterly al- 
lowance to the clergy, to his domeſ- 
tics, to the monaſteries, the churches, 
the places of burial, the alms-houſes, 
and the hoſpitals of Rome, and the 


reſt of the dioceſe, On the — 
; 


day of every month, he diſtributed 

hae to the poor, according to the ſea- 
nder ſon, their ſtated portion of corn, 
wine, cheeſe, vegetables, oil, fiſh, 

ſep. freſh proviſions, clothes, and mo- 
h of - and his treaſurers were conti- 
y nually ſummoned to. ſatisfy, in his 
_ name, the extraordinary demands of 
* indigence and merit. The inſtant 
Tn diftreſs of the ſick and helpleſs, of 
x ſtrangers and pilgrims, was relieved 
Wa by the bounty of each day, and of 
ly, every hour; nor would the pontitf 
+4 indulge himſelf in a frugal repaſt, 
dere till he had ſent the diſhes from his 
_ own table to ſome objects deſerving 
50 of his compaſſion. The miſery of 
T the times had reduced the nobles 

7 and matrons of Rome to accept, 
* without a bluſh, the benevolence af 
1 | the church : three thouſand virgins 
4 y received their food and raiment from 
» the hand of their benefaftor; and 

as { many biſhops of Italy eſcaped from 
ah the Barbarlans to the hoſpitable 


op threſhold. of the Vatican. Gregory 
« | night Juſſiy be ſtyled the father of 
b. bis cauntry ;. and ſuch was the ex- 
41 treme 1 of his conſcience, 
hi. that, for the death of a Deggar who 
had periſhed. in the ſtreets, he inter- 


S difted himſelf daring ſeveral days 
1 from the exerciſe of the ſacerdotal 
functions. IT, The misfortunes of 
* Rome involved the apoſtolical paſtor 
a 1 in the buſineſs of peace and war; and 
* it might be doybtful to himſelf, whe- 
1 ther piety or ambition e. ted him 
v toſ upply the, place of his abſent ſove- 
Ki: reign, Gregory awakened the empe- 

ror from a — ſlumber, expoſed the 


ed that the veterans were withdrawn 
from Rome for the defenge of Spo- 
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ſword of t 


guilt or incapacity of the exarch | 
and his inferior miniſters, complain- 


leto, encou the Italians. to 
guard their cities and altars; and 
condeſcended, in the criſis of dan- 
er, to name the tribunes, and to 
irect the operations of the 
cial troops. But the martial ſpirit 
of the pope was checked by the 
ſcruples of humanity and religion : 
the -impoſition of tribute, though 
it was employed in the Italian war, 
he freely condemned as odious and 
oppreflive ; whilſt, he protected a- 
gainſt the imperial edicts, the pious 
cowardice of the ſoldiers who de- 


ſerted a military for a monaſtic life. 


If we may. credit his own declara- 
tions, it would have been eaſy for 
Gregory to exterminate the Lom- 
bards by their - domeſtic factions, 
without leaving a king, a duke, or 
a count, to ſave that unfortunate 
nation from the vengeance of their 
foes. As a Chriſtian biſhop, he 
preferred the falutary offices of 
peace ; his mediation agpeaſed the 


tumult of arms; but was too 
conſcious of the arts of the Greeks, 
and the paſſions, of the Lombards, 


to engage his ſacred promiſe for the 
obſervance. of the truce, Diſap- 
pointed in 'the hope of a general 
and laſting treaty, he preſumed. to 
fave his country. without the conſent 
of the emperar pt the exarch. The 
enemy was ſuſpe 
over Rome; it was averted. by. the 


mild eloquence and ſeaſonable gifts 


of the pontiff, who commanded the 
reſpect of heretics. and Barbarians. 
The merits of Gregory were treat- 
ed by the Byzantine- court with 
reproach and, inſult; but in the at- 


tachment of a gratefu] people, be 
found the „ 4 iti: 


Citizen, 
and the beſt right of a ſovergign,”? 
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© Some ACCOUNT of the Rei of CHARLEMAGNE, 


[From the fame Work, Vol. V.] 


"66 E appellation of great has 
f been often beftowed and 
ſometimes deſerved, 'but Charle- 
magne is the only prince in whoſe 
favour the title A been indiſſolu- 
bly blended with the name. That 
name, with the addition of ſaint, 
is inſerted in the Roman calendar; 
and the faint, by a rare felicity, is 
crowned with the praiſes of the hif- 
torians and philoſs hers of an en- 
lightened age. His rea! merit 
doubtleſs enhanced by the barbar- 
1ſm of the nation and the times from 
rent magnitude of an object is like- 
wiſe enlarged by an unequal com- 
3 ; and the ruins of Palmyra 
rive a caſual ſplendor from the 


ſert. Without injuſtice to his fame, 


I may diſcern ſome blemiſhes in the 


ſanctity and greatnefs of the reſtorer 


of the Weſtern empire. Of his mo- 

ral virtues, chaſtity is not the moſt 

conſpicuous : but the Prue happi- 
i 


neſs could not be materially injured 


by his nine wives ot concubines, 


the various indulgence of meaner 
the mul - 


ſtowed on the church, and the long 
celibacy and licentious manners of 
his daughters, whom the father was 


ſuſpected of loving with too fond a 
Paflton. - I ſhall be ſcarcely permit- 
fed to accuſe the ambition ef a con- 
queror; but in a day of equal re- 


tribution, the ſons of his brother 
Carloman, the Merovingian princes 
of Aquitain, and the four thouſand 


' five hundred Saxons who were be- 
headed on the ſame ſpot, would 


have — to alledge againſt 
the juſtice and umanity of Charle- 


magne. His treatment of the van. 
quithed Saxons was an abuſe of the 
right of conqueſt ; Its laws were 
not leſs ſanguinary than his arms, 


and in the diſcuſſion of his motives, 


whatever is ſabſtrafted from bigotry 
muſt be imputed to temper. The 


ſedentary reader is amazed by hi 


inceſſant activity of mind and body; 
and his ſubjects and enemies were 
nat leſs aſtoniſhed at his ſudden 
preſence, at the moment when they 

heved him at the moſt diſtant ex- 
tremity of the empire; neither 
peace nor war, nor ſummer nor 
winter, were a ſeaſon of repoſe; 
and our fancy cannot eaſily recon- 
cile the annals of his reign with the 


geography of his expeditions. But 
nakedneſs of the 3 de- s 2A 722 


was a national rather 
than a rſonal virtue ; the vagrant 
life of a Frank was ſpent. in the 
chace, in pilgrimage, in military 
adventures; and the journies of 


Charlemagne were diſtinguiſhed on- 


by a more numerous train and a 


more important putpoſe. His mi- 
. 


litary renoun m ed by the 
ſcrutiny of his troops, his enemies, 
and his actions. Alexander con- 

uered with the arms of Philip, but 

e two heroes who preceded Charle- 
magne, bequeathed him their name, 
their examples, and the ug emer 
of their victories. "At the head of 
his veteran and ſuperior armies, he 
oppreſſed the ſavage or degenerate 
nations, who were incapable of con- 
federating for their common ſafety : 
nor did he ever encounter an equal 


antagoniſt in numbers, in diſcipline, 


or in arms. The ſcience of war has 
been loſt and revived with the arts 
of peace; but his campaigns are not 
illuſtrated by any ſiege or battle, 


ot 
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of ſingular difficulty and ſuceeſs; 
and he might behold, with envy, 
the Saracen trophies of his grand- 
ather. After his Spaniſh expedi- 
tion, his rear-guard was defeated in 
the Pyrenæan mountains; and the 
fldiers, whoſe ſituation was irre- 
rierable and whoſe valour was uſe- 
Lf, might accuſe, with their laſt 
death, the want of ſkill or caution 
of their general, I touch with re- 
verence the laws of Charlemagne, 
ſo highly applauded by a reſpectable 
judge. They compoſe not a ſyſtem, 
but a ſeries, of occaſional and mi- 
nute edits, for the correction of 
abuſes, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care 
of his poultry, and even the fale 
of his eggs. He wiſhed to improve 
the laws and the character of the 
Franks ; and his attempts, however 
feeble and imperfect, are deſerving 
of praiſe: the inveterate evils of 
the times were ſuſpended or molli- 
fed by his government ; but in his 
inſtitutions I can ſeldom diſcover 
the general views and the immortal 
ſpirit of a legiſlator, who ſurvives 
himſelf for the benefit of poſterity. 
The union and ſtabilit his em- 
pire depended on the life of a ſingle 
man : he imitated the dangerous 
practice of dividing his kingdoms 


when he was ſtripped and degraded 
dy the biſhops, might accuſe, in ſome 
meaſure, the imprudence of his fa- 
ther. His laus enforced the impo- 
ſition of tythes, becauſe the dæmons 
had proclaimed in the air that the 
default of payment had been the 
cauſe of the laſt ſcarcity. The lite- 
rary merits of Charlemagne are at- 
teſted by the: foundation of ſchools, 
the introduction of arts, the works 
which were publiſhed 'in his name, 
and his familiar connection with the 
ſubjects and ſtrangers who he in- 
vited to his court to educate both 
the prince and people. His own 
ſtudies were tardy, laborious; and 
imperfect; if he ſpoke Latin, and 
underſtood Greek, he derived the 
rudiments of knowledge from con · 
verſation rather than from books ; 
and, in his mature age, the empe- 
ror ſtrove to acquire the practice of 
writing, which every peaſant now 
learns in his infancy. The gram- 
mar and logic, the muſic and aſtro- 
nomy, of the times, were only cul- 
tivated as the handmaids of ſuper- 
ſtition ; but the curioſity of the 
human mind muſt ultimately tend 
to its improvement, and the en- 
couragement of learning reflects the 

ureſt and moſt luſtre on 

e character of C 2 The 

ignity of his perſon, the length of 


among his ſons ; and after his nu- digni 


merous diets, the whole conſtitu- 
tion was left to fluctuate between 
the diforders of anarchy and deſpot- 
iſm. His eſteem for the piety and 
knowledge of the clergy tempted 
him to entruſt that afpiring order 
with temporal dominion and civil 
juriſdiction; and his fon Lewis, 


his reign, the proſperity of his arms, 
the vigour of his government, and 
the ' reverence of diſtant nations, 
diſtinguiſh him from the royal 

d; and Europe dates a new 
æra from his ion of the 
Weſtern empire 
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The CHARACTER and PRI 


VATE LIFE of MAHOMET. 


[From the ſame Volume.}. 


00 N concluſion of the liſe 
of Mahomet, it may per- 


haps be R that I ſhould ba- 


lance his s and virtues, that I 
ſhould decide whether the title of 
enthuſiaſt ar ĩimpoſtor more proper- 
ly belongs to that extraordinary 
man. Had I been intimately con- 
verfant wirh the ſon of Abdallah, 
the taſk would ſtill be difficult, and 
the ſucceſs uncertain: at the diſtance 
of twelve centuries, I darkly con- 
template: his: ſhade through a cloud 
of religious incenſe; Aid could 1 
_ truly: delineate the portrait of an 
hour, the fleeting reſemblance would 
not .appty to the ſolitary of 
.mount ind) 60 the preacher of 
Mecca, and to the' conqueror of 
Arabia. The authar of a mighty 
revolution appears to have been en- 
dowed with a pious and —— 5p 
tive diſpoſition: ſo ſoon as marriage 
had raiſed him above preſſure 
of want, he avaided the paths of 
ambition and avarice; and till the 

age of farty, he lived with inno- 

cence, ''ind would have died with- 

out a name. Thie unity of God is 

an idea moſt. congenial to nature 

and reaſon ; andi alight converſa- 

tion with the | Jews and Chriſtians 

would teach him ito defpiſe and de- 

teſd the idolatry of Mecca. It was 

the duty of a man and a citizen to 

— the doctrine of ion, to 

reſcue his country from the domi- 

nion of ſin and error. The ener 

of a mind inceſſantly bent on the 

ſame object, would convert a gene- 

ral obligation into a particular call; 

the warm ſuggeſtions of the under- 

ſtanding, or the fancy, would be 

felt as the inſpirations of heaven ; 


the labour of thought would expire 


in rapture and viſion; and the in. 
ward ſenſation, the inviſible moni. 
tor, would be deſcribed with the 
form and attributes of an angel of 
God, From enthuſiaſm to impoſ. 
ture, the ſtep: is perilous and flip. 
pery : the demon of Socrates afford; 
a memorable inſtance, how a wife 
man may deceive himſelf, how 2 
good man may deceive others, hoy 
the conſeience may ſlumber in a 
mixed and middle ſtate between {lf. 
illuſion and voluntary fraud. Cha- 
rity may believe that the original 
motives of Mahomet were thoſe of 
pure and genuine benevolence ; but 
a human miſſionary is incapable of 
cheriſhing the obſtinate unbelievers 
who reject his claims, deſpiſe hi 
arguments, and perſecute his life; 
he might forgive his perſonal ad- 
verſaries, he may lawfully hate the 
enemies of God ; the. ſtern paſſions 
of pride and revenge were kindled 
in the boſom of Mahomet, and he 
ſighed, like the prophet of Nineveb, 
for the ion of the rebels 
whom he had condemned. The 
injuſtice of. Mecca, and the choice 
Medina; transformed the citizen 
into a prince, the humble preacher 
into the leader of -armies ; but his 
ſword was conſecrated by the exan- 
ple of the ſaints; and the ſame 
| who afflicts a ſinful world with 
PII and earthquakes, might 
inſpire for their converſion or chaſ- 
tiſement the valour of his ſervants. 
In the exerciſe of political govern- 
ment, he was compelled to abate of 
the ſtern rigour of fanaticiſm, to 
comply in ſome meafure with the 
ejudices and paſſions of his fol- 
owers, and to employ even the 


vices of mankind as the inſtruments 
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o their ſalvation. The uſe of 
aud and perfidy, of cruelty and 
injuſtice, were often ſubſervient to 
the propagation of the faith; and 


the in Mahomet commended or approved 
moni the aſlaſſinat ion of the Jews and ido- 
th the eters who had efcaped from the 
ngel of feld of battle. By the repetition 
impoſ. of ſuch acts, the character of Ma- 
d flip. homet muſt have been graduall 

affords fained; and the influence of fach 
4 wife raicious habits would be poorly 
ow 2 compenſated by the practice of the 
„ hoy onal and ſocial virtues which 


ae neceſſary to maintain the 12 
tation of a prophet among his ſec- 


Ch. taries and friends, Of his laſt years, 
gina! ambition was the ruling paſſion ; 
fe of and a politician will ſuſpect, that he 


ſecretly ſmiled (the victorious im- 
le of poſtor!) at the enthuſiaſm of his 
evers youth and the credulity of his pro- 
- bi ſelytes. A philoſopher will obſerve, 
that their credulity and his ſucceſs, 
would tend more ſtrongly to fortify 
the aſſurance of his divine miſſion, 
that his intereſt and religion were 
inſeparably connected, and that his 
conſcience would be ſoothed by the 

rſuaſion, that he alone was ab- 
olved by the Deity from the obli- 
ation of poſitive and moral laws. 
{ he retained any veſtige of his na- 
tive innocence, the ſins of Mahomet 
may be allowed as an evidence of 
his ſincerity. In the ſupport of 
truth, the arts of fraud and fiftion 
may be deemed leſs criminal; and 
he would have ſtarted at the foul- 
neſs of the means, had he not been 
ſatisfied of the importance and juſ- 
tice of the end. Even in a con- 
queror or a prieſt, I can ſurpriſe a 
word or action of unaffected huma- 
0 nity; and the decfete of Mahomet, 
e that, in the ſale of captives, the 
ö mothers ſhould never be ſeparated 
from their children, may fulpend 
| 8 moderate the cenſure of the hiſ- 
| rian. ; 


„The good ſenſe of Mahomect 
deſpiſed the young of royalty : the 
apoſtle of God ſubmitted to the 
menial offices of the family: he 
kindled the fire, ſwept the floor, 


milked the ewes, and mended with 


his own hands his ſhoes and his 
woollen garments, | Difdaiping the 
penance and merit of an hermit, he 
obſerved without effort or vanity, 
the abſtemious diet of an Arab and 
a foldier. On ſolemn occaſions be 
feaſted his companions with | ruſtic 
and hoſpitable plenty ; but in his 
domeſtic life, many , weeks would 
clapſe without a fire being kindled 
on the hearth, of the prophet. The 
interdiction of wine was confirmed 
by his example; his hunger was 
appeaſed with a ſparing allowance 
So barley-bread ; he. delighted in 
the taſte of milk and honey: but 
his ordinary food conſiſted of dates 
and water. Perfumes. and women 
were the two ſenſual enjoyments 
which his nature required and his 
religion did not forbid: and Maho- 
met affirmed, that the fervour of 
his devotion was increaſed by theſe 
innocent pleaſures... , The heat of 
the climate inflames the blood of 
the Arabs; and their lit ĩdinous 
complexion has been noticed by the 
writers of antiquity. Their incon- 
tinence was regulated by the civil 
and religious laws of the Koran : 
their inceſtuous alliances were blam- 
ed, the boundleſs licence of poly- 
gamy was reduced to four legiti- 
mate wives. or concubines ; their 
rights both of bed and of dowry, 
were equitably determined ; the 
freedom of divorce was diſcouraged, 
adultery was eondemned as a capi- 
tal offence, and fornication, in ei- 
ther ſex, was puniſhed with an hun- 
dred ſtripes. Such were the calm 
and rational precepts of the legiſ- 
lator : but in his private conduct, 
 M:homet indulged the * 
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of a man, and abuſed the claims 
of a prophet. A fpecial revelation 
diſpenſed him from the laws which 
he had impoſed on his nation; the 
female ſex without reſerve, was a- 


*** 


bandoned to his defires ; and thy 
ſingular prerogative excited the cn. 
vy rather than the ſcandal, the 
veneration rather than the envy d 
the devout Muſſulmans.“ | 


: * 


CHARACTER and MERITS of TIMOUR. 
[From the Sixth Volume of*the ſame Work.] 


« HE fame of Timour, has 
aded the Eaſt and 
Weſt ; his poſterity is ſtil} inveſted 


with the imperial title ; and the ad- 
miration of his ſubjects, who re- 
| vered him almoſt as a deity, may be 
juſtißed in ſome degree by the praiſe 
or confeſſion of his bittereſt ene- 
mies. Although he was lame of 'an 
hand or faot, his form and ſtature 
were not unworthy of his rank; 
and his vigorous. health, fo eſſen- 
tial to himſelf and to the world, 
was corroborated by temperance 
and exerciſe, In his familiar diſ- 
courſe he was grave and modeſt, 
and if he was ignorant of the Ara- 
dic language, he ſpoke with fluenc: 
and elegance the Perſian and Turkiſh 
idioms. ., It was his delight to con- 
verſe with the learned on topics of 
hiſtory and ſcience ; and the amuſe- 
ment of his leifure hours was the 
game of cheſs, which he improved 
or corrupted with new refinements. 
In his religion, he was a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orthodox, 
 Mufulman ; but his ſound under- 
ſtanding may tempt us to believe, 
that a * reverence for 
omens and prophecies, for ſaints 
and aſtrologers, was only affected 
as an inſtrument of policy. In the 

overnment of a vaſt empire he 
l Hood alone and abſolute, without a 
rebel to oppoſe his power, a favour- 
ite to ſeduce his affections, or a mi- 
niſter to miſlead his judgment. It 


* 


and afterwards reſtored to honour 


his enemies; but the rules of mo- 
rality are founded on the 


harmony of authority and obedi- 


' the traveller and merchant, to re- 


— 


was his firmeſt maxim, that what. 
ever might be the conſequence, the 
word of, the prince ſhould never he 
diſputed or recalled ; but his foes 
have maliciouſly obſerved, that the 
commands of anger and deſtruction 
were more ſtrictly executed than 
thoſe of beneficence and favour, 
His ſons and grandſons, of whom 
Timour left fix-and-thirty at his 
deveaſe, were his firſt and moſt 
ſubmiſſive ſubjects; and whenever 
they deviated from their duty, they 
were corrected, according to the 
laws of Zingis, with the baſtonade, 


and command. Perhaps his heart 
was not devoid of the ſocial virtues; 
Er he was not incapable of 

ving his friends and pardoning 


ublic 
intereſt ; and it may be ſufficient 
to 9 1 1 the wiſdom of a mo- 
narch, for the liberality by which 
he is not impoveriſhed, and for the 
juſtice by which he is ſtrengthened 


and enriched. To maintain the 


= 2 © 


ence, to chaſtiſe the proud, to pro- 
tect the weak, to reward the de- 
ſerving, to baniſh vice and idle- 
neſs from his dominions, to ſecure 


ſtrain the depredations of the ſol- 
dier, to cheriſh the labours of the 
huſbandman, to encourage indul. 
try and learning, and, by an equa 

420 
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dad moderate aſſeſſment, to increaſe 
ve revenue, without increaſing the 
axes, are indeed the duties of a 
ince; but, in the ber- 4 of 
theſe duties, he finds an ample and 
mediate recompenſe. imour 
night boaſt, that at his acceſſion to the 
throne, Aſia was the prey of anar- 
dy and rapine, whilſt under his 
oſperous monarchy a child, fear- 
& and unhurt, might carry a purſe 
of gold from the eaſt to the weſt. 
duch w2s his confidence of merit, that 
from this reformation he derived 
n excuſe for his victories, and a 
tte to univerſal dominion. The 
four following obſervations will 
ſerve ta appreciate his claim to the 
public gratitude ; and perhaps we 
ſhall conclude, that the mogul em- 
was rather the ſcourge than 

the denefactor of mankind. . 1. If 
ome partial diforders, ſome local 
rr ons were healed by the ſword 
of Timour, the rem was far 
more pernicious than the diſeaſe. 
By their rapine, cruelty, and dif- 
cord, the 2 tyrants of Perſia 
might afflict their ſubjects; but 
whole nations were cruſhed under 
the footſteps of the reformer. The 
ground which had been occupied 
dy flouriſhing cities, was often mark- 
ed by his abominable trophies, by 
columns, or pyramids, of human 
heads, Aſtracan, Carizme, Delhi, 
lſpahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damaſ- 
cus, Bourſa, Smyrna, and a thou- 
fand others, were ſacked, or burnt, 
or utterly deſtroyed, in his preſence, 
and by his troops ; and perhaps his 
conſcience would have been ſtartled, 
if a prieſt or philoſopher had dared 
to number the millions of victims 
whom he had ſacrificed to the eſta- 
bliſhment of peace and order. 2. 
His moſt deſtructive wars were ra- 
ther inroads than conqueſts. He 
invaded Turkeſtan, Kipzak, Ruſſia, 
Hindoſtan, Syria, Anatolia, Arme- 
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nia, and Georgia, without a ho 
or a deſire of preſerving thoſe di - 
ſtant provinces. From thence he 
departed, laden with ſpoil ; but he 
behind him neither troops to 
awe the contumacious, nor magi- 
ſtrates to protect the obedient, na- 
tives. When he had broken the 
fabric of their ancient government, 
he abandoned them to the evils 
which his invaſion had aggravated 
or —— were 2 — 
com at an ent or pot- 
ale benz Jo « he kingdoms 
of Tranſoxiana and Perfia were the 
proper field which he laboured to 
cultivate and adorn, as the ＋ * 
tual inheritance of his family. But 
his peaceful labours were often in- 
terrupted, and ſometimes blaſted, 
by the abſence of the con 
While he triumphed on the Volga 
or the Ganges, his ſervants, and 
even his ſons, __ their maſter 
and their duty. 'The public and 
private injuries were poorly redreſſ- 
ed by the tardy rigour of enquiry 
and puniſhment ; and we muſt be 
content to praiſe the inſtitutions of 
Timour, as the ſpecious idea of a 
rfect monarchy. 4. Whatſoever 
might be the bleſſings of his admi- 
niſtration, they evaporated with his 
life. To reign, rather than to gor 
vern, was the ambition of his chil- 
dren and grand-children ; the ene- 
mies of each other and of the peo- 
ple. A fragment of the empire was 
upheld with ſome glory by Sha- 
rokh his youngeſt ſon ; but after his 
deceaſe, the ſcene was again involved 
in darkneſs and blood ; and before 
the end of a century, Tranſoxiaua 
and Perſia were trampled by the 
Uzbeks from the north, and the 
Turkmans of the black and white 
ſheep. The race of Timour would 
have been extinct, if an hero, his 
deſcendant in the fifth degree, had 
not fled before the Uzbek * 
; e 
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the conqueſt of Hindoſtan. His 
ſucceſſors (the great moguls) ex- 
tended their ſway from the moun- 
tains of Caſhmir to cape Comorin, 
and from Candahar to the gulf of 
Bengal. Since the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, their empire has been diſſolv- 


ed; their treaſures of Delhi hae 
been rifled by a Perſian robber: 
and the richeſt of their kingdoms; 
now poſſeſſed by a company « 
Chriſtian merchants, of a remote 
iſland in the Northern orean,” 


SKETCH of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Dr. LARDNER, 
Dr. LaxDNes, prefixed to the new Edition 


From Dr. K ris's Life of 
| of his 


a R. Nathaniel Lardner was 
born at Hawkherſt, in the 
county of Kent, on the 6th of June, 
1684. His father, Mr. Richard 
Lardner, was a miniſter of reſpect- 
able character among the proteftant 
diſſenters, and, for a conſiderable 
number of years, paſtor of a con- 
gregation at Neal ; but whether he 
was in that ſituation at the time of 
his ſon's birth does not appear : 
perhaps, as the toleration act had 
not then taken place, he might not 
as yet have become a ſettled preach- 
er. The mother of our author 
was the daughter of a Mr. Collier, 
formerly of the borough of South- 
wark, but who afterwards retired 
to Hawkherſt, which is a large vil- 
lage, ſouth of Cranbrook, and ly- 
ing in that part of Kent which 
borders upon Suſſex. It was pro- 
bably at his grandfather's houſe 
that young Lardner was born. 
Where he received his grammatical 
education, cannot now be aſcertain- 
ed, though it is ſuppoſed, from his 
father's reſidence at Deal, that it 
might be at that place. Wherever 
it was, there can be no doubt, from 
the literature which he afterwards 
diſplayed, of his having made an 
early progreſs in the knowledge of 
the learned languages. From the 
rammar- ſchool he was removed to 
a diſſenting academy in Lendon, un- 


— — 


Works. ] 


der the care of the reverend Dr 
oſhua Oldfield, Here, however, 
e muſt have continued but a very 
little time; for in the latter end of 
1699, being then only in the fix- 
teenth year of his age, he was ſent 
to oo} tank his ſtudies at Utrecht, 
under the profeſſors D' Uries, Græ- 
vius, and Burman, names of no 
ſmall celebrity in the literary world, 
Under ſuch tutors, Mr. Lardner 
made a ſuitable improvement in va- 
rious branches of learning ; and he 
brought back with him a teſtimo- 
nial from profeſſor Burman, to that 
9 

« After ſpending ſomewhat more 
than three years at Utrecht, Mr. 
Lardner removed to Leyden, where 
he ſtudied about fix months. In 
1703, he returned to England, in 
company with Mr. Tomkins and 
Mr. Neale; and from that time to 
the year 1709, we have no memo- 
rials concerning him. This ſpace 
was, probably ; Saw by him at his 
father's houſe, who quitted Deal in 
1703 or 1704, and came to reſide 
in or near London ; and we may 
be certain that young Mr. Lardner 
employed himſelf in a cloſe and di- 
ligent preparation for the facred 
| . which he had in view. 
e was not one-of thoſe who are 
in haſte ro diſplay their talents in 
the pulpit ; fog it was not wy 
: » K 2 


4 of Auguſt 1709, when he was 
dove twenty-five years of age, that 


te preached his firſt ſermon.” = 

« During the four years which 
wxceeded to this event, we have no 
formation concerning our author, 
accepting, that he was a member 
of the congregational church under 
the — = e of the reverend 
Mr. Matthew k, a gentleman 
of eminence among the diſſeating 
dergymen of that period, and fa- 
ther to Dr. Clark, a phyſician of 
character, reputation, and exten- 
fre practice, who died not long 
face at Tottenham, in Middleſex. 
«In 1713, Mr. Lardner was in- 
ited to reſide in the houſe of lady 
Treby, the widow of fir George 
Treby, knt. who had been appoint- 
ed lord chief-juſtice of the court of 
common-pleas in 1692, and had 
ſuſtained that high office and dig- 
nity, with great integrity and abi- 
lity, till his deceaſe in 1702. The 
propoſal made to our -author was, 
that he ſhould be domeſtic chaplain 
to her ladyſhip, and tutor to her 
youngeſt ſon, Brindley Treby. To 
this propoſal he acceded ; and it 
need not be ſaid, how well qualified 
be was, by his knowledge, judg- 
ment, and learning, for ſuper-in- 
tending a young gentleman's edu- 
cation, After having conducted 
Mr. Treby's ſtudies three years, he 
xcompanied him in an excurſion 
indo France, the Auſtrian Nether- 
ands, and the United Provinces, 


which employed four months. From 


a journal which Mr. Lardner kept 
of this tour, it was evident, that he 
did not Joſe the opportunity it af- 
forded him of making exact and 
ſudicious obſervations on the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants 
whom he ſaw and viſited, and on 
the edifices and curioſities of the 
Quntries through which he paſſed. 
How Jong he {oſtained the ſpecific 
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character of tutor to young Mr, 
Treby, does not appear ; but he 
continued in lad Mrebys family 
till her death, which happened in 
the beginning of the year 1721. By 
this event, he was removed from a 
ſituation which ſeems to have been 
an agreeable one, and was thrown 
into circumſtances of ſome perplex- 
ity and ſuſpence.“ | 

It reflects no honour upon the 
diſſenters, that a man of fuck merit. 
ſhould fo long have been neglected. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that in 
elections which are dependent upon 
the whole body of a congregation, 
a regard will uſually be paid, not 
only to internal abilitzs, but to ex- 
ternal qualifications, It is not pro- 
bable that Mr. Lardner, even in 
his beſt days, was poſſeſſed of a good 
elocution ; and his ſimple mode of 
compolition was not calculated to 
ſtrike the multitude. Rational 
preaching had not then made a wy 
extenſive progreſs among the diſ- 
ſenters ; and it is to be lamented, 
that, when it became more preva- 
lent, it ſhould too often be disjoined 
from energy and pathos. 

« Two years aſter the death of 
lady Treby, Mr. Lardner met with 
another calamity which greatly af- 
fected him. This was the deceaſe 
of his former pupil, Brindley Tre- 
by, eſq. a gentleman for whom our 
author had the higheſt affection and 
eſteem. Indeed, he felt ſo deeply 
the loſs of his friend, that he im- 
puted to it, in part, the increaſe of 
a deafneſs, which had been coming 
upon him for ſome time before. 

« Previouſly to this account of 
himſelf, and at leaſt as early as 1723, 
Mr. Lardner was engaged, in con- 
junction with a number of miniſters, 
in carrying on a courſe of lectures, 
on Tueſ y evening, at the Old 


« At this time, and indeed ſome 
yeary 
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years before, Mr. Lardner was 
member of a literary ſociety, con- 
fiſting of miniſters and lay gentle- 
men, who met, on Monday even- 
ings, at Chew's Coffee-houſe, in 
Bow-lane, Cheapſide. The chair- 
man of this ſociety, at every meet- 
ing, propoſed two queſtions, to be 
freely and candidly debated ; beſide 
which, each member, in his turn, 
uced an eſſay on ſome Jearned 
or entertaining {ubjeet. Such in- 
ſtitutions have been of eminent ſer- 
vice to the republic of literature : 
they have given riſe to many im- 
portant diſcoveries, and to man 
valuable works, which otherwiſe 
would never have exiſted. A hiſ- 
tory of ſocieties of this kind, which 
are now diffuſed through every part 
of Europe, and are extended to the 
Weſtern and the Eaſtern world, 
tracing their ſmall beginnings, their 
gradual increaſe, their more per- 
manent eſtabliſhment, and their 
beneficial effefts, would be a very 
inſtructive and entertaining per- 
formance.” 
In one of the ſchemes for the 
Tueſday evenings lecture, which is 
eſerved in the Memoirs of the 
ife and Writings of Dr. Lardner, 
the ſubjects are entirely of a prac- 


tical and moral nature, and admi- 


rably calculated for inſtruftion and 
improvement in that view. But 
beides treating upon ſubjects of 
of this kind, the gentlemen who 
carried on the lecture, preached a 
courſe of ſermons on the evidences 
of natural-and revealed religion. In 
— _— the f of the N 
bility of the goſpel hiſtory was aſ- 
Ggned to Mr. Lartner ; and in the 
latter end of the year 1723, and 
the beginning of 1724, he delivered 
three ſermons on that moſt impor- 


tant object of Chriſtian enquiry. 
Here it was, that the foundation 


was probably laid of his great w 
Certain it 4 that frems thi — 
he was _—_— engaged in writ. 
ting the firſt part of his Credibility 
His modeſty, however, was ſuch, 
that he was doubtful about the pub- 
lication of it, and greatly regretted 
that, by the deceaſe of his dex 
friend and Pupil Mr. Treby, he 
was deprive his advice, on this 
and other occaſions. It is hence 
evident how much Mr. Treby had 
fited by the inſtructions which 
ad been given him, fince his tutor 
could thus look up to him for liz 
opinion and aſſiſtance. 
« Notwithſtanding Mr. Lard- 
ner's diffidence, he took courage to 
oceed in his undertaking, and in 
ebruary 1727, publiſhed, in two 
volumes, octavo, the firſt part of 
The Credibility of the Goſpel 
« Hiſtory ; or, the Facts occas0x- 
* ALLY mentioned in the New 
&« Teſtament confirmed by Paſſages 
« of ancient Authors, who were 
contemporary with our Saviour 
* or his Apoſtles, or lived near 
« thetr Time.” An Appendix wzs 
ſubjoined, concerning the time of 
Herod's death. It is ſcarcely ne- 
ceſſary to ſay how well this work 
was received by the learned world. 
Not only was it highly approved of 
by the Proteſtant difſenters, with 
whom the author was more imme- 
diately connected, but by the an 


in general of the eſtabliſhed church; 


and its reputation gradually extend- 
ed into foreign countries. It is, 
indeed, an invaluable performance, 
and hath rendered the moſt eſſcn- 
tial ſervice to the cauſe of Chriſt 
anity. Whoever peruſes this work 


(and to him that does not peruſe 


it, it will be to his own loſs), vill 
find it replete with admirable in- 
ſtruction, ſound learning, and juſt 
and candid criticiſm. It was 15 


work, 
s time 
t writ. 
bility, 

ſuch, 
e pub. 
retted 
dei 
y, he 
n thi 
hence 
y had 
Wiuch 

tutor 
or liz 


Lard- 
| ge to 
nd in 


lng before a ſecond edition” was 
called for, and à third was publiſh- 
r * — 
« In the beginning of February, 
1728, the courſe of Mr. Lardner's 
fudies was interrupted,” and his life 
threatened, by the attack of a vio- 
ent fever, which proved, of long 
continuance. - For ſome time bis 
recovery was deſpaired of by his re- 
ations and friends; but he was re- 
lered, and, at length, 1 ppil re: 
fored to health, by tlie divine bleſſ- 
ing on the preſcriptions of Dr. (af · 
terward ſir Echrard) Hulſe, who 
vs called in to confult with the 
other phyſicians 1 
„With all Mr. Lardner's merit, 
he was forty-five years of age be- 
ſore he obtained i ſettlement among 
the diſſenters. Oũ the*2 4th of Au- 
eſt, 1721, he: bi to preach 
tor . r. William Har» 
is at Crouched- fryers ; and the 
conſequence of it Was, that he was 
mexpectedly invited by the congre- 
cation to be afhſtapt to their miniſ- 
ter. After mature deliberation. he 
xcepted the offer, which, as he de- 
cared in his letter ot acceptance, 
was peculiarhy agretable to him, 
becauſe it allotteck him a part of 
vice, in the work of the goſpel, 
with their honoured: paſtor, for 
vom he had-entertained, from his 
— vouth, a high regard and 
eſteem. | 
« The religious world was at this 
time engaged in an important con- 
troverfy, relative to the Chriſtian 
revelation.) That of which I am 
peaking had been begun by Mr. 
Woolſton, who, perhaps, was ra- 
ther an enthuſiaſt and a madman 
than an infidel.- By reading Ori- 
gen, and other myſtical writers, he 
bad deen led 5 embrace the alle 
gorical mode of explaining the 
dcriptures, which, at length, he 
arried to a moſt extravagant 
1788. ; 


and Cy Mr. Lardner had drawy 
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and ridiculous exceſs. After ſeveral 
abſurd publications, he contended, 
in à tract, intitled, 4 The Mode- 
s xator between an Infidel and an 
Apoſtate, to wich two Su 


ments were added, that the mira - 


cles of our Lord were not real, or 
ever actually wrought. For this 


work a proſecution was commenced 


againſt him, in 1726, by the attor- 
* eral; but, in conſtquence 
of Mr. Whiſton's) interceſſion, it 


was laid: aſide. Mr. Woolſton was 
not induced by this indulgence to 


oontinue in ſilence; He purſued 
the ſubjtct thro h the — 
1728, 1729, cane 4530; in ſix diſ- 
courſes, and two defences of them ; 
in. which he not only maintained 
the ſame principles he had done in 
his Moderator, but treated the 
miracles of our Saviour with a licen- 
tiouſneſs, buffoonery, and inſo- 
lence, that had All the arance, 
if not the reality, of malignant in» 
fidelity. The proſtoutioa, there- 
fore, was re againſt him; and; 
being tried bætore lord chief-juſtice 
Raymond, he was condemned in 
one year's impritonment, and a ſine 
of a hundred pounds 
A far better method of confut- 
ing Mr. Woolſton was adopted by 
many learned divines at that pe- 
— TN pamphlets —.— a- 

i im were, indeed, very nu - 
merous; and among the reſt of the 
defenders of Revelation, Mr. Lard- 
ner appeared to no ſmall advantage. 
His work this occaſion, which 
was publiſhed in the latter end of 
the year 1729, was intitled,: « A 
« Vindication -of Three of our 
e blefſed Saviour's: Miracles, viz. 
The Raiſing of Jairus's Daugh- 
© ter, the Widow of Naim's Son, 
« and Lazarus.” It was in anſwer 
to the objections of Mr. Woolſton's 
fifth diſcourſe, that this piece was 


it 
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rus. It was to the advantage of 
the public that our author changed 
his opinion. His vindication was 
undoubtedly one of the beſt trea- 
tiſes which a in the contro - 
yerſy with Mr. Woolſton; and it 
is no exaggeration/to fay, that it 
abounds with admirable and judi- 
cious obſervations, and contains a 
— — defence. of three of the 
moſt important of our Lord's mi- 
racles. Accordingly, it was very 
favourably received by the learned 
world, and ſoon came to a ſecond 
edition. py 1 7 
„Mr. Lardner was not one of 
thoſe who approved of the proſe- 
cution which was carried on agai 

Mr. Woolſton by the civil magi+- 
ſtrate. In his preface, therefore, 


he has made ſome excellent remarks 


on the ſubject of fret enquiry and 
diſcuſſion, - I men be permitted to 
deliver their ſentiments freely in 
matters of religion, and to propoſe 
their objections againſt Chriſtiani · 
ty itſelf, he declares it to be his 
opinion, that there would be no 
— —— for the — 
— hridanity. w fa; 

he, „I expect to fee, eres 
« the eſt ſhare of learning; 
good ſenſe, true wit, and fairneſs 
of diſputation; which things, I 
5 will be fuperior to low ri. 
« dicule, falſe argument, and miſ- 
« repreſentation.” He farther ob- 
Cerves, that all force on the minds 
© of men, in the matters of belief, 


is contrary to religion in general, 


— 


ſubject of the letter 


and the Chriſtian religion in par, 
cular ; and that ſeverity, inſtead 
Gern, has always done harm. 


doin 
Dr. Waddi „at that time bi. 
ſhop of Chicheſter, who was highly 


IEF 
s vindication of the three 


miracles, was not equally fatisfed 
with his ce, rnd, there 
wrote to nt ubz ” 
Another crrepondem, occa. 
fiomet the viedication of the 
Three Miracles, was the lord vil. 
count Barrington; who had made 
fome remarks,” and ſuggeſted ſome 
difficulties concerning the death of 
Jairus's daughter.” 
«Hs tor who poſſeſſed : 
— * — —— on the ſub- 
r of ebe ine 
ved of Mr. — . 
the approbation of fo good a 


Judge was received by our author 
wit iar ſatistaction. 

„Though Mr. Lardner's time 
xas. chiefly ed in his prepa- 
rations for the it, and in cu- 
on his great work, he, ne- 
lefs, found leifure to write 
other occafional- pieces, beſides tu 
vindication of the three miracles. 


In 13404. he fent a letter to Mr. 
Lajoche, 3 im his Li- 
ter ournal, a periodical work, 
which, 3 Ne) we] an account of 
books, admitted ſhort original com- 
munications, conſiſting of critical 
diſquifitions and diffegtations. The 
a difficulty 
concerning the omiſſion of the hi 
tory of our Saviour 's aſcenſion, in 
the goſpels of St. Matthew and St. 
John, though it is related by $t. 
* and St. Luke. . 

— „* 17335 appeared vo- 
lume of the fecond of „ The 
44 Credibility af the Goſpel Hil 
« tory or the rHfNCfrAI Facts ot 
« the New Teſtament confirmed i 
Paffages from ancient Author 


« WI 


« who were contemporary with our 


« near their Time. It was Mr. 
Lardner's original intention not to 
publiſh a part. of the evidence for 
the principal facts of the New Teſ- 
tament, until the whole work was 
completed. But b — diverted 
from this purpoſe e importu- 
nities of his friends. He —.— 
wiſhed, however, to have exhibited 
it once the whole evidence of the 
two firſt centuries of Chriſtianity ; 
but he thought it expedient to break 
' fome off ſooner, that he might not ren- 
ath of der the volume of an inconvenient 
ſize. Our author took this oppor- 
led : tunity of expreſſing his gratitude 
ſub for the favourable reception which 
y ap had been given to the former part 
face; WY of his work. Befides its being uni- 
0d a verſally well received at home, it was 
Uthor ſo much approved abroad, that it 
was tranſlated by two learned fo- 
ret ; Mr. Cornelius Weſ- 
"_o —— of Utrecht, into Low Dutch, 
* and by Mr. J. Chriſtopher Wolff, 
K. of Hamburgh, into Latin.“ 
wy The teſtimonies produced and 


$ bus conſidered, in the firſt volume of 


cles, ene 
the ſecond of the Credibility, 
Mr. were thoſe” of St, Barnabas, 8. 
— _—_— — — St. 
olycarp, Papias, Ju artyr, 
it of BY Dionyfius of Ganda, Tatian, He. 
* gelippus, Melito, St. Irenæus, and 
The Athenagoras. Our author has alſo 
kev treated on a A called St. 
bi Clement's Second Epiſtle, the Re- 
in lation of St. Polycarp's Martyr- 
85 dom, the Evangeliſts in the reign 
91 of Trajan, the Epiſtle to Di 
N and the Epiſtle of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons. Id the Intro- 


dee rr 
4 ummary o 

= New Teſtament” . 

| by «In 1735, Was 


cond volume of the ſecond part of 


« Saviour, or his Apoſtles, or lived tory 
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the Credibility of the Goſpel Hifſs 
The ſubjects of this volume 
were, Miltiades, Theophilus of A 
tioch, Pantznus, St. Clement of 
Alexandria, Polycrates, Heraclitua, 
and ſeveral other writers near the 


end of the ſecond-century, H 
Serapion, Tertullian, a number of 


authors who only to be 
ſhortly — — ſup⸗ 
poſititious writings of the ſecond 
century; ſuch as, the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, the Sibylline 
the Teſtaments of the twelve Pa- 
triarchs, the Recognitions, the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, and the Clemen- 
tine Epitome, theſe dib- 
ferent articles, thoſe which relate to 
St. Clement of Alexandria and Ter- 
tullian, are peculiarly important, 
and the remarks on the apocty 
works are very. curious and uſeful. 
The farther Mr, Lardner 
in his deſign, the more did he ad- 
vance in eſteem and tatian a- 
mong learned men of all denomi- 
nations. Even the adverſaries to 
religion could not withhold their 
teſtimony to his merit. | 
„In November, 1736; our au 
thor was attacked by another ſevere 
and dangerous fever. The effects 
of it were ſuch that he did not re- 
cover his health, ſo far as to be able 
to preach, -till-Jate in the om 


1737. In that; year de publiſhed 
his « Counſel of Prudence for the 


« uſe of young 1 a diſcourſe 
te of gs .and 


« the innocence of the Dove 1 in 


it contains moſt excellent advice to 


oceeded 
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and knowledge of the world; and 
which, if followed, would be the 
beſt foundation of happineſs, both 
here and hereafter. 15 from the 
mention of this diſcourſe, any ſin- 
gle youth ſhould be engaged ſo to 
attend to the directions it contains, 
as to reduce them to practice, the 
preſent liſe of Dr. Lardner will 

LE been written to a moſt valu- 
table purpoſe, + ay l 31:54 
1 * Ur. ker, biſhop of Oxford, 
was highly pleaſed with the Coun- 
ſek of Prudence. In a letter to our 
author, he expreſſes himſelf in the 
following terms: „ I am alſo in 
& your debt for thoſe excellent 
6 Couniſels of Prudence, which you 
publiſned ſome time ago, and 
#:would recommend it to you, to 
«relieve yourſelf now and then 


from your great / work, and oh- 


:9*Hoe-the world with ſome of theſe 
little pieces. One would hope 
they might do a great deal of 
. in it, and I am ſure,” there 
is great need of doing every thing 
„that can be done to promote ſe- 
riouſneſs and mildneſs among 
temen. eee 114 
„ In 1738, Mr. Lardner was 
enabled to give to the world the 
kkird volume of the ſecond part of 
the Credibility. ' 'This volume car- 
"ried the eehce down to the year 
12 33, and included Minutius Felix, 
Apollonrus b Cain and-others, Aſ- 
tenus Urbans Bt, Alexander bi- 
op ef Jerufalem, St. Hippolitus, 
'Ammonius, Juhus Africanus, Ori- 
gen, and St. Fermihan. Some of 
*theſe artieles are of great conſe- 
«quence; und I need not inform my 
"readers that this muſt be peculiarly 
the caſe with reſpect to the account 
- of Origen. | 23 25 Jl ; 1 £35117 
„Our author;? inthe ſame year, 
drew up a paper, containing “ Re- 
marks upon ſome-Difficulties con - 
4 cerning the Chriſtian Doctrine.“ 


"Theſe remarks were in anſwer to: 
friend, who had made certain ob. 
jections to the excellence and uſe. 
fulneſs of ſeveral of the precepts of 
our holy religion. Mr. Lardner 
paper, which is inſerted in the Ap. 
dix, diſplays his cuſtomary good 
enſe, and ſagacity of obſervation, 
« In 1739, there was only one 
publication by our author, which 
was intitled, A Caution againſt 
« Conformity to this World.” It 
conſiſted of two diſcourſes, which 
had 'been preached from Rom. xii, 
2. and which may juſtly be conſ- 
dered as a ſequel to the Counſels of 
Prudence. The directions and cau- 
tions given in theſe ſermons will be 
found uſeful at all times; and an 
attention to them would be highly 
ſeaſonable at preſent; when, with. 
ont indulging to ſatirical reflection 
upon the age, it may too truly be 
aſſerted, that the inſſuence of gene- 
ral cuſtom and faſhion is not always 
favourable to thoſe diſpoſitions and 
habits which are recommended by 
wiſdom, piety, and virtue. 

Early in January, 140, ip 
peared the fourth volume of the ſe- 
cond part of the Credibility. Our 
author began this volume with an 
account of the. various writers of 
leſs note in the former part of the 
third century, and then proceeded 
to the conſideration of Noetus, and 
others, who were called heretics at 
that period; ſuch as the V aleſians, 
the Angelics, the Apoſtolics, and 
the Origeniſts. But the volume 
wus chiefly devoted to St. Gregory, 
biſhop of Neocæſaria; Dionyſius, 
. biſhop of Alexandria; and St. 05 
-prian, biſhop of Carthage. The 
two haſt articles are very copious and 

urn”: 2 5.7 -': | 
„It was not till the vear 1743, 
that Mr. Lardner was enabled to 
give to the public the fifth. volume 
of the ſecond part of the no 
fo 
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lity, This volume comprehended 
81. Cornelius and St. Lucius, bi- 
hops of Rome, Novatius, Diony- 
kus biſhop of Rome, Commodian, 
Malchion, Anatolius and three o- 
thers, biſhops of Laodicea, Theog- 
noſtus, Theonas biſhop ot Alexan- 
dria, Pierius preſbyter of the church 
of the ſame city, two Doritheuſes, 
Vicorinus biſhop of Pettaw, Me- 
thodius, biſhop of Olympus in Ly- 
cia, Lucian preſbyter Antioch, 
Heſychius biſhop in Egypt, Pam- 
r of Cælarea, Phi- 
ls biſhop of Thmuis in Egypt, 
Philoromus receiver- general at A- 
lexandria, Peter biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, and the Miletians. In an ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to the volume, 
our author expreſſes his apprehen- 
ſions that ſome perſons might be 
ready to charge him with p olixity 
in the conduct of his undertaking. 
But he hach offered ſuch reaſons for 
the method he has purſued, as will 
ſatisfy every reflecting mind. 

In the ſame year the world was 
indebted to Mr. Lardner for another 
valuable performance, the title of 
which was, „The Circumſtances of 
the Jewiſh People an Argument 
or the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
* ligion.”* It conſiſts of three dif- 
courſes on Rom. xi. 11. in which 
the grand points inſiſted upon by 
our author, and maintained with 
great perſptouity and ſucceſs, are, 
that the preſent ſtate of the Jews 
was toretold by our Lord; that it 
15 agreeable to man hecies in 
the Old Teſtament ; that it affords 
reaſon to believe that the Meiſiah 
5 already come ; that it furniſhes 
an argument for the divine author- 
ty of the goſpel ;- and that it ex- 
lubits an atteſtation to divers things, 
upon which - ſome evidences of 
Chriſtianity depend.” 

* In 1745, Mr. Lardner favour- 
ed the pudhic with another volume 


of his work, being the fixth' 
of the ſecond part. Excepting one 
chapter, relative to Archelaus bi- 
ſhop in Meſopotamia, the whole 
volume was devoted to the Manj- 
chees ; and the account is eminent: 
ly curious and inſtructive. When 
our author began his work, he de- 
clined writing the hiſtory of the he- 
retics of the two firſt centuries, he- 
cauſe of the difficulty of the ſub- 
je, and for ſome other reaſons ; 
not intending to omit it entirely, 
but deferring it till another © 
tunity. But when he came lower, 
theſe reaſons no longer operated ; 
and, therefore, from-the beginning 
of the fourth volume, he intro» 
duced, as occaſion offered, a num- 
ber of. writers who were deemed 
heretical, and whoſe teſtimonies 
contributed to his main deſign.” 

« It was in the — of this 
year, that Mr. Lardner received a 
diploma from the mariſchal college 
of. Aberdeen, conferring upon him 
the degree of doctor in divinity. 
The diploma was voted in the moſt 
obliging manner, and was re | 
agreeable by its having the cordial 
and unanimous ſignature of the pro- 
feſſors of the college. This was an 
honour which our author did not 
ſolicit, but which, when it was be; 
ſtowed upon him, he did not think 
it unbecoming in him to accept; 
preſerving herein'the due medium 
between Leking for ſuch a diſtine 
tinction, and deſpiſing it when of- 
fered. | | 

« In 1748, our author was en- 
gaged in ſupetintending a new -edi-- 
tion of the two firſt volumes of the 
ſecond part of the Credibility ; and 
in the ſame year he publiſhed the 
ſeventh volume of that' part. The 
perſons of whom an account was 
given, and whoſe teſtimonies were 
recited in this volume, were, Arno- 
bius, Lactantius, Alexander biſhop 
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of. Alexandria, Arius and his fol- 
lowers, and Conſtantine the Great, 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor. There 
were, - likewiſe, two chapters on 
& Donatiſts, and on the burning 
the Scriptures, in the time of 
Diocleſian's perſecution. It will 
appear, from. the names I have 
mentioned, that moſt of theſe arti- 
cles are of peculiar importance. 
The character of Conſtantine is 
ſtated and eſtimated with equal can- 
ur and judgment-; and the ob- 
rvations on the ſtory of that em- 
peror's having ſeen in the heavens, 
nearly at mid-day, the trophy of 
che croſs, above the ſun, 
conſiſting of light, with an inſcrip- 
tion annexed, by this conquer, are 
eery ſagacious and convincing, Cre- 
_ 9dulity not having been Dr. Lard- 
ner's foible, he was on that account 
the more eminently qualified for 
the execution of the great work he 
had undertaken, There was an 
Appendix to this volume, in anſwer 
to ſome remarks which Mr. Jackſon 
had made upon our author's fifth 
ume, relative to-the riſe of Sa- 
ellianiſm, and the name of No- 
vYatus. 
A new edition of the third vo- 
lume of the ſecond part of the Cre- 
dibility was called for in 1750 ; and 
in the courſe of the ſame year ap- 
peared the eighth volume. This 
volume began with the council of 
Nice, and then proceeded to Euſe- 
bjus biſhop of Cæſarea. The other 
rſons and objects treated of were, 
arcellus biſhop of Ancyra in Ga- 
latia, Eyſtathius biſhop of Antioch, 
Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria, 3 
dialogue againſt the Marcionites, 
Juveneus, Julius Firmjeus Mater- 
nus, Cyril of Jeruſalem, the Au- 
dians, Hila of Poictiers, Aerius, 
the council of Laodicea, Epipha- 
nius biſhop of Cyprus, and the A- 
poſtolical Conſtitutions and Canons, 


In this volume, the two firſt ar;i. 
cles are of iar importance, Ar 
the concluſion of the account «f 
the council of Nice, are ſome ad. 
mirable reflections on the conduct 
of that council, and on the perni. 
cious effects of introducing ſubſcri 
tions, authority and force into the 
Chriſtian church. In the hiſtory 
of Euſebius, which is very copious 
we meet with a number of excellent 
obſervations concerning the diviſion; 
of the ſacred books, the character; 
— — of _— and the em- 

yment of the apoſtles and apo. 
tolical men. With theſe biſho 
Secker was 22 pleaſed ; but he 
was not equally fatisfied with what 
our author had advanced in rela- 
tion to the council-of Nice.“ 

« Dr, Secker's letter marks the 
turn of his mind, and will furniſh 
matter of reflection to the curious 
reader, who has a talent at diſcern- 
ing the nice diſcriminations of cha- 
racter. | ; 

In this ſame year, our author 

bliſhed a volume of ſermons, the 

ubjects of which are entirely of a 
practical nature. Theſe ſermons, 
as might be expected from Dr. 
Lardner, ar: very judicious and 
inſtructive, and the peruſal of them 
cannot fail of being acceptable and 
uſeful to candid and ferious Chriſti- 
ans. - 

„Dr. Lardner, in 1751, reſign- 
ed the office of morning preacher 
at Crouched-fryars. His reaſons 
for this determination were, the 
continuance and even increaſe of 
his deafneſs, the ſmallneſs of the 
morning auditory, and the import- 
ance of redeeming time for carry- 
ing on his long work.” 

« The ninth volume of the {e- 
cond of the - Credibility ap- 


in 1752. In the preface to 


it our author aſſigns the reaſon why, 
with regard to a few names, * 
a 
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deen obliged to trayſgreſs the oder 
of chang He was defirous that E- 
phrem the Syrian ſhould be in the 
tormer volume; and the cha 
was completed as far as it could be 
done from the Greek edition of his 
works at Oxford, and the firſt two 
volumes of the edition then begun 
at Rome. But Dr. Lardner having 
been informed that the remaining 
rolumes of the 22 edition 
icht be expected in a ſhort time, 
. to wait for them; 
and they did not come to his hands 
till ſeveral months aſter the publi- 
cation of the 1 volume. E- 
phrem being laid aſide, he took E- 
piphanius ; and the A ical Con- 
ſtitutions 1 * 2 
uiring a long chapter, ſome other 
5 the x2 11g of ſmaller conſequence, 
rniſh were for the preſent excluded. The 
rious N treated of in the ninth vo- 
dern. ume were, Rheticius biſhop of Au- 
cha- tun, 32 Fortunatianus, 
Photinus, Euſebius biſhop of Ver- 
thor . celli, Lucifer biſhop of Cagliari in 
, the Sardinia, Gregory biſhop of Elvira, 
of a Phabadius biſhop of Agen, Caius 
ons, Marius Victorinus Afer, Apolh- 
Dr. WH narius biſhop of Laodicea, Dama- 
and WY ſus biſhop of Rome, Baſil biſhop of 
hem Cæſarea in Cap ia, Gregory 
and Nazianzen, Amplnlochius ar” 4 of 
iſti- Icomum, Gre biſhop of _ 
in Cappadocia, Didymus of Alex- 
andria, F yhrem the Syrian, Ebed- 
| Jeſu, Pacian biſhop of Barcelona, 
atus of Mileri, Ambroſe biſhop 
of Milan, Diodorus biſhop of Tar- 
ſus, Philaſter biſhop of , Breſcia, 
Gaudentius biſhop of the ſame city, 
Sophronius, and. 'Theodore biſhop 
of Mopſueſtia in Cilicia. There is, 
alſo, a long and curious chapter 
concerning the Priſcilianiſts, and a 
ſhorter one relative to a commen- 
tary upon thirteen of St. Paul's 
epiſtles, inſcribed by many to Hi- 
lary deacon of Rome. To this vo- 


lume were ſubzoined, 4 Remarks 
„% upon Mr. Bower's account of the 
6 5 in the ſecond volume 
f his Hiſtory of the Papes.” 
mon calumnies with regary to theſe 


heretics, which are retuted by our - 


author with his uſual candour, goad 
ſenſe, and know! of antiquity. 
The remarks, in the preſent edi- 
tion, are annexed to the hiſtory of 
the Manichees. In this year (1752) 
a ſecond impreſſion was called for 
of the Diſcourſes on the Cucum- 
ſtances of the Jewiſh People, 
„The next year 2 uced the 
tenth volume of the ſecond part of 
the Credibility ; in which the per - 
ſons treated of are few in number, 
but very important with reſpect to 
their er, works teſti- 


and Jenn C ſtom bi- 
ſhop of Conſtantinople. A ſhort 
chapter is introd on the third 


council of Carthage. Two other 
publications came from Dr. Lard- 
ner in the ſame year. The firſt 
was, A Diſſertation upon the two 
« Epiſtles aſcribed to Clement of 
„Rome, lately publiſhed by Mr. 
« Wetfſtein ; with large extracts out 
* of them, and an argument ſhow- 
« ing them not to be genuine.“ 

« The other production of Dr. 
Lardner, which came out in 1753, 
appeared without his name, , and 
was intitled, An Eflay on the 
« Moſaic Account of the Creation 
« and Fall of Man. By the miſ- 
fortunes of the bookſeller, almoſt 
the whole impreſſion was loſt ; ſo 
that, in the preſent edition, it has 
the recommendation of novelty. 
Our author adopts the literal ſenſe 
of the hiſtory of our firſt parents, 
and, after having critically explain- 
ed the narration, deduces from it a 
variety of important obſervations. 
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Dr. Lardner was now drawing 
to the concluſion of the ſecond part 
of the Credibility. In 1754, the 
11th volume of it was publiſhed, 

containing a ſuccinct hiſtory of the 
— | Chriſtian writers of the 
fifth, ſixth, and following centuries, 
to the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury; with their teſtimony to the 
books of the New Teſtament. The 
perſons introduced in this volume 
were more than forty in number, it 
not being neceſſary to make the ar- 
ticles ſo large andparticular, as had 
been requiſite at a more early pe- 
riod. An Appendix was added, 
iving an account of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtories of Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret.“ 1 

As ſuch a quantity and variety 
of matter were comprehended in 
our author's great work, an epitome 
of it became very deſirable, to aſ- 
fiſt the recollection of the memory, 


and to diſplay in one view the force 


af the argument. Accordingly, 
this was undertaken by Dr. Lard- 
ner himſelf, who, in the twelfth 
and laſt volume of the ſecond part, 
which was publiſhed in 1755, gave 
a general review of his deſign, and 
an admirable recapitulation of the 
eleven preceding volumes, with ſome 
new additional obſervations. Liſts 
were added, of various readings, 
and of texts explained; together 
with an alphabetical catalogue of 
Chriſtian authors, ſects, 2nd writ- 
ings, and an alphabetical table of 
* matters.“ | 
« Early in the ſpring of the year 
1756, I had the happinefs of com- 
mencing an acquaintance with Dr. 
' Lardner, and the honour of its be- 
ing ſought for on his ſide, in con- 
ſequence of the favourable- opinion 
en his candour had led him to 
form of me, from the firſt ſermon 
ever printed, on the advantages 
of religious knowledge. In the 
14 a3 


and here Dr. Lardner hath deter- 


reaſon and argumezit, that St. Mat. 


Kc. of Dr. LARDNER. 


"fame year, the doctor publiſhed the 
firſt and ſecond volumes of the $y 
+507 to the Credibility of the 

pel Hiſtory, It fell to my lot 
to be the monthly reviewer of theſe 
volumes; and the accounts which 
J gave of them were ſo fortunate x; 
to obtain our author's approbation, 
He did not know, at the time, from 
whom they came. To what cir. 
cumſtance it was owing that the re. 
view of the work was conſigned to 
me, I cannot how recollect, it not 
being till long after, that I could 
with any juſtice have been deemed 
a — 2 critic. When the third 
volume of the Supplement appear: 
ed, which was in 1757, Dr. Lard- 
ner hichſelf drew up a' ſhort and 
ſimple ſtate of the contents of it, 
which was inſerted in the Review, 
with a flight addition by way of 
encomium; for nothing that hal 
the leaſt tendency to praiſe came 
from his own pen. 

The firſt volume of the Sup- 
plement contained general obſerva- 
tions upon the canon of the New 
Teſtament, and a Hiſtory of the 
Four Evangeliſts, with the Evi. 
dences of the Genuineneſs of the 
Four Goſpels, and the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and an examination of the 
times in which theſe books were 
written, There is, likewiſe, a chap- 
ter concerning the time when the 
apoſtles left Jndza, to go and preach 
the Chriſtian religion to other con- 
tries; which event, our author 
thinks, could not have taken place 
until after the council at Jeruſalem. 
He contlud'ed the volume with a 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion. Whether 
any one of the firſt three evange- 
lifts had ſeen the goſpel of the 
others before he wrote his own * 


mined with great appearance of 


thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke did 
no 


ed the 
Ee Sup. 
of the 
my lot 
f theſe 
which 
late 25 
ation, 
, from 
t cir. 
he re. 
ed to 
it not 
could 
emed 
third 
dear- 
rd- 
and 
of it, 
jeu, 
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had 
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ot abridge or tranſcribe from each 
other, but are diſtin, independent, 
ind harmonious witneſſes. The 
frond volume comprehended the 
ſtory of St. Paul, diſplayed the 
eridences of the genuineneſs of 
his fourteen Epiſtles, particularly 
that to the Hebrews, and aſcertain- 
ed the times in which they were 
written. Through the whole-were 
interſperſed many curious remarks ; 
and the two concluding chapters 
rere employed in ſhewing, that the 
epiſtle inſcribed to the Epheſians, 
vas actually addreſſed to them, and 
that the churches of Coloſſe and 
Laodicea were planted by St. Paul. 
In the third volume, the ſeven Ca- 
tholic Epiſtles, and the Revelation 
of St. John, were conſidered, and 
hiſtories given of St. James, St. Pe- 
ter, and St. Jude, e order of 
the books of the New Teſtament 
examined, and proofs afforded 
that they were early known, read, 
and — uſe of by Chriſtians. In 
concluſion, it is ſhewn, that there is 
no reaſon to believe, that any of the 
ſacred books of the New Teſtament 
have been loſt, ; | 
lt would not he eaſy to ſay too 
much in praiſe of the Supplement 
to the Credibility. The ſeveral 
queſtions diſcuſſed in this work, are 
determ.ned in conſequence of a depth 
of inveſtigation, and an accuracy of 
udgment, which are highly worthy 
of admiration. It is remarkable, 
that in various points the opinions 
of our author are very different from 
thoſe which his former colleague, 
Dr. Benſon, maintained in his Hiſ- 
tory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, the 
prefaces to his Paraphraſes, and the 
differt2tions annexed to them. True 
riticiſm, we believe, will uſually 
decide in favour of Dr. Lardner.” 
The Supplement to the Credi- 
bility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, com- 
plete one grand · part of Pr. Lard- 


ner's deſign, which was, to uce 
at large, the teſtimonies of Chriſtian 
writers to the books of the New 
Teſtament. What he had already 
executed, had employed him thirty- 
three years; and it was contrary to 
his expectation, that his life was 
ſpared to the accompliſhment of ſo 
much of -the eminently important 
ſcheme which he had in view. Pro- 
vidence, however, preſerved him for 
ſtil farther uſefulneſs. There was 
one part of his plan which he never 
carried into effect. It was his in- 
tention to alledge the teſtimonĩes of 
Chriſtian writers, not only to the 
books, but alſo to the principal facts 
of the New Teſtament, ſuch as the 
birth, miracles, death, and reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, the miſſion of 
the Apoſtles, and the miracles 
wrought by them : to which were 
to be added, ſuch confiderations as 
might give weight to theſe teſtimo- 
nies, and confirm their truth. This 
our author deſigned to be the ſecond 
book of the ſecond part of the Cre- 
dility, and he ſuppoſed that it might 
he comprized in a fingle octavo vo- 
lume; on which account it is rather 
the more ſurprifing that it was not 
completed. Perhaps, upon reflec- 
tion, he might judge, that almoſt 
every thing which he wiſhed to ſay 
in this reſpect, would be found in the 
volumes already publiſhed.” 

In the year 1758, appeared two 
productions from the pen of our au- 
thor. The firſt was, The Caſe of 
« the Demoniacs, mentioned in the 
« New Teſtament ; being four diſ- 
« courſes upon Mark v. 19. with an 
« Appendix, for the farther illuſtra - 
« tion of the ſubject. Dr. Lard- 
ner, in this work, maintains the hy- 

theſis which was ſupported by 
Mr. Joſeph Mede, in the laſt centu- 
ry, by Dr. Sykes and others in the 
preſent, and ſtill more recently, in 
2 very elaborate manner, by * wo 
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Rev. Hugh Farmer. This ſcheme, 
which fuppoſes the demoniacs to 
have been only diſeaſed or lunatic 
rſons, and not actually 
dy evil ſpirits, ſeems to gain ground 
and willprobably be found to be mo 
eeable, not only to the principles 
of i ſound philoſophy, but to the ge- 


preſent edition. 
„The other publication of Dr. 
Lardner's this year, was a ſhort one, 
without his name, the title of which 
was, A Letter to ſonas Hanway, 
* Eſq. in which ſome Reaſons are 
« afhgned, why Houſes for the Re- 
** ception of Penitent Women, who 
have been diſorderly in their Lives, 
„ ought nat to be called Magdalen 
„ Honſes.” Mary Magdalen, as 
our author ſhews, was not the ſin- 
ner who is recorded in the ſeventh 
chapter of St. Luke, but a woman 
of diſtinction and excellent charac- 
ter, who for a while laboured under 
fome bodily 2 which our 
Lord miraculouſſy healed. To call, 


therefore, a hoſpital for re 
— a Magdalen-houls, was, 


thought, a great abuſe of the 
name of a truly honourable and va- 
 Juable woman.” 


« In 175, Dr. Lardner publiſhed, 
but without his name, A Letter 
« written inthe Year 1730, concern- 
ing the Queſtion, Whether the Lo- 
« gos ſupplied the Place of a Human 
« Soul in the Perſonof Jeſus Chriſt.” 
To this letter, which I have mention- 
ed before, and which is ſuppoſed to 

ave been originally addreſſed to lord 
rrington, were now added, Two 


P ipts: the firſt, containing 


ian Explication of theſe Words, th, 
* TX the Holy Spirit, the Spit 
daf God, as uſed in the Scripture 
« the containing Remarks 
* upon the Third Part of the lat 
«B of Clogher's Vindication 
„of the Hiſtories of the Old and 
„New Teſtament.” In this trea- 
tiſe, our author oppoſes the Arian 
hypotheſis, to which he acknow- 
ledges, that he had once, for a while, 
been much inclined, but which he 
now entirely diiliked, thinking it to 
be all amazing throughout, and ir- 
reconcilable to reaſon. The point 
which he labours to prove is, that 
eſus is a man appointed, anointed, 
loved, honoured, and exalted by 
God above all other beings.” 

] do nat recollect that the letter 

on the os made any great im- 
3 time of its firſt pub- 
— The ſentiments advanced 
in it were then confined to a feu 
ns; and others were not rea- 
ily diſpoſed to embrace them. It 
is not neceſſary to inform my read. 
ers, that a period of leſs than thirty 
years has produced a ſurpriſing al- 
teration in this reſpect. The fact 
is equally allowed by thoſe who re- 
joice in, and by thoſe who deplore 
the progreſs of Socinianiſm. What 
are the doctrines of the New Tel- 
tament, with regard to the perſon 
and -exiſtence of Chriſt, is the 
— — of the day; a 
controverſy that is warmly agitated, 
and which is not likely to be ſoon 
brought to a concluſion.” 

A ſecond volume of ſermons, 
on various ſubjects, was publiſhed 
by our author in 1760, The diſ- 
courſes in this volume, though al- 
ways applied to practical purpoſes, 
are more curious and critical than 
thoſe which he gave to the world ten 
years before. Several important 


circumſtances, relative to the hiſtory 


of our Saviour, and the tering « 
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he Goſpel, are conſidered and ex- 
plained ; and it would not be 
ey to find, in the ſame com a 
eater treaſure of Chriſtan know- 
edge. This a ſecond edition 
«x demanded of the eleventh vo- 
ume of the Credibility, and of the 
wo firſt valumes of the Su pplement. 
The fifth volume had been reprint- 
& in 1756; and the fourth and 
ixth in 17 $8. 

« Deeply engaged as Dr. Lardner 
ru, in preparing his own works for 
the preſs, he could not reſiſt the ſoli- 
citations which were made to him to 
reviſe occaſionally the productions 
of other perſons. About this time, 
at the requeſt of his friend Mr. 
Caleb Fleming, he corrected the 
manuſcript of + A Criticiſm upon 
« modern Notions of Sacrifices ; 

« ing an Examination of Dr. Tay- 
« lor's Scripture Doctrine of the 
« Atonement examined.” The au- 
thor of the tract here mentioned, 
was a Dr. Richie, a phyſician, and a 
diſſenting miniſter, ſomewhere in 
the North of England. By the ſame 
gentleman was afterwards publiſhed, 
in two volumes, quarto, an elabo- 
nate work, concerning the peculiar 
Tow - —_— relating to 
piacular ſacri redemption 

Chriſt, and the treatment 3 
characters, by the Deity. It was 
the production of a man who had 
applied himſelf diligently to the ſtu- 


dy of the ſcriptures, and who has 
taken Cn ins to aſcertain 
his own views of thin ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it is now little 
known, and till leſs read. The 
different fate of books would fur- 
niſh matter for a curious and a co- 
pious diſquiſition. 

„Another work, the manuſcript 
of which Dr. Lardner reviſed, at 
— „ of the writer, for whom 

a particular eſteem, was a 
Treatiſe on the true Doctrine of the 


New Teſtament, concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt. — — ark has 
come to a ſecond impreſſion, was 
the compoſition of the Rev. Mr. 
Paul Cardale, a diſſenting miniſter, 
at Eveſham, in Worceſterſhire. It 
is introduced by a long diſcourſe on 
free enquiry in matters of religion, 
and contains a full defence of what 
is called the Socinian fcheme. I be- 
lieve that it has been of ſome confi- 
derable influence in drawing over 
ons to the author's opinion.” 

« In 1761, and 1 Dr. Lard- 
ner condeſcended to make ſome com- 
munications to a periodical 
then carrying on, entitled, « The 
„Library, which conſiſted en- 
tirely of original pieces, and was 
conducted by ſome of the younger 
diſſenting miniſters of the city of 
London. 

« A new edition of the tenth vo- 
lume of the ſecond part of the Cre- 
dibility came out in 1761, and of 
the twelfth volume in 1762. Not 
again to reſume the ſubjeR, it ma 
here be mentioned, that the eigh 
volume was reprinted in 1766. 

« It was in 1762 that our author 
publiſhed his . Remarks on the late 
« Dr. Ward's Diſſertations on ſeve- 
« ral Paſſages of the ſacred Scri 
« tures ; wherein are ſhewn, beſi 
5 other things, that St. John com- 
« puted the hours of the day after 
« the Jewiſh manner; who are 
« Greeks, John xii. ; who the Gre- 
« cians, Acts vi. ; the Deſign of the 
« apoſtolic Decree, Acts xv. ; that 
66 — was but one Sort of Jewiſh 
« Proſelytes; wherein lay the Fault 
« of St. Peter; and how St. Paul 
« may be vindicated.” Of theſe 
Remarks it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
— diſplay Dr. Lardner's uſual 

ill in whatever relates to the criti- 
cal knowledge of the New Teſta- 
ment. He has particularly confuted 
the notion of two kinds of proſe · 
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Ivtes, which had not only been a- 
dopted by Dr. Ward, but which, 
ſor ſome: time before had been a 


favourite opinion with lord Bar- 


rington, Dr. Benſon, and other 
writers, ſo as to lead them into va- 
rious miſtakes. A long intimacy 
had ſubſiſted between Dr. Ward and 
our author; and, accordingly, 
throughout the whole of his Re- 
marks, hc. has treated; the memory 
of his 12 with the greateſt re- 
and re 
aße L, in 1764, commu- 
nicated to the world, without his 
name, ſome ſtrictures on another 
eminent New Teſtament critic, Dr. 
James Macknight, who had recently 
bliſhed his Harmony of the Four 
Goſpels The arrangement cf the 
circumſtances relative to our Lord's 
reſurrection, had for ſeveral years 
engaged the attention of Chriſtian 
writers. Mr. Gilbert Weſt had treat- 
ed the ſubje& very much at large, 
and was ſuppoſed to have thrown 
great light upon it, by having re- 
courſe to a different interpretation of 
ſome of our Saviour's appearances 
recorded by the Evangeliits, from 
waat had hitherto been given. A new 
vein of criticiſm was opened by him, 
which was purſued by other perſons, 
Dr. Macknight, in particular, be- 
ſtowed extraordinary labour u 
the matter, in the concluſion of his 
Harmony. The efforts of his in- 
genuity and diligence had not the 
ood fortune to fitiafy Dr. Lardner. 
t appeared to him that certain ſu p- 
on which had been made by 
- Macknight, were, altogether, 
without foundation. He thought 
roper, thereſore, to, publiſh, in a 
etter to the author, Obſervations 
upon his Harmony, fo far as related 
to the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Re- 
ſurrection. It cannot be denicd, 
that this tract is a piece of-maſtcrly 
criticiſm. The account Mhich is 


given in it, of the various appeat- 
ances of our Lord, after his reſur. 
rection, comes recommended by ſuch 
a ſimplicity of truth, as calls for the 
warmeſt approbation. I have re. 
ſon to believe, that there were other 
points in which Dr. Lardner did 
not agree with Dr. Macknight, In 
matters liable to difficulty, and in- 
volved in ſome degree of obſcurity, 
a diverſity of ſentiments will take 
place between the moſt upright, 
able, and ſerious enquirers alter 
truth. _ _ 

+ Amidſt theſe various produc. 
tions of a fmaller nature, Dr. Lard. 
ner continued the proſecution of hi; 


grand object. Accordingly, ſoon af- * 
ter the publication of his Obſerva- WW .q 
tions on Dr. Macknight's Harmony, Tr 
and in the ſame year, he gave to fy 
the world, in quarto, the firſt vo- WW 43 
lume of A large Collection of * 
« ancient Jewiſh and Heathen Tel- che 
e timonies to the Truth of the BW... 
« Chriſtian Religion.“ This vo- e 
lume contained the Jewiſh teſtimo- Wl |, 
nies, and the teſtimonies of he- bn 
then authors of the firſt century.” fat 
„„The heathen teſtimonies, con- cen 
ſidered in the firſt volume, Wert, cha 
the pretended Epiſtle of Abgarus, the 
king of Edeſſa, to, Jeſus, and the re- 1 
ſcript of Jeſus to Abgarus; the Wl an 
knowledge which the emperor Ti- Bl 
berius had of our Saviour Jeſus *＋ 
Chriſt; a monumental inſcription Wl ;þ1 
concerning the Chriſtians in the 
time of Nero; Pliny the Elder; ea 
Tacitus; Martial; Juvenal; and Wl 
Suetonius. But this volume began of 
with, and was chiefly employed up- Wl o i 
on, the Jewiſh teſtimonies ; among ne 
which the famous hiſtorian Joſephus Wl the 
is the principal object. The third WE Th 
chapter, relative to the fulfilment of I cor 
our Saviour's predictions Concerning Bl the 
the deſtruction of the temple and N wit 
the city of Jeruſalem, and the ni. WT} 

les 


leries of the Jewiſh people, is E 
P. © 
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liar importance; and accord- 
ingly, it has juſtly obtained a place 
in Biſhop Watſon's collection. It 
ws neceſſary part of Dr. Lard- 
der s plan, to examine the celebrated 
wage with regard to the Lord 
ſeſus Chriſt, which is now found in 

il the copies of Joſephus. This 

wage, therefore, our author has 

vſcuſſed with his uſual ſagacity and 
dligence ; and he has pronounced 
it to be an interpolation.” 

The ſecond volume of the col- 
{tion of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſti- 
monies a red in 1765; containing 
the heathen 'teſtimonies of the ſe- 
cond century.“ 

« The perſons treated of in this 
whume are, Pliny the younger, _ 
Trajan; Epictetus the ſtoic philo- 
tber and] ; =o the emperor 
Adrian ; * Bruttius Præſens; Phle- 
gon, Thallus, and Dionyſius the Are- 
opagite; the emperor Titus Antoni- 
nus; the emperor Marcus Antoninus 
the philoſopher ; Apuleius; the ear- 
ly adverſaries of Chriſtianity, ant 
particularly Celſus; Lucian of Samo- 
fta; Ariſtides the ſophiſt; Dion; 
Chryſoſtom ; and Galen. Of the 
chapters relative to theſe perſons, 
the longeſt, and the moſt importan 
e thoſe concerning Pliny, Marciſs 
Antoninus, and Celſus. Whoever 
peruſes them, will find in them 'a 

noble treaſure of eurious and valu- 
able information.?“ 

« The third volume of the Col- 
leftion of Teſtimonies; was publiſh- 
ed in 1706, containing an account 
of the heathen writers and writings 
of the third century, whence argu- 
ments may be deduced in ſupport of 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 
This volume, which extended to the 
converſion of Conſtantine the Great, 
wounded, like the two former ones, 
with much valuable information, 
The perſecutions to which the pro- 
ſors of the goſpel were expoſed, 
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and particularly that under the em- 
peror Diocleſian, are here amply 
conſidered. A peculiar attention is, 


likewife, paid to Porphyry, and to 


his objections againſt the authenti- 
city of the book of Daniel. In the 
chapter that relates to Diogenes 
Laertius, our anthor has introduced 
a very curious criticiſm on the Al- 
tar to the unknown God, at Athens, 
which is mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles. 3 8 
The fourth volume of the Tef- 
timonies appeared in 1965, In this 
volume were cont -ined the teſtimo- 
nies of heathen writers of the fourth, 


fifth, and fixth centuries; to which 


was added, the ſtate of Gentiliſm 
under Chriſtian emperors. Among 
the perſons who here paſſed in re- 
view before Dr. Lardner, Julian, 
Animianus Marcellinus, and Liba- 
nius, are particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
The accounts of theſe, and of con- 
temporary authors, are very enter- 
taining ; though, as witneſſes in fa- 
vour of our holy religion, they are 
not ſo important as Celtus, and other. 
writers of an earher period. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they deſerved to be col- 
lected, and to be pnt together in 
their proper order; "Fence our au- 
thor had an opportiraty of diſplay- 
ing the laſt gles of "expiring 
gentilifn, and of Telgting ſome at- 
tempts to reſtore it, after it had 
'been for 4 oy 5 with ſcorn 
and diſdain. He has, likewiſe, in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of hk 
readers, not a few men of great 
learning, and fine abilities, who 
were ſtill tenacious, of the ancient 
rites, and fond of all the fables upon 
which they were founded,” and by 
which they had long been upheld and 

encouraged. | | 
In the copibus article concern- 
ing Julian, a very important point 
came under Dr. Lardner's conſider- 
ation, which was, the | age 
at 
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that em s to rebuild 
the temple at Jeruſalem, and of the 
defeat of the attempt, by a divine 
and miraculous interpoſition. This 
account has been given not only by 
three 3 — 2 
ers, avianzen, Chryſoſ- 
tom, wi Ambroſe, but alſo by the 
Heathen hiſtorian Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. It is mentioned, likewiſe, 
by Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
jeodoret, and other ancient au- 
thors. Accordingly, the ſtory. has 
obtained an almoſt univerſal credit ; 
and ſcarcely, any learned man had 
dared to ſuggeſt a doubt concerning 
It, excepting Baſnage, in his Hiſtory 
'of the * It is well known that 
biſhop Warburton wrote a very ela- 
borate txeatiſe in defence of the mi- 
racles; and that this treatiſe has 
been eſteemed one of his capital pro- 
ductions, in point of judgment, as 
well as oſ literature. Dr. Lardner, 
however, after the fulleſt examina- 
tion, was obliged to heſitate upon 
the ſubject. His difficulties he has 
ſtated with his uſual ſimplicity and 
candour; and it muſt be 10W- 
ledged, that the conſiderations pro- 
ed by him have great weight. 
1 many who read them will 
de induced, for the future, to lay 
dut little ſtreſs upon a narration, 
which has heretofore been ſo gene- 
rally admitted. I need not ſay that 
our author had no intention to 
weaken the evidences of revelation. 
He was influenced by nothing but 
that ſacred and impartial regard to 
truth which he maintained in all 
enquiries.” 
The fourth volume of the Col- 
lection of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſ- 
timonies completed another capital 
part of our author's original deſign. 
It was publiſhed ten years after he 
had finiſhed his credibility ; ſo that 
this grand object, with the inter- 


public 


dered more extenſively uſetul, * 


rupt ion ariſing from tome {mal 
DT 
orty-three years, þ 
reflection ents itſelf 4 this 3 
caſion; which is, that works of grey 
co nce are not of ſpeedy eu. 
cution. Although Dr. Lardner ld 
a very retired life; though he « 
tered but little into public buſineß 
though he was a ſtated preacher onj 
twenty-one years, and that but one 
a day; yet we fee how long a tine 
he. was employed, and dilipenty 
employed, in accompliſhing the el 
he had in view. Thoſe whoarenc 
themſelves engaged in important and 
extenſive literary undertakings, can 
have but an im conception f 
the difficulties to be ſurmounted, the 
Ak "pa wana to be incurred, the 
books to be procured and waited for, 
the dates to be ſettled, the fats to 
be aſcertained, and the various other 
cauſes which often occaſion delays 
that muſt be far more unpleaſant to 
the writer than they can poflibly be 
to any reader whatever. 
„Though our author's life aud 
pen were ſo ardently devoted to the 
goods he never received any 
thing that could deſerve to be r. 
arded as a recompence for his h. 
bours. The falary he had, whill 
he continued to be a preacher, ws 
very inconſiderable; and his works 
were often publiſhed by him to hw 
loſs, inflead of his gain. This ws 
particularly the caſe with reſpect to 
ms 0 wap of the 9 
t length he parted with the copy- 
right chat — together 
with all the remaining printed co- 
— of it, for the tritling ſum of a 
undred and fifty pounds. Such 4 
ſutn was by no means an equivalent 
for the he had incurred: 
but he conſented to the agreement, in 
the hope that the work would be ren 
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+ became the immediate intereſt of 
the bookſellers. to promote its ſale. 
From the ſcarcity of the ſeparate 
wiames, and the immenſe price to 
odich e ſets of the ibi- 
ley have ariſen, it is to be 
that theſe gentlemen have 
no reaſon to repent. their bar- 
in, As to Dr. Lardner, his work 
b with the Lord, and his reward 
with his God. 

« The laſt work of our author, 
that was publiſhed -during his life- 
time, was the fourth. volume of his 
3 Gree 

thurous pi is have 
— I ſhall men- 
non them in this There 
came out in 1769, Memoirs of the 
Lite and Writings of Dr, Lardner ; 
to which were | annexed, eight ſer- 
mons upon various fubjefts.. The 
four firſt of them had by himſelf 
deen tranſcribed for the prefs. On 
the fifth and ſixth, though not fairl 
tranſcribed, he had written as f 
lows : 5. my far I 
am able to ive, all is right; 
«and I humbly conceive, ought to 
« be publiſhed.” Theſe two dif- 
courſes are on the internal marks of 
Credibility in the New Teſtament, 
and are admirably worthy of peru- 
ſal, They are the fermons which 
be had in 1723 and 1724, 
at the I ueſday evening lecture, and 
contain, in ſome degree, the outhnes 
of his great work, and eſpecially of 
that part of it which relates to the 
lacts occafionally mentioned in the 
Evangelical and Apoſtolical writ- 


4 In 19576 was publiſhed, but in 
what book, or in what form, I know 
not, a ſhort Letter, whach our Au- 
thor dad ſent, in 762, to Mr. Ca- 


led Fleming, upon the Perſonality 


f part of Dr. Lardoer's 
eitel deſign, with regard to the 
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Credibility of the Goſpel Hiftory, 
to give-an account of the heretics of 
the two firſt centuries. To the ar- 
rangement, therefore, is collec- 


tions upon this ſubject, he appli 
— "> he 'had fini his 
ewiſh and Heathen Teftimonies ; 
t he did not live to complete his 
intentions. Some parts, indeed, of 
the work were fitted for the preſs, 
having received his laſt correftions ; 
whilſt in other parts only a few hints 
were written. It was doubted, tor 
a time, whether the he had 
made in his undertaking was ſuffi- 
cient for it to be laid beforethe pub- 
lie. However, upon mature deli- 
beration, his were into 
the hands of the Rev. Mr. ORE) 
worthy, learned; and judicious 
— miniſter at Exeter, who, th 
the additions which: he made to Dr. 
Lardner's materials, did not intro- 
duce a relation of any p ex- 
cepting where the himſelf 
had drawn up à part of it, or had 
left ſome hints or references. In 
conſequence of Mr. Hogg's reviſal 
and aſſiſtance, there appeared, in 
1780, in one volume, quarto, „The 
« Hiſtory of the Hereties of the two 
« firſt centuries after Chriſt : con- 
4 taining an account of their time, 
« opmions, and teſtimonies to the 
6 — x the New — — 
« To which are prefixed, 
« Obfervatiotis g Here- 
„ties.“ Though this volume is 
not, upon the whole, fo valuable and 
important as ſome of the former 


ones, it is } nevertheleſs, of 
very 


ble merit. It recites 
— 4 
iſtakes concerning them, 
— — wy 
to which they — — from 
the ignorance, zeal, and bipot 
o their ndveckeſis, 1 . r 
« The laſt publica- 
tion written by Dr, Lardrfer, ap- 
peared 
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pearedin 1784, It is intitled, (Two 
& Schemes, of a Trinity conſidered, 
and thg Divine Unity aſſerted.“ 
This of four diſcourſes 
upon Philipp. ii. 5— ti. The fir 
repreſents the commonly received 
opinion of the Trinity; the ſecond 
deſoribes the ian ſcheme ; the 
third treats on the Nazarean doc- 
trine; and the fourth explains the 
text according to that doctrine. 
Our author had himſelf tranſcribed 
theſe ſermons for! the preſs, with 
particular directions deſigned. for 
the printer. The manuſcript hav- 
ing come into the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Wiche, a very geſpectable diſſenting 
miniſter, of the Baptiſt perſuaſion, 
at Maidſtone, in Kent, he gave it 
to the public. Even thoſe ho are 
far from agreeing in ſentiment with 
Dr. Lardner, have applauded the 
.candour, the ſimplicity, and the love 
A truth, which theſe diſcourſes evi- 
dently diſcoyer. Indeed, they are 
chiefly eſtimahle for the temper and 


— with which they are comipoſed. - 
It 


was not to be expected, that they 
could contain much new matter, on 
— bids of K a * 
n ſo. frequently, copiou 
Providence ſpared the life of 
Iv. —— to a 2 — * 
is hearing excepted, he ret to 
the laf, the uſe of his faculties, in 
a remarkably perfect degree. At 
length, in the ſummer of 1768, he 
was ſeized with a decline, which car- 
ried him off in a few weeks, at 
Hawkherſt, the place ot his nativity, 
and where he had a ſntall parental 
eſtate. He had been removed thi- 
ther in the hope that he might re- 
cruit his ſtrength, by a change of 
air and relaxation from ſtudy. The 
day.of his deceaſe was the t 
fourth of July, in the eighty-fi 
year of his age. His remains were 
conveyed to town, and depoſited in 
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Tindal's burying- ground, common 
called — Nel. At his = 
cular requeſt, no ſermon was preach- 
ed on occafion-of his death. Thu; 
did his modeſty: and humility . 
company him to the laſt moment gf 
his earthly exiſtence. Some time 
after his deceaſe, a ſtone was erected 
to his memory, with an Engliſh in- 
ſorip tin. 

&« In looking back upon the life 
and character of Dr. Lardner, aud 
comparing them with thoſe of othet 
men, we ſhall. find few names that 
are more truly entitled to be te- 
membered with veneration and ap- 

auſe. The ſincerity of his piety, 
has been ſeen! in a variety of cir- 
cutnſtances- which I have had occa- 
ſion to mention. Indeed, a regard 
to Got ap to have been evet 
the governing principle of his ac- 
tions. ! His piety, too, was of the 
moſt rational kind, being founded 
on juſt. and anlat ged views concert 
ing the nature of religion.“ 

« Correſ nt to our author's 
plety : was his love pf truth, as 5 
manifeſt from the whole of b 
works, no ond ſcems eter to have 
preſerved 'a greater impartiality in 

is enquiries, or to have been more 
free from any uudue bias. He fol- 
lowed truth wherever it led him; 
and for the attainment of truth be 
was admirably qualified, both by the 
turn of his diſpoſition and his under. 
ſtanding. With a mind. ſo calm and 
unprejudiced, with a judgment ſo 
clear and diſtinct, he could ſcarcely 
fail of forming right apprehenſions 
concerning molt of the ſubjects which 
the courſe of his ſtudies enabled him 


to inveſtigate. ; 
The candour and moderation with 


which Dr. Lardner maintained his 
own ſentiments, conſtituted a promi- 
nent feature in his character. Thoſe 


he differed from in opinion, he al- 
ways treated with gentleneſs and re- 


ſpect; 
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tet; and in the controverſies he 
arries on with them, there is no ſe- 


nage. 

2 as well as piety, 
entered deeply into Dr. Lardner's 
character. Though his retired life 
xrevented him from taking a very 
aftive part in public deſigns, he was 
ready to promote every good work. 
To perſons in diſtreſs he was ever 
villing to contribute, to the higheſt 
degree which his fortune would ad- 
mit. On ſome occaſions, he exerted 
himſelf with great vigour and ſuc- 
cs, When a gentleman came to 
London in 1756, to ſolicit contribu- 
tons towards building a church, for 
the Proteſtants of Thorn, in Poland, 
our author was particularly ſervice- 
able to him, both by his advice and re- 
commendation. He, in a great mea- 
ſure, took upon himſelf the manage- 
ment of the affair; on which 2c- 
count he afterwards received the 
thanks of the preſident and fellows 
of the college of Thorn, in an ele- 
gant Latin letter, Near the time 
of his deceaſe, he was engaged in 
aſſiſting and recommending the Rev. 
Mr, Finman, miniſter of the re- 
formed — tion at Rutzow, in 
the duchy of Mecklenburgh Schew- 
rin, who had come over to England, 
for a like purpoſe. Upon this oc- 
caſion, a letter was written to Dr. 
Lardner, by Dr. Secker, archbiſhop 
mop ante which — the con- 
of a very long correſpondence 
between two 5 — who 
were now each of them on the verge 

of diſſolution.” 
« In his private deportment, Dr. 
was very amiable. His 
manners were polite,' gentle, and 
obliging ; and he was attentive, in 
every reſpeR, to the laws of deco- 
rum. It has been juſtly obſerved, 
that he '« ſeemed cirefally to 'ob- 
3 rules laid down in his 
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rerity of cenſure, no harſhneſs of 
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« Counſels of Prudence.“ Perhaps 
it may not be diſagreeable to m 

teaders, to be informed of the — 
in which he carried on tion. 
Paper, pens, and ink, beſhg imme - 
diately brought in when viſitors came 
to his houſe,” they wrote down ſuch 
intelligence as they had to commu» 
nicate, or the obſervations and queſ» 
tions which they wiſhed to propoſe. 
To theſe, as they were — 
written, he replied with t free- 
dom and chearfulneſs, and in a way 
that was both inſtructive and enter- 


taining. As the _ contained 


wers and re- 
efts, upon 
rmed 


the unconnected a 
marks of the different 
different ſubjects, it 


would have appeared to a ſtranger 


to be a very heterogeneous mixture. 
It was, however, carefully preſerved 
by the doctor, to be peruſed by him 
when his viſitors were gone; and 
the ſal of it often led him to 
objects of farther conſideration and 
enquiry. | 
« Our author was not one of thoſe 
ſcholars who are unacquainted with 
mankind, He had ſeen much of liſe 
during his refidence with lady Tre- 
by; he was continually viſited by 
perſons of various profeſſions and 
countries; and he poſſeſſed that ſa- 
gacity of obſervation, which 1s the 
principal requiſite towards obtaini 
a knowledge of the world.“ 5 
« On the learning of Dr. Lard- 
ner, it is not neceffary to enlarge, 
ſince his character in this reſpect is 
known to all the world. With re- 
gatd' to that ſpecies of literature 
which was cultivated by him, be 
was accurate and ptofound in the 
ateſt degree. Some branches of 
ledge there were to'which he 
did not apply his attentidn ; for 
who is adequate to every object? 
But as a divine, and eſpecially with 
relation to his acquaintance with the 
New Teſtament; and with Chriſti- 
: af ; % mn 
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church 
from them teſtimonies of their eſ- 
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an — perhaps, he never had 
his equal. The works of our author 
being thus valuable, and relating to 
objects of the higheſt importance, 
it is not ſurpriſing that they ſhould 
be held in grrat eſteem, not only at 
home, but abroad. I have already 
mentioned, that the firſt part of the 
Credibility was tranſlated into Low 
Dutch, by the Rev. Mr. Cornelius 
Weſterbaen, of Utrecht, and into 
Latin by the Rev. Mr. ſohn Chriſ- 
topher Wolff, of Hamburgh. A 
German tranſlation of it appeared 
at Berlin and at Leipfic, in 1750, by 
the Rev. Mr. David Bruhn, of Me- 
mel, in Pruſſia, and Mr. John Da- 
vid Heilman; and it was accompa- 
nied with a large Preface, by the 
Rev. Profeſſor Seigmund Jacob 
Baumgarten. The ſecond part of 
the Credibility was likewiſe tranſ- 
lated both in Holland and in Ger- 
many. In 1751, the German tranſ- 
lation of the fourth volume was 
printed, and the whole deſign — 

robably have ſince been completed. 
be vindication of the three mira- 
cles was alſo tranſlated into Ger- 
man, by the Rev. Mr. Meyenberg, 
and publiſhed at Zell, in 195c, to- 

ther with a Preface, written by 
the Rev. Dr. Pleſken. A tranſla- 
tion of the Diſcourſes on the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Jewiſh People, ap- 
peared-at Halle, in 1754; and of 
the Treatiſe of the Demoniacs, at 


Bremen, in 1760.“ 


« Dr. Lardner's connections and 
-friendſhips were not confined to per- 


ſons of his own religious commu- 
nion. He was converſant with 


ſeveral reſpectable clergymen of the 
os England, and received 


teem for his character, and ap 


: bation of his works. The letters 
which paſſed between him and bi- 
ſhop Waddington, and his long and 


. uninterrupt 


acquaintance with 


| — and 


&c. of Dr. LARDNER, 


archbiſhop Secker, have already bers 
mentioned. He maintained a lars, 
oo both at home any 
abroad; and particularly in Amy. 
rica and Germany. Inconſequen, 
of the reputation he had acquired 


his publications, he was viſited i 


moſt cf the learned foreigners ul 
came over to England; and, att; 
their return to their own countric., 
many grateful acknowledgenun- 
were tranſmitteck to him of th, 
friendly reception he had giver 
them, and the aſſiſtance they had 
derived from him in their literary 
.defigns and purfuits,” T 
% Every well - diſpoſed reader 
muſt contemplate with pleaſure, on 
a life which was ſo admirably and 
uſefully fpent as was that of Dr. 
Lardner. Such a life preſent: 
us with a beautiful proof of the 
dignity to which the human mind 
is capable of aſcending, when it 
is formed on right views of the 
Supreme N and on the true 
pirit of the Goſpel. 
or may a character like this be te- 
flected upon with pleaſure only, but 
with the greateſt advantage. The 
rivate virtues of Dr. Lardner may 
zuſtly be recommended to univerſal 
imitation, His love to God and 
benevolence to man, his regard 


to truth, his integrity, his purity, 
his moderation, his candour, his 


meekneſs, and his humility, it 
would be the honour and happinels 
of Chriſtians in general to ſelect a 
ma models of their temper and con- 
„Pr. Lardner may be held out, 
in particular, as a fine example to 
thoſe of his own profeſſion. It 15 
not, indeed, in the power of every 
one to attain to the ſame extent of 
learning, or to perform the ſame 


. ſervices to Chriſtianity; but it 


ſhould be the ambition of fuch ©: 
are engaged in the work of the 8 
niſtry, 


dy been 


| a large 
me any 
Ame. 
equemet 
ured h 
ſited i» 
ers ws 
l, Alte 
untric., 
remen! 
of the 


wſtry, to follow after him with di- 
f and zeal, though they may 
not be able to do it with equal ſteps. 


4; the diſſenters had the honour of 


ucing Dr. Lardner, he will na- 
turally be the object of emulation to 
the diſſenting clergy. They will fo 
ar look up to him as their pattern, as 
toendeavour to qualify themſelves for 
yppearing, when occaſions call for it, 
in the great departments of litera- 
ture, and eſpecially in the cauſe of 
religious truth and liberty, and in 
the defence and explication of the 
(cred writings, Some among them, 


at leaſt, will, it is hoped, always be 
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inſpired with this diſpoſition ; in 
conſequence of which, they will not 
only gain reputation to themſelves, 
did reflect credit on the body to 
which they belong; but, what is of 
infinitely greater importance, will 
unite with the wiſe, the learned, and 
the good of every denomination, and 
of every country, in promoting ſuch 
a knowledge of religion in general, 
and of the Chriſtian religion in par- 
ticular, as will be found eminently 
conducive to the trueſt improve- 
ment and comfort of the preſent 
life, and to the everlaſting telicity of 
human beings,” 


- 
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MANN ERS or NATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION of COLCHOS, ud de Maxxtn: 


of its INHABITANTS. 


From the Fourth Volume of Mr. G1zn0xs's Hiſtory of the Decline and 
| Fall of the Rowan Empire.] 


6 HE extreme length of the 
5 8 Euxine rag Prog Conſtan- 
tinople to the mouth of the Phaſis, 
may be computed as a voyage of 
nine days, and a meaſure of ſeven 
hundred miles. From the Iberian 
Caucaſus, the moſt lofty and crag 
mountains of Aſia, that river de- 
ſcends with ſuch oblique vehemence, 
that in a ſhort ſpace it is traverſed 
by one hundred and twenty bridges. 
or does the ſtream become placid 
and navigable, till it reaches the 
town of Sarapana, five days jour- 
ney from the Cyrus, which flows 
from the ſame hills, but in a con- 
trary direction, to the Caſpian lake. 
The proximity of thefe rivers has 
ſuggeſted the practice, or at Jeaſt 
the idea, of wafting the precious 
merchandiſe of India down the 
Oxus, over the Caſpian, up the 
Cyrus, and with the current of the 
Phaſis into the Euxine and Medi- 
terranean Cas. As it ſucceſſively 


col the ſtreams of the plain of 
ae the Phaſis moves with di- 


"Miniſhed . 1 though accumulated 


weight. e mouth it is ſixty 
fathom deep, and half a league 
broad, but a ſmall woody iſland is 
interpoſed in the midſt of the chan- 
nel : the water, ſo ſoon as it has 
depoſited an earthy or metallic ſe- 


diment, floats on the furface of the 
waves, and is no longer ſucceptibl; 
of corruption. In a courſe of one 
hundred miles, forty of which are 
navigable for large veſſels, the Phe- 
ſis divides the celebrated region of 
Colchos, or Mingrelia, which, on 
three ſides, is fortified by the Iberia 
and Armenian mountains, and whole 
maritime coaſt extends about two 
hundred miles, from the neighbour- 
hood of Trebizond to Dioſcurias, and 
the confines of Circaſſia. Both the ſoil 
and climate are relaxed by exceſlive 
moiſture ; twenty-eight rivers, be. 
ſides the Phaſis and his dependent 
ſtreams, convey their waters te 
the ſea; and the hollowneſs of tlic 
ground appears to indicate the ſub- 
terraneous channels between the 
Euxine and the Caſpian. In the 
fields where wheat or barley is ſown, 
the earth too ſoft to ſuſtain the 
action of the plough ; but the 2%, 
a ſmall grain, not unlike the millet 
X epriander-ſeed, ſupplies the or- 
d 1 food of the people; and the 
uſe. of bread is confined to the prince 
and his nobles. Yet the vintage 13 
more plentiful than the harveſt; and 
the bulk of the ſtems, as well 3 
the quality of the wine, diſplay 
the unaſſiſted powers of nature.— 
The ſame powers continually tend 

to 
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to overſhadow the face of the coun- 
try with thick foreſts ; the timber 
of the hills, and the flax of the 
ains, contribute to the abundance 
of naval ſtores ; the wild and tame 
animals, the horſe, the ox, and the 
hog, are remarkably prolific, and 
the name of the pheaſant is expreſ- 
ive of his native habitation on the 
baaks of the Phaſis. The gold mines 
to the ſouth of Trebizond, *which 
are ſtill worked with ſufficient pro- 
ft, were a ſubject of national diſpute 
between Juſtinian and Choſroes ; 
and it is not unreaſonable to believe, 
that a vein of precious meta] may 
be equally diffuſed through the cir- 
de of hills, although theſe ſecret 
treaſures are neglected by the lazi- 
nefs, or concealed by the prudence, 
of the Mingrelians. The waters, 
impregnated with particles of gold, 
ue carefully ſtrained through ſheep- 
ſkins or fleeces ; but this expedient, 
the ground-work perhaps of a mar- 
vellous fable, affords a' faint image 
of the wealth extracted from a vir- 
gin earth, by the power and indui- 
try of ancient kings. Their ſilver 
palaces and golden chambers ſurpaſs 
our belief; but the fame of their 
riches is faid to have excited the en- 
terprifing avarice of the Argonauts. 
Tradition has atfirmed, with ſome 
colour of reaſon, that Egypt plant- 
ed on the Phaſis, a Jearned and po- 
lite colony, which manufactured li- 
nen, built navies, and invented geo- 
graphical maps. Thg ingenuity of 
the moderns has peopled, with flou- 
riſhing cities and nations, the iſth- 
mus between the Euxine and the 
Caſpian ; and the lively writer, ob- 
ſerving the refemblance of climate, 
and in his apprehenſion, of trade, 
has not hefituated to pronounce Col- 
chos the Holland of antiquity. 
gut the riches of Colchos ſhine 
only through the darkneſs of con- 
X&ure or tradition; and its genuine 
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hiſtory preſents an uniform ſcene of 
rudeneſs and pove If one hun- 
dred and thirty lan ages were 
ſpoken in the market of Dioſcurias, 
they were the imperfect idioms of 


ſo many favage tribes or families, 


ſequeſtered from each other in the 
lies of mount Caucaſus; and 
their ſeparation, which diminiſhed 
the importance, muſt have multi- 
plied the number, of their ruſtic ca- 
pitals. In the preſent ſtate of Min- 
grelia, a village is an aſſemblage of 
uts within a wooden fence; the 
fortreſſes are ſeated in the depth of 
foreſts ; the princely town of C 
or Cotatis, conſiſts of two hundred 
houſes, and a ſtone edifice appertains 
only to the magnificence f kin 
Twelve ſhips from Conſtantinople, 
and about fixty barks, laden with 
the fruits of induſtry, annually caſt 
anchor on the coaſt ; and the liſt of 
Colchian expo 
ſince the natives had only ſlaves and 
hides to offer in exchange for the 
corn and falt which they purchaſed 
from the ſubjects of Tuſtiman, Not 
a veſtige can be found of the art, 


the knowledge, or the navigation, of 


the ancient Colchians : few Greeks 
defired or dared to purſue the foot- 
ſteps of the Argonauts; and even 
the marks of an Exyptian colony, 
are loſt on a nearer approach, The 
rite of circumciſion is practiſed only 
by the Mahometans of the Euxine ; 
and the curled hair and ſwarth 
complexion of Africa no longer dit- 
figure the moſt of the human 
race. It is in the adjacent climates 
of Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circaſ- 
ſia, that nature has placed, at leaſt 
to our eyes, the model of beauty, 
in the ſhade of the limbs, the colour 
of the ſkin, the ſymmetry of the 
features, and the expreſſion of the 
countenance. According to the de- 
ſtination of the two ſexes, the men 
ſeem formed for action, the women 
D 3 for 


rts is much increaſed, 
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for love ; and the perpetual ſupply 
of females from mount Caucaſus, 
has purified the blood, and improved 
the breed, of the ſouthern nations of 
Aſia. The proper diſtrict of Min- 

relia, a portion only of the ancient 
Colchos, has long ſuſtained an ex- 
portation of twelve thouſand ſlaves. 
The number of priſoners or crimi- 
nals would be inadequate to the an- 
nual demand; but the common peo- 

le are in a ſtate of ſervitude to their 
ords; the exerciſe of fraud or ra- 
pine is unpuniſhed in a lawleſs com- 
munity; and the market is conti- 
nually repleniſhed by the abuſe of 
civil and paternal authority. Such 
a trade, which reduces the human 
ſpecies to the level of cattle, may 
tend to encourage marriage and po- 
pulation; ſince the multitude of 
children enriches their ſordid and in- 
human parent. But this ſource of 
impure wealth muſt inevitably poj- 
fon the national manners, obliterate 
the ſenſe of honour and virtue, and 
almoſt extinguiſh the inſtincts of 
nature. The Chriſtians of Georgia 
and Mingrelia are the moſt diſſolute 
of mankind; and their children, 
who, in a tender age, are fold into 
foreign ſlavery, have already learnt 
to imitate the rapine of the father, 


and the proſtitution of the mother. 


reſtrained b 


Yet, amidſt the rudeſt ignorance, 
the untaught natives diſcover a fn. 
gular dexterity both of mind and 
hand; and although the want of 
union and diſcipline expoſes then 
to their more powerful neighbour;, 
a bold and intrepid ſpirit h:s ani. 
mated the Colchians of every age. 
In the hoſt of Xerxes, they ſerved 
on foot; and their arins were 4 
dagger or a javelin, a wooden caſque, 
| a buckler of raw hides, Bu 
in their own country, the uſe of ca. 
valry has more generally prevailed; 
the meaneſt of the peaſants diſdain 
to walk; the martial nobles are 
p__ perhaps, of two hundred 

orſes; end a five thouſand 
are numbered in the train of the 
prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian 
government has been always a pure 
and hereditary kingdom ; and the 
authority of the ſovereign is only 
the turbulence of his 
ſubjects. Whenever they were obe- 
dient, he could lead a numerous . 
my into the field; but ſome faith 
2 to believe, that the ſingle 
tribe of the Suanians was compoſed 
of two hundred thouſand ſoldiers, 
or that the population of Mingre- 
lia, now amounts to four millions of 
inhabitants,” 


” * — 
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ORIGIN and CHARACTER of the NORMANS in ITALY, 
[From the Fifth Volume of the fame Work.] 


$ HE eſtabliſhment of the Nor- 

mans in the kingdom of Na- 
ples and Sicily, is an event moſt ro- 
mantic in its origin, and in its con- 
ſequences moſt important both to 
Italy and the eaſtern empire. The 
broken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombar and Saracens, were ex- 


ſed to every invader, and every 
ea and land were invaded by the 
adventurous ſpirit of the Scandinz- 
vian pirates. After a long indul- 
gence of rapine and ſlaughter, a foi 
and ample territory was accepted, 
nl and named, by the Nor 
mans of France ; they m_—_ 
their 
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their gods for the God of the Chriſ- 
tians; and the dukes of Normandy 
icknowledged themſelves the vaſ- 
als of the — of Charlemange 
and Capet. The ſavage fierceneſs 
chich they had brought from the 
inowy mountains of Norway, was 
xtined, without being corrupted, in 
1 warmer climate; the compantons 
of Rollo inſenſibly mingled with the 
natives; they imbibed the manners, 
language, and gallantry of the French 
nation; and, in a martial age, the 
Normans might claim the palm of 
#alour and glorious atchievements. 
Ot the faſhionable ſuperſtitions, they 
embraced with ardour the pilgri- 
mages of Rome, Italy, and the Holy 
Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated 
by exerciſe : danger was the incen- 
tive, novelty” the recompence : and 
the proſpect pf the world was deco- 
rated by wonder, credulity, and am- 
bitious hope. They contederated 
tor their mutual nce; and the 
tobbers of the Alps, who had been 
allured by the garb of a pilgrim, 
were-often chaſtiſed by the arm of a 
warrior. In one of theſe pious vi- 
fits to the cavern of mount Garga- 
nus in Apulia, which had been ſanc- 
tined by the apparition of the arch- 
ange! Michael, they were accoſted 
dy a ſtranger in the Greek habit, 
but who ſoon revealed himſelf as a 
rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe 
of the Greek empire. His name 
was Melo; a noble citizen of Bari, 
who, after an unſucceſsful revolt, 
was compelled to ſeek new allies and 
avengers of his country. The bold 
appearance of the Normans revived 
tis hopes and ſolicited his confi- 
dence : they liſtened to the com- 
plaints, and ſtill more to the pro- 
miſes, of the patriot. The aſſur- 
ance of wealth demonſtrated the 
juſtice of his cauſe ; and they view- 
ed at the inheritance of the brave, 
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the fruitful land which was oppreſſ- 
ed by effeminate tyrants. On their 
return to Normandy, they kindled 
a ſpark of enterpriſe ; and -a imall 
but intrepid band was freely aſſoci- 
ated for the deliverance of Apulia. 
They paſſed the Alps by ſeparate 
roads, and in the diſguiſe of pil- 
grims; but in the neighbourhood 
of Rome they were ſaluted by the 
chief of Bari, who ſupplied the more 
indigent with arms and horſes, and 
inſtantly led them to the ficld of 
action. In the firſt conflict, their 
valour prevailed ; but in the ſe- 
cond engagement they were over- 
whelmed by the numbers and mili- 
tary.engines of the Greeks, and in- 
dignantly retreated with their faces 
to the enemy. The unfortunate 
Melo ended his life, a ſuppliant at 
the court of Germany: his Norman 
followers, excluded from their native 
and their promiſed land, wandered 
among the hills and vallies of Italy, 
and earned their daily ſubſiſtence by 
the ſword. To that formidable 
ſword, the princes of Capua, Bene- 
ventum, Salerno, and Naples, alter- 
nately appealed in their domeſtic 
uarrels; the ſuperior ſpirit and 

difipline of the Normans gave We- 
tory to the ſide which they eſpouſed ; 
and their cautious policy obſerved 
the balance of power, leſt the pre- 
ponderance of any rival ſtate ſhould 
render their aid leſs important and 
their ſervice leſs profitable. Their 
firſt aſylum was a ſtrong camp in 
the depth of the marſhes of Camps- 
nia ; but they were ſoon endowed 
by the liberality of the duke of Na- 
ples with a more plentiful and per- 
manent ſeat. Eight miles from his 
reſidence, as a — againſt Ca- 
pua, the town of Averſa was built 
and fortified for their uſe; and they 
enjoyed as their own, the corn and 
fruits, the meadows and groves, of 
that fertile diſtrict, The report of 
24 their 
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-their beſt troops were 
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their ſucceſs attracted every year 
new fwarms of pilgrims and ſoldi- 
ers: the poor were urged by neceſſi · 
ty ; the rich were excited by hope ; 
and the brave and aftive ſpirits of 


Normandy were impatient of eaſe 


and ambitious of renown. The in- 
dependent ſtandard of Averſa af- 
forded ſhelter and encouragement to 
the outlaws of the province, to every 
fugitive who had eſcaped from the 
injuſtice or juſtice of his ſuperiors ; 
and theſe foreigh aſſociates were 
quickly aſſimilated in manners and 
language to the Gallic colony. The 
firſt leader of the Normans was 
count Rainulf ; and in the origin of 
ſociety, pre-eminence of rank js the 
reward and the proof of ſuperior 
Since th queſt of Sicily by 
| ince the con ici 
the Arabs, the Grecian — 
had been anxious to regain that va- 
Juable. poſſeſſion ; but their efforts, 
however ſtrenuous, had been op- 
poſed by the diſtance and the ſea. 
eir coſtly armaments, after a 
gleam of ſucceſs, added new pages 
of calamity and diſgrace to the By- 
kantine annals: twenty thouſand of 
2 in a ſingle 
expedition; and the victorious Moſ- 
lems derided the policy of a nation, 
which entruſted eunuchs not only 
with the cuſtody of their women, 
but with the command of their men. 
Aſter a reign of two hundred years, 
the Saracens were ruined by their 
diviſions. The emir diſclaimed the 
authority of the king of Tunis; the 
people roſe againſt the emir; the 
cities were ufurped by the chiefs ; 
each meaner rebel was independent 
in his village or caſtle; and the 
weaker of two rival brothers im- 


plored the friendſhip of the Chriſti- 
ans. In every ſervice of danger, 


the Normans were prompt and uſe- 

ful; and five hundred knights, or 

warrjors on horſeback, were enrolled 
8 


by Arduin, the agent and interpreter 
of the Greeks, under the ſtandard of 
Maniaces, governor of Lombardy, 
Before their landing, the brothers 
were reconciled ; the union of $i. 
cily and Africa was reſtored ; and 
the iſland was guarded to the wa. 
ter's edge. The Normans led the 
the van, and the Arabs of Meſſina felt 
the valour of an untried foe. In à 
ſecond action the emir of Syracuſe 
was unhorſed, and tranſpierced by 
the iron arm of William of Haute, 
ville. In a third engagement, his 
intrepid companions diſcomfited the 
hoſt of ſixty thouſand Saracens, and 
left the Greeks no more than the 
labour of the — a ſplendid 
victory; but of which the pen of 
the hiſtorian may divide the merit 
with the lance of the Normans, It 


is, however, true, that they eſſenti- 


ally promoted the ſucceſs of Mani 
ace3, who reduced thirteen cities and 
the greater, part of Sicily under the 
obedience of the emperor. But his 
military fame was ſullied by ingra- 
titude and tyranny. In the diviſion 
of the ſpoil, the deſerts of his brave 
auxiliaries were forgotten; and nei- 
ther their avarice nor their pride 
could brook this injurious treat- 
ment. They complained, by the 
mouth of their interpreter : their 
complaint was diſregarded ; thei 
interpreter was ſcourged ; the ſuffer- 
ings were his; the inſult and reſent- 
ment belonged to thoſe whoſe ſenti- 
ments he had delivered. Yet they 
diſſembled till they had obtained, or 
ſtolen, a ſafe paſſage to the Italian 
continent: their brethren of Averia 
ſympathiſed in their indignation, 
and the province of Apulia was in- 
vaded as the forfeit of the debt. 
Above twenty years after the firſt 
emigration, the Normans took the 
field with no more than ſeven hun- 
dred horſe and five hundred foot; 
and after the recall of the Byzantine 
le gion, 
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from the Sicilian war, their 
numbers are magnified to the amount 
of threeſcore thouſand man. Their 
herald propoſed the option of battle 
or retreat; „of battle, was the 
unanimous cry of the Normans ; 


and one of their ſtouteſt warriors, 


with a ſtroke of his fiſt, felled to the 
ground the horſe of the Greek meſ- 
lenger. He was diſmiſſed with a 
freth horſe ; the inſult was concealed 
from the Imperial troops; but in 
two ſucceſſive battles they were more 
fatally inſtructed of the prowsſs of 
their adverſaries. In the plains of 
Cannæ, the Aſiatics fled before the 
adventurers of France ; the duke of 
Lombardy was made priſoner ; the 
Apulians acquieſced in a new do- 
minion ; and the four places of Bari, 
Otranto, Brunduſium, and Taren- 
tum, were alone ſaved in the ſhip- 
wreck of the Grecian fortunes. Fram 
this zra we may date the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Norman power, which 
ſoon *** the infant colony of 
Averſa. Twelve * — were choſen 
the popular ſuffrage; and age, 
a —— ES the — 
— their 8 tributes of 
ir peculiar diſtricts were a 

Ar their uſe; and each — 
erected a fortreſs in the midſt of his 
lands, and at the head of his vaſſals. 
In the centre of the province, the 
common habitation of Melphi was 
reſerved as the metropolis and cita- 
de] of the republic ; an houſe apd 
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ſeparate rter was allotted to each 
of the —— counts; and the na- 
tional concerns were regulated by 
this military ſenate. The firſt of 
his peers, their preſident and gene- 
ral, was entitled count of Apulia; 
and this dignity was conferred on 
William of the iron arm, who, 1a 
the language of the age, is ſtyled a 
lion in battle, a lamb in ſociety, and 
an angel in council. The manners 
of his countrymen are fairly deli- 
neated by a contem and na- 
tional hiſtorian. The Normans," 
fays Maletta, „are a cunning and 
« revengeful people; eloquence and 
« diflimulation appear to be their 
« hereditary qualities: they can ſtoop 
« to flatter; but unleſs they are 
e curbed by the reſtraint of law, 
« they indulge the licentiouſneſs of 
nature and paſſion. Their princes 
affect the praiſe of popular mu- 
& nificence ; the people obſerve the 
« medium, or vagal panes, os, ex- 
« tremes of avarice and prodigality ; 
« and, in their eager thirſt of — 
« and dominion, they deſpiſe what- 
« ever they 2 and hope what 
« ever they deſire. Arms and horſes, 
« the luxury of dreſs, the exerciſes 
« of hunting and hawking, are the 
6 delight of the Normans ; but, on 
66 __ occaſions, they can endure 
« with incredible patience the incle- 
© mency of every climate, and the 
&«.toil and abſtinence of a military 
40 life,“ I 


* 


„** —— he 
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Purrtic and PRIVATE CEREMONIES of the CHINESE. 


From the IId Volume of the Abbe GnossiER's Deſcription of CHIxA.;] 


6 HE ceremonies of the Chi- 
- neſe depend more upon 
comp laws. than on cuſtom. The 


hay regulated every thing on 


this head, which to us appears to be 
of very little importance. Every 
perſon, from the chiefs of the firſt 
claſs, to the humbleſt —— 

- 0 


£58] 


4 


the loweſt, is perfectly acquainted 
with the titles he muft give to o- 
thers, and with thoſe that are due to 
himſelf ; he knows alſo what marks 
of politeneſs he has reaſon to expect, 
and thoſe which it is his duty to 
ſhew; the honours he can accept, 
and thoſe which he ought to pay. 
In China there are no diſputes con- 
ecrning rank and precedency, two 
ints which, in other countries, 
| — produced ſo many quarrels, oc- 
cafioned fo much bloodſhed, and 
agated enmity that has been 
Tore eranknittod — gene- 
rat ions. 

« A viſit in China is conſidered 
as an affair of very great ſolemnity. 
Ir requires formal preliminaries, with 
which the Euro are not ac- 
quainted, or which, at leaſt, they 
have thought proper to lay aſide. But 
let us firſt ſpeak of thoſe viſits, which 
are paid by the inhabitants of an 
city to the governor, They are al. 
ways accompanied with preſents, of 
more or leſs value. It is cuſtomary 
alſo, to add to them a long varniſhed 
box, ornamented with gilded flow- 
ers, and divided in the inſide into 
eight or twelve ſmall compartments, 
which are filled with different kinds 
of ſweetmeats. 

« As ſoon as the viſiters have 
reached the hall, in which the cere- 
mony is to be performed, they all 
range themſelves in a line, make a 
— d reverence, throw them- 
elves on their knees, and bend their 
heads even to the earth, unleſs the 

nor raiſes them up, which 

he & enerally does. Sometimes the 
| conſiderable among them takes 
a cup filled with wine, lifts it up 
with both his hands, preſents it to 
the governor, and pronounces aloud, 
by way of prayer, To-tſiou, be- 
« ho 
« pineſs. Cheou-tſiou, behold the 
« wine which gives length of days.“ 


the wine that brings hap- 
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A moment after another advanye,, 
and, liſting up ſome ſweetmears i» 
the ſame manner, preſents them, 
with reſpect, to the mandarin. « Re. 
hold,“ ſays he, «the ſugar of long 
& life ;”” others repeat the like cere. 
monies three times, and always with 
the ſame wiſhes. When a governor 
has diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his zeal, 
and by his mildneſs towards the peg. 

le, which ſonietimes happens, the 
iterati of his diſtri have recourſe 
to a peculiar expedient, in order to 
acquaint him, that he is univerfally 
eſteemed. They cauſe a dreſs to be 
made for him, which is compoſed ui 


" {wall fquare pieces of ſattin; fone 


red, others blue, green, black, yel- 
low, &c. His birth-day is choſen 
as a time proper for preſenting hin, 
this dreſs, which they carry, with 
yous ceremony, amid the ſound of 


different muſical inſtruments. When 


they arrive, they are introduced into 
the outer hall, which ſerves the man- 
darin as a tribunal ; their preſence » 
announced, and the ns # woos him- 
ſelf, ſoon after, makes his appear- 
ance. They then preſent this veſt- 
ment, and beg him to put it on. 
The mandarin at firſt refuſes, and 
declares he has not merited that ho- 
nour ; but he at length yields to the 
intreaties of the literati, and the 
prayers of the people. They then 
make him put on this chequered gar- 
ment, the different colours of which 
are ſuppoſed to reprefeat all the 
nations that wear different dreſſes, 
and to inform the mandarin, that 
he 15 worthy of ruling them all. 

« He wears this veſtment only 
once ; but it is carefully preſerved 
in his tamily, as a mark of diſtinc- 
tion and honour ; and it is ſo much 
the more valuable, as it _—_ ne- 
ver to have been proſtituted 

« A viſit to a ſuperior muſt 4 
ways be paid before dinner; and it 
muſt be paid, if not faſting, at leall 

| betete 


lere one has taſted wine. A man- 
uin would conſider it as a groſs 
"ſult, did the perſon who viſits him 
| the leaſt ſmell of this liquor. 
However, if a viſit is retu the 
ine day it is received, jt may be 
ne after dinner. This is a mark 
of attention and reſpect, which ex- 
cules every thing. 

« The commencement of ev 
rear, certain eſtabliſhed feſtivals, 
narriage of a friend, the birth of a 
on, the time of his being promoted 
to ſome office, when any of the fa- 
nily dies, or when one undertakes 
z long journey, or when a friend 
does the ſame, &c. are all days on 
which, according to the rules of Chi- 
nee politeneſs, viſits muſt be paid and 
received ; and people always carry 
with them, on ſuch occaſions, cer- 
uin preſents ſuited to the taſte and 
rants of thoſe whom they viſit. 

« No perſon in China can = 
i viſit without previouſly ſending 
2 viſiting card, called Tie-tſce, to 
the _ of the perſon to whom 
the honour is intended. This card 
b of red paper, beſprinkled with a 
few gilded flowers, and folded up in 
the — of a ſcreen. The viſiter's 
name is written on one of the tolds; 
and the ſtyle of the card is more or 
le relpectful, according to the rank 
and quality of the perſon to whom 
tis ſent, They will ſay, for ex- 
ample, your lordſhip's ſincere and 


« affetionate friend, aud the perpe- 


« tual diſciple of your doctrine, pre- 
« ſents himſelf in that quality, to pay 
« his reſpects, and to make you a 
„how, even to the earth, Tun- 
chedupai.“ If the viſit is deſigned 
to an intimate friend, or to a perſon 
of ordinary rank, the Tie-t{-e is, 
for the moſt part, only a leaf of plain 
paper; but if either the writer, or 
the perſon who receives it, be in 
mourning, it is of black paper. 
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neceſſa 


[59] 


„ Viſit may be avoide1, if thoſe 
to whom they are intended be of 
ſuperiorrank to thoſe who propoſe to 
pay them. By receiving one's Tie- 
tſce, or card, one is ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive the viſit. The porter is de- 
fired to tell the viſiter that, in or- 
der to put him to as little trouble as 
poſhble, he is begged not to get out 
of his chair. er which, either on 
the ſame day, or on ſome of the three 
following, the perſon viſited, in turn, 

reſents a Tie-tſee, which is only 
_—_ or followeis any 
vilit. 

«© The following ceremonial is 
uſed by the great, when they accept 
an intended viſit. We ſuppoſe he 
that the perſon who pays it is 
diſtinguiſhed rank. He is firſt con- 
ducted, without quitting his chair, 
through the two outer courts of the 
tribunal, which are very ſpacious ; 
and when he approaches — 
of the hall, the maſter of the ho 
comes to receive him. 

« When he arrives at this hall, 
he finds two domeſtics, who hold 
the umbrella and large fan of their 
maſter, inclined towards one an- 
other, and which have hitherto pre- 
vented him from being ſeen. 'The 
ſtranger himſelf is concealed behind 
a large fan, which is held by one of 
his attendants, and who never re- 
tires until his maſter is near enough 
to ſalute the perſon whom he is 
come to viſit, 

+ Thence commence all thoſe for- 
malities, which are ſo minutely 
pointed out in the Chineſe book of 
ceremonies. This book determines 
the number of ſalutations that one 
muſt make, by bending the head 
towards the breaft, the terms that 
muſt be uſed, the titles of honour 
to be given, the reciprocal 
genufleftions each muſt make, and 


the ſteps they muſt take to be ſome- 


tin.es 
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times on the right fide, and ſometimes 
on the left, The maſter of the 
Houſe, by a motion of his hand, in- 
vites the ſtranger toenter, and at the 
fame time pronounces only the word 
*« Tfin-tfn ;** the viſiter replies by 
« Pou-can,” that is to ſay, I dare 
not ; after which they both enter, 
The maſter of the houſe, then re- 
2 ſalutes the chair which is 
eſtined for him; he even wipes it 

with his robe, to remove the duſt, 
or rather to make him obſerve that 
the chair is clean. 
As ſoon as they are ſeated, the 
viſiter, with a grave and ſerious air, 
explains the motive of his viſit. 
The perſon viſited replies with the 
ſame gravity, and frequently bends 
his body. They muſt both ſit up- 
right, avoid leaning againſt the back 
the chair, caſt their eyes a little 
downwards, have their hands placed 
on their knees, and their feet ſtretch- 
ed out, and in the ſame direction: 
the leaſt air of abſence, or inatten- 
= 4 would be conlidered as an in- 

t. W935 x 

« Alittle time after, a domeſtic, 
2 dreſſed, brings in, upon a 
tea-board, as many cups of tea as 
the hall contains perſons. The 
manner of taking the cup, of carry- 
ing it to the mouth, and of return- 
ing it to the domeſtic, form ſo many 
articles of the book of ceremonies, 
which muſt all be obſerved with the 
moſt rigid minuteneſs and punctu- 
ality. | ] 

„The ceremonics at departure 
are equally formal, though of lets 
conſequence. The maſter of the 
houſe conducts you to your chair, 

e ſees you enter, and waits until 

the porters have taken it up. You 
_ bid him once more adieu, and 
he again returns you the compli- 
ment, 

We have already faid, that vi- 
fits generally are accompanied with 
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preſents ; when that is the caſe, 
the Tie-tſ-e, or viſiting card, i; add. 
ed a Ly-tan. This is a piece d 
red paper, upon which are writer 
the name cf the perſon who {nd 
the preſent, and the number of the 
articles that compoſe it. If the viſn, 
comes in perſon, he delivers the dil. 
let himſelf, which the maſter of the 
houſe receives with his own hand, and 
afterwards delivers to one of his d. 
meſtics. A profound bow is gene. 
Tally the return by way of thanks, 
The billet, however, is never real 
until the viſiter has retired, and it 
is then that the perſon for whon 
the preſents are intended, receives ce 


rejects ſuch of them as he thinks p 
roper. The billet is always key, WM ... 
if the whole or any part of them a. 
accepted. In the former caſe, a 5 
note of thanks is written; the fame 
thing is done if only a few aride 
are ſelected, with this difference, WW . 
that thoſe which are returned a .. 
mentioned in the note. If nothing .: 
is kept, the billet is only kn”. 
back, but always accompanied with .. 
another, in Which the perſon fn - 
whom the preſent was intended, beg fn 
to be excuſed, and returns thank. Wl e 
« Pi-fie,”” ct they, 6 theſe ar ;; 
«-pearls; I dare not touch them.“ - 
« If the perſon, who makes te -- 
preſent, thinks proper to ſend it vl & 
one of his domeſtics, together win d. 
A Tie-tſee, it is received with the 
ame ceremonies as if it were preſem i d 
ed by the maſter. Sometimes a cuq . 
is ſent, ſignifying the intention a ; 
ſending a certain preſent ; in ſuch t. 
cafe, the perſon to whom the of c 
is made, marks with a pencil we 
articles which he acg-pts, and tht) ta 
are immediately brought and {it pe 
him, A note of thanks is then unt dr 
ten, to which is added, if any of tir im 
articles are returned, Yu-pt, wi pr 
« regard to the reſt, they are vali 7+ 
vi 


Þ 


« able pearls.” We have ale 


caſe, 95 
„add. 


114 that the uſe of pearls is for- 


hidden in ( *hina. 


piece ef « Epiſtolary correſpondence, even 
Written between private individuals, is al- 
0 fend 147 attended with certain eſtabliſh- 
ot the 


A ceremonies, and theſe become 
note complicated, if one writes to 


perſon of rank or diſtinction. It 


e viltte 
the dil. 


at the nen neceſſary to uſe a piece of 

2 white » which has ten «" 
11s do. melve Fs : the letter muſt begin 

N a the ſecond, and the ſignature 
ank. 


zuſt be written on the laſt. 

4 The characters employed are 
4 different according to the cir- 
whon WY -unftances. The ſmaller they are, 
ee they are as ſo much the 
thut vor reſpectful. The words uſed, 
ken d diſtance left between the 
1 ei finds, are alſo to be ſuited to the 
T 65 na of the perſon to whom the Jet- 
meg tir is addreſſed. But in all caſes 
mile viatever; the ſtyle wut be differ- 
12 ent from that uſed in common con- 
XC 1 OS eration. Two ſeals muſt alſo be 
thing zfixed to it, one over the ſignature. 
and. the other above the firſt cha- 
raters of the letter. Some are con- 
tented with placing a ſeal upon the 
{mall bag, which ferves it as a co- 
rer; of theſe there are various 
kinds, ſome of which are orna- 
mented with a beantiful border: 
another cuſtom, Which we have 
lulen from the Chineſe; hut among 


er read 
and it 


wee. the cover. mult alvars of 
double. On the = written 
thele two words, 


« Fuy-han, the 
* leger js vain” The acket 
 incloſed in a ſecond. cqver, thicker 
than the former, which is alſo partly 
covered by à band pf red paper, op 
which are traced qut, in large cha- 


rafters, the name and quality of th 
perſon. to EY 13 5 is ad- 
dreſſed. On one ſide is written, in 
ſmallęr characters, the — — of the 
province, city or place, where he 
relies ; on this cover, they Uke, 
viſe write the date, This ſecond 
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bag is cloſed at both ends, and a 
ſeal is placed upon each of theſe, 
with the words“ Hou-fong, that 
is to ſay, ſecured and ſealed. 

6 The manner of ſaluting in 
China, even among people of mo- 
derate rank, is much leſs expedi- 
tious than ours. Something more is 

quired there than ſimply bowing or 
lifting the hat. A common ſaluta- 
tion. conſiſts in joining both hands 
together before the breaſt, moving 
them in an affectionate manner, 
bending the head a little, and reci- 
procally pronouncing © Tſin-tſin,“ 
a complimentary word, which has 

the ſame ſignification as 
thoſe that we uſe when we ſay, 
« your humble ſervant.” When 
one meets a perſon of ſuperior rank, 
it is then neceſſary to join the hands, 
raiſe them above the forehead, af- 
terwards bring them down to the 
earth, and make a profound bow 


with the whole — 

When two perſons who are ac- 
quainted meet after an abfence of 
any time, they both fall on their 
knees oppoſite one another, bend 
thei bodies to the earth, then raiſe 


them up, and repeat the fame ce- 


remonies two or three times. At 
an ordinary Interview, the common 
phraſe,” . how d'ye do?“ is uſed, 
and the anſwer is: „ very well, 
&« thanks to your abundant fell 
% Cao-lao-ye-hung-fo.”* When t 


| Chineſe fee a man who is in good 


health, they ſay to him,” «© Yuog- 
« fo,” that is to ſay, © proſperity 
« js painted in your looks; you 
« have à happy countenance,” 

© When'a Chineſe gives himſelf 
any trouble to oblige another ; 
„Ah!“ fays the latter, „ you are 


« laviſh of your heart! When 


the ſervice is rendered, Ste-pou- 
« tin,” ſays the perſon on u om 
the * obligation is confered, m 
«thanks cannot have an * a 
= $ 
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Does any one offer to do a piece of 
kindneſs to another—the anſwer is, 
% Poucan, Poucan, Poucan ; I dare 
« not, I dare not, I dare not.“ 
It is alſo cuſtomary, at the end of a 
ſumptuous banquet, to ſay to thoſe 
who have been entertained, © Yeou- 
„ man” or Tai-man ; we have given 
« you a poar reception ; we have 
« treated you very ill.“ 

« When two mandarins, of equal 
rank, meet in the ſtreet, they ne- 
ver quit their chairs; eack joins 
both hands, moves them downwards, 


then raiſes them to the f 

and this ſalutation is repeated un. 
til they are put of each other's ſight; 
but if one of the two be of higher 
tank than the other, the latter or. 
ders his chair to ſtop ; if he is on 
horſeback, he diſmounts, and make 
a profound bow to his ſuperior, 1; 
a word, politeneſs in China is 2 
prevalent even in villages as in ci. 
ties; and, as it has been eſtabliſhed 
into a law, it is attended with x 
little fincerity in the one as in the 
other.] . 


— _— 1 a. = 
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Some Account of the BREBES and Country MOORS d 
. MOROCCO. 


From the Firſt Vol. of M. Cittxizn's Preſent State of the Empire a 
| Moxocco.] 


« E ſhould divide the differ- 
ent tribes that people this 
empire into two principal claſſes ; 
that is to ſay, the Brebes and the 
Moors. I ſhall not dwell upon the 
ſigniſication of the name Brebes, 
which the mountaineers have ac- 
quired and preſerved ; conjectures 
only can be formed on the ſubject, 
the * Mr — 
gin of theſe people, the e 
2 their firſt ſettlements being con- 
fidered. 

« The Brebes, as well as the 
Moors, no doubt, adopted the Ma- 
hometan religion, analogous as it 
was to their manners chief cuſ- 
tors, on the firſt invaſion of the 

Arabs; but they are ignorant, and 
little faithful to its precepts, except 
to that which inſpires them with a 
hatred for other religions. Maho- 
metaniſm has not effaced the anci - 


ent habits and prejudices of theſe 
pi. for they eat ſwine's fleſh, and, 
in thoſe places where there are vine- 
yards, drink wine ; and rea- 
ſon why, ſay they, we make it our- 
ſelves. It the ſouthern parts of 
Mount Atlas they put it into earth- 
en jars, the better to preſerve it, 
and into barrels made from the 
trunks of hollow trees, the but-end 
of which they ſpread over with 
pitch, keep it in caverns, and even 
in water. In the province of Riß 
toward the north, they give it 2 
ſlight boiling, which deprives it of 
its fumes, and makes it — _ 
cating : they, perhaps, alſo thi 
that this —＋ yn ture to the 


ſpirit of the Koran. 


« Buried in their mountains, the 
Brebes maintain their reſent- 


ment againſt the Maors, whom, 
confounding them with the _ 


7 


E r = S 


eee. . . 2. . r = o& © . ͤ— 


hey regard as uſurpers. In thefe 


ated un. f-lums they contract a ferocity of 
%% fight, harater, and ſtrength of body, 
F higher which render more proper for 
tter or. ur and labour than the Moors of 
Ie is on the plain in general are; the in- 
d makes lependence they profeſs imparts 
1or, In WW more of character to their counte- 
1a 1s WW cance ; but it is neceſſary to have 
IS in ci. lived long among theſe nations to 
1bliſhed jerceive the difference. Subjected 


o the emperor of Morocco by re- 
igious prejudices, they ſhake off 
ks authority whenever they think 
proper, and, intrenched as they arc 
in their mountains, to attack and 
ranquiſh them is difficult. 

The Brebes have a language 
of their own, and never marry but 
among each other. They have 
tribes or Cafiles among them who 
are exceedingly powerful, both by 
their number and courage. Such 
ue thoſe of Gomera on the borders 
of Rif, of Gayroan toward Fez, of 
Timoor, extending 2 mount 
Atlas from Mequinez to Tedla, of 
1, and, WW Shavoya from Tedla to Duquella, 
 vine- WY and of Miſhboya from Morocco to 
| rea- ¶ the ſouth. The emperor of Morocco 
t our- WH keeps the children of the chiets of 

tele tribes at court as hoſtages for 
arth- WW their fidelity. 
ve it, « The Brebes have no diſtinc- 
1 the Wi tion of dreſs; they are always 
-ends clothed in woollen like the Moors; 
with Wi and, though they inhabit moun- 
even WF tains, ſeldom wear caps. Theſe 
Riß mountaineers, as well as their wives, 
it 2 WW have exceedingly fine teeth, and 
it of Wi ſhew figns of vigour, which diſtin- 
tox!- guiſ them from the other tribe. 
hink, It is common for them to hunt li- 
o the I ons and tigers, and the very mo- 

thers have a cuſtom of decorating 
„the their children with a tiger'sxlaw, or 
ſent- WF the remnant of a lion's hide on the 
zom, head, thinking that by this means 
ras WF they acquire ſtrength and courage. 
they The ſame kind of ſuperſtition, no 
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doubt, occaſions young wives to get 
their huſbands theſe ſorts of amulets. 


The Brebes and the Shellu having 


a language common to themſelves, 
and unknown to the Moors, muſt 
both have had the ſame origin, not- 
withſtanding the difference there is 
in their mode of life. The Shellu 
live on the frontiers of the empire 
toward the ſouth ; their population 
is by means fo great as that of the 
Brebes, nor are they ſo ferocious ; 
they do not marry with other tribes ; 
and, though they practiſe many ſu- 
perſtitious rites, they are faithful 
obſervers of their religion. 

« After the Brebes, who are 


conſiderably populous, I ſhall ſpeak 
of the Moors, the greateſt number 


of whom are extended over the 
country, and the remainder inhabit 
the cities. 

« The former, that is, the Moors 
of the country, live in tents, and 
have freſh encampments every year, 


to give reſt to the land, and obtain 


freſh paſturage ; but they are not 
allowed to remove, without having 
firſt informed their governor. Like 


the ancient Arabs, they are entirely 


addicted to a country life. Their 
encampments, which they call Dou- 
hars, compoſed of numerous tents, 
form a creſcent, ſomewhat narrow- 
ed toward the end, or elſe are etect- 
ed in two parallel lines; and their 
flocks and herds returning from paſ- 
ture, occupy the centre. 

ſometimes cloſe the entrance. of the 
douhars with thorn faggots, . but ſet 
no other guards than a number of 


dogs, which bark unceaſingly at the 
approach of a ſtr 1 E t 
har has its chief, who is ſubordinate 


ach dou- 


to a ſtill ſuperior officer, appointed 


to ſuperintend and govern a number 


of theſe encampments; and many 
of theſe leſſer diviſions are again 
reunited under the government of 
a baſhaw; ſome of whom have'a 
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thouſand douhars under their com- 
mand. | 

« The tents of the Moors are 
ſomewhat of a conic form, are ſel- 
dom more than eight or ten feet 
high in the centre, and from twenty 
to five and twenty in length. Like 
thoſe of the remoteſt antiquity, their 
figure is that of a ſhip overſet, the 
keel of which is only ſeen. Theſe 
tents are made of twine, compoſed 
of goat's hair, camel's wool, and 
the leaves of the wild palm, fo that 
they keep out water; but, being 
black, they uce a diſagreeable 
effect at a diſtant view. 

« The Moors in camp live in the 
wtmoſt ſimplicity, and preſent a 
faichful picture of the earth's inha- 
bitants in the firſt ages. Education, 
the temperance of the climate, and 
the rigour of the government, di- 
miniſh the wants of theſe people, 
who find in their own provinces, 
and the milk and wool of their 
flocks, every thing neceſſary for their 
food and cloathing. It is their cuſ- 
tom to have ſeveral wives, a luxury 
much leſs felt among people who 
have few wants than among thoſe 
—.— many; it is even advan- 
tagedus to œconomy, the women 
having charge of all domeſtic af- 
fairs. Beneath their ill- ſecured 
tents, they are employed in milk - 
ing their cows, to ſupply their daily 
wants, and, when the milk is in 
abundance, rhey make butter. They 
ſort and fift their wheat and barley, 
omg vegetables, and daily grind 

r with a mill compoſed two 
round ſtones, eighteen inches in dia- 
meter; in the upper one of which 
a handle is fi 
an axle, which projects from that 


beneath. * 4 daily make bread, 
which they bake or ill, as it 
happens, between two earthen plates, 


and very often on the ground heat- 
ed by fire. | s : , p 


while it turns on 


Reed. 1 nag ſelf 
; „ I imagined myſelf ins 
— == y 


Their common food is coof; 
ſoo, a paſte made of flour in th 
form of ſmall grains, in the may. 
ner of Italian es. This coof. 
cooſoo they dreſs by the vapour q 
broth in a round diſh, with hole; 
like a colander, and that is fixed in 
the kettle in which they boil their 
meat. The cooſcooſoo, contained 
in this deep plate, or colander, i; 
ſlowly ſoftened, und prepared by 
the vapour of the broth, with which 
they take care to moiſten it occaſi 
onally. 

„ Simple as this food is, it i; 
very nouriſhing, and alſo very 1. 

ble, when thoſe habitual pre. 
judices are overcome which each na. 
tion has for its own cuſtoms, and 
which cannot be eradicated but by 
an intercourſe with other nation. 
The common people eat their coc. 
cooſoo with milk or butter indifer- 
ently ; but thoſe more at their caſe, 
as the governors of provinces, or 
their lieutenants, who live in the 
centre of their encampments, hav? 
it dreſſed by a rich broth made with 
mutton, poultry, and pigeons, or 
heflge-hogs, and mix it afterward 
with freſh butter. 

«© "Theſe officers receive ſtrangers 
in their camps with like cordiality 
to that with which the gueſts of ]:- 


cob and Laban were received. They 


kill a ſheep bn their arrival, which 
— immediately put to the ſpit; 


and; if they have not a ſi reads 


a wooden one is made; when roaf- 


ed hy a'very quick fire, and ferved 


up in a wood 


platter, their mut- 


ton looks and eats exceedingly well. 


ent at ſimilar 
ity of which [ 


I have often been 


ported under the 

tents of the patriarths, 
The employment of the up. 

men is alſo to prepare their woo, 


* 
. 


ſpin, and weave'm looms, hurt 
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engthways in their tents. Theſe 
looms are formed by a liſt of an 
al and a half long, to which the 
threads of the warp are fixed at one 
end, and at the other on a roller of 
equal length ; the weight of which, 
being ſuſpended, keeps them ſtretch- 
ed, The threads of the warp are 
{o hung as to be readily interſected. 
lntead of ſhutrles, the women paſs 
the thread of the woof through the 

with their fingers, an with 
an iron comb, having a handle, 

the woof to give a body to 
their cloth, Each piece, of about 
fre ells long, and an ell and a half 
wide, is called a haick ; it receives 
neither dreſſing, milling, nor dying, 
but is immediately fit = uſe ; it 1s 
the conſtant dreſs of the Moors of 
the country, is without ſeam, and 
incapable of varying according to 
the caprices of faſhion, When 


dirty, it is waſhed; the Moor is 


—_—_— in it day and night, and 
this ih Þ the living model of the 


—_ of the ancients. 
« The country Moors wear only 
their woollen ſtuffs, without ſhirts 
or drawers, linen among theſe na- 
tions being an article of luxury 
known only to the court and city. 
The wardrobe of a country Moor, 
who is in eaſy circumſtances, conſiſts 
in a haick for ſummer, another for 
winter, a cape, a red cap, and a 
pair of flippers. The common peo-. 
ple, both of country and town, wear 
a kind of tunic of white greys or 
mixed woollen cloth, which deſcends 
half way down the leg, with large 
ſleeves and a cape, much reſembling 
the dreſs of the Carthuſian friars. 
The country women likewiſe 
wear only a haick tied round their 
waiſt, the folds of which, covering 
the neck and ſhoulders, are faſtened 
by ſilver claſps. The finery of which 
the country women are moſt deſirous 


we large ear-riags, made in the 
1788. 


ſhape of a creſcent, or filver rin 
with bracelets, and rings for the ſ 

of the leg. Theſe WEAT, a- 
midſt all their employments, leſs 
from vanity than becauſe they know 
not the uſe of drawers, or cheſts, 
in which to lay them up. They 
alſo wear necklaces of ſmall colour- 
ed glaſs beads, or clove grains ſtrung 
on a ſilken thread. 

« Beſide theſe embelliſhments, 
the country women, to make them- 
ſelves more beautiful, paint the 
ſkin of their face, neck, boſom, and 
almoſt of their whole body, with 
the forms of flowers and ornaments. 
Theſe impreſſions are made with 
models, in which are the points of 
needles that ſlightly raſe the ſkin, 
under which a blue colour is inſert- 
ed, or gunpowder pulverized, which 
is never effaced. The cuſtom is ex- 
ceedingly ancient, and has been 
common to numerous nations in 
Tartary, Aſia, the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and, perhaps, over the 
whole earth. It is not, however, 
general to all the Mooriſh tribes, 
the women of ſome of which bear 
on the forehead, or on the chin, a 
croſs impearled at the four ends, or 
elſe the ſame croſs as if pendent 
from a chain, the figure of which, 
traced roung the neck, deſcends to 
the boſom. Theſe tribes are pro- 
bably deſcendants of thoſe who for- 


merly were ſubjected to the Chriſti- 


ans of Africa, and who, to avoid 
paying taxes like the Moors, thus 
imprinted croſſes upon their ſkins 
— they might for Chriſtians. 
is cuſtom, which originall mi 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh tribes hb — 
religion, or from each other, aſter- 
ward became a mode of decoration, 
that was habitually retained, after 
all remembrance of its origin was 
effaced. 
The country Moors regard their 
wives leſs as companions than as 
4A flaves, 
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ſlaves. deſtined to labour; tilling 
the ground excepted, they have the 
care of every thing; and I may 
add, to the diſgrace of humanity, 
- that in certain poor parts women 
are ſeen with a mule, an aſs, or 
ſome other animal, drawing the 
plough. When the Moors remove 
their douhars, or encampments, the 
men, all ſeated on the ground in a 
circle, with their elbows on their 
knees, converſe together, while the 
women take down the tents, pack 
up the effects, and load their ca- 
mels, or oxen; the old afterward 
cury bundles, and the young their 
children upon their backs in blank- 
ets tied round the waiſt, In the 
ſouthern parts the women are alſo 
obliged to look after the horfes, 
clean, ſaddle, and © bridle them, 
while the huſband, always deſpotic 
in theſe climates, commands, and 
ſeems only born to be obeyed. 


% The country women walk un- 


veiled ; their ſkin is tanned, nor 
can thcy make abſolute pretenſions 
to beauty. In ſome places, how- 
ever, they paint their cheeks, and 
every where ſtain their hair, their 
teet, and their finger's-ends, with 
an herb call:d henna, which pro- 
duces a deep ſaffron colour. This 
muſt have been an ancient cuſtom 
among the nations of Aſia, Abu- 
Beker ſtained his eyebrows and 
beard of the ſame colour, and he 
has been imitated by many of his 
ſucceſſors. A reverence for religion 
might have introduced the cuſtom, 
which the women afterwards made 
ornamental. it may, however, 
ſeem more probable that the cuſtom 
of painting the beard and hair, of 
plucking 1t up by the roots, and 
thaving the head in warm countries, 
firſt originated in cleanlineſs, for 
the ſame reaſon as combs are uſed in 
thoſecountries where the hair ĩs worn. 
The *marriage-ceremonies of 
the Moors, who live in tents, much 


reſemble thoſe of the cities: a de. 
ſcription of which will be ſeen it; 
its place, The nuptials of the 
douhar are in general mor: gay and 
ſplendid, and they carefully invite 
paſſing ſtrangers, that they nay 
contribute to the expence of the 
feſtival; and in this they are more 
intereſted than hoſpitable. 

“The tribes diſperſed over the 
country uſually confine their mat. 
riages each within itſelf, ſeldom in- 
termarrying with other tribe: 
They are always embroiled by their 
prejudices, which deſcend from gc- 
neration to generation, or which, 
feebly ſlumbering, awake if a cn. 
mel happen to be loſt, or on the 
leaſt diſpute concerning paſturage, 
or wells of water. Intermarriages 
among theſe tribes, far from pro- 
ducing harmony, have oftcn given 
birth to ſcenes ſo tragical as ſcarce- 
ly to be believed among other na- 
tions; ſuch as men murdered by 
their wives, or women flanghter:d 
by their huſbands, to revenge na- 
tional quarrels between their differ- 
ent tribes. 

&« Their children, however nu- 
merous, are no incumbrance to the 
parent, for, as ſoon as able, they 
are all put to work; they keep the 
flocks, carry wood, affiſt in tilling 
the ground, and gathering the har- 
veſt. In the evening, when they 
return from their day's labour, all 
the children of the douhar aſſemble 
m 2 common tent, where the iman, 
who himſelf can ſcarcely ſpell, teach: 
them to read fome ſeſfons in the 
Koran, tranſcribed on boards, and 
inſtructs. them in their religion by 
the light of a fire made of ſtraw, un- 
derwood, and cow-dung, dried in 
the ſun. The heat is moſt felt in 
the inland parts of the country, and 
there children, of both ſexes, often 
run. naked till they are nine or ten 
years old. ""R 
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« FYASOS is one of the Cy- 
« clades. It received its 

« name ſrom Caſo, father of Cleo- 
« machus. This little iſland ſent a 
«colony to Mount Caſius, depen- 
« dent on Syria.” © Caſos, ſays 
Strabo, „ is diſtant from Carpathus 
* (now called Scarpanto) ſevent 
« ſtadii, or two leagues and a hall, 
and two hundred and fifty ſtadia, 
* or nine leagues, from Samonium, 
« 1 of Crete. It is 
« eighty ſtadia (three leagues) in 
« circumference ; on it is a town of 
the ſame name, and round it ſe- 
« veral ſmaller iſlands. Pliny 
gives the diſtances very 1 ; 
but he was miſtaken. I have viſit- 
ed the places, and muſt pronounce 
in favour of the accuracy of Strabo. 

„The iſle of Caſos has ſuffered 
the common fate of the Archipela- 
80. It is now ſubject to the Turks, 
but they dare not inhabit it, be- 
Guſe it has no fort. They would 
be afraid of being made priſoners 
by the privateers of Malta, as has 
happened to them more than once 
at Antiparos, and other places de- 
ſtitute of fortreſſes. This fear is a 
moſt fortunate circumſtance for the 
inhabitants, who owe to that alone 
the tranquillity, happineſs, and li- 
derty they enjoy. 

« The day after we caſt anchor, 
I was impatient to go on ſhore. 
The boat accordingly was launched, 
and we rowed towards the ro:ks 
which ſurround the iſland, but were 
at a loſs where to land. Every 


of the ſhore was defended by dan- g 


gerous ſhoals, over which the foam - 
ing waves broke with great noiſe 


and violence. On whichever. fide 


DESCRIPTION of CASOS and its INHABITANTS, 


From Mr. Savazy's LETTERS on Greece, ] 


we caſt our eyes, Caſos appeared 
inacceſſible. At length one of the 
inhabitants perceiving our embar- 
raſſment, came down from the vil - 
lage, and pointed out to us, by 
waving his handkerchief, the place 
8 — 1 2 our — 
e the , after I 
about a lan; es the iſland. 
The ground here becomes lower, 
and forms a valley, at the extre- 
mity of which a ſmall baſon has 
been dug for the reception of boats. 
The entrance is only twelve feet 
wide, and very difficult of acceſs, as 
it muſt be paſſed through exactly in 
the middle. If the ſhould 
touch the ſides, which are ſharp 
rocks, it would be in great danger 
of being daſhed to pieces. Add to 
this that, when we arrived before the 
entrance, a violent ſwell was ebb- 
ing out of it. The Caſiot called one 
of his countrymen, and placing 
themſelves on each fide, they made a 
ſign to us to pull ſtrong. As ſoon as 
our boat had entered the dangerous 
paſs, they guided it with long pol 
to prevent it from ſtriking agai 
the rocks, and thus conducted it 
into port. Through this 
alone is it poſſible to get on ſhore 
in the iſland. The inhabitants 
might widen it if they choſe, but 


refer leaving it thus 12 
— — while © teins ſo, they 
are under little apprehenſion from 


their enemies. 


« The Caſiot, who had ſhewn us 
the harbour, politely invited us to 
o up to the village, and we follow - 


ed him with pleaſure. I was drefſs 
ed in the French ſtyle, with a ſword, 
bas, and every tbr. Mee 
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of the dreſs of my nation. The 
news of the arrival of ſtrangers ſoon 
ſpread, and the women and children 


came out of their houſes, and wait- pla 


ed for us at the top of the hill, 
They ſhewed a great deal of cu- 
rioſi * and —_— - attentive- 
ly. en we ed them, t 

an modeſtly caſt down their us 4 
Among the crowd, there were ſome 
very handſome. Several of them 


ſaluted us, wiſhing us a good day, 


ſaying : Lou are welcome!“ and 
we anſwered them with the uſual 
eaſtern expreſſion : + May the day 
te be happy for you and for your 
4 pueſts ! 

% The guide, who conducted us, 
was one of the principal inhabitants 
of the iſland. 111 13 ed me to 
ſtep into his hauſe, and introduced 
me into a hall, which, though not 
22 ſurniſhed, was ſutfici- 
ently provided with every thing con- 
ducive to cleanlineſs and conveni- 
ence. Around it was a ſopha. He 
ſeared me on a raiſed bench, and 
paces himſelf below, while break- 

was preparing. Soon after, his 
wife and daughter appeared, with 
new-laid e * and . 
The girl bluſhed at 
ſtranger, whoſe dreſs muſt, no 
doubt, * to her extraor- 
hil 


ſt we were breakfaſt- 


was pouring me out ſome ex- 
cellent wine in a large glaſs, moſt 
of the women of the village came 
to pay him a viſit. They ſaluted 
us, and ſeated themſelves, without 
ceremony, round the apartment. 
They had heen brought by curio- 
ſity, and ſoon began to whiſper one 
another, and make their remarks 
on the French dreſs. * 
rarely land in this ſolitary ifland, 
and the inhabitants, accuſtomed to 
ſee nothing but bald heads, n 
zound with ſhawls, long robes faſt- 

3 _ 


ſight of a 


ened with ſaſhes, and venersht- 
beards, could not but view with 3. 
ſtoniſhment a foreigner with hong 
ited hair, without muſtachic., 
and wearing a cocked hat, and ſhort 
cout, that = no — than his 
"or ey appear eatly 
ſtruck with the contraſt, and a hal 
ſmile, which was ſometimes viſible 
on their countenances, was not im- 
probably a ſign they were employed 
in making ſatirical obſervations on 
the peculiarities of my habit, while 
I, on my fide, was no leſs amuſed 
1 av attention was ef. 
pecially engaged by two young fe. 
males, who Cd have ry, 
knowledged to be handſome, even 
in Paris, . 
„The leaſt of the two had eyes 
full of fire, and fine black eye-hrows, 
equally arched. Her complexion 
was rather brown, but her features 
extremely animated. Her cheeks, 
delicately rounded, were every in- 
ſtant adorned with freſh roſes. Her 
delicate little mouth ſeemed formed 
to ſay charming things. When ſhe 
ſmiled, teeth white as ſnow agree- 
ably contraſted the vermilion of her 
lips; and a moſt enchanting viva- 
city animated her whole counte- 
nance, which ſeemed to ſparkle with 
wit and repartee. Her ebon locks 
faſtened, according to the manner 
of the country, to the crown of her 
head, fell neghgently on a neck 
which ſeemed of poliſhed ivory, and 
terminated with a delightful ſwell in 
the moſt charming boſom ever ſeen. 
A boddice without ſleeves, opering 
a little towards the top, afforded 3 
limpſe of the exact proportion oi 
er beautiful ſhape, A robe of the 
whiteſt and fineſt cotton, edged 
with a purple border, four fingers 
wide, and elegantly embroidered, 
deſcended to her feet, and her wail 
was looſely girded by a faſh, which 
floated round her. 64h 
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The ſecond diſputed with her 
the palm ef _ Her ſhape was 
more elegant, and her carriage more 
noble. Her eyes ſhone with a ſoft 
unguor, and ſeemed formed to in- 
ſpire love and — while her 

eye- laſhes, eſtly lowered, 


concealed their ſplendor, as if ſhe 


were afraid of betraying the ſecrets 
of her ſoul. Her complexion was 
fairer, and her cheeks, leſs coloured, 
diſplayed the lily lightly tinctured 
with the roſe. Her features, though 
ſcarcely ſo ex : ve as thoſe of her 
companion, had more regularity, 
nd models of ſymmetry and 
juſt ＋ At the firſt glance, 
ſhe but juſt appeared what may be 
called handſome, but on more ma- 
ture conſideration, the perfection of 
the whole of her beauties enforced 
the higheſt admiration. The charms 
of the former inſpired a ſudden joy, 
and it was impoſſible to look on her 
without pleaſure. Thoſe of the 
latter made Jeſs impreſſion at the 
firſt view, but, on examination, an 
irreſiſtible attraction forced every 
heart of ſenſibility to pay her ſin- 
cereſt homage. 

« All the women, who honoured 
us with their preſence, were dreſſed 
in the ſame manner. They all wore 
the jacket, the ſaſh, and the long 
robe of cotton, The only difference 
conſiſted in the embroidery, which 
varied according to their different 
taſtes, and in the manner of wear- 
ing their hair, which ſome of them 
ſ to flow upon their ſhould- 
ers in one or more treſſes, while 
others faſtened it to the crown of 
the head, letting it fall down again 
upon the neck, The two I have 
juſt mentioned were not the on 
ones who were handſome, but their 
beauty appeared to me moſt attrac 
tive. | 

« You may poflibly imagine, 
Madam, that, after the fad ſcenes 


to which I had been for ſome time 
accuſtomed, my N was 
inflamed at the fight of theſe lovely 
—_— and — I have taken a 
pleaſure in embelliſhing them. That 
may indeed be the caſe ; but if it 
be, the illuſion 1 ſome dura · 
tion. I paſſed eight days in the 
iſland, and would not wit to alter 
a ſingle feature in the portraits 1 
have drawn. I have deſcribed what 


I ſaw, and what I felt. I own to 


you, however, that my furpriſc was 


equal, to my pleaſure, I 
to — yu iſerable 
ſlaves, ing u O 
ſions of the Turks ; inſt of 
which I met with a cheerful and 
happy people, who were fortunate 
— to - — P e their 
iberty amid the m and tyran- 
ny with which they arefarronnded.” 
« Defirous of obtaini ſome 
knowledge of the iſland, P ſet out 
from the village, and directed my 
courſe toward the higheſt moun- 
tain, which I reached in an hour's 
walk, — hence — may diſ- 
cover Carpathus, which a to 
be at no great diſtance, — extends 
from eaſt to weſt. In front of the 
village, three little iſlands ſituated 


to the eaſt, weſt, and north, form 


the extenſive road in which our 
veſſel lay at anchor. They are 
not 


uns 
cultivated, and pro hing but 
brambles. Below the hill 7 om 


which I made my obſervations, 
ſtands a ſmall ſurrounded by 
-trees. Here begin a chain of 


hills, that, bending into a ſemi- 
circle, leave in the middle a plain 
of a league in circumference, which 
ants, with infinite labour. They 
have torn up large pieces of rock, 
and removed heaps of ſtones, with 
which they have formed the walls 
4 _ inclolure. All this * 
ivided into compartments, 
E 3 ſhared 
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ſhared among the Caſiots. They 
ſow harley and wheat here at the 
commencement of the rainy ſeaſon, 
which laſts from October to Febru- 
ary. The rain is not continual in 
theſe months, but none falls in any 
other ; the remainder of the year 
the air is pure and ſerene, and both 
days and nights continually fine and 
clear. The heats are 2 


the ſea-breezes, and beneath ſo 


beautiful a (ky the inhabitants enjoy 
a delightful temperature, and are 
almoſt ſtrangers to every kind of diſ- 
eaſe. . The ſides _ hills are — 
vered with vineyards, the 0 
which produce à ve — — 
wine. I could not help admirin 
the induſtry with which theſe iſland- 
ers have been able to cultivate rocks, 
hardly covered with a few inches of 
earth, and rejoiced in the reflection 
that they were recompenſed for 
their labours, and that the iſland 
ſufficed for their ſubſiſtence. 

„% When I had ſatisfied my cu- 
_— I returned to the houſe of 
my hoſt, where they were wait- 

for me to dine. A hen, 
with rice, new-laid eggs, excellent 
pigeons, ſome cheeſe, and a glaſs 
of good wine, made me amends for 
the miſerable I had made on 
board. The men dined together, 
ſeated in a circle on the carpet, and 
the women in a ſeparate apartment. 
This is the cuſtom, and, though 
not in the French taſte, I was o 
liged to conform to it. Towards 
the end of our meal the cup was 
circulated from hand to hand. The 
company drank to me, wiſhing me 
a proſperous voyage ; and I return- 
ed the compliment, by drinking 
health and happineſs to the people 
of Caſos. The gueſts were begin- 
ning to grow merry, when the ſound 
of muſical 1 made us riſe 
. from table. a 
About twenty young girls, 


already deſcribed. 


dreſſed all in white, with flowing 
robes, and plaited locks, entered 
the apartment, and with them 2 
young man who played on the lyre, 
which he accompanied with hi 
voice. Several ef chan were hand. 
ſome, all healthy and lively, and 
there were among them ſome who 
even rivalled the two belles I have 
I muſt own, 
Madam, that this ſcene appeared to 
me enchanting. The uniform dref 
of theſe 1 the modeſty which 
heightened their charms, their be- 
coming baſhfulneſs, their joyous but 
decent merriment, all contributed 
to make me almoſt imagine myſelf 
ſuddenly tranſported to the iſland of 
Calypſo. They began to range 
themſelves in a ring, and invited 
me to dance. I did not wait for 
many entreaties. The circle we 
formed is fin from the man- 
ner in which 1t is interwoven : the 
dancer does not give his hand to the 
two perſons next him, but to thoſe 
next them, ſo that you have your 
hands crofſed before your neigh- 
bours, who are thus — as it 
were in the links of a double chain. 
This interweaving is not without 
pleaſure, for — * by no means 
difficult to underſtand. In the mid- 
dle of the circle ſtood the muſician, 
who played and ſang at the fame 
time, while all the dancers kept ex- 
act time in advancing, retreating, 
or turning round him. For myſelt, 
I followed where my partners led 
me, my mind being leſs occupied 
with the dance than with the charm- 
ing females who compoſed it. 

« The next day I took a view of 
the village. It conſiſts of about 2 
hundred houſes, each of them in- 
by a fingle family : they are 
ne, built very ſtrong : and 
contain, general, two or three 
lower parlaurs, with a couple of 
Each houſe has its 


oven, 
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oren, and ciſtern, cut out of the 
rock, The latter are filled durin 
the rainy ſeaſon, and the water is 
reſerved in them pure and limpid. 
Bfides this, a hundred paces below 
the village is a fine ſpring, which 
tows the whole year. 

J entered ſeveral houſes, where 
] found th: women employed in 
ſpianing, and embroidering, and 
ſome in making the fine linens 
which they wear, Their frames are 
mall, but well contrived, and the 
work with a great deal of ſkill. 1 
erety where met with activity, in- 
duſtry, and neatneſs. I afterwards 
paid viſits to ſeveral of the girls I 
danced with the day before, and 
was received very favourably. I 
entered into ＋ 1p with them, 
and inquired why ſo man tt 
an to be teen in the Hand, 
and ſo few men, for I had only met 
with five or fix, They anſwered 
that, during the ſpring, the ſum- 
mer, and part of autumn, the men 
were out at ſea. They trade, 
fid they, „to different iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and return from 
« time to time, to bring their fami- 
lies the proviſions they may ſtand 
« in need of, but only paſs the win- 
« ter with them. They ſow the 
land in November, get in the 
« harveſt in March, and, immedi- 
« diately afterward, return to ſea, 
The produce of the iſland not be- 
ing ſufficient for the maintenance 
« of its inhabitants, they are forced 
to fegk ſupplies from other coun- 
tries, with the aſſiſtance of 8 
if we are not rich, we live at le 
« in a comfortable mediocrity. The 
boys accompany their fathers, and 
become ſailors: while they are 
« abſent, we ſpin cotton as you ſee, 
« and weave a part of it ſor their 
„clothing and our own.”” 

In theſe viſits I could not but 
«mire the regularity and viſdom 


of this little republic, the peace and 
harmony that reigned among its 
members, and, above all, that 
cheerfulneſs and content, which was 
ſo viſible in their countenances. 
—_— people! ſaid I to * ; 
ambition and intrigue trouble not 
your tranquillity ; the thirſt of gold 

h not corrupted your manners ; 
the quarrels, diſſenſions, and crimes 
with which it hath covered the 
earth are to you unknown. Here 
no citizen, proud of his titles, or 
his wealth, tramples under foot his 
humble countrymen ; no cringing 
valet flatters the vices of his maſter ; 
man 1s equal to man, nor does the 
Caſiot bluſh or abaſe himſelf before 
the Caſiot. Reſpect and mutual 
eſteem unite you. Your —_ 
ments conſiſt in the pure pleaſures 
which nature offers to all her chil- 
dren, and your happineſs is founded 
on the durable of mediocrity 
and equality!“ 

« During my ſtay at Caſos, a 
bark arrived, laden with rice, me- 
lons, pomegranates, and various 
fruits. Immediately almoſt all the 
women haſtened down the hill with 
the greateſt impatience ; ſome to 
meet a huſband, others a father, a 
brother, or a friend. I never wit- 
neſſed ſtronger expreſſions of joy 
and4enderneſs ; they embraced them 
with tranſport, preſſed them to their 
boſoms, and thanked heaven for 
once more reſtoring them to their 
anxious wiſhes. Every token of the 
moſt heartfelt joy, every expreſſion 
of the tendereſt love, was laviſhed 
on both ſides. The ſcene was in- 
deed moſt affecting. Theſe, ſaid I 
to myſelf, are the ancient Greeks ; 
ſuch was their lively imagination, 
ever ready to take fire, and ſuch 
the exquiſite ſenſibility, which di- 
ſtinguithed them from all the na- 
tions of the earth. This rock has 
preſerved them trom the Turkiſh 
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yoke, and they have retained their 
ancient character. , 

„The afternoon of this memor- 
able day way dedicated to pleaſure. 
The Caſiot captain gave à little 
ball, and I accepted of his invita- 


tion. The hall was filled with a 


number of lively girls, with their 
es perfumed, and dreſſed in their 
dſomeſt boddices, their beſt em- 
broidered ſaſhes, and their whiteſt 
owns. Various rounds, ſuch as I 
ve before defcri were per- 
formed. Two lyres, and fingers 
| Ing on a rajſed ſeat, animated 
he motions of the dancers, and 
pleaſure ſparkled in every eye. The 
oung men who had juſt arrived, 
took their places at the fide of their 
wives or miſtreſſes, claſped them 
round the waiſt in dancing, and 
felt the palpitation of their hearts, 
while joy beamed in their face. The 
young Greek females, with downcaſt 
eyes endeavoured to conceal the plea- 
fure they ſelt; but their bluſhes, 
and their heaving boſoms, ſuffici- 
ently ſhewed who were the objects 
of their affection. How great the 
_—_ of this ſimple recreation ! 
Each motion gave à new ſenſation 
of delight. r artificial dances 
may be —_— more gracefu 
elegant, or majeſtic ; but how col 
are they when compared to this 
joyous wund; In thoſe vanity 
Alone is ney in theſe heart 
ſpeaks to heart, by a look, a ſmile, 
and, above every thing, by the 
touch. All-wiſe Nature has im- 
planted the means of ha pineſs 
within ourſelves. The rich man 
flatters himſelf he ſhall obtain it 
amid the brilliant companies he aſ- 
ſeinbles, and, by diſplaying pomp 
and magnificence, endeavours to 
purchaſe it with gold. Alzs! knows 
— that this inconſtant divinity 
flies the importunity of oftentation, 


diſdains a bribe, and contemng the 
pride and vanity of wealth 
The weſterly winds have de. 
tained us eight days in the road of 
Caſos, and I thank Heaven for their 
continuance. I have viſited coun. 
tries on which liberal Nature has 
laviſhed all her treaſures. I have 
ſeen others where tyrants have com- 
pelled her to refrain her bountis, 
and every where have found nations 
unhappy, not by their own fault, 
not by the ſterriſity of the il, bu 
the vices of the government to 
which t are ſubjeft. In the 
midft of flaves crouching beneath 
the Ottoman yoke, I have found a 
rock, only three leagues in circum- 
ference, on which the Turk dare 
—_ _ foot, and inhabited by a 
and hap te. There each 
father of h l a ſovereign 
within his own houſe ; he decides 
every difference, and his decrees are 
laws, which cannot but be equit- 
able, ſince they are only dictated by 
paternal tenderneſs. When any dif- 
putes ariſe, the prieſt and the old 
men aſſemble and decide them ; but 
diſputes cannot be frequent among 
citizens, who are all equal and alike 
unacquainted with poverty or riches. 
All the members of this little ſo- 
ciety are employed ; and I have 
ſeen the handſomeſt of their women 
go down into the valley, to waſh 
their linen at the fouptain, as in 
the days of Homer. They cheer 
their labours with a ſong ; nor do 
they imagine themſelves diſgraced 
by their humble employment. It 
is only in countries where the ric. 
can purchaſe ſ{rrvice from the hands 
of the poor, that they bluſh to make 
uſe of their own, | | 
6 Travellers, who have made ob- 
ſervations on the character of the 
Greeks under the Ottoman yokr, 
ſly repr them with hypocrity, 
fuftly reproach chem wi e 
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and meanneſs. Theſe vices 
ae not inherent in their nature, 
but are the conſequence of the ſer- 
vitude in which they live. The in- 
b4bitants of Caſos are alſo Greeks ; 


but, — . and warmed, by po 


ny of liberty, they poſſeſs ind 
in, ſenſibility; and integrity. Send 
them a cadi, a pacha, or a moute+- 
reli, they will become as perfidious 


— — 


and corrupt as the reſt of their na- 
tion. From this obſervation we 
may be convinced of the firſt and 
moſt ſacred of political truths; that, 
in general, man is virtuous in 

rtion as he his liberty 
and natural rights; and that as he 
is deprived of theſe, he becomes vi- 


cious and degenerate.” 
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DESCRIPTION of the PELEW ISLANDS, and Way of 


Living of the INHABITANTS. 


[From KxATE's Account 


EW part of the iſland 
called Coorooraa, of which 
Pelew was the capital (as far as our 
people had opportunities of making 
obſervations), ſeemed to bear the 
marks of 1 and good cultiva- 
tion. All the iſlands which our 
p:ople ſaw, were well covered with 
_ — various kinds and ſizes, 
om e of them being very large, as ma 
taſily be concerns by their — 
— out of trunks, which, when 
of = 2 dimenſions, were ca- 
e 0 ing twenty-eight or 
dirty nos. had Ts va- 
riety of timber trees, among which 
was noticed the ebony, a tree 
that, being 9 or wounded 
7 ere ran from it a thic 
white liquid, of the conſiſtence of 
cream. They had alſo a ſpecies of 
the Manchineel- tree, in cutting 
down of which, our people uſed to 
75 bliſtered and ſwelled; the inha- 
ditants pointed out the cauſe, ſay- 
ing that it was owing to their being 
pr by the fap of this tree. 
is the natives reckoned among 
the unlucky trees, and adviſed our 


people againſt the uſe of it, But 


of the PeLEW IsLawDs.] 


the moſt” tree noticed at 
Pelew, was one, in fize and in its 
manner of branching, not unlike 
our cherry-tree, but in its leaves 
reſembling the warty, Its i- 
arity was, that it had no bark, hav- 
ing only an outward coat of about the 
thickneſs of a card, darker than the 
inſide, though Gary cloſe in tex- 
ture; theco f the interior part 
being nearly that of mahogany, and 
ſo extremely hard, that few of the 
tools which the Engliſh had could 
work it, the wood breaking their 
edges almoſt every moment ; a cir- 
cumſtance which, very early in the 
conſtruction of their. veſſel, deter- 
mined our people againſt the uſe of 
it. They had alſo the cabbage · tree; 
and a tree whoſe fruit nearly reſem- 
bled an almond; the carambola ; 
and the wild bread-ſruit,. called by 
the natives, Riamall. Vams and 
cocoa-nuts being the chief article of 
ſuſtenance, . were attended to with 
the utmoſt care; the farmer were 
of the grey mottled kind; the lat- 
ter were in large plantations, afford- 
ing both food atid ſhade. The 
bectle-nut they had in —_ 
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and made great uſe of it, though 
only when green; contrary to the 
practice of the people of India, who 
never uſe it but when dry. They 
poſſeſſed plantains and bananas, Se- 
ville oranges, and lemons ; neither 
of theſe. were in any conſiderable 
quantity ; therefore only produced 
on viſits or occaſions of more than 
common ceremony. To theſe ma 
be added, the jamboo-apple. This 
country produced ſome ſugar- cane, 
and great abundance of the bamboo; 
likewiſe the turmerick, which the 
natives uſe. as dye, and with which 
the women ſtained their ſkins. They 
have ocre, both red and yellow, 
with which they paint their houſes 
« None of the iſlands the Eng- 
liſh, viſited had any kind of grain; 
nor any quadruped whatever, ex- 
cept ſome browniſh-grey rats, which 
ran wild in the woods, and three or 
four meagre cats, which were ſeen 
in ſome houſes in Pelew, probably 
brought on ſome drift or part of a 
canoe of other iſlands, wrecked on 
the reef. This might excite them 
to ny N the two dogs _ 
people left them, which unluckil 
were both males. e 
As to birds, they had plenty of 
common cocks and hens, which 
though they were not domeſticated, 
but ran about the woods, yet loved 
to get near their houſes and planta- 
tions; and, what will appear ſingular 
(conſidering their little variety of 
food) they had never made any uſe of 
them, till our people ſaw them, and 
told the natives they were excellent 
to eat, The Engliſh, at the de- 
fire of Abba Thulle, killed ſome, 
and boiled them ; the king was the 
fiſt who taſted them; he thought 
them good, and frequently partook 
of them afterwards; fo that our 
people put them in poſſeſſion of 2 
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new diſh; the men a ed pleaſe 

at ſecing them Eisl, and a 
go out on purpoſe to drive them in 
their way. Though the native; 
had not till now made theſe bird 
an article of food, yet, when thy 
went into the woods, they frequent. 
ly eat their eggs; but they did not 
admire them for being newly laid; 
the luxury to them was, when they 
could ſwallow an imperſect chicken 
in the bargain. Pigeons they had 
alſo in the woods. At the time of 
breeding, they took the young from 
the neſt, and brought tlie up ner 
their houſes, keeping them on 2 
perch tied by one leg, and feeding 
them on yams; this bird was ac- 


counted à great dainty, as we have 


had occaſion to ſee, by its being ſo 
ſparingly uſed, and none, but thoſe 
of a certain dignity, permitted to eat 
thereof. The people of Pelew were 
wonderfully active and expert in 
climbing up trees in queſt of theſe 
neſts, or any thing elſe that was an 
object of their purſuit. Thele 
which I have mentioned, were the 
only birds they uſed to eat. Our 
people left them two geeſe, the laſt 
remains of their live ſtack. 

« Several birds were ſcen flying 
about, whoſe plumage appeared to, 
be extremely beautiful, but the 
probably might be of the ſame ki 
as are found in different countries 
between the tropics. The iflands 
had alſo ſcveral ſmall birds, whoſe 
notes were very meledious, partl- 
cularly one which uſed to ling every 
morning and evening, and had a pipe 
ſweet as a flagelet; our people often 
thought they were under the very 
tree whence the notes of this little 
bird came, yet none of them were 


ever certain they had ſeen it. 

« They kad a variety of fiſh, of 
very beautiful colours, and vanety 
of * Pane particularly. one to 11 

? 


leaſed 
vould 
m in 
tives 


birds 


& Engliſh gave the name of the 
Vaicorn, from a horn growing out 
4 its forehead ; its ſkin was rough, 
le a ſmall ſhark or dog-fiſh, which 
+ alſo reſembled in ſhape and co- 
bur. They were —_ 
which crimped, uent 

eat — They killed — 


” zhen they chance to come within 
4% „ coral reef; this they do by 
had gearing them, and afterwards get- 
* ing ropes round them, then drag- 
* ging them on ſhore; the fleſh of 

| the ſhark was eſteemed by them as 
* rery delicate. They had alſo ſe- 
n. e kinds of shelf; ſuch as 
a a. the ſea cray-fiſh ; of the ſame ſort 
Fa s in the Mediterranean and on o- 
* ther European coaſts: and turtle, 
ole which the natives boiled, and ſeem- 
* el to admire. They had beſide oyſ- 
— ters muſcles, and a variety of coc- 


in lies, 3 the Kima cockle; 

this they frequently got by diving, 
it which the natives were amazin - 
expert ; they would ſometimes dive 


2 down in fix or ſeven fathom water, 

_ and if the ſhell was very large, two 

aſt of them would contrive to bring it 
| up between them. This fiſh they 

. commonly eat raw. 

8 „The iflands of Pelew, when 


„ ed from the ſea, exhibited high 
4 rugged Jand, well covered with 
wood, The interior part was in 


4. many places nuntainous, but the 
le rallies were extenſive and beautiful, 
4 ſpreading before the eye many deli- 
* dious proſ The ſoil was in 


Y . 

g rich; they had a deal 
" MW graf, which, having — 
Y whatever to eat down, grew high, 
and was ſcorched and burnt up by 
4 the heat of the ſun, Our people 

hw no river at Pelew ; their ſup- 
f plies of freſh water being from ſmall 
, treams and ponds, of which there 
: were many. The chief ſource at 
! Oroolong, was the well at the back 
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of the iſland, which afforded the 
Engliſh ſufficient for their uſe whilſt 
they remained there, and enough 
to water their veſſel for their voy- 
age, by collecting it daily in caſks, 
till they had obtained as much as 
they ſtood in need of. 


OF THEIR WAY OF LIVING. 


© From the above account of the 
ſeanty produce of theſe. iſlands, it 
muſt be evident, that: no luxury 
reigned in them. - To their uſual 
mode of living, on particular occa- 
ſions, they added ſome ſweetmeats, 
which they obtained by the aid of a 
ſyrup extracted either from the 
palm-tree, or the ſugar-cane (which 
grows {pontaneous), and with which 
alſo they make their ſweet drink. 
Their freetmeits were of three 
ſorts; the firſt, and the one that 
was moſt plentiful, was made of the 
kernels of old cocoa-nuts, ſcra 
into a coarſe kind of flour, then 
mixed with the ſyrup, and ſimmer- 
ed over a flow fire till it became of 
a proper conſiſtence, and whilſt 
warm, _ t u 2 it 
ired ſuch hardne eeping, 
that a knife would hard! — it: 


the natives called it Woolell, and it 


was the ſame our ſailors denomi- 
nated Choak-dog. The ſecond fort 
was made of the fruit already men- 
tioned as reſembling the — 
not bruiſed, but whole, boiled in 
the ſame manner, and put in leaves. 
The third was a wet ſweet⸗- 
meat, clear and tranſparent; this 
was uncommon, but was made at 
captain Wilſon's coming away, and 
preſented to him in the ſame large 
tureen of wood which was brought 
out on his firſt viſit to the king. 
Abbe Thulle, when he preſented it, 
faid he gave him the tureen, but 
that his wives had 1 the 
ſweetmeat on purpoſe for him. = 

the 


1761 


the captain's noticing that it ar- 
ed 8 — of he forth 
he had ſeen before, and wiſhing to 
know of what it was made, = 
K ook diſpatched a man, who ig an 
hour. returned, with two freſh-ga+ 
thered s; from the root of 
them this fweetmeat was made, 
whith in ſhape, fize, and colour, 
reſembled a common turnip; its 
leaves were three feet or upwards in 


dut narrow grren; 
captain Wilſon was going to taſte a 
bit of the root raw, but they would 


not fuffer him, ſignifying that it 
was not good, by ſpitting, ' as if 
had ſomething unpleaſant in 
their mouth. This ſweetmeat did 
not keep ſo well as the other two 
ſorts, ing ſuon four. They 
had alles a method of ſcraping the 
kernel of the cocoa-nut into a pulp, 
which, when mixed with ſome of 
their ſweet drink, and the juice of 
the four orange, had the appear» 
ance of curds and whey. | 
«+ Thetr mode of preſerving fiſh, 
when there was plenty, ſo that it 
would keep a or two, is as fol- 


lows : the un ing well cleaned, . 


waſhed, and ſcaled, two flat ſticks 
are — lengthways of the fiſh, 
to ſu and keep it ſtraight, 
much in' the ſame manner as meat 
is laid in a cradle-ſpit; around it 
are bound ſome broad leaves. They 
then make a kind of ſtage or trivet, 
placed about two feet from the 
ground, upon which the fiſh is laid, 
and a flow fire made underneath, 
over which it remains for ſeveral 
Hours, till it becomes ſmoke - dried, 
and then it is fit for eating without 
any further dr and would 
keep a couple of days, though cer- 
tainly not & well flavoured as when 
raten freſh. Some of the other forts 
of fith boiled in water, and ate 

without any kind of ſauce; hey 
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alſo boiled the ſea cray-fiſh; ty 
the ſmaller tprt of thell-fiſh, 2 
the Kima cockle, they uſually » 
raw, ſqueezing only a little ora 
ar lemon: juice over it; and t 
prey mullet (though they ſometing 

iled it) yet was more commey! 
caten raw: as ſoon as caught, the 
cleaned and crimped it, then laid 
about an hour in the fun to hard 
by which time it was fully dreſſedu 
their taſte, 

They had no falt, nor did the 
make uſe of ſauce or ſeaſoning i 
any thing they eat, Their dri 
was as ſimple as their diet: at the 
meals, the milk of the cocoa-nut 
was their uſual beverage ; they ver 
ſeldom drank water, and indeed { 
very little of any thing, that it w: 
a matter of ſurprize to our people, 
who conſtantly obſerved it; yet on 
viſits, or occaſional rejoicings, they 
appeared to reliſh their ſweet drink, 
and ſherbet, which latter had only 
the addition of ſome juice of orange, 

„They role in general at day: 
light, her pl ſoon as they were up, 
both men and women went to bathe 
in freſh water: they had ſeparate 
bathing-places ; and every man, 
whofe buſineſs led him near thote 
5 to the women, wa 

iged to make ſome particula 
halloo, which, if anſwered by a fe. 
male voice, he coulè not go on, but 
either turned another way, or watt- 
ed till the women who were bathing 
hath left the water. | 

& About eight o'clock was their 
hour of breaktaſting ; after which, 
if there was any council to be held, 
the king met his chiefs, and the 
common people went to their difter- 
ent occupations ; at noon they dined; 
and ſupped faon after ſun-ſet ; ulu- 
ally retiring to reſt two hours after. 
Though this was their common way 
of living; yet on occaſions of po 


* 
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ation they could never aſcertain ; 
ut probable conjecture might be 
formed, from Abba Thulle and his 
allies having ſent out, in the laſt 
expedition againſt Pelew, near four 
thouſand men; nor had our 
reaſon to ſuppoſe but that there 
were many more left behind equally 
fit for ſervice ; even had the occa- 
ſion required it, perhaps their num- 
ber of canoes might not have been 
adequate to carry to battle near their 
ſtrength. 


. 

„ rejoicing, or feſtivity, they would 
2 * nce the — part of the night. 
ually They had no method, that was 
e 012; crved, of meaſuring time but by 
and e height of the fun. Their ſea- 
metin ors were divided into the wet and 
nm as in other tropical countries. 
ht, rey had ſome knowledge of the 
n laid Mars, having names for ſeveral of 
har | nem, which they pointed out to 
reſſed ur e. 

| 6 por part of the Pelew iſlands, 
id tet the Engliſh viſited, appeared po- 
ning infliſpulous, though to what extent of po- 
drin 
it ther 
Oã- nu "IE 


* ven 
feed i 
It u. 


„ ANcderſtanding that you would 
Hs. be glad of any authentic in- 


4. formation reſpectin the native Iriſh; 
1nd, having heen highly entertained 
un in ſome curious anecdotes con- 
ho, = ning the inhabitants of the iſlands 


called the Roſſes, on the coaſt of 
Donegal; as a proof of my regard 
for you, I here preſent you with 
me particulars which I have col- 
lected, partly from the 1 con- 
e vrſation, and partly from the lite- 

5 WY racy correſpondence of my worthy 
er end Mr. — of the county of 
Donegal. 

« In the years 1753 and 1754, 
his brother, then an eminent attor- 
ney, prevailed on my friend to ac- 
1. Wy pany a perſon employed to tranſ- 
u ſome law buſineſs at the Roſſes; 
the people there being then deemed 
ſavage and unamenable to law: and, 
#cordingly, when they underſtood 
te purpole of the viſit, they afſem- 
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bled with determination to 
it accompliſhment ; and the ex 
tion might have proved both fruit- 
leſs and fatal, if Mr. N—— had 
not been maſter at once, both of 
their language and of his own tem- 
pr: but by his prudence and 

umour, he tempered their paſhon ; 
while, by reaſoning with them in 
Iriſh, he convinced their underſtand- 
ing. From their ſubſequent de- 
meanour, it appeared, however, the 
fire which had heated their firſt in 
dignation, had been kindled by 
nerous — natural to K. 
human : the love of liberty, 
averſion to change, and attachment 
to a former landlord. 

« During his reſidence among 


them, Mr. N-— had a op- 
portunities of obſerva which he 
was prompted to attend to, no leſs 


by neceſſity, than by curioſity: on 
their firſt appearance, their dreſs at- 
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trated his notice; the demands of 
nature forced him to obſerve their 
food, and his being accuſtomed to 
elegant accommodation at home, 
could not fail of exciting aſtoniſh- 
ment at their want of even decency 
in their manner of —_ 

« Notwithſtanding their high la- 
titude and bleak ſituation, none of 
them had more than two garments, 
and thoſe of flannel of their own 
manufacture; the men, a waiſtcoat 
and breeches, the women a gown 
and petticoat: but there was no 
linen in common uſe among them; 
neither did Mr. N — ſee above 
three or four women who wore 
ſhifts, ſhoes, or ſtockings; nor a 
fingle man with any more than a 
waiſtcoat and breeches on him. 

«© Notwithſtanding their ſeemi 
neglect of their perſons, thoſe iſland- 
ers were not without a ſpice of va- 
nity ; for they had invented dye- 
ſtuffs to diverſify the colours of their 
cloaths ; and their dying materials 
were (all of them) the produce of 
their own ſoil : the principal theſe 
three; a kind of mud, called Mire- 
black, made a 70 deep and durable 
dlack; a kind of ſtuff called Carker, 
ſcraped off the rocks, made a ve 
fine red; and a kind of plant al- 
moſt the ſame and of the ſame ef- 
fect as madder. The men's cloaths 
were of divers colours; but the wo- 
men's dreſs was regularly uniform, 
black gowns with red petticoats : 
but there was diſtinction obſerved in 
the head-dreſs of the females. The 
maidens wore the front part of their 
hair neatly platted about the face ; 
the reſt hanging down long behind, 
in ſeparate locks, platted with hair- 
lace, and adorned at the ends with 
worſted tafgls of divers colours: 
but the matrons did not plat their 
hair, only tying it with a ſmall 
ſtring, below which they let it play 
looſe upon their backs. 


« Their uſual ſummer dict cor. 
ſiſted of milk, curds, and butter, 
with moſt excellent fiſh of ſever;] 
kinds; in winter they lived on 
tatoes, fiſh, rabbits, and butter; 
ſome of them, but very few, had 2 
little bread, made of barley or oat. 
meal: but, though ſome uſed (al: 
to fave their proviſion of fiſh, they 
had none with their ordinary vidu- 
als; the want of which, with the 
ſcarcity of bread, at firſt made their 
food ſo uncomfortable to Mr. N —. 
that he rode ſeveral miles into the 
neighbouring country, and could 
hardly find a ſmall ſupply for mo- 
_ In one of the largeſt jſland;, 

led Oiey, they uſed to kill gren 
numbers of ſeals, the fleſh of which 
they ſalted for winter: and were ſo 
fond of it as to prefer it to any o- 
ther kind of meat. When econ. 


ciled to Mr. N —, and pleafed 


with his affability, they became very 
friendly and kind; and there was 
every week a ſheep bought for him, 
which coſt but fix or ſeven ſhillings, 
weighing from nineto eleven pound: 
the quarter, as good mutton as ever 
he ate; which, with rabbits, lob- 
ſters, crabs, ſcollops, and oyſters in 
abundance, made every meal 2 
feaſt, 

« Their houſes were but mere 
huts, conſiſting chiefly of one room, 
with the fire in the middle of it: 
but what ſurpriſed Mr. N — moſt, 
was thei extraordinary mode of 
accommodation for the night's re. 
poſe, All the family lay together 
in one bed; and, if any viſitor 
came in the evening, they too ſlept 
with them ; for they ſet no bounds 
to their hoſpitality. To provide 
lodging for the whole company, the 

oungeſt men were ſent out for 
eath or bent buſhes : which they 
ſpread acroſs the floor, to a length 
ufficient for the number preſent, 


and in breadth about fix feet: oV 


this 
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t con. s litter, the miſtreſs of the houſe 
utter, iid part of a long plaid or blan- 
erer on which the others, having 
n po- ripped off their cloaths, lay down 
Utter ; ; faſt as they could ; men and wo- 
had 2 rn together all naked: then the 
r oat- iſtres having drawn the reſt of 
d (alt e blanket over them, lay down 
they WW herſelf, naked alſo. This they 
victu- la thorough- bed, and Mr. N 
h the i perhaps the only perſon, who 
their WW: ever before worn a ſhirt in it. 
ia this hoſpitable people, ſo friend- 
o the and generous to thoſe they knew, 
ould izppeared at firſt to ſtrangers to be 
mo-. and fierce ; but, after a little 
and, Wzquaintance, oO gentle and hu- 
preat ane, eſpecially to thoſe they were 
hich n awe of; for, in all their ſimpli- 
re % y, there was a ſtrong mixture of 
y 0- cunning. 
con- « They had very little induſtry 
ad Wong them; for, ſo well contented 
very ere they with the gifts of Provi- 
was dence, wherewith thoſe iſl-nds are 
um, WE pleotiſfully ſurrounded, they had 
ng3, Wo notion of any other neceſſaries 
ind Wot life than what they already were 
rver Need to; and had ſcarce a wiſh be- 
lob - Vond the ſupply of the preſent mo- 
in Wſnent; that being anſwered, their 
| a {oily care was to provide for their 
landlord; and to purchaſe ſpirits 


ere Nad tobacco, their only luxury, of 
Mm, Whvhich they were all, both men and 
it: Wvomen, exceſſively fond. In ſum- 
oſt, rer, therefore, the men gathered 
of Nac wreck of ſea-weeds, and burnt it 


to make kelp; of which the land- 
"rd, or his agent, got as much as 
rs rated equivalent to the rent; 


pt nd, if any remained, it was harter- 
is ed for what they moſt wanted or 
0 moſt deſired: the reſt of the year, 
he 


the general and 3 employ- 
ment 07 the men was fiſhing, except 
e vat was neceſſary for their pota- 
th 's end clothing, or the repairs of 
i, deir huts and boats. Their boats, 


called curraghs, were oval baſkets, 
covered with ſeal-ſkins; and, in ſuch 
weak and tottering veſſels, they ven- 
tured fo far out as was neceſſary, to 

et fiſh enough for their families: 

ut their ſhell-fiſh they got in the 
following manner : the men went 
to the rocks with a hook tied to the 
end of a ſtrong rod; and with that 
they pulled from under the rocks, 
as many crabs and lobſters as they 
wanted ; the lobſters commonly 
weighing from five to twelve pounds 
each: for ſcollops and oyſters, when 
the tide was out, the young women 
waded into the ſea where they knew 
the beds of ſuch fiſh lay; ſome of 
them naked; others having ſtripped 
off their petticoats, went in with 
their gowns tucked up about their 
waiſt ; and, by armfulls, brought to 
ſhore whatever number of ſcollops 
and oy ſters they thought requiſite ; 
the ſcollops weighing from two to 
four pounds each. 

„ When the weather was favour- 
able, the women frequently afſem- 
bled in ſome neighbouring field, 
conventent to their huts; where 


they amuſed themſelves with knit-- 


ting and ſinging in the ſun. The 


oldeſt, forming a circular group, 


ſat working in the middle; round 
them, the reſt, in circles, according 
to their years; the younger ſur- 
rounding thoſe of greater age, and 
ſinging alternate, and ſometimes in 
chorus, while the elder continued 
knitting. Their ſongs, called Speic- 
Seoachs, were recitals of exploits 
atchieved by the giants, and warri- 
ors, and hunters of old. Here it 
obviouſly occurs as a matter of rea- 
ſonable enquiry, what became of all 
the ſtockings made by ſo many ſo 
often engaged in knitting, though 
none of them would (themſelves) 
deign'to wear any ſuch thing ; but, 
having ao better authority to ground 
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opinion upon, we may ſuppoſe, the 
Akan diſpoſed of their — 2 
as the men did of their overplus of 
Kelps as neceſſity or gratification di- 


« Their funeral proceſſions were 
no leſs worthy of notice than their 
other cuſtoms, Wra in a coarſe 
woollen cloth, by them called Ebed, 


the corſe was put into a curragh, 


with the feet and legs hanging over 
the ſtern; and (with it) a man with 
a paddle, to conduct the whole train 
to the iſle of Aran, where their 
burial-ground was: this curragh 
was followed by that, which carried 
the prieſt ; next him went the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, in the order of 
their proximity in kindred; and 
then as many as had curraghs ; and 
of theſe, Mr. N faw ſixty or 
eighty in a train. 

« When Mr. N returned to 
Dublin, it was neceſſary to bring 
ſome of the men with him from the 
Roſſes; and he found it very diffi- 
cult to get them dreſſed fit to appear 


in the courts. Yet theſe ſame iſland- 


ers, ſo irreconicileable then to + 
modes of their civilized countryme 
in leſs than * years became quit 


another kind of people, totally Wl C 
tered in their carriage and condud 

their habiliments and habitatior 

their occupations and manner « 
living; for, when Mr. N— pe 

them a viſit, in 1787, he found ther 

ſo much improved by their inte 
courſe with others, that he carry | 
knew ſome of his old acquaintance 

and was no leſs pleafed than fur 
_ at ſeeing ſpruce young | 
ads faſhionably dreſſed on Sunday, 

in ſattin waiſtcoats and breeche 

with white {ilk ſtockings, ſilver bw 
kles, and ruffled ſhirts. * 

In converſation with an elde * 
gentleman, who had above fort; * 
years ago made the tour of Nor bi 

ritain, when I communicated uh 

I had learned concerning the Roſes; © 
he aſſured me, that my deſcription il ? 
of theſe iſlanders is an exact picture i * 
of what he had ſeen in the Scotch ® 
Highlands and the Orkney Iflands : 
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breeches 
lver bur 


& TN coniparing ancient with mo- 

[ dern viſtorians, we meet with 
one remarkable circumſtance in 
which they differ. The ancient 
hiſtorians are dramatic, the modern 
mrrative. The ancients exhibit 


in elderly 
ve fort; 
f North 
ted what 


> Roſes eminent ns delivering long 
ſcription ſpeeches, adorned, as the occaſion 
picture — require, with all the es 
Scotch 2nd force of eloquence. Thi 

land, WY feldom done by the moderns. If 


It is ever neceſſary to give an ac- 
count of what may have been deli- 
rered on an inteteſting ſubject by an 
eminent ſpeaker, they tell us, ex- 
cepting in ſuch works as may be ac- 
counted tranſlations, or in ſuch hif- 
tories, as thoſe of Buchannan and 
Guicciardini, written manifeſtly af- 
ter the models of antiquity, that he 
made uſe of ſuck or ſuch arguments; 
and, adhering ſtrictly to the narrative 
form, they never venture on the bold - 


er taſk of diſplaying him in his own 
perſon delivering 1 — oration. 


« I, It is probable, however, that 
the earlieſt ancient Rn _ 
not induced to a practice ar 
to themſelves by eritical CE 
tions. They — it without any 
reaſoning a its e 
They could ſtate no compariſon 
tween it and any other form of hif- 

1788. 
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torical compoſition. They knew no 


other, and were led to it, both in 
its beginnings and continuation, by 
the particular fituation and circum- \ 
ſtances in which they were placed. 


'This may be illuſtrated by a tew re- 


marks. The earlieſt hiſtorians were 


mere narrators of facts. They were 
not very anxious either about in- 
is -veſtigating cauſes or tracing effects. 
If they were deſiro 
their readers or hezrers, (for the 


mitructing 


earlieſt hiſtories were often recited 
to a numerous audience), they were 
no leſs defirous of amuſing them. 


In ſuch compoſitions, therefore, they 


were led to imitate. converſation. 
Their hiſtories were, in truth, no 
other than oral narratives and ſto- 
ries committed to writing. But, in 
converſation, the narrator of an in- 
tereſting ſtory becomes animated in 
his narrative ; and if, like the an- 


— 

the ſpirit exhibited in his ſtory 
be roportioned to the vivacity of 
his feelings. Lively feelings, how- 
ns, in relating or 
actions or conduct of 
others, to become dramatic ; that 
is, to-tell us the very words or ſay- 
ings of the perſon they deſcribe ; 
and not only 2 72 to recite them 
| 52 25 
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as if he himſelf were the ſpeaker. 
Now this animated mode is iniitated 
by the earlieſt writers who defcribe 
human actions. They do ſo at 
firſt, becauſe it is done in conver- 
ſation ; they continue the practice, 
becauſe it is lively and intereſting. 
As, in converſation, the ſpeeches or 
ſayings attributed to the perion 
wha e conduct was delineated, were 
ſhort ; they were alſo hort in the 
earlieſt, and perhe ps moſt agreeable 
form of written hiſtory, Of this 
the ſacred hiſtorians and Herodotus 
afford us ſufficient proof. It was 
not till after hiſtorical compoſition 
had been ſome time in uſc, that it 
preſented to us long ſpeeches and 
elaborate declamation. Its earlier 
ſpecies, therefore, may be termed 
colloquial, as diſtinguiſhed from that 
which, belonging to the claſs of dra- 
-matic hiſtory, followed ſoon after, 
and may be termed oratorial. Per- 
haps there was an intermediate ſtep. 
Poets were earlier than hiſtorians ; 
and, in their repreſentations of hu- 
man actions, were, for the reaſons 
above mentinned, colloquial and dra- 
matic, Such are the poems of Ho- 
mer. The penſity, therefore, 
which early hiſtorians had to aſſume 
the dramatic form was, by the prac- 
tice of their predeceſſors, botli juſti- 
fied and enforced. Hiſtorians, frem 
imitating converſation, came to imi- 
tate public ſpeaking, and became 
- oratorial. ' This change, however, 
. was not merely an extenſion, ſo to 
. fay, of the & ws. method. It 
was produced by other cauſes. The 
earlieſt ancient hiſtorians were na- 
tives, or recorded the deeds and re- 
volutions of independent republics. 
In the ſtates, public ſpeaking was 
very generally practiſed, and was 
often the cauſe of important events. 
The war between, Athens and Phi- 
lip, promoted by the oratorial pow- 


3 


ers of Demoſthenes ; and the flight 
of Catiline from Rome, occaſion-d 
by the eloquence of Cicero, are il. 
luſtrious proofs. But not only did 
; hes, delivered in legiſlative o. 
eliberative aſſemblies, in the ſenate 
or-in the forum, produce importaut 
effects; other ſpeeches, funeral ora- 
tions and allocutions, were ſome- 
times followed by very ſignal conſc. 
ga Ancient hiſtorians, there. 
ore, were obliged to give us an ac- 
count of ſuch ſpeeches ; and, having 
before them the example of poets 
and very early hiſtorians, they 3. 
dopted their method. They hat 
alſo ſome other inducements. In 
the progreſs of improvement, the 
art of public ſpeaking came to be 
highly cultivated. Rhetortcal ta. 
lents conferred great yeputation, 
and the ſtudy of oratory became u- 
niverſal. It is not ſurpriſing, there- 
fore, that hiſtorians ſhould embrace 
ſuch obvious opportunities as their 
ſubjects afforded them, of diſplay- 
ing their abilities in a ſpecies of com- 
fition ſo much eſteemed. It bas 
en remarked, that ſymptoms of 


this paſſion for oratory, ſo prevalent 


in Greece and Rome, may be dit- 
covered, even in ſome of their poets. 
Such was the origin, and ſuch the 
different kinds of dramatic or the- 
torical hiſto , 

&« II. It is obvious, that, fo far 
as amuſement is concerned, the me- 
thod practiſed by Livy, Thucydides, 
and other ancient hiſtorians, has 
great advantages. It is a livelier 
method. It brings us, as it wert, 
to the very ſcene of action. We 


are. witneſſes of the very deed ;" 
-we are preſent in the ſenate, in the 


forum, or on the field of battle. 
Nor is this effect wonderful; for 
hiſtorians, by adopting the drama. 


tic method, have an opportunity of 


diverſify ing their labours, not only 
wit! 


* 


N. 
flv ith the ornaments, but with the 
0 bu inpetuolity of rhetorical dition. 
n dome of the ſpeeches in Livy are as 
ul l imated and deſcriptive as the 
4 Cid pleadings of Cicero, The advan- 
* aces of the rhetorical form, in 
II wint of vivacity and amuſement, 
4 xe particularly manifeſt, when an 
5 tiforian, in relating an important 
e. bent, has occafion to explain the 
he fate of parties, with the particular 
OB aas and intentions of ſuch lead- 
ng men, eſpecially in civil diſſen- 
fons, as may have oppoſite inter- 
* 4. Such detail in modern hiſtory 
„ WM becomes often very tedious and un- 
mgaging, though it may have coſt 
the writer much laborious reſearch, 
> be map be in itſelf important ; vet 
the reader very „ tires, and 
ons the pages. How much more 

« u. ' reſting is it, when this informa- 
ere. bon is conveyed to us indirectly, in 
i eloquent ſpeech, and with all the 

graces of rhetorical expreſſion! It 


heir vs neceſſary for Thucydides to in- 


. form his reader, that the ſtate of 
bas (Abens was accuſed by their neigh- 
dun of depredation, and to ſet ; of 
fore him the various intereſts, views, 
or condition of thoſe Grecian repub- 
* ls that entered early into the Pelo- 
„ poancfian war; and this he does 
n the moſt agreeable manner, in 
the ſpeeches he attributes to ambaſ- 
ladors, or other perſons in high of- 
ice, among the Spartans, Corinthi- 
us, and Athenians. How diſtinct- 
Ir, and with how much ſpirit does 
Livy ſet before us the different 
nghts, powers, and pretenſions of 
thepatricians and plebeians at Rome, 
In the orations of Appius and Ca- 
nuleius! Add to all this, that the 
dramatic method gives us an inter- 
„ang diſplay of character. Who is 
not more ſtruck with the character 
„ Lacedæmonian, in the follow- 


ing ſpeech attributed to Sthenelaidas, 
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than if it were deſcribed in a more 
direct, and even in a more ſubſtan: 
ſtial narrative! The Corinthian 
— at Lacedzmon had re- 
reſented, that the prevailin W- 
S of Athens had ee 2 
ſary for the Spartans to interpoſe. 
The Athenian ambaſſadors, then 
preſent, reply to them in a-long ha- 
rangue : they wiſh to hinder the 
Lacedæmonians from entering im- 
mediately into hoſtile meaſures; 
and take occaſion to magnify and 
enumerate the mighty deeds of the 
Athenians, their power, and the 
ſervices they had done to the Greeks. 
Thereupon Sthenelaidas tells them, 
„ really do not underſtand the 
« long harangue of the Athenians, 
© They expatiate in their own 
« praiſes; but ſay not a ſingle word 
about the wrongs they have done 
„ to our allies, and to Peloponne- 
„ fus. If they behaved well on a 
former occaſion againſt the Medes 
« they behave ill at preſent, — 
« deferve the ſeverer correction, 
that, having known and practiſed 
« what is right, they are now ad- 
« dicted to evil. But our conduct 
6 — my times, been uniform ; 
„and, if we act properly at pre- 
« ſent, we ſhall ackher azgledt the 
« wrongs ſuffered by our friends, 
« nor delay to aſſiſt them; for, in 
„ their ſufferings, there is neither 
delay nor reſpite, Other ſtates 
„may have money, and ſhips, and 
© horſes; but we have good friends, 
« whom we muſt not abandon to 
« the Athenians. Nor is there any 
* need for enquiries, or diſcuſſions 
„in words; it is not by words 
alone that we and our friends 
« are injured. Forthwith, and 
„ with all our might, we muſt give 
„ them aid. Nor let any one tell 
« us, when we ſuffer injury, that 
ve ought to reflect and deliberate. 
F 2 « It 
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$ It is the buſineſs of thoſe who 
«© meditate injury to reflect. There- 
© fore, Lacedæmonians, let us act 
« conſiſtently with the dignity of 
« Sparta; let us reſolve on war; 
% nor allow the Athenians to be- 
© come too powerful, nor ſuffer our 
« allies to be oppreſſed; but, con- 
« fident in > ly — of Heaven, let 
6 us take up arms againſt the guil- 
* | An 

III. Since, therefore, the dra- 
matic form has ſo many advantages; 
ſince it animates a narrative; gives 
an opportunity to the hiſtorian of 
borrowing aſſiſtance from the graces 
of eloquence ; imparts. ſpirit to de- 
tails, otherwiſe unengaging ;- and 
gives an intereſtin N of cha- 
racter; why ſhould it be given up 
by the moderns.? Do they acknow- 
ledge themſelves more deſtitute of 
fancy, ſenſibility, and powers of elo- 
quent diction than Salluſt or Taci- 
tus? Other reaſons have been aſ- 
figned, and they deſerve to be exa- 
mined, 6 
Truth,“ it may be ſaid, “ is 
© the foundation of hiſtory. An 
„ hiſtorian muſt give a faithful ac- 
& count of facts, elſe he is no hiſ- 
© torian; he is a noveliſt, a teller 
© of tales, a romance-writer, and 
„ and that of the worſt kind; for 
© he would im upon us as ac- 
« tual truth, what is even deſtitute 
of probability, Now, as it is not 
«« probable, that the ſpeeches a- 
&« ſcribed by ancient hiſtorians, to 
the great perſons of whom they 
« write, were ever delivered by 
« them in the very form their hiſ- 
* torians have given them, they 
* are guilty of deviation from truth, 
and incur the cenſure we have 
* expreſſed. Though Cæſar and 
Cato might have delivered ſuch 
& orations as Salluſt has aſcribed to 
them, it is not very likely that 


“ Galgacus and Coriolanus ſhoul 
+ have delivered the long ſpeechs 
* attributed to them by Tacitu 
„and Dionyſius. The Romans an 
Caledonians, at the period whe 
* theſe men appeared, were illite- 
rate and unimproved. The prac. 
tice ſeems to, have ariſen among 
„the loquacious Greeks, and to 
have been copied by the imita- 
« tive Romans. It is, as was men 
„ tioned, a manifeſt violation of 
* truth; and if an hiſtorian, in any 
e caſe whatfoever, appears regard 
“ leſs of veracity, how can we de. 
4 —— upon him on other oc:z- 
* tons? He impairs his own cre- 
„dit, and the whole of his evidence 
becomes ſuſpected. Therefore, 
* according to this view of the mat. 
ter, the ſelf-denial of modern hil- 
* torians does them great honour, 
„ Rather than treſpaſs againſt the 
truth, and weaken the force 0! 
« their evidence in matters ſo high- 
« ly im t, as the knowledge 
« of paſt events, they deny them- 
“ ſelves' all the ornaments they 
„ might derive from the diſplay ot 
© eloquence ; and, with a manly 
* conſciouſneſs of the dignity con- 
5. ferred by their great office, they 
e deſpiſe the praiſe of rhetorical in. 
« genuity.“ 

This argument ſeems very 
weighty. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
ſider, in the firſt place, how far the 
dramatic form may be called a de-. 
viation from truth or probability; 
and, 2dly, ſuppoſing it to be fo, wh. 
4her the ſeverity of the rule has not 
been relaxed in other particulars o 
higher moment, both by ancient 
and modern hiſtorians, but without 
deſtroying, or even weakening ther 
credit. | 

« 1, How far, then, may the 
dramatic: form be conſidered 35 1 
deviation from truth or probabiy 

'ere 
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Were there no public ſpeakers in 
Greece of in Rome? In the deli- 
trations of Athenians and Romans, 
concerning affairs of the laſt import- 
znce, were there no public orators ? 
Were there no funeral harangues ? 
And -were there' no allocutions ? 
Was it not cuſtomary for a com- 
mander, about to engage in battle, 
to aſſemble his army, and pronounce 
in their hearing, ſuch animated 
ſpeeches as tended to rouſe and pre- 
erve their ſpirit? Did not am- 
baſſadors pronounce elaborate ora- 
tions? Wen the Ionians ſolicited 
aſiſtince from the Greeks againſt 
the Perſians, are we not told by He- 
rodotus, — hn ne — = for 
that purpoſe, arrayed himſelf in 
ns, and delivered an eloquent 
oration to the people of Lacedz- 
mon? Ambaſſadors among the 
Romans were originally termed 
ra they are ſo termed by 

irgil, who never, ſofar as I know, 
deviates from the truth of nature in 
his delineation of manners. And 
Ilioneus, who ſeems to have been 
the chief ſpeaker among the Tro- 
jans, delivers himſelf with great 
tloquence both at Carthage and to 
king Latinus. Or can we ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe ſpeeches, delivered fo fre- 
quently, and on ſo many occaſions, 
had not very powerful effects in the 
pu intereſts of republican ſtates ? 

e 


denied. If ſo, they ought certainly 
to be recorded. But are they to be 
recorded in the very general man- 
ner now mentioned ? Is the hiſto- 
rian to do no more than ſimply tell 
us, that certain perſons, upon cer- 
| tain occaſions, delivered ſpeeches, 
her on one ſide or other, in ſome mo- 

mentous debate? A reader, enter- 
te ing with ſpirit into the narrative, 
> 2" would be defirous of knowing what 
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tliod, that there is any 
"and all the charge brought age inſt 


e are Fs which cannot be 


an effect, worthy of being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, was produced 
by ſuch ſpeeches, the arguments they 
contained were, without doubt, its 
efficient cauſe. Therefore, if they 
are known, a faithful and intelli- 
gent writer will be very loth to 
uppreſs them, otherwiſe he becomes 
unfaithiul. : The hiſtorian, then, 
muſt give us an account of ſpeake 
and of ſpeeches, and of the argy- 
ments which they contain; but 
muſt he no farther ? The 
rigid ſeverity of modern criticiſm, 
and the laudable love of truth, ſo 
uliar to the moderns, pronounce 
an inviolable prohibition, He muſt 


not pretend to tell us, nor even to 


conjecture the method or 4rrange- 
ment obſerved — the Tpeaker, and 
much lefs the words 'of the ſpeech. 
It is, then, about the mere words 
of the ſpeaker, or perhaps 755 me- 

iſpute : 


aneient hiſtorians, amounts to 


more than that they alter the e&- 
"preſſion, and Five the 1 


a ſpeaker in the firſt perſon, rather 


than in the third, Tf they had done, 


as has been practiſed in ſome hiſto- 


"ries of England; if they had told 


us, that ſome or com- 
moner had faid, that ſuch and ſuch 


„* 


hibiting their fpeakers in the firſt 
perſon : yet, ſurely, the faithful hiſ- 
torian is a recorder of facts rather 
than of words. Herodotus, in one 
inſtance, has done the very thing 
which this criticiſm requires, He 
has given us the were be 
figurative language, en by ſome 
Perfian ambaffader: 1 the court of 


" Macedonian prince; and has ac- 


yt arguments were employed; for if cordingly incurred the juſt, but re- 
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uctant blame. of Longinus. Or 
would you have a modei n hiſtorian, 
in giving an account of the ſpeeches 
in the houſe of commons, give us 
the Iriſh of one, the broad Scotch 
of another, or vulgar Engliſh of a 
third? Or, in telling us the con- 
verſation of ſome foreign miniſter, 
ignorant of the Engliſh tongue, 
would you have him deliver it in 
the original German or Dutch? 
In ſuch cafes we make uſe of tranſ- 
lation. Yet the idioms of modern 
European languages are ſo different 
from one another, that we ſhall find 
It, on many occaſions, . utterly im- 
poſſible to give à literal tranſlation 
of the very words. We muſt have 
recourſe to circumlocution, and to 
ach metaphorical expreſſions, as 
preſent very, different 1mages from 
_ thoſe of the original. Helvetius 
has been charged, and I think not 
unjuſtly, with having offered to the 
ublic, as an original poem, a tranſ- 
lation of the firſt ſcene of Elfrida ; 


yet the difference between the two | 


performances 'is much greater than 
that between preſcuing the views 
and arguments of; a publi 

as delivered by himſelf, or as re- 
lated by an hiſtorian. Add to all 
this, that there can be no violation 
of veracity, when there is no inten- 
tion of deceiving, much leſs when 

the reader is warned of his dang 


er, 
and, in the very manner in which 


ſpeeches are introduced, is guarded 


17 the writer himſelf againſt impo- 
tion. Tacitus introduces the ſpeech 
of Galgacus and with words „ in 
&« hunc modum locutus fertur,” © is 
t ſaid to have harangued after the 
„ following manner; and the 


ſpeech of Agricola, with * ita diſ- 


« feruit,”” „ thought proper thus 
& to addreſs them.“ Thucydides 


| Prefixes to a ſpeech by the Corin- 


than ambiſſadors, ** reer ra, 
« they ſpok» ſuch things ;”” and 


able jud 


| otherwiſe, «6 


to that of - Sthenelaidas, « % 
„% role Aantd2iuonch ug,” « he ſpoke 
„ to. the Lacedzmonians in this 
% manner.“ Salluſt's introduc. 
tion to the ſpeech of Cats is of 
the ſame kind; and the ſame ob. 
ſervation may be illuſtrated in x 
variety of paſſages in Liyy. Ty 
what has been offered on this head, 
I ſhall add the following advice, 

Lucian, a writer of conſider. 
ent, and who treated fa. 
bulous hiſtory with very little in- 


dulgence. When it is neceſſary 


to make any one ſpeak, you muſt 


take care to let him ſay nothing 


dut what is ſuitable to the perſon, 
„ and to what he ſpeaks about, and 
« Jet every thing be clear and in- 


% intelligible; here, indeed, you 


% may be permitted to play the o- 
« rator, and ſhew the power of elo. 


„ quence,” - 


« Upon the whole, therefore, of 
this argument, I have little difhcul- 
ty in concluding, that the charge of 

viation from truth, in the drama- 
tic form of hiſtorical compoſition, is 
ill-founded, or admits of great pal- 


liation. 


c ſpeaker, 


4 2. But, ſuppoſing the caſe were 
as not the ſtrict rule 
of veracity been relaxed in other 
% particulars of higher moment, 
« both by ancient and modern hiſ- 
&« torians, without deſtroying or 


even weakening their credit?“ 


And, if ſo, why may not ſome in- 
dulgence be ſhewn to thoſe writers 
who would enliven the detail of 
facts with the ſpirit of oratorial lan 

« Hiſtorians, very frequently, not 
only record facts and events, but 
endeavour to trace and explain their 
cauſes. The cauſes, however, ot 
great events often lie in the human 
mind; in the paſſions and nadg- 
ments of powerſul men. It thu 
becomes neceſſary to inveſtigate mo- 


tives 
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from Dio Caſſius. . Julivs Cæſar 
« alſo was à zealous — of 


this law, from a different mative 


wves,; detect inclinations, and ex- 


bore the labyrinths of the human 
= How ditficult a taſk ! How 
difficult, on many occaſions, to 
lſcover the motives of our own 
-odutt ! How difficult to aſcertain 
the principles of action that inſti- 
zate thoſe perſons with whom we 
xe daily converſant } How much 
more difficult to aſcertain the mo- 
tives of men who Jived many cen- 
ries ago, and with whoſe private 
or peculiar habits we are little ac- 
quainted ! Every inveſtigation. of 
this fort muſt be attended with un- 
certainty... Yet hiſtorians have, in 
this reſpeft, been undaunted. They 
hare proceeded boldly in unfolding 
the mazes of the human heart, in 
dlineating characters, and in ex- 
plaining great revolutions by the 
paſſions, deſires, or intereſts of fa- 
mous men. In ſome.caſes, motives 
ae very obvious. When Thucy- 
dides tells us, that the Lacedzmo- 
nian entered into the Peloponneſian 
war, not ſo much to protect the 
other Grecian ſtates, as — * 
Athens growing pow we 
aſſent 0 bend * opinion. 
In like manner, when a modern hiſ- 
torian, of uncommon ele „in- 
forms us, in is hiſtory of America, 
that © Pizarro, intoxicated with the 
« ſyccels which had hitherto accom- 
« panied his arms, and elated with 
„having again near a thouſand 
men under his command, refuſed 
to liſten to any terms % we give 
eaſy credit to his account. At the 
ſame time, the only fact, of which 
we have ſufhcient evidence, is, that 
Pizarro refuſed to liſten. to an 

terms. The motives alledged, thoug 

probable, are ſuggeſted by conjec- 
ture, The ſame obſervation is more 
fully illuſtrated in the following 
cafes from Middleton's Life of 
Cicera, tranſlated almoſt literally 


= 


than the love either of Pompey or 
« of the republic. His 2 
© to recommend himſelf by it to 
« the people, whoſe favour, he fore- 
+ ſaw, would be of more uſe to him 
than the ſenate's, and to caſt u 
4 freſh load of .envy on P 

« which, by ſome accident, mi he 
be N er afterwards to bi 
% hurt ; but his chief view was, tf 
make the precedent familiar, that 
< whatever uſe Pompey might make 
£4 of it, he himſelf might one day 
4. make. a bad one.. 
Had this hiſtorian been Cæſar's far 
ther- confeſſor, he could not have 
been more intimately acquainted 
with his intentions and inclinations. 
Add. to thefe illuſtrations, the vaci- 
ous accounts given us by different 
hiſtorians, of the motives that influ- 
enced Luther in, caſting off his alle- 

to the pope of Rome. 
Tome, he is repreſented as being acy 
tuated ſolely, by the love of truth, 
and, according to others, by reſent- 
ment. In, theſe, and a variety of 
other inſtances, we ſee hiſtorians of 
ih higheſt A e e 
ir own opinions and conjectures 

38. matters, f fact, This — 
indeed, is much more common, and 
more unreſtrained among modern 
Kan among, ancient writers, and is 
uſually conſidered as a great im- 
proyement in hiſtorical compoſition. 
I for this, more than for y 
thing elſe, that Tacitus is ſo m 
an object of adoration. Vet this 
E ſo very faſhionable at pre- 
lent, 122 leads an hiſtorian into 
more flagrant- violations of truth, 
and into bolder... aſſumptions, than 
if he pretended to give us the lan- 


e ſpoken by ſome famous ſpeak- 
þ The dramatic hiſtorian aſeribes 
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to his illuſtrious bable ſtated at the beginning of this di. 
words aud phraſes Th. Et tive courſe, — the 10 and 
hiſtorian, with i id boldneſs, modern form of hiſtorical compoſi. 
aſcribes to them probable motives, tion, and have ſuggeſted ſome con- 
ſions, and inclinations. The firſt diderations by which the practice of 
indulges conjecture in thoſe things antiquity may be juſtified, The 
merely that are external, and that ſame conſiderations do not extend to 
the form and manner. The the hiſtory of modern Europezn 
ſecond is indul, ent to himſelf in nations ; he the practice could not 
1 br are material and intethal, be ſupported by the fame views f 
ws As, his Gun re a 2 In the revolutions of 
an the moſt delicate modern . — public ſpeaking has 
He Since, therefore been of little it pottance. We |" 
rule of ' yeracity is tranſ. not now any funeral orations for 
the this benen, with ſo polit * Falle other circum. 
much e e * in an inſtance itaty diſcipline have 
of leſs import and when” fu dec the uſt of allocution; 
tranfgreffion WORK attended" Unbaſſkdots' Have little ara 
advantapes of another kind, na for Thetorical powers; ; and we may 
not cri Na, abate ſome of its 7 wh Ir T er of the 
gore oo ay, in com 1 rliament are nat much in- 
Z's in Mar 54 


formerly tid wit 0 the bratoty of even the 
8 bee ſerved; the dramatit en fpeakers.” We may 
hiſtorian ſeems to have the higher 4 5 deer at Ke object of mo- 
title to this indulgence, that he | jars ſeems à good deal 


vie from that of the ancient: 
are become more philoſophical; 
ey, diſcover more accuracy in ex- 


ſeems, in truth; to be the "Pi 
faithful writer of the Ew. 
narrative hiſtorian gives you 60 my f 
facts and conjectures Fhingled rope to plairilhy cauſes, and more penetra- 
ther, and with x ww authority 4000 Salut ing effetts. Oratory 
that it "requires "how priencs was'the” faſhion In ancient times; 
diſcernment' than balbng' to * . is the faſtiſon at preſent. 
=—_ _ to Fiſtin e ancient Hiſtoriati was often de- 
ught to de received wi Welt Brobs of exciting ſympathetic feel. 
ts belief, from thoſe things tat Tngs,/and of 5 Fl i fancy the 
d for their” evidence on "the ren hiſtorian is chiefly defirous 
yectural — ent of the the nx. 5 of "informing che underſtanding, 
rite: Hiftortans' of another Kind, Both” methods are liable to perver- 
(and this, i in general, is the ratite on. hd aricient hiſtorian was 
of Xenophon on hd Lie), give you tempted to go tob far in queſt of 
as eir co ud 1 5 * el de the mo- 
- Thelt” facts conftituts the | 175 4 0 y milled by 
Aderdtive, and their views" of ch ilofophical theory. Great 
ractefs and motives are throw tht vie de the merit of ar write! 
thoſe ſpeech&,” which; as we hate 'who'could unite the elegant graces 
teen, are le notte . by the writers bf the anclent hiſtorian, particularly 
ä — authbrity with of the polloquial kind, with the ac- 
their re}atiorr of + t. curate reſearch and comprehenſive 
- have thus endeavonted tb Uikectment of tit model. 


point out the caufe of the diſſerence, * 
* 8 
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HA Johnſon's ſtyle is ob- 

T ſcure, the teſtimony of alb 
udearned readers 2 con- 
ms; and from the fame authority 
the cauſe may be ſtated to be his per- 
petual affectation of expreſſing his 
thoughts by the uſe of polyſylla- 
bles of Latin derivation ; a fault, 
which confines to men of erudition 
the moſt animating enforcements to 
rictue and the moſt ſalutary rules of 
conduct, by diſqualifying all who 
have not been made acquainted by a 
liberal education with the Latin ap- 
pellations for things, or thoſe, from 
whoſe memories ho common uſe of 
the Engliſh names has in courſe of 
time effaced them. And let it not 
be ſaid that ſuch a claſs is beneath 
the attention of an author when it 
is conſidered that almoſt the whole 
female world, fromthecircumſtances 
of their education are neceſſarily in- 
cluded in it. They learn the words 


of — 1 m converſation 
or familiar s; but with whom 
are they to converſe, or what vo- 
lumes of muſty pedantry are they to 
ranſack to be enabled to peruſe the 
writings of Johnſon without fre- 
op recourſe to his dictionary? 
or has this wilful excluſion of the 
unlearned readersſervedas a means of 
conciliating the favour of the learn- 
ed, who, though they underſtand 
Latin, in an Engliſh work expect to 
find Engliſh ; and whatever may be 
l the nv er of their own ſtyle, 
5 are forward enough to diſcover and 
J reprobate thoſe of others. | 
: Thus Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
e that Milton formed his ſtyle on a 


perverſe and pedantic principe: he 
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was deſirous © to uſe, Engliſh words 
« with a foreign idiom.“ But Mil- 
ton's poetry, if indeed a defence be 
neceſſary, 1s ſufficiently defended by 
eſtabliſhed poetic licence: and for 
his proſe; let it be obſerved, that his 
ſubjefts. were lehencd, end I may 
ſay technical, and his readers of 
{6.2 deſcription as left it matter of 
indifference whether they ſhould be 
addreſſed in Engliſh or in Latin: 
that he was engaged iu repeated 
controverſies with foreigners, and 
his works deſigned to perlecute the 
fortunes of the exiled monarch over 
the continent, and written, in ſome 
ſort officially, by the Latin ſecretary 
ta Cromwell. But ſurely that prin- 
ciple, which has led Johnſon to feel 
for remote words, though with the 
Engliſh idiom, is no leis pedantic 
than Milton's, and much more inju- 
rious by its obſcurity, The reader 
who knows the fingle words ma 


perhaps be able to overcome the dit- 


ulties of the arrangement, but for 


ignofance of the ſingle words no re- 


medy can with ethacy be applied. 
2 has beſide no peculiarity of 
ituation to plead in excuſe, but has 
on the contrary adopted his pedan- 
tic principle againſt the diſſuaſive in- 
fluence of circumſtances. From the 
writer of an Engliſh dictionary, 
there might reaſonably be expected 
a nice ſelection of words, purely and 
radically Engliſh ; or at leaſt the uſe 
of ſuch only as had bern indiſputa- 
bly admitted into the language : — 
the complexion of his readers, as we 

as the popular ſubjects he treated of, 
were ſuch as might be thought to 
furviſh little temptation to . 
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and antiquated phraſcology. In- 
deed, if rules for periodical eſſays 
are to be drawn from the practice of 
their great Engliſh original, Mr. 
Addifon, as the rules of epic 
etry from Homer's, nothing can 
be more oppoſite to their true char- 
ater ; for as their profeſſed intent is 
the improvement of general man- 
ners, their ſtyle, as well as their ſub- 
jects, ſhould be leyelled to under: 
ſtandings of every deſcription. 
It may be ſaid, however, in 
favour of Johnſon, that the great 
Jaw-givers of criticiim have indulg- 
red writers of eminence in a licenfe 
for calling in the aid of foreign 
words. But this indulgence, which 
of right belongs only to poetry, and 
the — dignißed kinds of 8 is 
even granted to them with but a 
ſparing hand; © dabitur licentia 
« fumpta pudenter.” Our author, 
who in his poems has made but lit- 
tle uſe of this rivilege, has in his 
proſe, extended a limited ſufferance 
to the moſt unqualified permiſſion 
and encouragement : he has prefer- 
red, on all occaſions where a choice 
was to be made, the remote word of 
Latin derivation to the received En- 
glifſh one, and has brought in the 
whole vocabulary of natural phi- 
loſophy, to perplex and encumber 
familiar Engliſh writing. I do not 
ſpeak of a few words ſcattered rare- 
ly through his works, but of the 
general character of his ſtyle pen 
ing in every page; not of ſingle acts, 
but of confirmed and prevailing ha- 


bits; of new-raiſed colonies, dif- 


daining an aſſociation with the na- 
tives, and threatening the final de- 
ſtruction of our language. The 
reader, at his firſt peruſal of the 
Rambler, finds himſelf bewildered 
in a labyrinth of long and learned 
words, diſtracted with foreign ſounds, 
and exiled from his native ſpeech, 
in perpetual want of an interpreter : 
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diſguſted at the intruſion of fon. 
ny phraſes to which he has been li. 
tnerto 2 ſtranger, he Jabours ou: + 
paſiage through the palpable obſcur;, 
and, when he has at laſt gained th; 
golden prize, laments that ſn much 
time ſhould have been waſted, in 
over-coming the unneceſſary obſta. 
cles to its approach. 

Though this repreſentation may 
appear ſomewhat extravagant, v« 
a lew ſentences ſclected from this 
author may ſhew that it does not 
miſrepreſent the feelings of ordira. 

readers, or exaggerate the difficy]. 
ties of his ſtyle. 4 What then can 
« enſue but a continual exacerbation 
© of hatred, an unextinguiſhable 
e feud, and an imceſſant reciproca- 
& tion of miſchief ?*” © When the 
« radical idea ſhoots out into parzl- 
&« fel ramifications, how can a con- 


&« ſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſo | 

te jn their nature collateral.“Theſe hay 
„ burſts of light and involutions of to 
« darkneſs, theſe tranſient and in- « 
voluntary excurſions and retroceſ- 5, 
« ſions of invention.“ „Experi- « t 
* ence quickly ſhews the tortuolities « t 
e of imaginary rectitude, the com- « t 
« plications of ſimplicity, and the « t 
« aſperitics of ſmoothneſs.” Who 6 | 
could unde: ſtand the meaning of the 6 
word xET-work, by reading its of 
definition in a dictionary as *3 ol 
te thing reticulated, or decuſſated, an 
« with interſtices between the in- «, 
« terſeftions ?” Or who could « 
know, that „ the practice of - ta 
pending to the narratives of pub- W. i: 
2 ic tranſaftions, more minute and lo 
« domeſtic intelligence,” meant 6. 
&« filling the news- papers with adver- of 
« tiſements,” if Johnſon himſelt p. 
had not kindly afſiſted us with the 0 
tranſlation. Such paſſages are in- 
conſiſtent with the cenſure paſſed in R 
his Idler on a ridiculous citizen, who ir 
by aſſociating with ſtage players had t 
learned a new language; and when u 


a cul- 
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„ ; cuſtomer has talked longer than he 
n 1 Wi ;; willing to hear, is made to com- 

in that he has been excruciated 
« with unmeaning verboſity.“ The 
author of the Rambler, though not 
citizen, has as little claim to the 
pnvilege of ſpeaking unintelligibly. 

« There are however two occa- 
fons on which this fault appears yet 
more extravagant and ridiculous. 
The firſt of theſe is, where perſon- 
iges of different deſcri rm are in- 
troduced as writing in their own cha- 
rafters; for what can be more ab- 
ſurd than to ſuppoſe a ſimilarity of 
tyle and particularly where that 
liyle is ſo far from a ſimple one, in 
the writings of perſons ſuppoſed to 
be of different ages, tempers, and 
occupations. Yet all the correſpon- 
dents of the Rambler ſeem infected 
with the ſame literary contagion, 
and the Johaſonian diſtemper to 
have been equally communicated 
to all. Thus Papilius talks of 
a parrulity, erratic War. and 
« heterogeneous notions dazzling 
the attention with ſudden ſcin- 


* tillations of conceit.” Vic- 

* * toria paſſes through the coſme- 
* « tic diſcipline, covered with emol- 
« lients, and puniſhed with artificial 
Miſocapelus tells 


of his „ officinal ſtate, adheſions of 
trade, and ambulatory projects; 
and Hypertatus deſcribes the © flac- 
« cid fides of a foot-ball ſwelling out 
into ſtiffneſs and ext:nſion,”” and 
talks of concentration of under- 
. ſtanding, barometrical pneumato- 
logy,” and “ tenuity of a defecat- 
ed air.“ In ſuch writings the hand 
of the maſter muſt be immediately 
perceived; the exiſtence of the ima- 
pinary correſpondents cannot even 
A moment be believed, and the 
Rambler ſtands convicted of an 
ineffectual and unneceſſary attempt 


0 
e s excoriations.,”” 
$ 
1 
, 


to raiſe his own conſequence by forg- 


ing letters to himſelf, 
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« The ſecond occaſion on which 
this fault is equally glaring, is where 
ordinary or 2 mean ſubjects 
become neceſſary to be treated of; 
and a few inſtances from our author 
may well warrant my aſſerting that 
on fach occaſions, as he himſelf ſays 
leſs deſervedly of Dr. Young, “ bur- 
&« leſque cannot go beyond him.” 
Thus a calamity which will not ad- 
mit being complained of, is in ſohu- 
ſon's language, ſuch as © will not 
« juſtify the acerbity of exclamation, 
« or ſupport the ſolemnity of vocal 
grief: to deny and to profeſs, are 
to „ pronounce the monoſyllables 
© of coldneſs and the ſonorous pe- 
« riods of reſpectful profeſſion:“ 
when the ſkillet is watched on the 
fire, we fee it © ſimmer with the 
due degree of heat, and ſnatch it 
&« off at the moment of projection: 
for ſun-ſet, we read * the gentle 
« coruſcations of declining bo "yp 
and forwaſhing the face with exact- 
neſs, we have, waſhing with ori- 
« ental ſcrupuloſity.” Mean and 
vulgar expreſſions cannot have a 
more powerful recommendation 
than that one of the ableſt writers 
in the Enylith language could only 
thus avoid them. 

„ Johnſon was a writer of too at- 
tentive and critical obſervation to be 
ignorant of this remarkable peculi- 
arity of his own ſtyle. In the laſt 
paper of his Rambler, where he 
treats of his work as a claſſical En- 
gliſh compoſition, he takes notice of, 
and by a defence, which if admit- 
ted would juſtify and recommend it, 
ſhews himſelf not a little prejudiced 
in its favour. After declaring, with 
ſome oſtentation, that „he has la- 
te boured to refine our language to 
« grammatical purity, and to clear it 
66 — colloquial barbariſms, licen- 
e tious idioms, and irregular com- 
&« binations;ꝰ that *« ſomething per- 
& haxs he has added to the * 
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& of its conſtruction, and ſomethin 
to the harmony of jts cadence; 
he proceeds to * the following 
paſſage: When common words 
„were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or 
« leſs diſtinct in their ſignification, 
1 _ familiarized the terms of 
« philoſophy by applying them to 
tf — Shs wid res ideas ; 
but have rarely admitted any word 
* not authorized by former writers; 
for I believe that whoever knows 
the Engliſh tongue in its preſent 
extent, will be able to expreſs his 
thoughts, without farther help 
* from other nations.” The firſt of 
theſe reaſons for ſubſtituting, in 
place of a received familiar Engliſh 
word, a remote philoſo;hical one, 
ſuch as are moſt of Johnſon's Latin 
abſtract fubſtantives, is its being 
more pleaſing to the ear. But this 
can only be deemed ſufficient by 
thoſe who would ſubmit ſenſe to 
found, and for the ſake of being ad- 
mired by ſome, would be content 
not to be underſtood by others. And 
though, in fome inſtinces, for tlie 
lake of tempering the conſtitutional 
roughneſs of the Engliſh language, 
this might be admitted, yet it never 
can becontended for in ſuch latitude 
as would juſtify the practice of our 
author. This he well knew, and 
accordingly defending hard words in 
an eſſay in his Idler, * inſiſts large- 
ly on the ſecond plea, the greater di- 
ſtinctneſs of fignification. *< Differ- 
' ence of thoughts,” he ſavs, © will 
produce difference of language: 
ve 6 that thinks with more extent 


„than another, will want words of 


larger meaning; he that thinks 
with more ſubtilty will ſeek terms 
& of more nice diſcrimination.” In 
this argument there is certainly 
ſome degree of weight, and the ex- 
act appropriation and perſpicuity of 
Johnſon's words in ſome meaſure 
confirms it. But that language, 


that man 


which he does not admit to lane 
ſunk beneath Milton, would ſurely 
have been ſufficient to have ſu port. 
ed him; and, as he himſelf 6; Ry 
„though an art cannot be taught 
„without its proper terms, yet it i 
« not always neceſſary to teach the 
% art: in morality it is one thing tg 
« diſcuſs the niceties of the caſuiſ, 
* and another to direct the practice 
« of common life.” Let the nature 
of periodical publications deter. 
mine, which ſhould be more pro- 
perly the object of the author. But 
he is not reduced to the alternative: 
if the teſtimony of many Engliſh 
authors of eminence, confirmed ex- 
perimentally by their own practice, 
4 to be delle on, exainel of 
thought is not neceſſarily at variance 
with familiar expreſſion; and if this 
union was not impoſſible, would not 
ſome endeavour tp effect it have de- 
ſerved the attention of Tohnſon ? 
Of Johnſon who, while lus diction- 
ary proves ſuch accurate and copious 
knowledge of our received words, 
as could not have failed of accom- 


pliſming the patriotic taſk, however 
arduous, gives in bis other works 
the ſtronger reaſons to lament, that 


his prejudices in'favour of a vicious 
and affected ſtyle flrould have prey 


vented his undertaking it. 


„But this fault is ſurely com. 


mitted without excuſe, in every cial: 
where the language furniſhes a fc. 
ceived word adequate to the diſtinct 


communicaticn of the idea: and 
ſuch have innocently 
incurred Doctor Johnſon's diſplea 
ſure muſt be abundantly evident to 
every reader. A page of his wntt- 
ings, compared with one of any ot 
our eminent Engliſh authors on the 
ſame ſubject, will furniſh many in. 
ſtances, which cannot be accounted 
for by attention to harmony of ſound, 
or diſtinctneſs of ſignification : in- 


ſtances, to be aſcribed merely 5 
that 
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wantonneſs of habit which, after 
quoting Congreve's declaration, 
that 4 he wrote the Old Batchelor 
to amuſe himſelf in his recovery 
from a fit of ſickneſs,” thinks pro- 
per, a few lines after to explain in 
ſohnſon's words, by faying, “ the 
Old Batchelor was written in the 
« |znguor of convaleſcence.” It 
would ſeem that the aunt of Bella- 
iz, who gives the writings of the 
Rambler to her niece for her peruſal, 
and promiſes to tell her the meaning 
of any word ſhe ſhould not under- 
and, has undert2ken a taſk, which 
the author hin. ſelf ſuſpects to be not 
unneceſſary, and the reader has rea- 
fon to apprehend ſhe will ſcarcely be 
able to accompliſh. 
« Johnſon” ſays indeed, he has 
rarely admitted any word, not au- 
thorized by former writers : but 
where are we to ſeek authorities for 
« reſuſcitation, orbity, volant, fa- 
« tuity, divaricate, ifrine, narcotic, 
« yulnerary, empyreumatic, papili- 
« oac eus, nd innumerable 
others of the ſame ſtamp, which a- 
bound in and diſgrace his pages? 
For obtund, diſruption, ſenſory 
or panoply,“ all occurring in the 
ſhort 8 of a ſingle eſlay in the 
Rambler? Or for „ cremation, 
horticulture, germination and de- 
« decuſſation, within a few pages 
in his Life of Browne ? They may 
be found, perhaps, in the works of 
former writers, but they make no 
part of the Ergliſh language. They 
are the illegitimate offspring of learn- 
ing by vanity ; adopted indeed, but 
not naturalized, and though uſed, 
yet not. authorized : for if uſe can 
ſuſtic ĩently authorize, there is no de- 
ſeription of improper words, which 
can be condemned. Technical words 
may be defended from Dryden and 
Milton, obſolete from Shakeſpezre, 
vulgar from Swift and Butler. 
Johnſon's fault lies in this, that he 
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has made ſuch frequent uſe of re- 
mote and abſtruſe words of Latin 
original, that his meaning often be- 
comes unintelligible to readers not 

ſſeſſed of a conſiderable degree of 
— ; and whether theſe words 
were now firſt made by him, or hav- 
ing been made by others, had been 
hitherto denied admittance into the 
current language, is a matter of 
perfect indifference. 

« It muſt be allowed that theſe 
terms are reſtrained by our author 
to ſuch preciſion, that they cannot 
often reſign their places to others 
more familiar, without ſome inju 
to the ſenſe. But ſuch is the copi- 
ouſneſs of our language, that there 
are few ideas on ordinary ſubjects, 
which an attentive examination will 
find incommunicable in its ordinary 
words. Though we may not have 
a term to denote the exiſtence of a 
quality in the abſtract, we may per- 
haps find one to denote it in the con- 
crete; and even though there may 
be none to expreſs any mode of its 
exiſtence, there may readily occur 
one to expi eſs its direct negation. 
It is the buſineſs of the writer who 
wiſhes to be underſtood, to try all 
poſſible variations of the grammati- 
cal ſtructure of his ſentence, to ſee 
if there be notſome which may poſ- 
fibly make known his thought in fa- 
miliar words, But that this was not 
the practice of Johnſon, his compo- 
ſitions arid his celebrated fluency af- 
ford the ſtrongeſt evidence. He ſeems 
to have followed the firſt impulſe of 
his mind in the ſtructure of his ſen- 
tence, and when he found in his 
greſs no Engliſh word at hand to 
occupy the predetermined place, it 
was eaſy to ſupply the deficiency by 
calling in 4 Latin one. 

66 of this overbearing prejudice, 
which thus ſubdued a ſtrongly ration- 
al underſtanding, and milled a judg- 
ment eminently critical, it may not 


0 
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he uſeleſs to enquire the reaſons. 
To the firſt and principal of theſe, 
no man can be a ſtranger who has ſo 
read the works of Johnſon as to 
have formed a juſt notion of the pe- 
culiar genius of the author. Poſſeſſ- 
ed of the moſt penetrating acuteneſs 
aſid reſolute preciſion of thought he 
delights to employ himſelf in diſcri- 
minating what common inaccuracy 
had — and in ſeparating 
what the groſſneſs of vulgar concep- 
tion had united. A judgment, thus 
employed (as he would perhaps him- 
ſelf defcribe it) in ſubtilizing diſ- 
tinctions, and diſſociating concrete 
qualities to the ſtate of individual 
exiſtence, naturally called for 
language the moſt determinate, for 
words of the molt abſtract ſigniſica- 
tions. Of theſe common ſpeech 
could furniſh him with but a ſcanty 
ſapply. Familiar words are uſually 
either the names of things actually 
ſubſiſting, or of qualities denoted 
adjectively, by reference to thoſe 
ſut:ſtantives to which they belong: 
deſides, common uſe gives to fami- 
liar words ſuch a latitude of mean- 
ing, that there are few which it does 
not admit in a variety of accepta- 
tions. Johnſon, unwilling to ſubmit 
to this inconvenience, which, in 
every country, to avoid a multipli- 
city of terms, had been acquieſced 


in, ſought out thoſe remote and ab- 


ſtruſe Latin derivatives, which as 
they had for the moſt part hitherto 
been uſed but once, were as yet ap- 
8 to one ſignificat ion exclu- 


ſively. What the natural bent of 


his genius thus gave birth to, his 
ſucceflive employments ſtrengthen- 


ed to maturity. The ſchoolmaſ- 


ter may plead preſcription for pe- 
dantry 4 the — of — 
if attached to words of any deſcrip- 
tion has peculiar advantages towards 
ſtoring them in his memory ; and if 
they be terms which occur but rare- 


not too learned even to a female ear. 


ly, the dithculty of ſearching om 
their authorities imprints them more 
—_—_ The writings of Sir Tho 
mas Browne were to [ohnſon the cc. 
pious vocabularies of the Anglo-La. 
tin ſtyle; and the numberleſ; quiv- 
tations from them in his Dictionary, 
as well as the Life of Browne, which 
he wrote, are proofs of the atten. 
tion with which he peruſed then, 
and of the eſtimation in which he 
held their author. „ Finding,” a 
he ſays, that our language had 
been for near a century deviatinn WM — 
towards a Gallic ſtructure and 

„ phraſeology,”” he entered into a 


confederacy with the Latins to pre- 10 
vent it, without conſidering that 
many nations had fallen beneath {fr 


their own auxiliaries. As ſome 
moraliſts would recommend the o- 
vercoming of one paflion by raiſing 
up another to oppoſe it, he ſeems to 
have thought the tendency of our 
language towards the French would 1 
be beſt corrected by an equal impulſe Wi 
towards the Latin. That he was WW”? 
well verſed in all the Latin learning, 
and minutely critical in the power 
of its words, is clearly manifeſted 
in his writings. His earlieſt work 1 
was a tranſlation of Mr. Pope's l 


Meſſiah into Latin, and the firit ef- the 
tabliſhment of his fame was his imi- 15 


tation of a Latin ſatiriſt. We find 
too, from Mr. Boſwell, that he con- 0 
tinued his ſtudies in that language to 5 
a very late period, and thought it * 


Not confined ſolely to the claflics, þ 
he quotes the obſcure remains of oy 
monkiſh learning, and has delivered ! 
preciſe deciſions on the performances Ml * | 
of our Engliſh poets in that lan- pa 
guage. His Life of Milton more 12 
particularly, whom he might have 1 
conſidered as a rival in learning, 2. a | 
bounds in proof that Johnſon pr '5 
qued himſelf not a little on hi 
knowledge of Latin, He oppoſes 
in 
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dy 1 form the ſyſtem of ſchool-educa- 
more ton recommended and adopted by 
Fu Vilton : he is happy in conmmuni- 
3 ating a new authority for a partic u- 
1. kr acceptation of the word per- 
bn; ſuggeſts incidentally whe- 
1 her + vir glorioſiſſimus“ be not an- 
ten mpure expreſſion; and takes eſpe- 
Ti dal care to inform us that “ vapu- 


h he *|andus”” is a ſoleciſm. Thus his 
„rate knowledge of the Latin 


tongue furniſhes him with materials 
to engraft into ours; and his oſten- 
tatious deſire to diſplay that knows» 
ledge concurred with the other cauſes 
above enumerated to vitiate his ſtyle. 
Determined todeviate from the En- 
glith language, while his -ntipathy 
to the — reſtrained him on the 
one ide, his predilection for the La- 
tin as naturally enticed hun to the 
other. 


had 

ling —ſ 

and 

to 3 

Pre: 

that 

eath 

Me 

ing « TNvention, with reſpect to the 
«to arts of Deſign, as well as Poct- 
our ry is ſometimes conſidered, or at 
ws b talked of, as a ſpecies of real 
Ilie aſpiration ; whereas, according to 
* my idea of it, Invention is nothing 
” more than that power by which we 
= ve capable of calling up into one 
ed ew, and at the ſame time attend- 


a& ing to a variety of ideal objects, 
ö which are retained and held toge- 
ther in the memory, either by their 
own natural connections, or by ar- 
* tificial ones, for our ocraſional uſe; 
uid in execution of the fine arts, 


J hey are differently ſelected and ar- 
it ranged by the imagination, under 
by the guidance of our 1 and 
5 taſte, The powers of Invention in 
if the arts, muſt, therefore, be exact] f 
d in proportion to the greater ſtuc 

i of agreeable ideas we have been ca- 
F pable of laying up, and the greater 
. number of connections which we 
R have inſtituted as the means of re- 
N calling them, in order to compoſe 
; agreeable forms or pictures, or aſ- 
ſemblages of harmonious ſounds, 


tor the entertainment of the eye qr 
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From the Second Volume of eV Letters upon Subjects of Literature. 


ear. It might be a uſe ful digreſſion 
to enlarge upon this ſubject of alle. 
ciations in a moral light. I might 
point out to you what neceſſity there 
15 for caution in the forming our 
ideal connections, lince much nct 
only of the amuſement, but of the 
viftue and credit, and ſubſtantial 
happinef5,of life, may depen.| upon 
the train in which our ideas are dis- 
poſed to follow; and particularly 
as theſe connections lead us to the 
choice of cur acquaintance, and the 
objects of our purſuits; but this I 
have not time for at preſent ; let 
me only obſerve, by the way, to aſ- 
fiſt you in forming a judgment of 
men's different characters, and to 
conduct yourſelf with reſpect to 
their ruling principles—"That the 
man of wit is directed in his opini- 
nions, and influenced by thoſe ob- 
jets chiefly, whoſe adjoinment en- 
tertains his fanciful imagination; 
the miſer is ſcarcely more biaſſed by 
his ſordid intereſt than the man of 
wit by ſtriking and uncommon 
images; and however agreeable tie 
may be in converſation, his judg- 

mz! 
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ment and his friendſhip are in gene- 
ral not to be relied on. The man of 
humour has his opinions influenced 
by thoſe objects which are connect- 
ed by oppoſition ; and ridicule with 
him is made the teft of juſtice, ho- 
nour, and integrity; in ſhort, of 
every thing. The man of taſte is 
fwayed by elegance, which, as it is 
in uniſon with virtue, ſuch a ont 
is truly amiable': the man of rigid 
judgment, has often an appear- 
ance of ſeverity and moroſeneſs, 
but his ideas are connected by 
truth, and there js an integrity in 
his conduct, which is above decep- 
tion. The man of genius, whoſe 
ideas are connected by elegance, or 
truth or contraſt, or agreeable no- 
velty, is apt to be various in his 
conduct, but in general he may be 
depended on : nor is it to be won- 
* dered at, conſidering the ſuperiority 
which ſuch numerous connections 
muſt give him over the reſt of the 
world, if in ruder or enthuſiaſtic 
ages he was conſidered as owing that 
ſuperiority of invention, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes him in fo extraordinary a 
manner, to the inſtructions of ſome 
genius or attendant ſpirit : theſe 
times indeed have been long paſt, 
and yet inſtead-of the plain account 
above given of a power, which no 
man- who looks attentively into his 
own mind oan be a ſtranger to, we 
have been told, in the preface to 
Freſnoy's Art of Painting, that! In- 
« vention is a muſe, being poſſeſſed 
« of the other advantages common 
« to her ſiſters, and being warmed 
« by the fire of Apollo, is raiſed 
« higher than the reſt, and ſhines 
Qt with a brighter and more glori- 
* ous flame.” This is the princi- 

| paſſage you wanted to have put 
into, ſuch plain terms as would throw 
light upon the enquiry; and I muſt 
own I am ſurpriſed that ſo great a 
man as Mr, Dryden could ſatisfy 


himſelf, or think to impoſe upo 
his readers, by ſuch metaphoric; 
nonſenſe; but thus the Imaging 
tion very often ſtil! continues to be 
addr upon this ſubject, in pajny 
ed words, without any determina: 
meaning; and wherever it is treate 
of, you are generally ſet down ju 
where you was taken up, without 
having made the leaſt advance to 
wards a knowledge of what want 
ſo little explanation, when ſimp 
and unmetaphorically conſidered, 
« By Taſte, the other article 9 
your enquiry, is properly to be un 
derſtood — — "the mind 
whoſe province is the diſc:rnment 
and reliſh of whatever is elegant, o 
of whatever is beautiful, as beauty 6 
as elegance belongs either to parti 
cular ideas, and to objects conſideted 
ſingly, or otherwiſe to the arrang:- 
ment and diſpoſition of a number of 
them. It is by this ability of the 
mind, therefore, that we are capat le 
of ſelecting from our ideas called u 
by the invention, thoſe which moy 
be combined, fo as to form new or 
beautiful, or ſublime images and 
pictures in the fancy. You may 
urge, — . that the idea of brau- 
ty is abſolutely undetermined, being 
entirely dependent upon cuſtom and 
faſhion. This is true only to a cer- 
tain degree, and the pleafures ot 
mental taſte, like thoſe of the pa- 
late, have their foundation notwith- 
ſtanding, in our common feelings 
and perceptions, as they were con- 
ſtituted by a law of nature, to make 
certain and determined impreſſions; 
but the ſtrongeſt natural feeling), 
we know, may be oppoſed, and in 
ſome meaſure altered; and tut 


every power implanted in our con- 
ſtitution, may be improved by cul- 
ture, as it may be debaſed by the 
abuſe or neglect of it, is equally 
evident; perfectum nihil eſt, faith 
Quintilian, niſi ubi Natura cur qu- 


vetur; 
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STE, Fr* 

wor: nor is this more diſtinguiſh- 
* ups de in any thing, I believe, than 
horic; a Taſte, of which, either what is 
\ging wutiful or elegant, or at l-aſt 
s to bent is ſuppoſed to be fo in ſome 
| Paint is always the object; but 
mini: xe never heard of the toad or the 
treat bring any where admired for 
vn juſſi ticic reſpective beauties, or of the 
thou anch, on the contrary, being 
ce too uy where diſliked for its uglineſs. 
wan: Vithout fixing upon particulars, 
imp ee are, doubtleſs, ſome forms 


which are naturally conſtituted by 
the Creator of the world, to be 
fang or diſguſting to our ſight, 
ndependent upon the ideas of ad- 


red, 
cle 0 
e un 
mind 


men nntage or of danger we receive 
nt. o from them; as there are ſome 
uty o iounds naturally agreeable or diſ- 
parti. zerceable to the ear, and our minds 


deredi vere in like manner reciprocall 
wapted to receive delight or mad. 
xls fro) their preſence ; ſome par- 
twalar animals, for inſtance, are 
miverſally conſidered as handſome, 
ether in form or colour, and others 
8 univerſally denominated ugly: 
wow what is univerſal, could not 
plibly have its origin in fathion or 
aprice ; the moſt ſceptical perſon 
wing muſt grant that ſome forms 
we univerſally allowed at leaſt to be 
nore handſome than others; which 
receſſirily implies the exiſtence of 
imitural principle in the mind, as 
i ſtandard to which they may be 
referred, You will excuſe me for 
mlarging upon the obſervation : — 
beauty of form had been as ne- 
— in the animal world, as a 
btneſs, ſymmetry, or a proportion 
0! parts, the inclegant forms of ſome 
geatures would not have found a 
pace in it. Had none but beauti- 
tul forms been animated, there 


would have been a gap in this part 
the Wi of the creation; but a 
ally Bi otherwiſe, they all ſtand in the ſame 
uth relation to God: and, doubtleſs, 
Jo- 1:85, 


the ſcale of beauty, as well as of 
active excellence in animal life, was 
eſtabliſhed, and as equally adjuſted 
by hi: wiſdom and goodneſs for the 
perfection of the univerſe. 

« What is-true of- the animal 
world in this reſpect, might in like 
manner be affirmed of the inani- 
mated parts of it: the forms in each 
are but infinite, and beauty and 
&formity both in the one and the 
other appear contraſted, if not 
blended together. One end of God 


in this viſible creation, was certainl 


the delight of his creatures, of which 
the meaneſt reptile has — 
its ſhare, proportioned to its facul - 
ties of 157 and could we 
in this preſent lite, as it is poſſible 
we may hereafter, take in the ge- 
neral face of nature at one view, we 
ſhouli diſcern that even the moſt 
diſcordant parts of this globe which 
we inhabit, when ſeparately and un- 
connectedly ſurveyed, have all of 
them a direct ſubordinate relation 
to the beauty, harmony, and per- 
fection of the whole; but limited as 
our preſent faculties are, the moſt 
contracted view may diſcover ſuch 
a regulated variety in the conſtruc- 
tion of every thing around us, as 
ſeems evidently deſigned to engage 
our attention for the furtherance of 
our knowledge, whilſt it inſpires us 
with a portion of pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction, as an encouragement in the 
purſuit of it, and a reward for its 
attainment : how variety and plea- 
ſure are connected as cauſe aud ef- 
fect, muſt remain a ſecret ; but it is 
evident, that variety under certain 
reſtrictions as the, immediate cauſe 
of that we call beauty, ſeems princi- 
pally deſigned to lead us on to ci 
ence ; the thought might be pur- 
fried, but I am writing a letter, not 

a treatiſe. 
« It may, however, be farther 
obſerved here, that had man been 
G framed 
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framed without a ſenſe of beauty 


or elegance, (terms, which, by the 
way, I do not underſtand as ſyno- 
nymous), he would have experi- 
enced 2 want of innocent amuſe- 
ments for the neceſſary ſolace of life, 
* fexcluſive of its incitement to know- 
edge), and yet to have had this 
ſenſe or taſte of beauty abſolutely 
unalterable like his ſenſe or percep- 
tion of truth, muſt, in many in- 
ſtances, have conſtituted poſitive 
diſtreſs, without diſtinction, and with - 
out remedy: it was, therefore, upon 
this account, proper and requiſite 
for man in his preſent ſtate, to ſup- 
port him under the labours of life, 
and as a balance to their weight and 
preſſure, that he ſhould have a na- 
tural diſcernment of beauty im- 
planted in him, with a pleaſure an- 
nexed to its perception; yet ſo 
wiſely is it ordered, at the ſame 
time, that uſe and habit we find, 
' notwithſtanding this natural ap- 

intment, ſoon reconcile us to the 
ght of objects which are entirely 
devoid of beauty, either in their 
form, or colouring, or diſpofition— 
reconcile us at leaſt ſo far, as to 4 
vent a painful diſguſt ; nay, ſo flex- 
ible is this faculty in the kind deter- 
mination of Providence for our hap- 
ineſs, that we at laſt give the pre- 
— even in point of beauty, to 
thoſe cuſtoms, and are diſpoſed to 
think thoſe objects we are abſolutely 
obliged to be long converſant with, 
the moſt agreeable, though they 


were abſolutely difagreeable to 
eye at firſt ; juſt as the natural 4 
tinction of our grofs corporeal taf 
by the palate, goes on through 
ſtate of indifference, to a fond nel 
for thoſe particular flavours, wii 
were originally difagreeable, 35 
even nauſeous; but, on the contr 
ry, it is worthy of our obſervatic 
and it demands our ſpecial pra 
tude, that whatever is once b 
agreeable to our taſte, either « 
food or elegance, never becomes p 
ſitively diſagreeable to us afterws: 
from cuſtom, unleſs it be by accident 
or is owing to ſome imprudence 
abuſe, part: 

Upon the whole, then, a gc 
taſte, in the metaphorical ſenle, 
prefume, for I do not pretend her 
to demonſtrate, may be ſaid to 
that ability of mind, by which w 
are enabled to diftinguiſh and tore 
liſh whatever is beautiful or excel 
lent in art or nature, confideret 
ſingly : or whatever elegance arif 


from a juſt arrangement of object 


which in themſelves are not di 
agreeable. It procures us a refine 
ſpecies of ſenſual enjoyment in th 

teaſures of the ſight and hearing 
y far above the groſſer pleaſures c 
the other ſenſes ; Tre our good taſh 
is moſt delighted with ſuch pic 
tures as are formed by the power e 
the poet's fancy, when they ha 


a tendency to gratify our innate love 


of virtue, juſtice, and humanit 
together with our love of beauty.” 
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EXPLANATION f the CELESTIAL SIGNS. ** 


(From M. Lx Ciitxc De SzrrchExgs's Illuſtration. of the Religion of 
the Ancient GREEKS. ] „ 


N deſcribing the courſe of 

[ the ſun, he, was repreſent- 
ed a a Conqueror famous for his ex- 
ploits, whom the greateſt obſtacles 
and moſt imminent dangers could 
not appal; who engaged every 
enemy, and who was always vic- 
wrious. But who were the mon- 
ſters that oppoſed him in his courſe ? 
how ſhall we explain that tribe of 
cimerical beings through whom he 
had to fight his way ? 

« From aſtronomy alone we muſt 
receive our information. The ob- 
ect of this ſcience, which originated 
among nations employed in huſban- 
dry, was, at firſt, to dlrect the la- 
dours of the field. The firſt culti- 
rators ſoon perceived that they need- 
ed a guide, and they ſought for one 
in the ky, That innnmerable mul- 
titude of ſtars with which it is be- 
angled ſented them with a con- 

ſed maſs : theſe ſtars were reduced 
to order; they were diſtinguiſhed 
from one another and arranged. At 
brſt, the celeſtial canopy was divided 
into K A parts; that in the 
middle called the Zodiac, was con- 
tained in the plane of the orbits which 
the ſun and the ſtars deſcribe. This 
ꝛone was bounded one one fide by two 
great regions, one on the ſouth, the 
other on the north. The ſtars were 
next reduced to claſſes, and groups 
were compoſed, that, under the 
name of Conſtellations, received each 
2 particular form and denomination. 
Thus the firmament was peopled 
with men, with animals, 22 
of every kind. Theſe ſigns which 


have becn tranſmitted to us, and 


*hich ſeem now ſo uncouth, were 


not however the mere creation of 
fancy : they ſignified the ſtate of the 
earth in the different ſeaſons of the 
vear : they connected as it were the 
operations of huſbandry with the 
celeſtial phenomena, and ſervtd at 
once as a rural calendar and an aſtfo- 
nomical one. It is-only by viewing 
them in this light that wecan inveſti- 
gate their origin; and as ſoon as 
we have diſcovered the people that 
invented them, we ſhall have no dif- 
ficulty in underſtanding one of the 
principal branches of the ancient 
mythology, and at the ſame time in 
fixing the epoch of its inſtitution. 

« Perhaps no ſubje& has given 
riſe to ſo many different conjectures. 
We do not here mean to mention 
that author who conceived the 
twelve ſigns to repreſent the twelve 
ſons of Jacob; nor Olaus Rudberk, 
who found the firſt rudiments of the 
- yark among the Samoyeds and 

aplanders. They who have attri- 
buted the invention of the celeſtial 
figns to the Greeks, have not been 
aware that that people, in ſome'me1- 
ſure moderns in the hiſtory of the 
world, were alſo novices in ſciente ; 
that though nature endowed them 
with a lively and brilliant imagina- 
tion, yet it is certain that they in- 
vented little, and that their only 
merit is the having tranſmitted to 
future generations the diſcoveries 
made — before their times. 
Though this opinion, therefore, is 
embraced by the moſt reſpectable au- 
thorities, though it was adopted by 
Newton himfelf, we are however ob- 
liged to reject it. A writer of the 4th 
century, whoſe works that remain 
n are 
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are full of excell nt matter, is the 
firſt who elucidated this ſubjet. It 
is true, indeed, that he confines him- 
ſelf to a very ſmall number of ex- 
lanations, and that his ideas ftand 
in need of being illuſtrated. This 
the abbe Pluche undertook to do. 
He followed the track that Macro- 
bius had pointed ciit, and he en- 
deavoured, on the ſame principles, 
to explain the origin of the greater 
part of the conſtellations. Not be- 
ing able to adapt them tothe climate 
of Egypt, he concludes that the zo- 
diac had been traced out in the plains 
of Sennaar, where he was determin- 
ed to fix the bicth-place of all hu- 
man knowledge. But his ſyſtem, 
however plauſible it may at firſt 
view appear, falls of itſelf when ex- 
amined, and we ſhall immediately 
ſee how directly oppoſite it is to the 
ſimpleſt notions of aſtronomy. 

« Tt is proved that the poles, the 
ſolſtitial, and equinoctial points, 
have a very flow retrograde motion, 
by which they are carried from Eaſt 
to Weſt. This motion, which a- 
mounts to about fifty ſ.conds in a 
year, is called the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes. Now, as the fixed ſtars 
are immoveable, it follows that they 
alwavs ſeem more and more to de- 
part from the points of the ecliptic, 
and, conſequently, that the conſtel- 
lations are perpetu:lly changing 
place. Thus, for example, the ſign 
Aries, which three hundred and 
eighty-eight years before Chriſt was 
in conjunction with the Sun at the 
vernal equmnox, is now ſeveral de- 
grees removed from him; and the 
other Ms, as they preſerve the 


ſame relative diſtznces, have neceſ- 


tarily followed the ſame revolution. 
Now, what ought we to think of 
the abbe Pluche and others, who 
have overlooked an obſervation of 

ch importance? To avoid falling 


* 


into an exros ſo groſs, people have th 
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been willing to believe that the 2 
diac is a late inſtitution. But if ue 
reſt ſatisfied with ſuch a concluſion, 
we ſhall never diſcover the country 
in which the zodiac was invented 
nor be able to give any probab'e 
explication of the emb-l: ms it con, 
tains: beſides, infurmountable dis. 
ficulties remain, after every differ. 
ent climate hes been inveſtigated in 
order to ſupport the opinion. It 
has been reſerved for a writer of our 
own times to baniſh all ſuch contre. 
dictions, to unite the moſt oppojte 
ſuppoſitions, and to eſtabliſh a the. 
ory at once ſimple and inſtructive, 
„ Amongſt the ſigns of the zo 
ac there are ſome that have, as i: 
were, a common relation to everr 
country of the earth. Such are thode 
that repreſent the courſe and effects 
of that luminary which ſhines vpen 
all; and of thefe it is difficult ty 
miſtake the ſignĩſication. Thus, the 
crab (Cancer) and the goat (Capri 
cornus) that repreſent the boundari- 
of the Sun's path, have alwavs ſery- 
ed to denote the ſolftices ; and Mx 
crobius, who has catched the mean- 
ing of theſe two emblems, has oaly 
been deceived in the application lie 
has made of them. In the fane 
manner the balance (Libra) which 
repreſents the equinox, is a ven 
natural image of the equality cf 
the days and nights. But the other 
ſigns were peculiar to certaiy na 
tions. The ram (Aries) the bi. 
(Taurus) which were afſcciated with 
the labours of rural life, and 1! 
virgin (Virgo) who held in her hard 
a ſtalk of corn, are ſigns evident 
relative to agticulture, the practice 
of which varies in different coun- 


tries. Laſtly, ſome, 2s the Arche! 


(Sagittarius) the fiſhes (Piſces) the 
urn (Aquarius) muſt be referred to 
particular circumft inces that alſo va. 
ry in every climate. To diſcovet, 


erctore, the origin of theſe hg 
l 


8. 


i 4 tus neceſſary to find a country in 
ion WY ck the different operations of huſ- 
int BY bandry and the ſtate of the earth 
aten vould exactly correſpond with the 
1.1, WH {0bols repreſenting them; while, 
on WY {the ſane time, the ſtate of the (ky 
iet be explained in ſuch a manner 
-#. a 10 (cave no doubt. In order to ob- 
dan this eſſential correſpondence be. 
cen the rural and aſtronomical 
ss, it was only neceſſary to make a 


ſight alteration in the polition of tie 
ſphere, M. Dupuis obſerves, that 


"hte g 1 ö 

the the vernal equinox is that which at 

e tilt would particularly engage the 
mention of mankind ; that it was 


epreſ-nted by the expreſſive ſym- 
hol of a balance, and that it was 
along time before this came to ſig- 
aify the equality of the day and 
tight at the autumnal equinox. 
Then carrying his views back to 
formier ages, be gives this ſign the 
place that had been originally aſ- 
bened to it, and from which the pre- 
con alone had removed it. He 
gives alſo to the zodiac a retrograde 
mation, without however changing 
the eltab liſned crder of the ſigns; 
the goat quits the winter ſoiſtice ; 
the ycar begins with the crab and 
:5 to the other ſigns, nothing is 


n more ay than to find their appli- 
of cztion. It is in Pt alone that 
rey can be explained. To be con- 


by vinced of this, it will be ſuthcient to 

exanine them ſucceſſively in the 

N ſcveral ſt «tions occupied by each. 

« The point of the Sun's depar- 
ture had been fixed originally at tae 


. ſummer ſolſtice. When arrived at 
e this height, he could not be more 
- WH -vily compared than to the animal 


f that delights inclimbing the higheſt 
e mountains and moſt precipitous 
0 rocks. The goat was therefore cho- 
ſen for the emblem. It was repre- 
ſented in conjunction with a fiſh, be- 
c:uſe at that time the Nile began 
to ue from its bed. The overflow- 
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ing of this river was figured by 
Aquarius, or a genius holding an 
urn; becauſe then Egypt reſembled 
a vaſt ſea, in which cities and vil- 
lages, elevated with immenſe la- 
bour, ſhewed themſelves like iſlands. 
Pilces repreſented the inactive lite ot 
the inhabitants, at that time enjoy - 
ing tranquillity within their walls. 
Thus, in every month of the inun- 
dation, a ſymbol was imagined re- 
lative to the phenomenon. The 
three that follow are not leſs ſigni» 
ficant. When the waters retired, 
the earth was iti!] too moiſt and too 
ſull of mud to receive the impreſſion 
of the plough ; but it was ſoon co- 
vered with graſs, and afforded ex- 
cellent paſture. The flocks were ad- 
mitted to it when the ram appeared. 
The next that followed was the bull, 
an emblem of tillage. Scarcely had 
the fields received the ſeed when 
lants ſprung forth on every hand, 
heſe new 8 appeared in 
the eyes of the huſbandmen like 
oung children (Gemini), or like 
kids, that were foon to conſtitute his 
wealth. The Sun, after continu- 
ing daily to recede, at laſt ceaſes to 
fly, and ſoon begias to return. His 
courſe, like that of the crab, may 
be properly termed retrograde at 
this time, and not as has been ſaid, 
at the time of the folſtice, when, as 
we have already ſcen, his motion be- 
gan. The ſign of the goat is ſtill leſs 
applicable to him, when he is at the 
loweſt point of his courſe : but Ma- 
crobius judged ot the poſition of the 
ſigns according to that which took 
hoy at his day; and it is not ſur- 
priſing that he ſhould have been de- 
ceived by alluſions which at firſt ſight 
ſeem exceedingly plauſible. A 
month after the winter ſolſtice, the 
fruits of the earth arrive at maturity; 
and every thing preſents the image 
of an abun tant h:rveſt. The lion 
(Leo) was made uſe of to point the 
G 3 . 


yellow colour of the fields, or ra- 
ther vegetation in full vigour. 

eaping time, which in Egypt hap- 

ens in March was announced by a 

ung virgin (Virgo) holding in her 
2 ſrreaf of corn. This ſign is 
one of thoſe on account of which 
the Egyprians were denied the he- 
nour of having invented the zodiat. 
The balance 1s found here, in its 
true place, to indicate the moſt bri- 
liant epoch of the year; the ſeaſon 


* . 
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_ ought to de the moſt inter, 
eſting to eve le. The peſti. 
tential eifeaſes that prevail in Pei, 
during the month of April are cha. 
ratterrzed by the ſcorpion (Scorpio), 
Laftly, the arrow, with which 83. 
gittarus is armed, announced the re. 
turn of the Eteſian winds ; perhaps 
alfa, that time of the year in which 
the earth, requiring no labour, men 
might engage themſelves in the chat 
or in military excerciſca.“ 


— 


* 


[From the Second Volume of 
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ACCOUNT of the FOE TRY of the CHINESE. 


the Abbe Gsos ERV GENTIAI 


DEsCrIPTION of CHINA.] 


10 Mployed only on uſeful ſtu- 
dies, and. ſuch as may con: 
duct to fortune, the Chineſe, in ge- 
neral, ſet 2 little value on poet- 
ry. Seldom do 

verſes engage the attention, 1 
tain the rewards of government. 
Thais ſtudy is generally purſued from 
taſte, or to fil up a vacant hour; 
but it is never followed as a pro- 
feſſion. The Chineſe fay of a man 
of letters, that he has the talent of 
making good verſes, almoft in the 
fame manner as if one ſhould praiſe, 
in Europe, a captain of dragoons, 
for being an excellent performer on 
the violin. A taſte for poetry is, 
however, pretty general in China ; 
and there are few Chineſe writers 
who have nat devoted ſome part of 
their leiſure hours to the Muſes. 
The example of the celebrated 


Tſeng-nan-ſang, who neyer wrote 


verſes, is even cited as ſomethin 
very extraordinary : he is — 
n 


es the art of making 


tang, which would be the moſt beau. 
tiful and perfect of flowers, were i 
not deſtitute of ſmell. - 
„When rules are drawn from 
nature, they are every where almoſt 
the fame. The Chineſe art of poet- 
differs, therefore, very little from 


that of Horace and Boileau. We 


may judge” of this by the precept: 
lai 2 in the * ent of a Gi 
neſe book, entitled Ming-tehong. 
To make a good poem, the ſub- 
« jet” muſt be intereſting, and 
„treated in an attracting manner; 


genius muſt ſhine throughout the 


* whole, and be fupported by 4 
« graceful, brilliant, and ſublime 
„ diction. The poet ought to tn 
« verſe, with a rapid flight, the ex- 
* ahted regions of philoſophy, but 
« without "deviating from the mi- 
i row paths of truth, though it 
„ not neceſſtry that he ſhould en. 
« tirely confine himfelf to that dul 


« round. Good taſte wi I only pa 
| 


don ſuch digreffionsas bring 


m 
% towars 


. 


SS 


reg eee ger ene R888 


« towards his end, and which exhi- 


t inter. 

* peſti. dit it to him in a more ſtriking 
| — „point of view. Diſappointment 
re cha. muſt attend him, if be $ 
orpio), Wl © without 13 the pur poſe, 
ich 63. or without deſcribing things with 
ther. chat fire, with that force, and with 
xerhaps that energy, which preſent them 
which to the mind as a painting does to 


the eyes. Elevation of thought, 
continued imagery, ſoftneſs, and 
harmony, form true poetry. One 
* muſt begin with, grandeur, paint 
every thing expreſſed, ſofteu the 
6 ſhades of thoſe which are of leaſt 
importance, collect all into one 
point of view, aud carry the read- 
„er thither with a rapid flight, 
Poetry ſpeaks the language of the 
« paſſions, of ſentiment, and of rea- 
« fon: but, when it lends its voice 
« to men, it ought to aſſume 'the 
« tone proper for the age, rank, ſex, 
4 rejudices of each. | 
The Chinele verſification has 
its rules; and it is attended with no 
leſs ditficulties than the French. The 
choice of poctical expreſſions is, a- 
above all, very embarraſſing. Chi- 
neſe verſes _ only of 74 moſt 
energetic, ureique, an mo- 
SR — muſt be al- 
ways uſed in the ſame ſenſe in which 
they have been employed by the an- 
cients. In one of the editions of the 
ical works of the emperor Kang- 
who died in 1722, the editors 
have carried their attention fo far, 
= — by exam — from 
ccateit poets, all t expteſſions 
m which that prince made uſe of. 
r:- Such a labour, undoubtedly, indi- 
tu. cates and ſuppoſes a chaſte and de- 
licate taſte in a nation. Each verſe 
1. can contain only a certain number of 
i; WY Vords, all of which muſt be ranged 
n- according to the rules. of quantity, 
l and terminate in a rhyme. I 
number of verſes which compoſe a 
Rrophe is nd detertoined ; hut they 
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muſt be uniform, and the 
ſame diſtribution of rhymes.- The: 
{mall number of poetigal expreſſions 
which are contained in the Chineſe 
language, has rendered it neceſſary: 
to extend the poetical licence to a 


Ser in 4 reſpect. The 

Chineſe poets are to em 

a blank verſe in every four. poy 
As the Chineſe have not. 

the ſame reſources as Europeans, in 

the attracting fictions of mythologyy 

they ſupply the deficiency occaſioned 


by the — _ deauties which 
our poetry derives from this aid, by 
ſeveral diiferent methods. Firſt, 5 
bold and-ingenious metaphors, ſuits 
9 — — — their language. 
, for example, is ſty led, 
in their verſes, — 7 the 
clouds; the jack · daw, the bird 
of ſpeech; à mat upon which 
one repoſes, the kingdom of ſleep:; 
the lamb, the ſucker ou its knees; 
the head, the ſan of rea- 
„ ſon; the ſtomach, the labo - 
© ratory of aliments;“ the eyes, 
* the ſtars of the forehead; the 
ears, the princes of hearing; the 
noſe, the mountain of i 
&c. Secondly, they uſe the names 
of ſeveral animals in an allegorical 
ſenſe: thus, the dragon, tyger, kite, 
and ſwallow, ſupply the place of 
upiter, Mars, Mercury, and Flora. 
hirdly, they often borrow beauti- 
ful expreſſions from their king, 
which they have the art of intro- 
ducing aptly, and with great propri- 
ety. To lighify a huſband and wife, 
they make uſe of the word Tong- 
ſin (thoſe who have only one heart), 
an expreſſion of the Chi-king. They 
call widows and orphans Tien-kiong, 
the poor of heaven. Fourthly, they 
are able alſo to procure great 2 
ance from the manners and cuſtoms 
of high antiquity, of which they 
preſerve ſentences ; and they ſome- 
tanes imitate the manners of fpeak- 
6 4 ing 
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- 1 mem cter 'thoſe remote ages. 


ir hiſtory, the actiens and re- 


——— their emperors, the max · 
ms of their ancient literati, furniſn 
them alſo -with-a great number of 
beautiful and agreeable alluſions, 
which have often great force and 
ſtrength. For example: « painter, 
of the dynaſty of the Tang, when 
he was about to paint an angry ty- 
er, never took up his pencil, until 
— firſt given a ſpur to his ima- 
ination, by copions'-draughts- of 
rong liquor t-henee- Hoa-hou, (to 
paint the tyger)- ignifies, at preſent, 
to drink hard. A philoſophere- to 
avold the iron hand of perietuioh, 
having retired to a deſert, ſoundbflo- 
thing but a peach-tree and à eryſtal 
ſpring : hence comes the expreſſion, 
% Tao-yuen, (a peach-tree, and 1 
+. ſpring),“ to fignify the ſolitude 
of the ſage. An emperor, obſerv: 
ing a hedge of large bamboos, the 
roots of which were ſurrounded by 
vigorous ſhoots, ' exclaimed, Be- 
$ hold the ſymbol of afather happy 
“in his children!” In allufian to 
this expreſſion, the poets have ſince 
ſaid „ Tchou-fien, (ſhoot of the 
% bamboo), to ſignify, a ſon wor- 
thy of ſucceeding his father, A widow 
whoſe memory has been preſerved 
by hiſtory, cut off her noſe, in order 
that ſhe might not be foreed to enter 
a ſecond time into the married ſt ite; 
and, at preſent, to ſay of a woman, 
that * ſhe will not cut off her noſe,” 
conveys an inuendo replete with the 
bittereſt ſatire. Theſe examples 
prove, that genius, imagination, and 
enthuſiaſm, are not ſufficient to form 
a Chineſe poet. To theſe gifts of 
nature, he muſt add alſo the riches 
of-erudition, which can be acquired 
only by ſtudy and application. 
„The Chi-king is the moſt va- 
luable treaſure of the ancient Chi- 


geſe poetry, and holds the third rank 
0 cy * 


among the canonical baoks. This 
collection contains three hnndred 
poetical pieces, extracted from x 
much more voluminous work, which 
Was erved in the imperial jj. 
brary of the Tcheou. The Chineſ 
are indebted for this work to Con. 
fucius, who reviſed and arranged it 
in the year 484 before the Chriſtian 
era, The Chi-king is divided into 
three parts; the firſt, entitled Kout- 
ſong, (the manners of kingdoms), 
contains poems and ſongs, which 
were current among the p ople, and 
whick the emperors, when they 
made a tour throngh the empire, 
ordered to be collected, that they 
might thence he enabled to judge of 
the ſtate of public manners. The 
ſecond,” called Ya, (excellence) is 
divide i into ta- va and ſiaova. ( grtat 
and little excellence); theſe two 
ſections contain odes, ſongs, hymns, 
elegies, fatires, epithalamia, &c, 
The third part, named Song 
(pfaiſes), contains hymns and verſes, 
which were ſung at ſacrifices, and 
in ceremonies practiſed in honour 
of anceſtors. All the literati agree 
that. ſeveral of 'theſs poet ical pieces 
bear evident marks:o{ being written 
in the time of Oden- ung, and 
of Vou-ouang, his fon, that is to 
ſav, that they ate as old as the end 
ot the twelfth erntury before our 
rn; the reſt appeared under the 
different reiens of the following em- 


-perors, till Confacins.,, The praiſes 


of the Chineſe can never be ex- 


hauſted when they ſpeak of the ſub- 
limity, ſoſtneſs, ſimplicity, and an- 


eient taſte of theſe pieces; they 
confeſs that all the ſucceeding ages 
have not been able ta produce any 
thing which-can be put in compet!- 
tion with them 4 5+ Thedix virtues,” 


fay they, „are like the ſoul of the 
as been able 
ant flowers 

% with 


50 Ohi-king ; no 
e wither" the“ bei 
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thefe colonnades rear their fronts ! 
How immenſe are thoſe hall ! Lof-- 
ty columns ſupport the ceiling, the 
brightneſs of the day illuminates 


« with which they are: there cron · 
«ed; and no age will produce any 
« ſo beautiful. — 
Jo give a clearer idea of the 
Chineſe poetry, we ſhall here tran- 
tride ſome pieces of the Ohi-king, 
tranſlated by a miſhonary reſident 
u Peking, who died ſeveral years 
A CHIJNESE,,ODE.. ,- 

« WI TH what delight does the 
ge wander over the ſurrounding 
undic ape! A river gently glides 
dong through the plain which it 
embelliſhes with the long canal 
formed. by its waters. On the ſouth 
nountains majeſtically riſe, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, while on 
the oppolite banks reeds and pines, 
covered With a never-fading ver- 
duce, invite the. freſh breath of the 
cooling zephyrs. Delightful a- 
bodes !, tholet who inhabit you live 
like brothers. Never is the voice 


of diſcord. heard among you. \\ hat - 


glory ſhall be yours! Phe prince, 
whole - inheritance- you are, hath 
choſen you tor his »refidence. Al- 
ready is the plan of his palace for m- 
ed, proud walls ariſe, and 8 
piazzas are building on the eaſt and 
welt, Haſten to come, O great 
prince! haſten to come z ſports and 
pleaſures await - thy arrival. Ihe 
ſolid foundations, which are now 
laying with tredoubied ſtrokes of 
the hammer, diſplay thy wiſdom. 
Neither rains nor ſtorms ſhall ever 
prevail againſt them. Never ſhall 
the inſect, which creeps or walks, 
penetrate. thy habitation... The 
guard who watches, is ſometimes 
lurpriſed ; the-moſt rapid dart may 
err; the frightened. pigeon forgets 
the uſe of its wings; and the phea- 


lant, with ditficulty, .- flics - before F 2 x 
: „LIKE two clouds united in 


the eagle; but before 'thee, every 
obſtacle diſappears and vaniſhes. 


With - what majeſtic grandeur do 


them, and 
ſides. It is here that my prmce re · 
poſes ; it is here that he fleeps, up- 
on long mats, woven with great 
art. 4 have dreamed, ſaid he, 
— awoke; of wet I have 
, exphin the myſterious mean- 
ing. Thy dream, O prince, an- 
nounces nothing but happineſs, 
You beheld bears and dragom; 
bears indicate the birth -of an heir, 
and dragons that of a princeſs. My 
prediction is accomplithed.” The 
much-wiſhed for heir js born. Laid 
in his cradle, he i. with a ſcep- 
tre. All the magnificence that ſur- 
rounds him cannot ſoften his con- 
ſtraint. He ſends forth cries, but 
they are the cries of 'a hero, Be 
comforted, O illuſtrious child! the 
purple in which thou art clothed 
tells thee, that thou art born for the 
throne,” and for our happineſs. I 
behold, alſo, a princeſs l 
in humble ſwaddling cloaths.” K 
brick," the ſymbol of ker ex, lies by 
ter fide; May ſhe be exempt from 
vice; if ſne be de ſtitute of virtue! 
Her deſtiny calls her to the tors 
menting cares of à family, but they 
may conduct her to glory. May 
her auguſt parents ſee het attain to 
it. May ſhe enjoy all thoſe rewards 
which her merits deſer e. 
OT — here avton 
The tender and affecting ſenki- 
bility- which reigns throughout the 
followiag piece, :eafily dilcovers it 
to be of the plaintive_and clegiac 
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THE COMPLAINT OF' X LAWFUL 
SPOUSE REPUDIATED. _ 


the u regions of the air, which 
the — furious ſtorms cannot ſe- 


parate, 


netrates them on all 
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te, we were bound to each other 

y the eternal ties of Hymen ; our 
hearts; ever after, ought to have 
formed orily one. The ſmalleſt di- 
viſion, occaſioned by paſſion or diſ- 
would have been a crime ; yet, 

e Him who tears up the graſs and 
lcaves the roots, thou haſt : haniſned 
me from thy home, as if, unfaithful 
to my glory and to my virtue, I 
were 1 Jagger worthy of being thy 


Laa could ceaſe to be ſa! 
nold,-O Heaven, and judge! m 
heart fondly turns to che abode 1 
have leſt. Ungrateful. man!, he 
accompanied me only a few ſteps ; 
he turned from me at his gate; he 
found pleaſure in quitting me. He 
adores, then, the new object of his 


adult ee ; they are alrea- 
dy — other and ſiſter, who 
have not ſeen one yorker — — 
fancy. Begone! thy infidelity wi 

corrupt thy new wedlock, and em. 
bitter all its ſweets. O, heavens! 
ke celebrates his new nuptials with 
joy! I am become vile in his ſight ; 
de deſires my preſence no longer; 
and II defire his repentance no 


What pains did J not en- 
— told with him on the 
pid ſtream of life! To what la- 
urs did I not devote mylel for 
the intereſts of his houſe ! I ſacri 
myſelf to render. him ha RY» 
was I who attracted all t 
zend: whoſe hearts were warmed 
with affection towards him; yet he 
cannot love me! he even hates, de- 
wy and —_— my My K ne, 
yy enga | nis we, 4 my 
tharms faded when I had rendered 
him happy. What endearments and 
felicity- did. I not prepare for our old 
age! | But another will ſolace thee 
far their loſs, while I am languiſh- 
ing midſt ignominy and grief. Alas 
how dreadful were thy looks! they 
tycathed' nothing” but hatred and 
6:4 ;, Se- ' 4 


fury, - My misfortunes are paſt re. 
medy. He is even offended at n 
1 and bluſhes at my kind. 


The following Ode on RATE PNA 
Loyx, is one of the moſt eſteen;. 
ed poetical Pieces in China: 

$6, NO tree Can be compared to 
the Tchang-ti, which the ſpring 
crowns with a thouſand flowers; no 
man be compared to a brother, 4 
brothee-daments_ a brother with un. 
— tears. Were = body ſuſ. 
nde over an abyſs from the point 
Fa rock ; were 4 in the — 
lential, waves of the deepeſt gulf, 
he would procure it a tomb. The 
ſolitary turtle ſighs midſt the filence 
of the grove ; but I, in my affliction, 
have a brother who — my dur. 
den. The tendereſt friend feeks only 
to allay -my grief ;+ my brother feels 
it, he conſiders it as his own. Pal. 
fion may ſteal into our. habitation, 
and with her envenomed breath diſ- 
turb our repoſe ;- but when danger 
approaches, my brather protects me 
with his body, and he becomes my 
ſhield. What joy daes it give him 
to ſee me delivered! What plea- 
ſure to behold me happy! Mon {hare 
their felicity with relations; the 
ſociety of a brother augments it. 
The moſt azreeabje entertainments 
are thoſe where I behold mine; the 
moſt delicious banquet is that, where 
he js ſeated by my fide. My ſou! 
expands in his preſence ; I pour it 
without reſerve -inta his. boſom. 
Fraternal affection has all the ten, 
derneſs of love. An amiable ſpouſe 
may intoxicate with the endear- 
ments of —.— a virtuous pro- 
y may add ta our joys, but. if 
— with — ſecure . let it be 
cemented fraternal affection. 
The «1x and the cut, in a concert, 
give ſupport, and add to the harmo- 
A bid 12 by 


of the voices. O, fraternal af- 
6ion, happy are the families where 
tou reigneſt! Thy charms invite 
thither every virtue, and baniſh 
very vice. 0. > 4 


« The Chmeſe poets are no 
ſtrangers to the charms of philoſo- 
phy ; they can even diffuſe its beau- 
tes throughout their ſmalleſt pieces. 
The following exhibits a picture of 
the contentment and calm indiffer- 
ence of a Chineſe ſage 1n his retire- 
ment. en 

My palace is a ſmall chamber, 

three times my length. Magnifi- 

cence never yet found entrance there, 

but neatneſs is my canſtant compa- 

non. A mat is my bed, a piece of 

cotton eloth, doubled, is my cover- 

ing. "Theſe afford me a ſeat in the 

tay, and on thefe do I repoſe dur- 

ing night. On the one lide, ſtands 

my lamp; on the other, a vaſe fill- 

ed with ſweet odour, No noiſe aſ- 
fails my ears but the ſinging of birds, 
the whiſtling of the winds, and the 
murmuring of a fountain. My win- 
dow can ſhut, and my window can 
be opened, but only for the wiſe ; 
the wicked never dare approach it. 
I neither ſhave my head, like a 
banze, nor do I faſt like a tao-ſſce. 
Truth hath fixed h-r abode in my 
heart, and innocence guides my ac- 
tions, Without maſter; and with- 
out difciples, I indulge in no empty 
dreams, nor do I paſs my life in 
writing words, much leſs in whet- 
ting the pointed ſhafts of ſatire, or 

inting praiſes. Ambitious views 
never enter my mind, nor do vaſt 
projects employ my thoughts; glory 
moves me as little as riches, and 
pleaſure in vain to me — — 
charms. Solitude and repoſe are 
my only defire. Tranquillity beams 
upon me from all fides ; confuſiou 
and tumult fly far from me. When 


{ contemplate the heavens, my cou- 
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rage revives; when I ſurvey the 
earth, I am comforted, I live in 
the world, as if abſent ff om it. 
Day brings on a day, and year fol- 
lows ytar; the laſt will condut me 
into port, and I ſhall have lived for 
myſelf,” nnn. N 
The Chineſe are —— 
with moſt of thoſe kinds of poetry 
which are in uſe among us. They 
have ſtanzas, odes, elegies, idylls, 
eclogues, epigra:ns, ſatires, and even 
bouts rimès. The common peop 
alſo, have ballads and ſon ev 
to themſelves. Some of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the Jiterati have 
even thought it ef importance to 
turn into verſe for them the moſt 
celebrated maxims of morality, the 
duties of the different conditions] 
and the rules of civility. *I good 
grain,“ ſay they, ces 0 
« ſtraw, it will benefit the ground 
X _—_— 
weeds, | 
- — Seldom is the Chineſe 
iſgraced by obſceniĩty. It 
at leaſt, be decently concealed, and 
_ only by the aid of allegory 
grammatical. niceties,. peculi 
to the language. For example: 
there are certam pieces where the 
characters preſent one ſenſe, and 
their ſo taken "ſeparately aty- 
other; in others, ſome : ſtrokes of 
the characters muſt be retrenched, 
before the ſenſe of the author can 
be diſcovered”; in others, they mat 
be read backwards. But whatever 
addreſs or ſubterfuges a "Chineſe 
Petronius may employ, he pays 
— = —— if his works — into 
the hands of government. Some 
years ago, a prince, uncſe to the: 
preſent emperor, took the [liberty 
af writing ſome verſes, rather too 
free, upon 4 fan belonging to orie 
of his concubines, which the latter 
had the-imprudence” to lend to one 
of her female friends. The fan 
| was 
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was carried to the emperor ; he 
ſaw the- verſes, and he ordered that 
they ſhould be read publicly, be- 
fore all the princes of the blood, 
every time they were aſſembled in the 
ace, and that they ſhould be in- 
med they ere the production of 
his uncle; nor did the emperor, till 
after a multiplicity of readings, 
free the prince from the ſhame, oc- 
caſioned by this humiliating leſſon. 
Iltis inconſequencr of that rigid 
and ſevere attention which watches 
over every thing in the leaſt tend- 


ns to carrupt public manners, that 
r 


omances, without exception, are 


expreſaly prohibited by the laws. 
The ſame. emperor, on the 
throne at preſent, diſcredited three, 
which were reckoned maſter- pieces 
in their kind; the firſt, becauſe it 


greatly tended to leſſin the natural 
abhorrence which people have of 
murder, was ſtiematized by the 
character Tao, which ſignifies knife, 
or dagger; the frcond, which js 2 
romance, filled with devils and ſor. 
cercrs,, was marked with the cha. 
racter sI, falſe, or lyar ; and the 
third, with the character 1x, filthy, 
or obſcene, becauſe it contains 4. 
morous adventures and licentious 
intrigues, The police, however, 
leſs ſevere than | laws, permits 
ſuch novels and romances as have 
an uſeful tendency, or in which no- 
thing is found prejudicial to morali. 
ty. Every author who writes a- 
. government, is puniſhed with 
eath, as well as all thoſe who have 
had any hand in the printing or dif, 
tribution of his works.“ 
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on the chief Objects. of CRITICISM in 
SHAKESPEARE. 


From Mr. RICHARDSON's Effays on SAR ESTE arc's Dramatic 
Character of Sir Joux Fals TArr, &c.] 


. 710 ical writer Ame 
5 N | — has afforded 
more employment to critics and com- 
mentators than Shakeſpeare. As he 
wrate while the manners, no leſs 
than the language, of his country- 
men, were very different from what 
they are at preſent; and as — 
reported to have been careleſs 
_ the fate of his — 
er they were given to the public, 
he . — — — dit- 
ficult, and almoſt unintelligible. 
Hence ſeveral learned and difeerning 
editors have rendered eſſential ſer- 
vice to the literature of their coun- 
try, by explaining his obſolete 
phraſes, by freeing his text from ſpu - 


rious paſſages, and by elucidating 
his frequent allufions to obſcure or 
antiquated cuſtoms. Labours of 
this ſort are ſo much the more valu- 
ble, as Shakeſpeare is juſtly account 
ed the great poct of human nature, 
Even to woraliſts and 3 
his diſplay and illuſtration of paſ- 
ſions and manners, may afford not 
only amuſement, but inſtruction. 
The operations of the mind,” 
as has been well obſer ved by an ana- 
nymous writer in his remarks on 
ſome of the preceding eflays, © are 
« more complex than thoſe of the 
« body; its motions are progreſ- 
« ſive: its tranſitions — and 
8 


* inſtantaneous; its attitudes un- 
Certaln 
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er. | 

« certain and momentary. The paſ- 
ura « Gons purſue their courſe with ce- 
ve of Wl « lerity ; their direction may be 


the changed, or their impetuoſity 
« modified by a number of cauſes 
« which are far from being obvious, 
« and which 3 e rape our 
cha- « obſervation. It would therefore 


| the de of great importance to philo- 
thy, ſophical ſcrutiny, if the poſition 
S 4. « of the mind, in any given cir- 


ious . cymſtances, could be fixed till it 
ver, « was deliberately ſurveyed ; if the 
mits « cauſes which alter its feelings and 


ave « alterations could be accurately 
no. « ſhewn, and their effects aſcertained 
ali. « with preciſion.“ To accompliſh 


* theſe ends, the dramatic writers, and 
ith i particularly Shakeſpcare, may be 
ve Wl © the greateſt nſe. An attempt has 
ifs cord oy been made in the preced- 
ing diſcourſes, to employ the light 
which he affords us in illuſtrating 
ſome curious and intereſting views 
of hume n nature. 

« In Macbeth, miſled by an over- 
grown and gradually perverted paſ- 
ton, 4 wetrace the progreſs of that 
* corrupticn, by which the virtues 
& of the rind are made to contri- 
« bute to the completion of its de- 
« pravity.”” In Hamlet we have a 
{.iking repreſentation of the pain, 
; of the de jection, and contention of 
ſpirit, produced in a perſon, not on · 
v of exquiſite, but of moral and cor- 
rect ſenſibility, by the conviction of 
extreme enormity of conduct in 
thoſe whom he loves, or wiſhes to 
love and eſteem. We obſerve in 
Jacques, how | 

_ « Goodneſs wow ds itſelf. 
And ſweet aff. ion proves the ſpring of 
woe.” 
We fee in Imogen, that per- 
ſons of real mildneſs and gentle- 
nefs of diſpoſition, fearing or ſuf- 
fering evil, by the ingratitude or 
iuconſtancy of thoſe on whole at- 


n 


_ — 


fections they had reaſon to depend, 
are more ſolicitous than jealous ; ex- 
preſs regret rather than reſentment ; 
and are more apt to be overwhelm- 
ed with ſorrow than inflamed with 
revenge. Incontemplating the cha- 
rafter of Richard the Third, we ſea, 
and are enabled to explain, the ef- 
tet produced upon the mind by the 
diſplay of great intellectual ability, 
employed for inhuman and perfidi- 
ous. purpoſes. We are led, on the 
other hand, by an obviaqus connec- 
tion, to obſerve, in the character of 
Falſtaff, the effect produced on the 
mind by the diſplay of confiderable 
ability, diredted! by ſenſual appetites 
and mean deſires. King Lear illu- 
ſtrates, that mere ſenſibility, unin- 
fenced by a ſenſe of propriety, 
leads men to an extravagant expref- 
non both of ſocial and anfocial feel- 
ings ; renders them capriciouſly in- 
conſtant in their affections ; variable, 
and of courſe irrefolute, in their 
conduct. In Timon of Athens, we 
have an excellent illuſtration of ſelf- 
d ceit, diſplayed in the conſequences 
of that incontiderate profuſion which 
aſſumes the appearance of liberality, 
and 1s 2 even by the incon- 
ſiderate perſon himſelf, to proceed 
from a generous principle; but 
which, in reality, has its chief origin 
in the love of diſtinction. 

„But while Shakeſpeare fur- 
niſhes excellent illuſtrations of ma- 
ny paſſions and affections, and of 
many ſingular combinations of paſ- 
ſion, affectation, and ability, in va- 
rious characters, we ive, in the 
juſtneſs of his imitation, the felicity 
of his invention: While he“ holds 
« up a mirror,“ in which we recog- 
nize the features and complections of 
many powers and principles in the 
human mind, we muſt admire that 
fine poltſh by which they are receiv- 


ed and reflected. He may be irre- 
* gular 


—— 
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gular in the ſtructure of his fable 
incorrect in his geographical or hif 
torical knowledge, and too cloſe an 
4mitator of nature in his mixture of 
ſerious and ludicrous incidents; for 
theſe are his principal. errors : but 
in the faithful diſplay of character, 
he has not hitherto been ſurpaſſed. 
Nor can the careleſſneſs imputed to 
him in ſome other reſpects, be 
charged upon him, without injuſtice, 
in his portraits of human life. 

The true method of eſtimating 
his merit in this particular, is by 
ſuch an examination as in the pre- 
ceding diſcourſes has been ſuggeſted, 
and in ſome meaſure attempted. 
General remarks are often vague; 
and, to perſons of diſcernment, af- 
ford ſmall ſatisſ action. But if we 
conſider the ſentiments and actions, 
attributed by the poet to his various 
characters, as ſo many ſacts; if we 
obſerve their agreement or difagree- 
ment, their aim, or their origin; 
and if we glaſs them according to 
their common qualities, or connect 
them by their original principles, we 
ſhall aſcertain, with ſome accuracy, 
the truth of the repreſentation. 
For, without having our judgments 
founded in this manner, they are 
liable to change, error, and incon- 
fiſtency. Thus the moraliſt becomes 
a critic: and the two ſciences of 
ethics and criticiſm appear to be in- 
timately and very naturally connect- 
ed. In truth, no one who is unac- 
quainted with the human mind, or 
.entertains improper notions of hu- 
man conduct, can diſcern excellence 
in the higher ſpecies of poetical com- 
poſition. 

„It may be ſaid however, in a 
ſuperficial or careleſs manner, that 
« jn matters of this kind, Jaborious 
« difquiſition is unneceſſary: and 
« that we can perceive or feel at 
„ once, whether delineations of 
« character be well or ill executed.“ 


Perſons, indeed, of ſuch catholic 
and intuitive taſte, require no ery. 
Yition. Conſcious of their high il. 
2 they will ſcorn reſcarcl. 
and reject enquiry. Yet many 40 
thoſe who find — in five 
writing, cannot boaſt of ſuch exquj. 
ſite and peculiar endowments, Asthey 
need ſome inſtruction before they can 
determine concerning the merit « 
thoſe delineations that imitate extii. 
nal objects; ſo they need no incon- 
ſiderable inſtruction before they wil 
truit to their own impreſſions con. 
cerning the diſplay of the human 
mind. Nou, if criticiſm be ufeſ,] 
in forming, or in rectifying our taſte 
for what iss excellent in language, 
imagery, and arrangement of parts 
it is ſurely no leſs uſeful iqgregulat. 
ing our judgment corcerning the 
imitation of human powers and pro- 
penſities. Or is it an eafier matter 
to determine whether an affection 
of the mind be called forth on a fit 
occaſion, expreſſed with no unſuit. 
able ardor, aud combined with pro- 
per adjuncts, then to judge con- 
cerning the aptneſs of a compariſon, 
or the ſymmetry of a ſentence ? Yet, 
in the preſent ſtate of literary in- 
provement, none, without being 
conſcious of having cultivated their 
powers of taſte, will decide with aſ. 
ſurance concerning the beauties. ei- 
ther of imagery or of language: 
and none, whoſe range of jb 
tion has been extenſive, will pro- 
nounce the knowledge of human na. 
ture, of the paſſions and feelings of 
the heart, a matter of much eaſter 
attainment. If the diſplay of cha- 
rater require the higheſt exer- 
tion of poetical . talents, that ſpe- 
cies of criticiſm which leacs us to 
judge concerning the poet's conduct 
in ſo arduous an enterprize, is not 

inferior, or unimportant. 
« Addto this, that the difference: 
of opinion n ſome of 
keſpeare's 
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dnakeſpeares moſt diſtinguiſhed 
. any which the author of theſe 
imperfect eſſays has had occaſion to 
remark, fince they. were firſt offered 
to an indulgent public, are {utticieat 
oſatisfy him, that ſuch diſquiſitions 
may not only be amuſing, but have 
direct tendency to eſtabliſh, on a 
vlid foundation, the Principles of 
ſound criticiſm. Any thing turther 
on this ſubject would be ſuperfluous. 
Thoſe who have a true reliſh for ge- 


nuine and agreeable imitations of 
human nature, and whoſe judgments 
are not miſſed by -prejudice, even 
though they ſhould receive immedi- 
ate enjoyment from the delineations 
_ contemplate, and be inſtantane- 
ouſly. irclined to pronounce them 
juſt; will receive additional fatis- 
faction, if, by the diſpaſſionate a- 
ward of reaſon, their feelings are 
juſtified, and their prepoſſeſſions 


confirmed.“ 


ce 3 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS 


Dr. Herscutr's OBSTRVATIONS on the GEORGIAN 
PLANE TVand its SarEL SITES. 


Extracted from the Seventy-eight Volume of the Pn1Losopnrcar, 
TRANSsAcTIOxsõ.] 


0 1 a paper, containing an ac- 
count of the diſcovery of two 
ſatellites revolving round the Geor- 
gian planet, I have given the peri- 
odical times of theſe ſatellites in a 
general way, and added, that their 
orbits made a conſiderable angle 
with the . ecliptic. It is hardly ne- 
ceſſary to mention, that it requires 


a much longer ſeries of obſervations, 


to ſettle the mean motions of ſecon- 
dary planets with accuracy, than I 
can hitherto have had an opportu- 
nity of making; but ſince it will be 
fome ſatis faction to aſtronomers to 
be acquainted with feveral of the 
moſt intercſting particulars, as far 
as they can as yet be aſcertained, I 
ſhall communicate the refult of my 
paſt obſervations ; and believe that, 
conſidering the difficulty of meafur- 
ing objects which require the ut- 
moſt attention even to be at all per- 
ceived, the clements here delivered, 
will be ſound to be full as accurate 
as we can at this time expect to have 
them ſettled. 

« The moſt convenient way of 
determining the revolutjon of a ſa- 
_ tellize round its primary 'planet, 
which is that of obſerving its e- 


clipſes, cannot now be uſed with 


the Georgian ſatellites, as will be 
ſhewn when I come to give the poſi- 
tion of their orbits; and as to tak- 


ing their ſituations in many ſucceſ. 
ſive oppoſitions of the planet, which 
is Iixewiſe another very eligible me- 
thod, that muſt of courſe remain 
to be done at proper opportunities. 
The only way then left, was to take 
the ſituations of thefe ſatellites, in 
any place where I could aſcertain 
th. m1 with any degree of preciſion, 
and to reduce them afterwards by 
computation to ſuch other ſituations 
as were required for my purpoſe. 

& In January, February, and 
March, 1-87, the poſitions were 
determined by caufing the planet 
to paſs along a wire, and eflimat 
ing the angle a fatellite made 
with this wire, by a high magnify- 
ng power ; but then I could only 
uſe ſuch of theſe ſituations where 
the ſ:tellite happened to be either 
directly in the parallel of declins- 
tion, or in the meridian of the pla- 
net; or where, at le: ſt, it did not 
deviate above a few degrees from 
either of them; as it would not 
have been ſafe to truſt to more di- 
ſtant eſtimations. In Octobei I had 
improved my apparatus ſo far as to 
meaſure the poſitions by the ſame 
angular micromet er with which J 
have formerly determined the rela- 
tive poſitions of double ſtars. 

« In computing the periods of 
the ſatellites, I have contented 17 
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Lf with ſynodical a 
l 8 the _ of — at the 
0. ime when the . were ogy 
om which theſe ome are de- 
tuced, was not futficiently known 
attempt a very accurate 
akulatlon. By fix combinations of 
AN wlitions at a diſtance of 7, 8, and 
months of time, it appears that the 
{ſt ſatellite performs a fynodical 
erolution round its primary planet 
CAL n $ days 17 hours 1 minute and 
1,1 ſeconds. The period of the 
fond fatellite, deduced likewiſe 
a om four ſuch combinations, at the 
tee diſtance of time, is 13 =_ 


arances, as 


_ 11 hours 5 minutes and , 5 ſecon 

** The combinations of which the a- 

** de quantities are a mean, do not 
N ufer much among themſelves ; it 


* my therefore be expected that theſe 
ain od will come very near the 
*. ruth; and, indeed, have for 
yy months paſt been uſed to cal- 
* culate und gra of the ſatellites by 

them, and have hitherto always 
fund them in th fituations where 
theſe computations gave me reaſon 
1 o expect to ſee them. 

The epochæ, from which aſtro- 
nomers may calculate the poſitions 
of theſe ſatellites, are October 19, 
1787 ; for the firſt 19 h. 11' 28” ; 
ind for the ſecond 17 h. 22, 4c”. 
There were at thoſe times 7643 
north following the planet ; whic 
* will be ſhewn in the ſequel, is 
the place of the greateſt elongation 
of the ſecond ſatellite ; where, con- 
kquently, its real angular ſit uation 
ö the ſame as the apparent one. 
And I have brought the firſt ſate]- 
ite to the ſame place, as hitherto 
there has not been time to diſcrimi- 


| nate the ſituation of its orbit from 
that of the ſecond, 

The next thing to be deter- 
mined in the elements of theſe ſa- 
tellites, is their diſtance from the 
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planet; and. as we know that, 
when the periodical times are given, 
it is ſufficient to have the diſtance of 
one fatellite, in order to find that 
of any other, I confined my atten- 
tfon to the diſcovery of the diſtance 
of the ſecond. As ſoon as I at- 
tetnpted meaſures, it appeared, that 
the ary of this lateliite was ſeem · 
ingly elliptical; it became therefore 
neceſſary, in order to aſcertain its 
greateſt elongation, to repeat theſe 
meaſures in all convenient ſitua- 
tions; the reſult of which was, that 
on the 18th of March, at 8 h. 27 

o“, I found the ſatellite at the 

iſtance of 46% 46; this being the 
largeſt of all the meaſures I have 
had an opportunity of taking. 
Hence, by computation, it appears, 
that the fatellite's greateſt viſible 
elohgation from its planet, at the 
mean diſtance of the Georgian 
fidus from the earth, will be 

of 22% 

% It ought to be mentioned, that 
in the reduction of this meaſure, I 
have uſed Meyer's tables for the 
ſun, and the tables publiſhed in the 
Connoiſſance des Temps of the year 
1787, reduced to the time of Green- 
wich, for the Georgian planet. 

« Very poſſibly this diſtance 
might not be taken exactly at the 
time when the ſatellite happened to 
be at the vertex of the tranſverſe 
axis of its apparently elliptical or- 
bit ; but, from other meaſurements, 
we have reaſon to conclude, that it 
could not be far from that point. 
For inſtance, the gth of November, 
at 15 h. 56' 5", by a mean of foyr 
good meaſures, the ſatellite was 


44% 89 from the planet; which, by 


calculation, reduced to the ſame 
diſtance of the Georgi n ſidus from 
the earth as the former, gives 
NJ. And likewiſe, the 19th of 


at 7, et 5 59”, the __ | 


ea. 
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meaſured 44”7,24z whieh, com- 

uted as before, gives 42”,15. Now, 
we find, when the places are calcu- 
lated in which the fnellite happen- 
edtobe at the times when theſe two 
meaſures were taken, that they fall 
on different ſides of the former mea- 
fure, and alſo on oppoſite parts of 
the ſatellite's orbit; but that ne- 
vertheleſs they agree ſufficient! 
well with the poſition of the wank. 
verſe axis which we have adopted 
in the ſequel. 

« Admitting, therefore, at pre- 
ſent, that the ſatellite moves in a 
citcular orbit about its planet, we 
cannot be much out in taking the 
calculated quantity of 44, 23 for 
the true meaſure of its diſtance. 
And, having aſcertained this point, 
we calculate, by the law of Kep- 
ter, and the aſſigned period of the 
firſt ſatellite, that its diſtance from 
the planet muſt be 33% 9. I ought 
however to remark, that, in this 
computation, a true ſidereal period 
ſhould have been uſed ; but, as that 
cannot as yet he had, the trifling 
inaccuracy thence ariſing may well 
be excuſed, till, at ſome future op- 
portunity, we may be permitted to 
repeat theſe calculations in a more 
rigorous manner,” 

It remains now only, in order 
to complete our general idea of the 
Georgian planet, to inveſtigate the 
ſituation of the orbits of its ſatel- 
lites. . I have before remarked, that 
when I came to examine the diſtance 
| of the ſecond, I perceived immedi- 
ately that its orbit appeared conſi - 
derably elliptical, This induced me 
to attempt as many meaſures as poſ- 
Able, that I might be enabled to 
tome at the proportion of the axes 
of the apparent ellipſis; and thence 
argue its ſituation. But qere I met 
with difficuities that were indeed 


almoſt inſurmountable. The yy. 
common faintneſs of the fatellite,; 
the ſmallneſs of the angles to be 
meaſured with micrometers whi-h 
required light enough to ſce the 
wires; the unwieldly ſize of the 
inſtrument, which, though very 
manageable, ſtill demanded aflifiant 
hands for its movements, and con- 
ſequently took away a great ſhare 
of my own directing power, a thing 
ſo neceſſary in delicate obſervations: 
the high magnifiers I was oblige 
to uſe by way of rendering the 
ſpaces and angles to be meaſured 
more conſpicuous ; in ſhort, every 
circumſtance ſeemed to conſpire tg 
make the caſe a deſperate one. Add 
to this, that no meaſure could po. 
fibly ſucceed which had not the maſt 
beautiful ſky in its favour; and we 
may eaſily judge how ſcarce the op- 
portunities of taking ſuch meaſures 
muſt be in the variable climate ot 
this iſland. As far then as a ſma!! 
number of ſele& meaſures will per. 
mit, which, out of about twentv- 
one that were taken, amounts onjy 
to five, I ſhall enter into our pre- 
ſent ſubject of the poſition of the 
ſecond ſatellite's orbit. 

„The following table contains 
in the firſt column the correct mean 
time when the meaſures were taken. 
The ſecond gives the quantity of 
theſe meaſures. In the third co- 
lumn are the ſame meaſures reduced 
to the mean diſtance of the Georgian 
planet from the earth. The fourth 
contains the calculated poſitions of 
the ſatellite as it would have ap- 
peared to be ſituated if it had move 
in a circular orbit at rectangles to 
the viſual ray; and the degrees ate 
numbered from the firſt obſer vation 
ſuppoſed to have been at zero, and 
are carried round the circle fron 
riglit to left. 
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D. H. , u | 7 2 AY 

March 18 8 2 50 | 46,46 | 44,23 0 © 
19 7 47 59 44424 | 424i5 | 26 28 

20 7 44 84,23, 38,37 [53 8 

| — ay 11 9 18 27 | 35,32 | 34,35 | 283 13 
ov. 9 15 56 '5 | 44489 | 42,88 } 199 0 


« The light of the ſatellites of 
the Georgi in planet is, as we may 
well expect, on account of their 
reat diſtance, uncommonly faint, 
The ſecond is the brighteſt of the 
two, but the difference is not conſi- 
derable; beſides, we muſt allow 
for the effect of the light of the 
lanet, which is pretty ſtrong within 
the ſmall diſtances at which they are 
revolving. I have ſeen ſmall fixed 
ſtars, as near the planets as the ſa- 
tellites, and with no 7 light, 
which, on removal of the planet, 
ſhone with a conſiderable luſtre, 
ſuch as I had by no means expected 
of them. A ſatellite of Jupiter, 
removed to the diſtance of the Geor- 
gian planet, would ſhine with leſs 
than the 18oth part of its preſent 
light ; and may we not conclude, 
that our new ſatellites would be of 
a very conſiderable brightneſs, if 
they were brought ſo near as the 
orbit of Jupiter, and thus appeared 
180 times brighter than at preſent ? 
Nay, this is only when we take both 
the planets at their mean diſtance ;; , 
for, in their oppoſitions, a ſatellite 
brought from the ſuperior planet 
to the orbit of the inferior one, 
would reflect nearly 250 times the 


former light; from all which it is 


evident, that the Georgian fatel- 
lites muſt be of a conſiderable mag- 
nitude. 

« If we draw together the reſults 
of the foregoing calculations into a 
ſmall compaſs, they will ſtand as 
follows : 


The firſt ſatellite revolves round 


the Georgian planet in 8 days 17 
hours i ninute and 19 ſeconds. 

Its diſtance is 33“. 

„ And on the 19th of October, 
1-87, at 19 h. 11' 28”, its poſition 
was 7643“ north following the pla- 
net. 

„The ſecond ſatellite revolves 
round its primary planet in 13 days 
11 hours 5 minutes and 1,5 ſe. 
conds. 

« Its greateſt diſtance is 44% 23. 

And on the 19th of October, 
1787, its poſition. at 17 h. 22' 40”, 
was 769 43” north following the pla- 
net. 

&« Laſt year its leaſt diſtance was 
34535 ; but the orbit is ſo inclined, 
that this meaſure will change very 
conſiderably in a few years, and b 
that alteration we ſhall know which 
of the double quantities put down 
for the inclination and nod of its 
orbit are to be uſed. 

„The orbit of the ſecond ſa- 
tellite is inclined to the ecliptic 
99 43 53.3% 

81 6 44 | 

« ks aſcending node is in 

18 degrees of Virgo . 

6 degrees of Sagittarius 

« When the planet paſſes the 
meridian, being in the ncde of this 
{atellite, the northern part of this 
orbit will be turned towards the 

Eaſt 

Weſt F* 

The fituation of the orbit of 
the firſt ſatellite does not ſeem to 
differ materially from that of the 


ſecond; 
a 2 « We 
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« We fhall have eclipſes of theſe 
ſatellites about the year ; 1822 1 
when they will appear to aſcend 
. the ſhadow of the planet 
almoſt in the perpendicular direc- 
tion to the ecliptic. 

The ſatellites of the Georgian 
planet are probably not leſs than 
thoſe of Jupiter. 

„The diameter of the new pla- 
net is 34217 miles. 

« The ſame diameter ſeen from 
the earth, at its mean diſtance, is 


* 8 


3790554. 
“From the fun, at the mean 
diſtance of the earth, 15 14,5246, 
Compared to that of the earth, 
as 4,1769 ton. 

This planet in bulk is 80,492;6 
times as large as the earth. | 
Its denſity as, 220401 to 1, 

& Its quantity of matter, 
17,74 0612 to 1. | | 

„% And heavy bodies fall on it; 
ſurface 18 feet 8 inches in one fe- 
cond of time,” 


— 


OBSERVATIONS on the Manner in which G1.ass is charged witl 
the Electric Fluid, and diſcharged. By Epward WAfTAK ER Gray, 


M. D. F.R. 8. 


From the ſame Work.] 


6 R. Franklin, in various 
parts of the firſt volume of 
his Experiments and Obſervations, 
aſſerts, that the natural quantity of 
electric fluid in glaſs cannot be in- 
creaſed or decreaſed; and that it is 
impoſſible to add any to one ſurface 
of a plate or jar, unleſs an equal 
quantity be, at the ſame time, given 
out from the other ſurface. This er- 
ror has been adopted by ſucceeding 
electricians: among others, by the 
late Mr. Henly, who in one of his 
laſt papers, printed in the Phileſo- 
phical Tranſactions for the year 
1777, has the following words: 
« According to Dr. Franklin's the- 
« ory, the fame quantity of the e- 
« ]ec&tric matter which is thrown : 
«© on one of the furfaces of 
« in the operation of charging it, 
« is at the ſame time repelled or dri- 
« ven out from the other ſurface ; 
* and thus one of the ſurfaces be- 


« comes charged plus, the other mi- 
« nus; and that this is really the caſe 
&« is, I think, ſatisfactorily proved, 
« Kc. | 

. * Beccaria alſo has adopted the 
ſame opinion, ſaying, That a 
% quantity of exceſſive fire cannot 
« be introduced into one ſurface, 
* but inaſmuch as an equal doſe of 
% natural fire can quit the other 
e ſurface,” 

«© Theſe aſſertions are, I appre- 
hend, — contrary to what real- 
ly bappens. Inſtead of which, I de- 
heve, we may fafely aſſert, that 
glaſs and every other known ſub- 

e, may have its natural quan- 
tity of electric fluid either increaſed 
or diminiſhed to a certain limited 
degree; which degree hears no pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter 
contained in a body, but is (cæteris 


-par us) in proportion to the extent 
« This 


of us urface. 


« This law, which is, perhaps, 
without exception, may be conſider- 
ed 25 one of the fundamental laws of 
electricity, and one upon which ma- 
ny of its princi hanomena de- 
N At pour n- T ſhall only con- 
ider it ſo far as it the cauſe of what 
is commonly called the charge of a 
coated jar. 
« Suppoſe ſuch a jar inſulated, 
and connected by its knob. to the 
ime conductor of an electric ma- 
chine ; if then the machine be put 
in action, a certain quantity of elec- 
trie fluid (agreeable to the above- 
mentioned law) is added to the na- 
tural quantity belonging to the in- 
F ner ſurface of the jar. After which, 
ith if the finger, or any other conduct- 
, ing ſubſtance, be preſented to the 
outer coating of the jar, a quantity 
of electric fluid, nearly equal to that 
thrown in, comes from it, But this 
departure of the electric fluid from 
the outſide of the jar, cannot be (as 


1 Dr. Franklin 1 it) the cauſe 
4 which permits the addition of fluid 
d, to the inſide, but is merely the con- 


| uence of the action of that ſuper- 
* — quantity which was thrown 
5 n. And the tor may, if he 


my les, inſtead of taking electric 
1 id from the outſide of the jar, take 
. out again (by touching the knob) 
* nrarly the whole of what he had 


thrown in, which he could not do if 
an equal quantity had already gone 
from the outſide of the jar“. 


* Much diſpute has ariſen among elec- 
tricians reſpecting the degree of charge 
which may be given te an ivſulatcd jar; 
but no vue, that I know of, has taken 
notice of a deception which will happen, 
if care be not taken that the ſame Rae, 
by which the jar is attempted to be cha 
ed, be firſt touched in trying whether be 
ed or not; whereas it is clear, from 
What has been ſaid, that, if the con- 
ty A be firſt touched, a ſmall 
charge will, from that circumſtance, 
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« When the quantity already 
ſpoken of has been taken from the 
outſide of the jar * equilibrium 
being nearly nf i ) another quan- 
tity like the firſt may again be added 
to the inner ſurface : after which a 
ſimilar quantity may again be taken 
from the —_ hs by the ſuc- 
ceſſion of a ſufficient number of the 
quantities allowed by the before- 
mentioned law, the jar may, at 
length be completely charged, 

There are other ways of charg- 
ing coated glaſs; but if it be allow- 
ed, that the charge, in the forego- 
ing inſtance, is produced in the man- 
ner I have ſuppoſed, it will not, 1 
think, be diſputed, that all other 
charges are produced by a ſimilar al- 
ternation of ſmall quantities. This, 
however, will appear more clear 
from the obſervations I ſhall now 
make on the manner in which the 
diſcharge is produced, 

«© When the aftomiſhing velocity 
with which the charge of a jar or 
battery moves through a conſider- 
able ſpace is conſidered, it may at 
firſt appear impoſſible, that the diſ- 
charge ſhould be made by the alter- 
nate giving and receiving ſuch ſmall 
quantities as thoſe by which the 
charge was uced ; yet a mare 
am ſe conſideration af the matter 
will, I think, ſhew that it cannat 
poſſibly be brought about any other 
wa 


y. 
« I prefume it will he granted, 
that the charge of a jar (in Etary: 
ing) either leaves it all at once, or 

oes out by the ſame ſmall quanti- 
ties by which it went in. To — 
poſe any intermediate manner would 
neither leſſen the difficulty, nor 
would it be conſonant to any of the 
known laus of electricity. 

« If then the whole charge leave 
the jar all at once, there muſt be a 
point of time at which the jar will 

H 3 be 
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be without any electric fluid either 
on one ſide or the other: nay more, 
ſuppoſe a large jar or battery to be 

| diftharged by means of a few inches 
of thin wire, there will then be a 
Foint of time at which the whole 
quantity of electric ſtuid, which 
conſtituted the charge, muſt be con- 
tained in a piece of wire, weighing 
only a few grains. 

&« Now, if it be conſidered, that 
time (like matter) is infinitely divi- 
ſible, may we not rather Ages. 
that the diſcharge< of a jar is nothin 
more than an inconceivably rapid 
ſucceſſion of ſuch ſmall quantities as 
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may be ſent off, without cauſn 
ſuch a deſtruction of the equilibrium 
as the laws of electricity ſeem not to 
admit ? | 

“That this ſuppcfition is not 
quite free from objeRions I readily 
admit ; but before they are per- 
mitted to overthrow it, let it be 
well conſidered, whether they are 
(upon the whole) as ſtrong as thoſe 
have ſtated againſt the oppoſite opi- 
nion, which I think may be pro- 
nounced to militate not only againſt 
what has been here mentioned as a 
fundamental law of electricity, but 
alſo againſt every known tact. 


— 
— — 
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39 AVING often heard that 
the ſtamina of the barber- 
ry, berberis communis, were en- 
ued with a conſiderable degree of 
irritability, I made the experiment 
in Chelſea Garden, May 25, 1786, 
on a buſh then in full flower. It was 
about one o'clock P. M. the day 
bright and warm, with little wind, 
6« The ſtamina of ſuch of the 
flowers as were open bent backwards 
to each petal, and ſheltered them-- 
ſelves under their concave tips. No 
ſhaking of the branch appeared to 
have any effect upon them. With 
a very ſmall bit of ſtick I gently touch- 
ed the inſide of one of the filaments, 
which inſtantly ſprung from the pe 
tal with oonſiderable foree, ſtriking 
its anthera againſt the ſtigma, I re- 
8 the experiment a great num- 
r of times; in each flower touch- 
ing one filament after another, till 


the tips of all fix were brought 


together in the centre over the 
ſtigma. 

« took home with me three 
branches laden with flowers, and 
placed them in a jar of water, and 
in the evening tried the experiment 
on ſome of theſe flowers, then ſtand- 
ing in my room, with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. 

„In order to diſcover in what 
3 part of the ſilaments this 
rritability reſided, I cut off one of 
the petals with a very fine pair of 
ſciſfars, ſb carefully as not to touch 
the ſtamen which ſtood next it; then, 
with an extremely flender piece ot 

uill, I touched the outſide of the 
lament which had been next the pe- 
tal, ſtroaking it from top to bottom ; 
but it remained perfectly immove- 
able. With the ſame inſtrument I 


then touched the back of the anthe- 
ra, then its tops, its edges, and at 
laſt its inſide; ſtill without any ef- 


fect, 


iſing ſect. But the quill being carried 
Tum from the anthera down the inſide of 
pt to the filament, is no ſooner touched 

that part than the ſtamen ſprung 
not frwards with great vigour to the 
dily the ſtigma. This was often repeat- 


ed with a blunt needle, a fine briſ- 
be Ye, a feather, and ſeveral other 
are things, which could not poſſibly in- 
fel ure the ſtructure of the part, and 
pi- always with the ſame effect. Th 
ro- « To ſome of the antheræ I ap- 
1ſt plied a = of fciffars, fo as to bend 
* a their reſpeRive filaments with ſuffi- 
ut cient force to make them touch the 
ſtigma ; but this did not produce the 
* contraction of the filament. 

he incurvation remained only fo 
long as the inſtrument was applied ; 
on its being removed, the ſtamen re- 
turned to the petal by its natural e- 
laſticity, But on the ſc iſſars being 
applied to the irritable part, the an- 
thera immediately flew to the ſtig- 
ma, and remained there. A very 
ſudden and fmart ſhock given to 
any part of a ſtamen would, howev- 
er, ſometimes have the ſame effect 
as touching the irritable part. 

« Hence it was evident that the 
motion above deſcribed was owing 
to an high degree of irritability in 
the ſide of each fila nent next the 
germen, dy which, when touched, 
it contracts, that ſide becomes ſhor- 
ter than the other, and conſequent- 
ly the filament is bent towards the 
germen. I could not diſcover any 
thing partieular in the ſtructure of 
that or any other part of the fila- 
ment. | * 4 

This irritability is perceptible 
in ſtamina of all — —— OG 
ly in thoſe which are juſt about diſ- 
charging their pollen. In ſome 
flowers which were only ſo far ex- 
panded that they would barely ad- 
mit a briſtle, and whoſe anthere 
were not near burſting, the fila- 
ments appeared almoſt as irritable as 
in flowers fully opened; and in ſeve- 
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ral old flowers, ſome of whoſe pe- 

tals with the ſtamina adhering to 

them were falling off, the remaini 

filaments, and even thoſe which 

were already fallen to the ground, 

2 full as irritable as any I 
ad examined. 

« From ſome flowers I carefully 
removed the germen, without touch 
iug the filaments, and then applied 
a briſtle to one of them, which im- 
mediately contracted, and the ſtig- 
ma being out of its way, it was bent 
quite over to the oppoſite ſide of 
the flower. ? 

«© Obſerving the ſtamina in ſome 
flowers which had been irritated re- 
turning to their original ſituations 


in the hollows of the petals, I found 


the ſame thine happened to all of 
them ſooner or later. I then touch- 
ed ſome filaments which had perfect- 
ly reſumed their former ſtations, 
and found them contract with as 
much facility as before. This was 
repeated three or four times on the 
ſame filament. I attempted to ſti- 
mulate in the midſt of their progreſs 
ſome which were returning, but 
not always with ſucceſs; a few of 
them only were lightly affected by 
the touch. un 
The purpoſe which this curious 
contrivance of nature anſwers in the 
private ceconomy of the plant, ſeems 
not hard to be diſcovered. When 
the ſtamina ſtand in their original 
polition, their antheræ are effectu- 
ally ſheltered from rain by the con- 
cavity of the petals. Thus proba- 
bly they remain till ſome inſect com- 
ing to extract honey from the baſe 
of the flower, thruſts itſelf between 
their filaments, and almoſt unavoid- 
ably touches them in the moſt writ- 
able part: thus the impregnation 
of che germen is performed ; and as 
id is chiefly in fine ſunny weather 
that inſets are on the wing, the 
pollen is alſo in ſuch weather moſt 
fit for the purpoſe of impregna- 
H + | tiog. 


cal analogy would lead; one to ex- 
pect it, in the droſera. See Dr. 
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tion. It would: be worth while to other movements, which, however 


place a branch of the barberry flow- 


er in ſuch a ſituation, as that no in- 
ſect, or other irritating cauſe, could 
have acceſs to it; to watch whether 
in that caſe the antheræ would ever 


wonderful at firſt ſight, are to be ex. 
plained merely on mechanical prin- 
ciples. The ſtamina of the parieta, 
ria, for.inſtance, are held in ſuch 2 
conſtrained curved poſition by the 


approach the ſtigma, and whether leaves of the calyx, that as ſoon 23 


the ſeeds would be prolific. 

I have been the more particular 
in theſe obſervations upon the bar- 
þerry, becauſe although ſeveral au- 


thors mention the irritability of its 


ſtamina, none, that Ican find, have 
related in what part of the ſtamina 
this property reſides, or the purpoſe 
it ſerves ; at leaſt they have not pur- 
ſued their inquiries with any great 
degree of accuracy, but ſeem moſtly 
to have copied one mother. Gme- 
lin, who Has written 2 diſſertation 
expreſsly on the irritability: of vege- 
tables, has ſcarcely any thing new on 
the ſybjet; the chief part of his 
work is a catalogue of plants which 
he found not to be irritable.  : | 
« The barberry is not the only 
plant which exhibits this phanome- 
mon. The ſtamina of cactus tuna, a 
kind of Indian fig, are likewife ve- 
ry irritable. Theſe ſtamina are loug 
and ſlender, ſtanding in great num- 
bers round the inſide of the flower. 


If a quill or feather be drawn 


through them, they begin in the 


2 two or three ſeconds to lie 


dun gently on one ſide, and in a 
ſhort time they are all recumbent at 
the bottom of the flower. The mo- 
tions in dionæa muſcipula. mimo- 


ſa ſenſitiva and pudica, are too well 
knovn to be mentioned here. A ſi- 


milar phenomenon has been obſerv- 
ed, where indeed art obvious botan- 


ithering's botanical arrangement 


of Britin plants. All theſe move- 


ments are, I think, certainly to be 
attributed to irritabĩlity. We muſt 


de careful not toconfound them with, quite devoid of irritability, They 
. . , ö . . are 
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the latter become fully expanded, o 
are by any means removed, the ſta. 
mina, being very elaſtic, fly up, and 
throw their —— about with great 
force. I have lately obſerved a fi 
milar circumſtance in the tlowers of 
medicago falcata. In this plant the 
organs of generation are held in a 
ſtraight potition by the carina of the 
flower, notwithſtanding the ſtron 


tendency of the infant 72 a 
ſume its proper falcated form. At 
length, when the germen becomes 


ſtronger, and the carina more o 


it obtains its liberty by a ff dden. 


ſpring, in conſequence of which the 
pollen is plentitully ſcattered about 
the ſtigma; : The germen may at 
pleaſure be ſet at liberty by nipping 
the flower to as gently to open the 
carina, and the ſame effect will be 
produced, - a 1 

As the foregoing” experiment: 


ſhew vegetables to poſſeſs irritability 


in common with animals, fo there 
are plants which ſeem to be endued 
with. a kind of ſpontaneous motion. 
Linnæus having obſerved. that the 
rue moves one of its ſtamina every 


day to the piſtillum, I examined the 


ruta chalepenſis, which differs very 
little from the common rue, and 
found many :of the ſtamina in the 
poſition which he deſcribes, holding 
their antheræ over the ſigma; while 


- thoſe which had rot yet come to the 
ſtigma were lying back upon the 


petals, as well as thoſe which, hav- 
ing already performed their office, 
had returned to their original ſitua 
tion. Trying with a quill to ſtimu- 
late the ſtamina, I found them all 
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u ever x ſtout; ſtrong, conic albodies, and 
be ex. not, without breaking, be forced 
prin- aut of the poſition in which they 
lrieta. happen to be. The ſame phænome- 
uch a gon has been obſerved in ſeveral. o- 
y the ther flowers; but it is no where 
on as nore ſtriking or more eaſily exa- 
d, of fined than in the rue. * 


] could wiſh to find an inſtance 


and of this ſpontaneous motion combin- 
great d with irritability in one and the 
a fi- ame plant; but, I confeſs, I do 


not know one. From ' analogy I 


S of 

tthe WW bould think it not impoſſible that 
in a the dionæa muſtipula, and perhaps 
the WW the droſerz, may have the ſame mo- 
— tion in their ſtamina as the ruta, 
A. rnaſſia, and ſaxifraga, while their 
At fa poſſeſs irritability. © But if 
nes: this be the caſe, the ſeats of theſe 
en, two properties, being ſo different 
en, and remote from each other, ſhould 
he fem to hiave as little connection as if 
ut ntwo different plants. There till 
U remdins then this difference between 
U mimals and vegetables, that al- 
ic though ſore of the latter poſſeſs ir- 
* ability, and others ſpontaneous 


motion, even in a ſuperior to 
many of the former, yet thoſe pro- 

es have hitherto in animals on- 
y been found combined in une and 
the fame part. Even ſertulariæ are 
not an exception to this obſervation. 
The greater part of their ſubſtance, 
indeed, reſembles that of plants in 
being indefinitely exten and in 
wanting irritability and ſpontaneous 
motion. But their animated flow- 
em or polypes, in which the eſſence 
of their being reſides, are endued 
with both ches properties in an high 


Know it is the opinion of 
ſome philoſophers that a certain de- 
gree of irritability muſt pervade e- 
very part of vegetables, as the = 
pulſion of their fluids cannot well be 
conceived to be accompliſhed by any 
ether means. In a converſation on 
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this ſubect with the celebrated M. 
Bonnet of Geneva, he informed me, 
that he is ſtrongly of this opinion ; 
and that he ſhould not deſpair, by 
throwing acid or other ſtimulati 

injections into the veſſels of ſome 
plants, of ſeeing with a microſcope 
at once the propulſion of the : 

and the contractions by which it is 


ormed. He urged me, with that 
amiable enthuſiaſm for which he is 
remarkable, to purſue the inquiry. 


Whether I do fo or not, I think 
idea too intereſting to be kept to my- 
ſelf, and ſhould be glad to ſee it real- 
ized by any one who has time and 
abilities for ſuch inveſtigations, who 
has accuracy and coolneſs in making 
his experiments, as well as fidelity 
and unpartiality in recording them. 

I cannot conclude this pa 
without taking notice of —— 
very curious property which veget- 
ables ſeem to 2 Sith 
animals, although certainly in a ve- 
ry - inferior degree: I mean, that 
perty, to uſe the words of Mr. 
unter, who has ſtudied this prin- 
ciple to a vaſt extent in the animal 
economy, by which their conſtitu- 
tion is capable only of a certain de- 
ree of action conſiſtently with 
health ; when that degree is exceed- 
ed, diſeaſe or death is the conſe- 
yu It is only by the help of 
this principle that I can explain why 
many plants reſiſt a great degree of 
cold for ſeveral winters before flow- 
ering ; but, after that critical event, 
they periſh at the firſt approach of 
cold, and can by no art be preſerved 
ſo as to ſurvive the winter. But 2 
more curious inſtance is that men- 
tioned by Linnæus, without an ex- 
— in his Diſſertation on the 
of Plants, of the long duration 
of the piſtilla in the female hemp, 
while unexpoſed to the male pollen; 
whereas thoſe to which the — had 


acceſs immediately faded and wi- 
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thered Way. In this caſe, I cannot ſingle ones of the ſame ſpecies, 2; is ee 
help thinking, that in thoſe piſtilla notoriouſly the caſe with poppies, Wi": * 
on which the pollen hadafted, and anenionies, &c. In ſingle poppies . 
which conſequently had performed the corolla falls off in a few hours. 
the function for which they were des but in double ones it laſts fevery 
ſigned, the vital principle was much days; and this may poflibly, com. Wiſe 
ſooner exhauſted than ia thoſe which bined with other obſervations, ei 
had known no ſuch ſtimulus. It is, to a diſcovery of the real uſe of the 
perhaps, for the fame reaſon: that corolla of plants, and the (hare ep 
double flowers,, in which, the or- has in the impregnation, © about 
gans of generation being obliterated, which there has yet been no prove. Mn. 


no. impregnation can take place: ble conjecture. foſter 
laſt much longer in perfection than „ n ä j io 
241 * ' ; ii LS cu 
— 5 — 5 — — — - — n — takes 
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The Natural HISTORY of the CUCK OO. By Mr. Eowaxo Bia. 
-  JenNER. In a Letter to Joux HunTEs, Eſq, F. R. 8. 11 
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| "Mirae From the ſame Work.) a po 


ce Hue at your requeſt, to convey to you a proper idea of it N ii 
employed ſome of my lei- by a compariſon with the notes of WW |r t! 

ſure hours in attending to the natu- any other bird; but the cry of the Mud 
ral. biſtory of the cuckoo, I beg dab-chick bears the — reſem- Miu 
leave to lay before you the reſult of blance to it. that 
may obſervations, with a hope that Unlike the generality of bird, dat 
they may tend to illuſtrate a ſubject cuckoos do not pair. When a f- Wl row 
hitherto not ſutficiently inveſtigated; male appears on the wing, ſhe is Wh eu! 
and ſhould what is here offered often attended by two or three Bl the: 
prove, in your opinion, deſerving males, who ſeem to, be earneſtly Wi the 
the attention of the Royal Society, contending for her favours. From Wl fore 
ou, will do me the honour of pre- the time of her appearance, till af. ¶ the 
ſenting it to that learned body. ter the middle, of ſummer, the neſts Wi e i 
Ihe firſt appearance of cuckoos of the birds ſelefted to receive her I eve 
in Glouceſterſhire (the part of Eng- egg, are to be found in great abun- Wl wh 
land where theſe obſervations were dance; but, like the = migrat- Wl thr 
made) is about the 15th of April. ing birds, ſhe does not begin to lay due 
The ſong of the male, which is till ſome weeks after her arrival. | 
well.kgown,: ſoon proclaims its ar- never could procure an egg till aſter ¶ fat 
xival. The ſong of the female (if the middle of May, though pro- the 
the. peculiar notes of which it is bably an early-coming cuckoo may Wi ow 
. compoſed may be ſo called) is wide- —— one ſooner. ow 


ly different, and has been ſo little at- The cuckoo makes choice af ey 
tended to, that I believe few are ac- the neſts of a great variety of ſmall! Wl ſoc 
quainted with it. I know not how birds. I have known its eggs in re; 
e iu 1221 truſte 
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ted to the care of the hedge-ſpar- 
ws, the water-wagtail, the titlark, 
oppie; Wii xellow-bammer, the green lin- 
, and the whinchat. Among 
every ct it generally ſelects the three 
timer; but ſhows a much greater 
dea purtiality to the hedge - ſparrow than 
x the e any of the reſt: therefore, for. 
ren e purpoſe of avoiding confuſion, 
about ts bird only, in the following ac- 
roba. unt, will be conſidered as the 
liter · parent of the cuckoo, — 
n iaſtances which are particularly 

p:cified. 
« The — — commonly 
— ass up ſour or five days in laying 
ter eggs. During this time (gene- 
ally atter ſhe had laid one or two) 
ub the cuckoo contrives to depoſit her 
ez among the. reſt, leaving the fu- 
+ WE ture care of it cutirely to the hedge- 
ſparrow. This intruſion often oc- 
alons ſome diſcompoſure ; for the 
od hedge - ſparrow, at intervals, 
whilſt ſhe is ſitting, not unfrequent- 
Ir throws out ſome of her own eggs, 
and fometimes injures then in fuch 
2 way, that wy become addle ; fo 
that it more frequently happens, 
that only two or three hedge-ſpar- 
row's eggs are hatched with the 
tuckoo's than otherwiſe : but whe- 
ther this be the caſe or not, ſhe ſits 
the ſame length of time as if no 
foreign egg d been mtroduced, 
the cuckoo's egg requiring no long- 
er incubation than her own. How- 
ever, I have never ſeen an inſtance 
where the hedge-ſparrow has either 
thrown out or injured the egg of the 

2 Wi cuckoo, 

[ hen the hedge-ſparrow has 
er ft her uſual time, and diſengaged 
„che young cuckoo and ſome of — 
Y By own offspring from the ſhell, her 
own young ones, and any of her 
It eggs that remained unhatched, are 
1 turned out, the young cuckoo 


maining poſſeſſor of the neſt, aud 


and ſole object of her future care. 
The young birds are not previouſly 
killed, nor are the eggs demoliſhed ; 
but all are left to periſh together, 
either entangled about the bufh 


which contains the neſt, or lying on 


the ground under it. 

The early fate of the young 
hedge-ſparrows is a circumſtance 
that has been noticed by others, 
but attributed to wrong cauſes. A 
variety of conje&tires have been 
formed upon it. Some have ſup- 
poſed the parent cuckoo the author 
of their deſtruction ; while others, 
as erroneouſly, have pronounced 
them ſmothered by the diſpropor- 
tionatc ſize of their fellow-neſtling. 
Now the, cuckoo's egg being not 
much larger than the hedge-fpar- 
row's (as I ſhall more fully point 
out hereafter) it neceſſarily follows, 
that at firſt there can be no great dif- 
ference in the ſize of the birds juſt 
burſt from the ſhell. Of the fallacy 
of the former aſſertion alſo I was ſome 
years ago convinced, by having 
found that many cuckoo's eggs were 
hatched in the neſts of other birds 
after the old cuckoo had diſappear- 
ed ; and by ſeeing the ſame fate 
then attend the neſtling ſparrows as 
during the appearance of the — 
cuckoo in this country. But, be 
fore I proceed to the facts relating 
to the death of the young ſparrows, 
it will be proper to lay before you 
ſome examples of the incubation o 
the egg, and the rearing of the 

oung Tuckoo ; ſince even the well 
— fact, that this buſineſs is in- 
truſted to the care of other birds, has 
been controverted by an author who 
has lately written on the ſubject; 
and ſince, as it is a fact ſo much out 
of the ordinary courſe of nature, it 
may ſtill probably be diſbelieved by 

8. 
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EXAMPLE I. 


The titlark is frequently ſe- 
lected by the cuckoo to take charge 
its young one; but as it is a bird 
leſs familiar than many that I have 
mentioned, its neſt is not ſo often 
diſcovered. I have, nevertheleſs, 
had ſeveral cuckoo's eggs brought 
to me that were found in titlarksꝰ 
nefts ; and had one opportunity of 
ſeeing the young cuckoo in the neſt 
of this bird. I ſaw the old birds 
feed it repeatedly ; and, to ſatisfy 
myſelf that they were really tit- 
larks, ſhot .them both, and found 
them to be ſo. 


EXAMPLE 11. 

A cuckoo laid her egg iu a unter- 
wagtail's neſt, in the thatch of an 
old cottage. The wagtail fat her 
uſual time, and then hatched all the 
eggs but one ; which, with all the 
young ones, except the cuckoo, was 
turned out of the neſt. The youn 
birds, conliſting of five, were a, 
upon a rafter that projected from 
under the thatch, and with them 
was the egg, not in the leaſt in- 
zured. On examining the egg, I 
found the young W it contain- 
. rfect, and juſt in ſuch a 

te as birds are when ready to be 
diſengaged from the ſhell. The 
euckoo was reared by the wagtail 
til it was nearly capable of flying, 
when it was killed by an accident, 
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EXAWPLE III. 


A hedge-ſparrow built her neſt 
In a hawthorn-bufh, .in a timber- 
yard: after ſhe had laid two eggs, 
2 cuckoo dropped in a third. The 
ſparrow continued laving, as if no- 
thing had happened, till the laid five, 
Her uſual number, and then fat. 

June 20, 1786. On inſpect- 
ing the neit, I found, that the bird 
had hatched this nioruing, and that 


— 
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every thing but the young cucke 
was thrown out. Under the 
I 'found one of the young hedgt 
ſparrows dead, and one e t 
de of the neſt n t 
coarſe woody materials that form 
its outſide covering. On exami: 
ing the egg, I found one end of t. 
ſhell a little cracked, and could ſ 
that the ſparrow it contained u 
vet alive, It was then reſtored ti 
the neſt, but in a few minutes ug 
thrown out, The egg being agait 
ſuſpended by the outiede of the neſt 
was ſaved a ſecond time from brea! 
ing. To ſee what would happen 
if the cuckoo was removed, I ton 
out the cuckoo, and placed the egg 
containing the hedge-ſparrow in th 
neſt in its ſtead. The old birds 
during this time, flew about th 
ſpot, ſhewing ſigns of great anxie 
ty; but when I withdrew, they 
quickly came to the neſt again. On 
looking into it a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, I found the young one 
completely hatched, warm, and live- 
ly. The hedge-ſparrows were fut- 
ſered to remain undiſturbed with 
their new charge for three hours, 
(during which tune they paid every 
attention to it) when the cuckoo 
was again put info the neſt. The 
old ſparrows had been fo much diſ. 
turbed by theſe intruſions, that for 
ſome time they ſhewed an unvil- 
lingneſs to come to it: however, at 
length they came, and on examin- 
ing the nel again in a few minutes, 
I found the young ſparrow was tum- 
bled out. It was a ſecond time re- 
ſtored, but again experienced the 
ſame fate. | | 
« From theſe experiments, and 
ſuppoling, from the feeble appear- 
ance of the young cuckoo juſt diſ- 
engaged from the ſhell, that it wa 
utterly incapable of diſplacing ei 
ther the egg ar the young f —_—_ 
was 


e induced to believe, that the 
4 ſparrows were the only agents 
14 ſeeming unnatural buſineſs; 
wt 1 afterwards clearly perceived 
be cauſe of this ſtrange 2 
a by diſcovering the tus cuc- 
ko in the act of diſplacing its 


| c 1 coaeſtlings, as the followin 

en will tally evince. © 
N 0 „June 18, 1787, 1 examined 
red te veſt of a heage-fparrow, which 
s n contained a cuckoo's and three 
apai kedge-ſparrow's eggs. On inſpect- 


ne the day following, I found 

te bird had hatched, but that the 
ppen xt now contained only a young 

i ackoo and one young hedge-ſpar- 
wr. The neſt was placed ſo near 
te extremity of a hedge, that I 
wld diſtinctly fee what was going 


= forward in it : and, to my aſtoniſh- 
1xis WY nent, faw the young cuckoo, though 
they © newly hatched, in the act of 


turning out -the young hedge-ſpar- 


row, 
The mode of accompliſhing 

this was very curious. The little 
mimal, with the aſſiſtance of its 
rump and wings, contrived to get 
the bird upon its back, and making 
1 lodgement for the burden by ele- 
ting its elbows, clambered back- 
ward with it up to the fide of the 
neſt till it reached the top, where 
reſting for a moment, it threw off 
ts load with a jerk, and quite 
diſengaged it from the neſt. It re- 
mained in this ſituation a fhort 
time, feeling about with the extre- 
mities of its wings, as if to be con- 
vinced whether the buſineſs was pro- 
ic Wl perry executed, and then dropped 
to the neſt again. With theſe 
(che extremities of its wings) I have 
._ WH often ſeen it examine, as it were, 
4 an egg and neſtling before it _ 
ts operations; the nice ſenfibi- 


ly which theſe parts appeared to 
poſſeſs, ſeemed, ſufficiently to com- 
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penſate the want of ſight, which as 
yet it was deſtitute of. I afterwards 
= in an egg, and this, by a ſimi- 
ar proceſs, was conveyed to the 
edge of the neſt, and thrown out. 
Theſe experiments I have fince re- 
peated ſeveral times in different 
neſts, and have always found the 
oung cuckoo diſpoſed to act in the 
fume manner. In climbing up the 
neſt. it ſometimes drops its burden, 
and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; 
but, after a little reſpite, the work 
is reſumed, and on almoſt in- 
ceſſantly till it is effected. It is 
wonderful to ſee the extraordinary 
exertions of the young cuckoo, 
when it is two or three days old, if 
a bird be put into the neſt with it 
that is too wel for it to lift out. 
In this ſtate it ſeems ever reſtlefs 
and uneaſy. But this diſpoſition 
for turning out its compamons be- 
gins to decline from the time it is 
two or three till it is about twelvr 
days old, when, as far as I have 
hitherto feen, it ceaſes. Indeed, 
the diſpoſition fof throwing out 
the egg, appears to ceaſe a few 
days 7 for 1 have frequently 
ſeen the young cuckoo, aſter it had 
been hatched nine or ten days, re- 
move a neſtling that had been placed 
in the neſt with it, when it ſuffered 
an egg, put there at the ſame time, 
to remain unmoleſted. The ſingu- 
larity of its ſhape, is well adapted 


to theſe purpoſes; for, different 


from other newly-hatched birds, its 


back from the ſcapulæ downwards 


is very broad, with a conſiderable 
depreſſion in the middle. This de- 
preflion ſeems formed by nature for 
the defign of giving a more ſecure 
lodgement to the egg of the hedge- 
ſparrow, or its young one, when 

e young cuckoo is employed in 
— either of them from the 
neſt, When it is about twelve pry 
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old, this cavity is quite filled up, and bling, in ſome meaſure, the ges 
then the back aſſumes the ſhape of the yellow-hammer. 
— birds in general, The circumſtance of the yon 
Having found that the old cuckoo's being deſtined by naty 
hedge-ſparrow commonly throws out to throw out the young hedge. he 
ſome of her own eggs after her neſt rows, ſeems to account for the 
has received the cuckoo's, and not rent-cuckoo's dropping her egg | 
knowing how ſhe might treat her the neſts of birds fo ſmall 
young ones, if the young cuckoo thoſe I have particulariſed. If f 
was deprived of the power of diſpoſ- were to do this in the neſt of a bj 
ſeſſing them of the neſt, I made the which produced a large egg, an 
following experiment. , conſequently a large neſtling, th 
* July 9. A young cuckoo, that young cuckoo would probably fn 
had been hatched by a hedge-ſpar- an in urmountable difficulty in ſole 
row, about four hours, — ly poſſeſſing the neſt, as its exer 
in the neſt in ſuch a manner, that tions would be unequal to the labou 
it could not poſſibly turn out the of turning out the young birds. Be 
young — 9 which were ſides, though many of the large 
atched at the ſame time, though it birds might have fed the neſtlin 
was almoſt inceſſantly making at- cuckoo very properly, had it be 
tempts to effect it. The conſe- committed to their charge, yet they 
quence was, the old birds fed the could not have ſuffered their ow 
whole alike, and appeared in every young to have been ſacrificed, fo 
reſpect to pay the ſame attention to the accommodation of the cuckoo, 
their own young as to the young in ſuch great number as the ſmall: 
cuckoo, until the 13th, when the ones, which are ſo much more 
neſt was unfortunately plundered. abundant ; for, though it would be 
« The ſmallneſs of the cuckoo's a vain attempt to calculate the 
egg, in proportion to the ſize of numbers of neſtlings deſtroyed by 
_ the bird, is a circumſtance that hi- means of the cuckoo, yet the {lizht- Nute 
therto, I believe, has eſcaped the eſt obſervation would be futticient WW fpe 
notice of the ornithologiſt. So great to convince us that they muſt bell © « 
is the diſproportion, that it is in very large. | 
eneral ſmaller than that of the Here it may be remarked, that 
houſe-ſparrow ; whereas the differ- though nature permits the young 
ence in the ſize of the bird is nearly cuckoo to make this great walite, Wi be 
as five to one. I have uſed the term vet the animals thus deſtroyed are thi 
in general, becauſe eggs produced not. thrown away or rendered ul 
at different times by the ſame bird, leſs. At the ſeafon when this hap- 
vary very much in ſize. 1 have pens, great numbers of tender qua- 
found a cuckoo's egg ſo light that it drupeds and __ are ſzeking 
weighed only forty-three grains, and viſion; and it they find the cal- 
one ſo heavy that it weighed fifty-five low neſtlings which have fallen vi. 
grains. The colour of the cuckoo's tims to the young cuckoo, they are 
egg is extremely variable. Some, furniſhed with food well adapted to 
both in ground and penciling, very their _—_ ſtate. | 
much reſemble the houſe-ſparrow's}; - It appears a little extraordins- 
*fome are indiſtinctly covered with ry, that two cuckoo's eygs ſhould 
bran- coloured ſpots ; and others are ever be depoſited in the fame neſt, 
marked with lines of black, reſein- as the young one produced from 
olle 
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e epor c of them muſt inevitably periſh ; 
4 | have known two inſtances ot 
e yon this kind, one of which I ſhall re- 


ge- pa „june 17, 1787. Two cuckooos 
the ud a hedge-ſparrow were hatched 
zo Wi he fame neſt this morning; one 
nall tedge-ſparrow's egg remained un- 


wiched, In a few hours after, a 
fa bin conteſt began between the cuckoos 
g, a fr the poſſeſſion of the neſt, which 
g, hill autinued undetermined till the next 
Iv fin ernoon; when one of them, which 
n ſole vs fomewhat ſuperior in ſize, turn- 
ed out the other, together with the 
abou dung hedge-ſparrow and the un- 
ö. Be hatched egg. This conteſt was very 
large rmarkable. The combarants al- 
| ernately appeared to have the ad- 
rantage, as each carried the other 
they feveral times nearly to the top of 

the neſt, and then ſunk down again, 
, foil oppreſſed by the weight of its bur- 
den; till at length, after various 
alle efforts, the ſtrongeſt prevailed, and 
note was afterwards brought up by the 
d be hedge-ſparrows. 

« I come now, fir, to conſider 
the principal matter that has agi- 
tated the mind of the naturaliſt re- 
ſpecting the cuckoo; „why, like 
other birds, it ſhould not build 
« 2 neſt, incubate its eggs, and rear 
its own young?“ 

There is certainly no reaſon to 
te, de afligned from the formation of 
ue this bird, why, in common with 
- WF others, it ſhould not perform all 
p- theſe ſeveral othces ; for it is in eve- 
9 reſpect perfectly formed for col- 
„ WH itting materials and building a 
1 neſt, Neither its external ſhape 
. nor internal ſtructure prevent it 
from incubation; nor is it by any 
0 means incapacitated from bringing 
to its young. it would be 

needleſs to enumerate the various 

] opinions of authors on this ſubject 
| from Ariſtotle to the preſent time. 
| Thoſe of the ancients appear to be 
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either viſionary, or erroneous ; and 
the attempts of the moderns towards 
its inveſtigation, have been confined 
within very narrow limits ; for they 
have gone but very little farther in 
their reſearches than to examine 
the xonſtitution and ſtructure of the 
bird, and having found it eſſed 
of a capacious ſtomach with a thin 
external covering, concluded, that 
the preſſure upon this part, in a 
ſitting 1 prevented incuba- 
tion. They have not conſidered, 
that many of the birds which incu- 
bate, have ſtomachs analogous to 
thoſe of the cuckoo's : the ſtomach 


of the owl, for example, is - 
tionably capacious, — is * 
thinly covered with external inte- 
guments. Nor have they conſi- 
dered, that the ſtomachs of neſt- 
lings are always much diſtended 
with ſood; and that this very part, 
during the whole time of their con- 
finement to the neſt, ſupports, in a» 
great degree, the- weight of the: 
whole body ; whereas, in a fittin 
bird, it is not nearly ſo much - 
ed upon; for the breaſt in that caſe 
fills up chiefly the cavity of the neſt, 
for which purpoſe, from its natural 
_— it is admirably well fit- 
tec. | 
« Theſe obſervations, I preſume, 
may be ſufficient to ſhew, that the 
cuckoo is not rendered incapable of 
fitting through a peculiarity either 
in the ſit uation or formation of the 
ſtomach ; yet, as a proof ſtill more 
deciſive, I ſhall lay before you the 
following fact. . 

« In the ſummer of the 
1786, I ſaw, in the neſt of a hedge- 
ſparrow, a cuckoo, which, from its 

and plumage, appeared to be 
nearly a fortnight old. On lifting 
it up in the neſt, I obſerved two 
hedge-ſparrow's eggs under it. At 
firſt I ſuppoſed them part- of the 
number which had been fat hy 


. 
| 
| 
[ 
f 
: 
: 
: 
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dy the hedge-ſparrow with the cuc- 
koo's egg, and that they had be- 
come addie, as birds frequently ſuf- 
fer ſuch eggs to remain in their 
neſts with their young; but on 
| breaking one of them, I found it 
to contain a living fœtus; ſo that 
of courſe theſe eggs muſt have been 
laid ſeveral days after the cuckoo 
was hatched, as the latter now com- 
tely filled up the neſt, and was 
this peculiar incident, perform- 
ing the part of a ſitting bird. 
« Having under my inſpection, 
in another hedge-ſparrow's neſt, a 
young cuckoo, about the ſame ſize 
as the former, I procured two wag- 
tail's eggs which had been ſat upon 
a few days, and had them immedi- 
ately conveyed to the ſpot, and 
placed under the cuckoo, On the 
ninth day after the eggs had been 
in-thisfituation, the perſon appoint- 
ed to ſuperintend the neſt (as it was 
Jome diſtance from the place of my 
reſtdence) came to inform me, that 
the wagtails were hatched. On 
going to the place and examining 
the neſt, I found nothing in it but 
the cuckoo and the ſhells of the 
wagtail's eggs. The fact, therefore, 
of tlie birds being hatched I do nat 
give you as coming immediatel 
under my own eye; but the teſti- 
mony of the perſon appointed to 
watch the neſt, was corroborated by 
that of another witneſs. 
« To what cauſe then may we 
attribute the ſingularities of the cuc- 
. koo? May they not be owing to 
the following circumſtances ? The 
ſhort reſidence the bird is allowed 
to make in the country whete it is 
deſtined ts propagate its ſpecies, 
and the call that nature has upon 
it during that ſhort reſidence, to 
produce a numerous progeny. The 
cuckoo's firſt appearance here is a- 


bout the middle of April, common- 
; * | 
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ly on the 19th. Its egy is not ready 
for incubation till ſome weeks after 
its arrival, ſeldom before the mid. 
dle of May. A fortnight is taken 
up by the fitting bird in hatchine 
the egg. The young bird gene- 
— continues three weeks in the 
neſt before it flies, and the foſter. 
parents feed it more that five werks 
after this period; fo that, if a cur. 
koo ſhould be ready with an egg 
much ſooner than the time pointed 
out, not a ſingle neſtling, even of 
one of the earlieſt, would be fit to 
provide for itſelf before its partut 
would be inſtinctively directed to 
ſeek a new reſidence, and be thus 
compelled to abandon its young one; 
for old cuckoos take their final leave u 


of this country the firſt week in 


a 

July. i 
Had nature allowed the cuckoo x01 
to have ſtaid here as long as ſome por 
other migrating birds, which pro- ger 
duce a ſingle ſet of young ones (as lia 
the ſwift or nightingale, * exam- a. 
ple), and had allowed her to have Mute 
reared as large a number as any ns, 
bird is capable of bringing up at Wan 


one time, theſe might not have e 
been ſufficient to have anſwered her 5 


rpoſe ; but by ſending the cuc- _ 
oo from one neſt to another, ſhe is * 
reduced to the ſame ſtate as the birk Mat 
whoſe neſt we daily rob of an egg, uſu: 
in which caſe the ſtimulus for incu- Mus 
bation is ſuſpended. Of this we 1 
have a familiar example in the in 
common domeſtic fowl. That the de 
cuckoo actually lays a great number WW hi 
of eggs, diſle&tion ſeems to prove r 
very deciſively. Upon a compariſor ll ter 
I had an opportunity of making be- WW hy 
tween the ovarium, or racemus vi- one 
tellorum, of a female curkoo, kill- r0 


ed juſt as ſhe begun to lay, and of 2 4 


pullet killed in the ſame ſtate, no m2 
eſſential difference appeared. The prc 
uterus of each contained an egg the 

pere tel 


t ready 


5 after 


e mid. cluſter of ef ually 
taken — from a — + * 
itching , to the: greateſt the yolk ac- 
Senc- eres before it is received into the 


duct. The appearance of one 


foſter. WK. 1 e ah 
-i on the third of July was very 
weeks eat. Tir this. 1 could diaet 
a cur. re a great number of the mem- 
n egg ernes which had diſcharged. yolks 
nted ino the oviduct; and one of them 
=.6 as if it had parted with a 
at % ek the preceding day. The ova- 
ria num ſtill exhibited a cluſter of en- 
7 0 | 


- but the moſt forward 
3 ſcarcely larger than a 
one; ¶ aſtard-ſeed. 


leave 6 I would not be underſtood, fir, | 


k in ., advance that every egg which 
fwells in the ovarium, at the ap- 

koo wach or commencement of t 

one Mpopegsting ſeaſon, is brought to 


pro. erection; but it a early 
a a bird. in ebakence' to the 


am itates of her own will, or to ſome 
ave aden cauſe in the animal ccono- 
am r, can either retard or bring for- 
* eu her eggs. Beſides the exam- 
* s of the common fowl above al- 
uded to, many others occur, 
uv deſtroy the neſt of a blackbird, 
en robin, or almoſt any ſmall bird, 
id WW the ſprine, when ſhe had laid her 
uul number of eggs, it is well 
on to every one, who has paid 
uy attention to- enquiries of this 
lind, in how. ſhort a ſpace of time 
he will produce a freſh ſet. Now, 
tad the bird been ſuffered to have 
poceeded without interruption” in 
ter natural courſe, the eggs would 
tue been hatched, and the youn 
mes brought to à ſtate capable 
roviding for themſelves, before 
would have been induced to 
mike atiother neſt, and excited to 


produce another ſet of eggs from 

be ovafium. If the bird bad been 

&{troped at the time ſhe was fitting 
1788, p 0 
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Ay formed, and ready for ex - on her firſt laying of eggs, diſſec · 
on; and the ovarium exhibited 


tion would have ſhewa the ovarium 
containing a great number in an 
enlarged ſtate, and advancing in 
the uſual progreſhve order, Hence it 
lainly appears, that birds can keep 
ack-or bring forward (under certain 
limitations) their eggs, at any time 
during the ſeaſon appointed for them 
to lay ; but the cuckoo, not being 
ſubject to the common interru 
tions, goes on laying from the time 
ſhe begins, till the eve of her de- 
parture from this country: for al- 
though old cuckoos in general take 


their leave the firſt week in July, | 


(and I never could fee one after 

th day of that month), yet I have 
— an inſtance of an 25. be- 
ing hatched in the neſt of a hedge- 
ſparrow fo late as the th. 
a farther proof of their continuing 
to lay till the time of their leavi 
us, may, I think, be fairly ded 


from the appearances on diſſection af 


of the female cuckoo above men- 


' tioned, killed on the 3d of July, 


% Among the many iarities 
of the young cuckoo, there is one 
that ſhews itſelf very early. Long 


If before it leaves the neſt, it frequent- 


ly, when irritated, aſſumes the man- 
ner of a bird of 2 looks fero- 
cious, throws itſelf back, and pecks 
at any thing preſented to it with 


great vehemence, often at the ſame . 


time making achuckling noiſe like a 


young hawk. Sometimes, when 
diſt in a ſmaller degree, it 


makes a kind of hiſſing noiſe, ac- 
companied with a heaving motion 
of the whole body. The growth of 
— young cuckoo is uncommonly ra- 

id. | | | 
Pa Twny is plaintiye, like that 
of the hedge-ſparrow ; but the ſound 


_ . 


is not acquired from the foſter- 
rent, 2s it "is the ſame whether 
it be rrared by the hedge-ſpatrow, * 


CAP FEY 


l 
: 


FEM | 


It never acquires the adult 
note during its ſtay in this coun- 
rv. | 
„The ſtomachs of young cuc- 
koos contain à great variety of food. 
On diſſecting one that was brought 
up by wagtails, and fed by them at 
the time it was ſhot (though it was 
nearly of the ſize and fullneſs of 
plumage of the parent - ird), I found 
in its ſtomach the following ſub- 
ſtances: 

„ Flies and beetles of various 
Kinds. | 

„ Small fnails, with their ſhells 
unbroken. 

„ Grathoppers. 

* Caterpillars. 
Part of a horſe · bean. 

« A vegetable ſubſtance, refem- 
bling bits of tough graſs, rolled into 
2 ball. | 
% The feeds of a vegetable that 
Teſembled thoſe of the gouſe-graſs. 

* « Tn the ſtomach ot one fed by 
kedge-ſparrows, the contents were 
almoft entirely vegetable; ſuch as 
wheat, ſmall vetches, &c. But this 
was the only inſtance of the kind 1 
| had ever ſcen, as thefe birds, in 
-penetal, feed the young cuckoo with 
*Farcely any thing but animal food. 
-However, it ferved to clear up a 
point which before bad fomewhat 
puzzled me; for having found the 
<cuckoo's egg in the neſt af a green 


Ainnet, which begins very early to 


feed its young with vegetable food, 
T was apprehenſive,” til} I faw. this 
fact, that this bird would have been 
an unfit foſter- parent for the young 
cuckoo. | 
- + & The —_— I — feeds 
it principally with graſshoppe:s. 
K waited Fſtance, 
'fo often met with in the ſtomachs 
-of y6ung cuckoos, is a ball of hair, 
curbufly wound up. I have found 
it of various ſizes, from that of a 
to that of a ſmall nutmeg. It 
_ *Jeetns to be comipoſed chiet y of 


— 
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horſe-hairs, and from the refs 
blance it bears to the inſide cove 


ing of the neſt, I conceive the bir a 
fwallows it while a neſtling. Ie. 
the ſtomachs of old cuckoos I hay — 
often ſeen maſſes of hair; b - 
thete had evidently once formed — 


part of the hairy caterpillar, whic 
the cuckoo often takes tor its food. « 

There ſeems to be no preti | 
time fixed for the departure « 


young cuckoos. I believe they of 
off in ſucceſſion, probably as foo Wop 
as they are capable of taking ca: 
of themfelves ; for although the 
ſtay here till they become neat [Ex 


equal, in ſize and growth of pli A 
mage, to the old cuckoo, yet in thi R 
very ſtate the foſtering care of tl; 
hedge-ſparrow ts not withdrawn fro: 
them. I have frequently ſeen th 
young cuckoo of fuch a fize, th: 


the hedge-fparrow has perched 0 
its back, or kalf-expanded wing, i ix! 
order to gain ſufficient elevation t chm 


put the food into its mouth. 
this advanced ſtage, I believe tha 
young cuckoos re ſome foot 
for themſelves ; like the young roc 
for inſtance, which in part feeds it 
ſeif, and is partly fed by the ol 


ones till the approach of the pain ene: 
mg ſeaſon. if they did not ok vitr 
in ſucceſtion, it is probable we thoulgi_ xi 
fee them in large numbers by th tem 
middle of Auguſt; for as they a tity 
to be found in great plenty, whealW vitr 
in a neſtling ſtate, they muſt no is tt 
appear very numerous, ſince all rati 
them muft have quitted the nc and 


before this time. But this is n to 


the cafe; for they are not mor the 
numerous at any ſeaſon than th inc 

rent birds are in the months o met 

ay and June. qui 

« The ſame inſtinctive impuli gre 
which directs the cuckoo to depol'i qui 
Her eggs in the neſts of other bird by 
-direfts her young one to throw ou mo 
the eggs and young af the owneg gi: 
of the neſt, The e of nature 
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refer dould be incomplete without it ; for 
cover ; would be extremely dithcult, if 
e bir impoſlible, for the little birds, 
3 M aned to find ſuccour for the 
I hay u koo, to find it alſo for their 
bu en young ones, after a certain 
med recicd ; nor would there be room 
_ pc the whole to inhabit the neſt. 

ood, „Thus, fir, I have, with much 


pleaſure, complied with your re- 
queſt; and here lay before you ſuch 
obſervations as I have hitherto been 
capable of making on the natural 
hiſtory ot the cuckoo ; and ſhould 
they throw ſome light on a ſubject 
that has long lain in ebſcurity, I 
ſhall not think my time has been ill 
employed.“ 


6— 


Rateliffe Infirmary at Oxford.] 


* ROM the obvious applica- 
F tion of artificial frigorific 
nixtures to uſeful purpoſes, in hot 
chmates eſpecially, where the in- 
habitants 4 by the ſenſe 
of feeling winter from ſummer, it 
nay not be amiſs to hint at the 
eaſieſt and moſt ceconomical method 
of uſing them. For moſt inten- 
oF tions, perhaps, the following cheap 
dir enes may be ſufficient: of — 
oi nitriolic acid, diluted with an equa 
ule xeight of water, and cooled to the 
the temperature of the air, any quan- 
ar tity; add to this an equal weight of 
bei vitriolated natron in powder: this 
1099 15 the proportion when the tempe- 
nature ſet out with is + 50, and 
cn and will fink the thermometer 
nol to 5%; if higher, the quantity of 
o' the ſalt muft be proportionably 
e increaſed. The obvious and beſt 
method of finding the neceſſary 
quantity of any ſalt, to produce the 
IF greateſt effect, by ſolution in any li- 
"i quid, at any given temperature, is 
GY by adding it gradually until the ther- 
VY mnometer ceaſes to ſink, ſtirring the 
2ixture all the while, 
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[Extrafted from the Account of ExytximexTs on the Production of 
AxTIFICIAL Corp, by Mr. RIcHAXD Walker, Apothecary to the 


[From the ſame Work.] 


« If amore intenſe cold berequired, 
double aqua fortis, as it is called, may 
be uſed ; vitriolated natron, in pow- 
der, added to this, produces very 
nearly as much cold as when added to 
the diluted nitrous acid : it requires 
a rather larger quantity of the falt 
at the temperature of + oe, about 
three parts of the ſalt to two 
of the acid: it will fink the ther- 
mometer from this temperature 


nearly to o, and the conſequence of 


more ſalt being required is, its re- 
taining the cold rather longer. This 
mixture has one great recommenda- 
tion, a ſaving ot time and trouble. 
A little water in a phial, immerſed 
in a ſmall tea-cup of this mixture, 
will be ſoon frozen in ſummer; 
and if the ſalt be added, in cryſtals 
unpounded, to double aqua fortis, 
ever-at a warm temperature, the 
cold produced will be ſufficient to 
freeze water or creams : but if di- 
luted with one-fifth its weight af 


water, and cooled, it is about equal 


to the diluted nitrous acid above 

mentioned, and the ſame 

propoxtion of 1 ä 
5 * 
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of vitriolated natron and diluted 
nitrous acid funk the thermometer 
from + 709 (temperature of air and 
ingredients) fo + 10. 

« The cold in any of theſe mix- 
tures may be kept up a long time, 
by occaſional additions of the ingre- 
dients in the proportions mentioned. 
A chemiſt would make the ſame ma- 
terials ſerve his purpoſe repeatedly. 

« Equal parts of muriated am- 
monia and nitrated kali in powder, 
make a cheap and convenient com- 

ſition for producing cold by ſo- 

tion in water: it will, by the 
following management, freeze wa- 
ter or creams at Midſummer. 
« Tune 12, 1787, a very hot day, 
I poured four ounces, wine meaſure, 
— at the temperature 
of 50 (it is well known that water 
at ſprings retains 2 the ſame 
teinperature winter and ſummer, viz. 
about 509, to which temperature the 
water may be reduced during the 
warmeſt. weather, by pumping off 
ſome firſt) upon three ounces, avoir- 
dupois — wh of the above powder 
(previouſly cooled by inunerſing the 
veſſel containing it in other water at 
co), and after ſtirring the mixture, 
its temperature was 14®; ſome water 
contained in a ſmall phial, immerſed 
in this mixture, was conſequent]! 
ſoon frozen. This ſolution was af. 
terwards evaporated to dryncis, in 
an earthen veſſel, reduced to pow- 
der, and added to the ſame quanti- 
ty of water, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances as before, when it again 
ſunk the thermometer to 149. Since 
that time I have repeatedly uſed a 
compoſition of this kind for the 
purpoſe of producing cold, without 
obſerving ary diminution in its ef- 
fect after many eyaporations. The 
'cold may be acohomically kept up 
and regulated any length of time, by 
'occaſianally pouring off the clear ſa- 
wurated liquor, and adding freſh'wa- 

er, obſerving to ſupply it conſtant- 


ly with as much of the pow 
it will diſſolve. 1 
„The degree of cold at which 
water begins to freeze, has been 
obſerved to vary much ; but that 
it might be cooked twenty - two 
degrees below its freezing point, 
was perfectly unknown to me unti} 
lately. I filled the bulb of two 
thermometers, one with the pureſt 
rain-water I cout procure, the other 
with pump-water ; the water was 
then made to boil in each, until one- 
third only remained : theſe were 
kept in a frigorific mixture, at the 
temperature of + 109, for a much 
longer time than I thonght ne- 
ceflary to cool. the water to the 
ſame temperature ; and by repeated 
trials J found it was neceſſary to 
lower the temperature of the mix- 


ture to near + 5®, to make the 


water in either of them freeze, 
Theſe were likewiſe ſuſpended out 
af doors, cloſ= to a thermometer, 
during the late froſt, and the water 
never obſerved frozen, On March 
the 22d, at fix in the morning, the 
water in each remained unfrozen, 
though the tubes were gently 
ſhaken, the thermometer ſtanding at 
that time at 237. There appeared to 
be little difference with reſpect to 
the degret of cold neceſſary to freeze 
the water, whether the tube of the 
thermometers were open or Cloſed 
in vacuo (which was very nearly 
effected by ſuffering the water to 
boil up to the orifice of the tube, 
and then ſuddenly ſcaling it), or not, 
but unboiled water in the ſame fitu- 
ation froze, in a higher tempera- 
ture. 
« It is commonly ſuppoſed, 1 
believe, that gentle agitation of any 
kind will diſpoſe water (cooled be- 
low its freezing point) to become 
ice ; but I have repeatedly cooled 
rain-water and pump-water, boiled 
a long time, and unbdviled, in open 
veſſels, to 30% or lower; and have 
con · 


der N aſtantly fucceeded, after trying 
ber kinds of agitation in vain, by 

which WW firing, or rather ſcraping gently, 
been ¶ the bottom and ſides of the veſſel con- 
that mining the water to be frozen, when 
- two nter ſome ſhort time ſmall filaments 


int, t ice appeared, and by continuing 
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this motion about every part of the 
veſſel beneath the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, about two-thirds of the water. 
commonly froze. A ſlendet, /point- 
ed glaſs rod I uſed for this pur 

pole,” N 


* 


"% 


* * 


— 


TH E following method of 
* — koumiſs, is that 
which I adopted in my own practice 
Ar. with ſucceſs. It is common amon 

the Baſchkir Tartars, who inhabit 
8 that part of the government of Oren- 
hs bourg which lies between the rivers 

Kama and Volga, It was commu- 
* nicated to me by a Ruſhan nobleman, 

in whoſe caſe I was conſulted, and 
who was the firſt who made uſe of 
it by my advice, He went into that 
country on purpoſe to drink it; and, 
x he reſided for ſome time there, he 
could not be miſtaken with reſpect 
to the 1 , 

« Take of freſh mares milk, of 
one day, any quantity; add to it a 
ſixth part of water, and pour the 
mixture into a wooden veſſel ; uſe 
then, as a ferment; an eighth part of 
the ſoureſt cows milk that can be 
got ; but, at any future — — 
2 ſmall portion of old koumiſs will 
detter anſwer the purpoſe of ſouring; 
cover the veſſel with a thick cloth 
| and ſet it in a place of moderate 
warmth ; leave it at reſt twenty-four 
hours, at the end of which time, 
the milk will have become ſour, and 
a thick ſubſtance will be gathered on 
the top ; then, with a Rick, made 
at the lower end in the manner of 


3 nN & 8 8 
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the WY [Extradted from the Txansacrioxs of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.] 
a churn-ſtaff, beat it, till the thick | 


ſubſtance above mentioned be blend- 
ed intimately with 'the ſubjacent 


fluid; in this ſituat ion, leave it again 


at reſt for twenty-four hours more; 
after which, pour it into a higher 
and narrower veſſel, reſembling a 
churn, where the agitation muſt be 
repeated, as before, till the liquor 
appear to be perfectly homogeneous; 
and, in this ſtate, it is called kou- 
miſs; of which the taſte ought to be 
a pleaſant mixture of ſweet and ſour. 
Agitation muſt be employed every 
time before it be uſed, | 

« To this detail of the proceſs, 
he ſubjoined, that, in order to obtain 
milk in ſufficient quantity, the Tar- 
tars have a cuſtom of ſeparating the 
foal from the mare during the day, 
and allowing it to ſuck during the 
night. And, when the milk is to 
be taken from the mare, which is 

nerally about five times a-day, 
they always produce the foal, on 
the ſuppoſition, that ſhe yields her 
= more copionfly when it is pre» 

t. ; 


14 To the above method of mak - 


ing koumiſs, which I have tranſ- 


lated as literally as poſſible from the 
original Ruſſian 2 ſl 


m on, I will add — — 
y poſſeſh "73 , 


&H — cy — 
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ticulars, taken from other commu- 
nications with which I was favour- 
ed by Tartars themſelves. For 
though I think no addition neceſſa- 
ry to render it either more ſimple or 
more intelligible, yet I think it my 
duty to with-hold nothing which 
may, in any wiſe, throw light on ſo 
eſſential a part of my ſubje&. _..__ 
„% According to the account of a 
Tartar, who lived to the ſouth-eaſt 
bf Otenbourg, the proportion of 
milk and ſouring ought to be the 
ſame as above; only, to prevent 
Fhanging the veſſel, the milk may 
put at once into a pretty high and 
arrow veſſel ; and, in order to ac- 
celerate the fermentation, ſome 
rarm milk may be added to it, and, 
neceſſary, more ſouring. 
From 241 N wham I met 
with at the, fair of Macarieff upon 
the Volga, and, front whom 1 
chaſed one of the leathern b 
2 are uſed e for 
the pre parations and carriage of their 
Koumits, 1 learnęsl at the pro- 
1 may be much ſhortened by heat- 
g the milk before the ſouring be 
added to it, and as ſoon. as the parts 
begin to feparate, and a thick ſub- 
ſtance to riſe to the top, i hy agitating 
it every hour, or oftner, In this 
way, he made ſome in my preſence 
Ju.theſpace of ——— Ilean- 
ed alſo, that it was common, among 
ſome Tartars, to prepare it in one 
day during ſummer, and that with 
only two or three agitations ; but 
that in winter, hen, from a defi- 
cieney of mares. milk, they are ob- 
lized to add a. great proportion of 
that af cows, more agitation and 
more time are neceſſary. And though 
it is 22 uſed within a = 
— ; / er t preparation, * 
hen well ſecured in cloſe une. 
Ae ina co pie, that i may 
Bs, ; 


preſerved for three months, or 
r. 11 
7 


trary, is no ſooner foured than a ſe· 


is ſuſpended in the whey. When 


even mote, without any injury te 
its qualities. 

He faid farther, that the id 
fermentation might be produced þ 
ſour milk, as above, by a ſour paſte 
of - rye-flour, by the rennet of 2 
lamb's ſtomach, or, what, is more 
common, by a portion of old kou- 


miſs; and at, in ſome places, they 


ſaved much time, by adding the ner to! 
milk to a quantity of that already pot 
fermented, * on being mixed with wi 
which, it very ſoon undergoes thei cl 
vinous change. It was according to vic 
the firſt proceſs; however, that all Wi bo 
the koumiſs which I have employed 1. 
in medicine was prepared. 

„ From all theſe accounts, it ap. ed 
pears, that three things are eſſential i «1 
to the vinous fermentation of milk, Wl p0 
Theſe are heat, ſouring, and agita- WW je: 
tion. Heat is neceſſary to every ipe- in 
cies of fermentation, and fouring is WH & 


rhaps not 4eſs ſo, though not is 
Þ fible a degree as in the preſent ly 
caſc : but the chief art of ferment- 
ing milk conſiſts in agitation, Thi: la 
laſt circumſtance has wholly eſcaped WI d 
the attention of chemiſts, not with. I 
ſtanding it appears to be conſonar: 
with, the; operations of nature 1s 
other ſpecies of fermentation. In 
fermenting vegetable juices and in- 
fuſions, nature has no need of the 
afliſtance of art; the luteſtine mo- 
tion which accompanies the fermen- 
tation is ſuthcient to produce the de. 

ee of agitation which ſeems necel- 
fary to keep the parts of the fluid in 
mutual contact, or to fit them to! 
mutual action. Milk, on the con- 


ration of its parts takes place ; the 
— riſes to the tap, while the 
cheeſe either falls to the bottom, or 


theſe are brought, however, 
into cloſe contact with one another, 


2 .. —»iꝙôqũvvln %] ⁰0 = FF FT 
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per intervals, a vinous liquor is 
xoduced z of the medical virtues of 
vhich I ſhall now treat. 

« From the time I had heard of 
toumifs, I had conceived an opi- 
non of its importance in the cure of 
qrtain diſeaſes. I judged, that a 
preparation of milk, which could 
aut be curdled by the juices of the 
tomach, while, at the ſame time, it 

ſd all its nutritive qualities, 
wh the ſuperaddition of a ferment- 
el ſpirit, might be of eſſential ſer- 
ice in all thoſe diſorders where the 
body is defective either in nouriſh- 
nent or ſtrengyqh.;; . | 

+ The caſe of the above mention- 
ed nobleman, who communicated to 
ne the firſt proceſs, gave me an op- 

unity of trying how far my con- 
ectures were well tounded. | He was 
n that ſtate which. ſeemed to me 
ſtrongly to indicate the uſe af ſuch.a 
me licine as koumiſs. I according 
ly adviſed him to it. — 

At twenty - ſx years of age, he 
laboured under a complication of 
chronic complaints. . A confirmed 
lues venerea, -injudiciouſly treated, 
with three, ſucceſſixę e by 
mercury, added to had management 
of himſelf r. theſe, had given 
riſe to his diſeaſe, His body was 

much emaciated; his face was of. a 
livid yellow colous ;. his: eyes were 
ſuuk, and ropnd, his eye · lids was a 
dark ſhade; be felt a fevere pain in 
his bręaſt, and that was accompgui+ 
ed with a. conſiderable cough and 
mucous expechoration; his appetite 
and digeſtion were greatly impaired; 
he had frequent tremblings and faint- 
he. he tn an to feel the ſymp 
toms 'of heckic Lever. In a word, 
lis whole appearance was conſu 

tive, and he was ſo weak that he re- 
quired aſſiſtance tg: get into the car- 
rage in which he Vs to be copvey- 
ed 4uto Tartary. ; 35 9 ; 
* 231-994 t 


. * 
* 2 Oo 


„After drinking koumiſs fs 
weeks only, he returned perfectly 
free from all the above ſymptoms. 
and was become fo plump and freſh- 
coloured, that, at fürſt ught, it way 
with ditticulty his friends could rey 
cogniſe him. As he did :10t come im- 
mediately to Niſchne Novogorod: 
where I then was, he wrote me alet- 
ter, the ſubſtance of which, as far as 
it is related to this ſubject, I hub 
give here. 2 | | 
After telling me the-ſudden and 
remarkable change the koumiſs had 
produced, during the firſt few days 
that he ceaſed to bę diſturbed in hia 
ſleep + that his nervous and dyſpep- 
tic ſymptoms left him, that he falt 
as if his veſſels had been diſtended 
with a freſh cooling liquor; that he 
became cheerful; that it ſerved him 
both for food aud drink; that 
though he uſed. to the quantity ai 
2 —— and a half, and ſometimeg 
even more, in the twenty-foun 
hours, yet he always drank it with 
pleaſure, and without intoxication: 
that his body, Ani uſt, was res 
gularly open,; but that his urine 
Was — — that he wag 
uſually excited to make water every: 


hour: he proceeded to. expreſs him: | 


ſelf in the follawing ſtrong terms, 
which, ferves $0 ſhew-hgw much he 
had profited by it. ob 

4+ I am, diſpoſed to conſider koy» 
« miſs, (ſays he) with all deference 
to you, as an univerſal medicine, 
« which will cure every diſeaſe, if 
«. yau do not chuſe toexcept fever; 
for I am per ſuaded, that the moik 
+ Kilful phybcian, with All, the 
drugs of the ſhop, could not have 
* reſtored. mg to the hoalth, I ne 


— 


bs enj — * 2 2 
„be next eaſe in which it wat 
e, though net ſo delpgraty 


— ffcient prof 
97 engihening 


he former, . gave futfi 
us aytrifiye; and fo 
rr del A.: 
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qualities. A lady, who had been 
witneſs to its uncommon efficacy in 
the noblemanꝰs caſe above mention- 
ed, was encouraged to try it in her 
own. It was not convenient for hor 
to go herſelf ;o Tartary, 2nd there- 
fore ſhe had it ſent to her, well ſe- 
eured in caſks, durir-z the autumn. 


She had been long ſubject to a 


train of nervous diforders. B 
theſe, ſhe was much — 
and reduced to a ſtate of extreme 
weakneſs and irritability. She uſed 
it for about a month, at the end of 
which time, the functions of her 
nervous ſyſtem were re ſtored, and, 
with health and vigour, ſhe acquir- 
ed a plumpneſs and freſh complexi- 


The following year, I reſolved 
to try it at Niſchne-Novogorod un- 
der my own eye. As mares milk 
could not be obtained in ſufficient 

tity in town, it was made at 

ſeat of a nobleman not far di- 
ſtant, from which it was occaſion=1- 
ly tranſported. The ſeafon was far 
—_— n — a caſe 
was ented, in which its efficacy 
might be tried. At laſt, about the 
middle of Auguſt 1582, I was con- 
falted 
nephew. He had all the ſymptoms 
f incipient phthiſis; pain of breaſt, 
dry cough, occafional hæmoptyſis, 
and great emaciation ; he was not, 
however, become hectic. His two 
elder brothe s had died of true pul- 
monary conſumptions. He had tak- 
en much- medicine, in a different 
pug the * and — 4 ob- 
a ict anti iſtic re- 
imen; Mos though an Fas con- 
tuted the greateſt part of his diet, 
=_ there were no ſigns of recovery. 

e drank koumiſs for about two 
months only, and that-in rather an 
unfayourable feafon ; but the con- 
ſequence Was, that- all the above 
fyraptoms diſappeared, and his fleſh 


by the General Governor's - 


and ſtrength returned; nor was 
there any reaſon to apprehend a re. 
lapſe, at the time I left that coun- 
try. 

« About the fame time I 2dviſed 
its uſe to another young nobleman, 
who had laboured under an abſceſs 
in the left fide, about the region of 
the twelfth rib. As he had then re- 
ſided in a remote part of the country, 
— attention hed been paid to it; on 
the contrary, by improper applica- 
tions, the 6475 of he he a de- 
come hard. He had loſt his fleſh and 
ſtrength; he had occafional faintings; 
and there were all the appearances 
of incipient hectie. By the uſe of 
koumiſs for about fix weeks, pro- 
per chirurgical dreſſings being at 
the ſame time applied, his health 
was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. 

2 There were ſome other caſcs in 
which I employed it with equa) 
fucceſs; but of which, as being lf 
important, I omit the detail. 

All thoſe who drank it agreed 
in ſaying, that, during its uſe, they 
had little appetite for food ; that 
they drank it in very large quanti- 
ties not only without difguft, but 
with pleaſure ; that it rendered their 
veinsturgid, without producing lan- 

or ; that, on the contrary, they 

Mn —_— — — 
degree of ſprightli vivacity ; 
that even in caſes of ſome exceſs, it 
was not followed by indigeſtion, 
head-ach, or any of the iy mptoms 
which uſually attend rhe abuſe of 
other fermented li To this 
may be added, that the Baſchkir 
Tartars, who, towards the end of 
winter, are much ' emaciated, ro 
ſooner return in ſummer to the uſe 
of koumiſs, than they become 

ſtrong and fat. 5 
« From all theſe eirrumſtances, 
Ittrink myſelf entitled to infer, that 
this wine of mares milk may be ap- 
pllied to many of the purpoſes ex 
m ” 
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or was icine. From the "wild acid 
d a re. nich it contains, may it not be con- 
| COUN- kdered as a cooling antiſeptic ? from 
n vinous ſpirit, may it not become 


1Aviſed n uſeful ſtimulant, cordial, and 
— mic? and, from its oily and muci- 
abſceſs zINOUS „ may it not prove a 
ion of j arty pom of — ? 
en re- f chronie diſeaſes, as is generally 
untry, lowed, depend on a debility of the 
it: on bas; and if they are difficult” of 
plicz exe, becaufe the organs, which onght 


ſupply the body with nouriſhment 


ind ſfrength, do not only themſelves 
ing; Wl pirtake of the general weakneſs, 
ances mt are torr often, by the indigeſt- 
iſe of ible nature of the food with. which 
pro- they are overcharged, ſtil] more de- 


blitated;” may not a ſubſtance of 
aly digeſtion, which at once 
* frengthens the ſtomach and nou- 
in es the body, berome a powerful 
qua] _ in all ſuch caſes ? . 
And if acute diſeaſes, eſpecial- 
ly of the febrile kind, are frequently 
reed tended with ſymptoms of weakneſs 
hey md putridiry; may it not be found, 
hat from its antiſeptic and tonic powers, 
ti to be an uſeful corrector of the one, 
dut and reſtorative from the other ? 
err a _ not the ſudden change it 
produced, in the firſt caſe, in the 
ty ſtate of the patient's feelings, and 
on eſpecially of his ſleep, point it out 
Y 5 3 of uſe in all caſes of exceſſive ir- 
ritability ? | 5 
May not the effect it had in 
reſtoring his ſtomach to its functions, 
recommend it in dyſpepſia? And 
may not the vigour and plumpneſs 
which enſued from its · uſe, indicate 
1 — even of contirmed atro- 
y . : n f * 
Have we not reaſon to believe, 
that it may be uſed to advantage in 
the cure of nervous diſorders in ge- 
| deral, from the manner in which it 
| ated in the ſecond cafe ? and in 
i aps even in the 


the incipient, 
W Raps of phthifis, from 


the rapid and effectual change it oc- 
caſioned in the pulmonary ſymp- 
toms of the third? 
« And may not its efficacy-in the 
fourth caſe, encourage us to employ: | 
it in all cafes of ſuppuration or ul-. 
cer, in which the body is threaten- 
ed with hectic fever ? 108 7 1 
«© Whether all theſe queſtions can 
be anſwered in the affirmative, muſt 
be determined by future experience; 
and, if they ſhould, perhaps the 
ſcarcity of mares milk in this coun- 
try would greatly citcumſcribe its 


utility. 

* Henee enquiries will naturally be 
made, whether dther ſpecies of milk 
admit of a fimilar vinous termenta- 
tion, and what proport in of ſpirit 
they contain. As theſe have never 
been the object, however, of my 
attention, I will here give the ſub- 
ſtance of what I have been able to 
learn from others reſpectiug that 
which is the moſt common, the 
milk of cows. 

« Dr. Pallas, in the work above 
quoted, ſays, that cows milk is alſo 
ſuſceptible of the vinous fermenta- 
tion, and that the Tartars prepare a 
wine from it in winter, when mares 
milk fails them; that the wine pre- 
pared from cows milk, they call 
airen ; but that they always prefer 
koutniſs when it can be got, as It is 
more agreeable, and contains a 


pou quantity of ſpirit; that 
on 


miſs on diſtillation yields of a 


weak ſpirit one third, but that ai- 
ren yields only two ninth parts of 
its whole quantity ; which ſpirit they 
call Atika. 7 PINES. 2 
« This account is confirmed by 
Oferetſkowſky, a Ruſſian; who ac- 
companied Lepechin, and other aca» 
demicians, in their travels through 
Siberia and Tartary. He publiſh- 
ed lately a diſſertation on the ardent 
fpirit to be obtained from cows 
milk, 
« From 


— ia 
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From his experiments, it 
pears, that cew's milk may be fer- 
mented with, or even without, ſour- 
ing, provided ſufficient. time and 

tation be employed ; that no ſpi- 
rit could be produted from any one 
of. its conſtituent parts taken ſepa- 
rately, nor from any two of them, 
unleſs in az much as they were mix- 
ed. with ſome part of the third ; 
that the milk, with all its parts in 
their natural proportion, was the 
moſt producti vx of it; that the cloſer 
it was kept, ar, which is the ſame 
thing, the more difficultly the fixed 
air is allowed to * during the 
fermentation, | (care being taken, 
however, that we do not endanger 
the burſting of the veſſel), the more 
ſpirit is obtained. He alſo informs 
us, that it had a ſourer ſmell before 
than after agitation ; that the quan- 
tity of ſpirn was increaſed, by. al- 
lowing the fermented liquor tp re- 


Curious Account of a BER EATER, 
ap poſe for ſome time before diftiliz. 


tion; that from fix pints of milk, 
fermented, in a cloſe veſſel, and thy 
ſet to repoſe, he obtained three 
ounces. of ardent ſpirit, of. Which 
one was conſumed in burning; but 
that from the ſame quantity of. the 
ſame, milk,. fermented in an open 
veſſel, he could ſcarcely obtain one 
unde, „„ | 

Theſe particulars of the fer. 
mentation of mares, and cows 
milk, are an intereſting addition to 
the facts concerning, termentation 
in general; a ſubject: ſo very ob- 
ſaure and imperfectly unde ſtood, 
that I ſhall nat hazard any remzrks 
on it. My pris ipal intention 
was, to point aut to phyficianz 
what appears to me a powerful 
means which. may be employed by 
them on many. oc in the cure 
ae n 
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« E had in this village more 
than twenty years ago, an 

idiot-boy, whom I well rememb 
who, from a child, ſhewed a ſtrong 
nſity to bees; they wert his 
his amuſement, his ſole ob- 
— And as people of this caſt 
ve ſeldom more than one point 
in view, fo this lad exerted all his 
few faculties on this one purſuit. In 
the winter he doſed away his time, 
within his father's — & 8 the 
fire ſide, in a kind of torpid ſtate, 
ſeldom departing from the chimney- 
corner; but iu the ſummer he was 
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all alert, and in (queſt of his game 
in the fields, and on ſunny banks, 
Honey - becs, humble - bees, and 
waſps, were his prey wherever he 
ſound them: he had no apprehen- 
fions from their ſtings, but would 
ſeize them vadis mani and at 
once diſarm them of their weapons, 
=_ — their bodies for the ſake 

their honey-bags. Sometimes 
he would fill — between his 
ſhirt and his ſkin with a number of 
theſe captives; and ſor;etimes would 
confine them in bottles. He was 8 
very merops apiaſter, or ke * 
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Singular Incident of a LEVERET nurtured by 4 CAT. [139] 


Jiſtin. nd very injurious to men that kept 
milk, bers; for he would ſlide into their 
d uf be- gardens, and, — down be- 
three fore their ſtools, would rap with 

Which WW tis finger on the hives, and ſo take 
'; bur the bees as they came out. He has 
of. the deen known to overturn hives for 
open WW the fake of honey, of which he 
n one vs Ray fond. Where me- 
theglin was making, he would lin- 

ger round the tubs and veſſels, beg- 
zig a draught of what he called 
bee-wine, As he ran about, he 
uſed to make a humming noiſe with 
his lips, reſembling the buzzing of 
bees. This lad was lean and fal- 
low, and of a cadaverous complexi- 
on; and, except in his favourite 


zſyit, in which he was wonderful - 
y adtoit, diſcovered no manner of 
underſtanding. Had his capacity 
been better, and directed to the ame 
object, he had perhaps abated much 
of our wonder at the feats of a 
more modern exhibiter of bees 
and we may juſtly ſay of him now, 


56 ow en ew es we we os — Thom, 
* Had thy preſiding tar propitious ſhone, 
1 Should'ſt Wildman de 


«© When a tall youth, he was 
removed from hence to a diftant 
village, where he died, as I under- 
ſtand, before, he arrived at man- 
hood.” | 


* 
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* E have remarked in a for- 

mer letter how much in- 
congruous animals, in a lonely ſtate, 
may be attached to each other from 
2 ſpirit of ſociality; in this it may 


1e not be amiſs to recount a different 
of motive which has been known to 
d create as ſtrange a fondneſs. 

e « My friend had a little helpleſs 


. leveret brought to him, which the 
a ſervants fed with milk in a ſpoon, 
and about the ſame time his cat 
N kittened, and the young were diſ- 
patched and buried. The hare was 
; loon loſt, and ſuppoſed to be gone 
the way of moſt fondlings, to be 
killed by ſome dog or cat, How- 
ever, in about a fortnight, as the 
maſter was ſitting in his garden in 
the duſk of the evening, he op- 


Singular Incident of a LEVERET nurtured by a CAT. 
[From the ſame Werk.] 


«K  — — — admorunt ubera tipres."* 


ſerved his cat, with tail ere, trow- 
ting towards him, and calling with 
little ſhort inward notes of compla- 
cency, ſuch as they uſe towards their 
kittens, and ſomething gamboling 
after, which proved tobe the leveret 
that the cat had ſupported with her 
milk, and continued to ſupport 
with t affeion. 

„Thus was a graminivorous ant 
mal nurtured by a carnivorous and 
predaceous one ! 

« Why ſo cruel and ſangui 
a beaſt as a cat, of the ferocious ge · 
nus of feles, the murium leo, as 
Linnaeus calls it, ſhould be affected 
with any tenderneſs towards an ani 
mal which is its natural prey, is not 
ſo eaſy to determine. 


This ſtrange affection probably 
wa 
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was occaſioned by that deſiderium 
thoſe tender maternal feelings, which 
the loſs of her kittens had awaken- 
ed in her breaſt; and by the com- 

cency and eaſe 'ſhe derived to 

rſelf from the ring her teats 
to be drawn, which were too much 
diftended with milk, till, from ha- 
bit, ſhe became as much delighted 
with this foundling as if it had been 
her real offspring. 


« This incident is no bad ſolu. 


tion of that ſtrange circumſtance, 
which grave hiſtorians as well as 
the poets aſſert, of expoſed children 
being ſometimes nurtured by female 
wild beaſts that probably had loſt 
their young. For it is not one whit 
more marvellous that Romulus and 
Remus, in their infant ſtate, ſhould 
be nurſed by a ſhe wolf, than that 
a poor little fucking leveret ſhould 
be foſtered and charted by a bloody 
grimalkin. | 


— —— —  yiridi ſœtam Mavortis in antre 
« Procubuiſſe lupam: geminos huic ubera cireum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
* Impavidos; illam tereti cervice reflexam 
« Mulcere alteruos, et corpora fingere lingua.” 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Compariſon of the Maritime Commerce of CASTILE and ARAGON, 
with that of ENGLAND in the Thirteenth Century, 


[from the Supplement to the Second Volume of D1t.Lox's Hiſtory of 
the Reign of PETER THE CRUEL.] 


* FYONSIDERING the preced- 

ing work as not merely con- 
fned to trace the cataſtrophe of the 
unfortunate Peter, king of Caſtile 
nd Leon; but moreover intended 
to exemplify the manners of the 
ie; I have already, as a further 
illuſtration of the times, annexed a 
tanſient view of the arts and ma- 
nufactures, as well as the ſtite of 
commerce in the Mediterranean, 
with reſpect to tlie two 1 
of Caſtile and Aragon. To this 
ſtatement it ſeems a natural pro- 
greſſion to offer a few words con- 
cerning the ſettlement and mer- 
cantile tranſactions of the Spaniards 
in England, with which I ſhall cloſe 
myobſervations on that period of hif- 
tory, I am indebted for theſe de- 
tails to that enlightened academi- 
can Don Antonio de Campmani, 
whoſe Memoirs on the Commerce 
of Barcelona, I have already had 
occaſion to mention with great ſa- 
tixfaftion, V ithout 2 
rally what he has ſaid on this head, 
the reader will conſider the ſubject 
matter of this information as a- 
riing from that learned and well- 
informed writer, whom 1 have not 


followed literally, nor merely as a 
tranſlator ; while I readily acknow- 
ledge the extent of the obligation, 
of which I claim no other merit 
than transferring its ſubſtance into 
our language. 

« The mercantile ſpirit, he aſ- 
ſerts, which animated the different 
ſtates of the Mediterranean to make 
long voyges, and frequent the ports 
of England and Flanders, was con- 
ſpicuous in the thirteenth century, 
and no where with more activity 
than among the Spaniards. With 


reſpect to England, moſt of the 


trade was carried on there by foreign- 
ers; ſuch as the Lombards, the 
Hans Towns, and the Catalonians, 
who enriched themſelves by the ac- 
tivity of their commerce, being the 
carriers of their products and ſuper- 
fluitics, and taking home returns in 
their own veſſels. | 
« The firſt treaty of commerce 
of the Engliſh, according to their 
own hiſtorians, was about the year 
1217, with m_— king of Nor- 
way; but the Engliſh did not ven- 
ture to trade there with their o 
ſhips till the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Nor was their flag 
85 known 
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known in the Mediterranean till the 
end of the enſuing century; though 
according to Anderſon, in his Hiſ- 


tory of Commerce, they had Jatel 
become acquainted, and were ad- 
mitted into the ports of Caſtile and 
Portugal. However it is evident, 
that the firſt ſettled trade of Eng- 
land in the Levant is not of a higher 
date than the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century. In the year 1511, 
and the following, and in 1524, a 
fleet of merchant ſhips, from Lon- 
don, Southampton, and Briſtol, 
failed fur Sicily, Candia, Cyprus, 
Scio, Tripoli, and Baruth, and o- 
pened a trade for their cloth, cot- 
ton ſtuffs, and other wares ; bring- 
ing back in return Greek wines, 
camblets, ſilks, oil, cotton, and car- 
ts. But the dire trade to Con- 
tinople, and other ports of Tur- 
key, was not known to them be- 
fore the year 1594, nor to the Dutch 
till 1642, at which riod the States 
General of the United Provinces 
made their firſt treaty of commerce 
with the Grand Signior. 

„How different is the preſent 
Muation of England! Prior to the 
reign of Edward III. all their raw 
wool, (ſuch ſmall quantities excepted 
as were worked up for abſolute uſe 
at home), was ſold to the Flemings 
and Lombards, who were the car- 
riers, and diſperſed it over Europe. 
Notwithſtanding the pains taken by 
Edward III. to increaſe his manu- 
factures at home, by inviting weav- 
ers from Flanders to ſettle in his 
dominions, ſtill a long time paſſed 
before the Engliſh ſent their own 
manufactures to foreign markets; 
ſo that the exportation of wool re- 
mained # confiderable branch of 
their commerce : and, according to 
the repreſentations of Hume, the 
manufactures of England in 1327, 
were in a very backward and unim- 
proved ſtate, and in no degree eum · 


parable with the ingenuity and in- 
duſtry of the Flemings. 
The bad policy of England 2 
that time, will evince the flow pro. 
reſs of their manufactures, Dur. 
ing the whole courſe of the four: 
teenth century, they had no other 
exports than raw woo}, leather, but- 
ter, tin, and lead, and a few other 
raw materials; wool being the chid 
export, of which, one year with 
another, there were ſent abroad 2. 
bout thirty thouſand ſacks, which, 
at five pounds ſterling each, amount. 
ed to one hundred and fifty thou. 
ſand of that currency; which would 
be, according to the preſent value 
of money, four hundred and fitty 
thouſand pounds. Beſide theſe con- 
ſiderations, many others militated 
againſt the increaſe of their com- 
merce. Edward, it is true, had 
encouraged foreign workmen, and 
prohibited the wear of other arti- 
cles but ſuch as were made in lu. 
dominions ; yet the parliament pro- 
hibited the exportation of their own 
manufactures; which, beſide being 
a check upon their foreign trade, 
implied a groſs contradiction, fine 
they ſtill permitted the exportation 
of wool. Another act was made in 
1377, equally repugnant to na- 
tional induſtry ; that was, the pro- 
hibiting the exportation of iron, 
66 120 that time their meaſures 
ſeemed fatal to commerce, and in- 
auſpicious to every branch of its 
ogreſs. In 1264, 7 eldeft 
— of the earl of Leiceſter, who 
had uſurped the crown, made a mo- 
nopoly of all the wools of England, 
the only valuable article that » 4 
rted any trade againſt her nvas. 
n the other hand, the inhabitants 
of the cinque ports abandoned them 
ſelves during thoſe troubles to the 
moſt flagrant acts of piracy : they 


plundered and burnt the ſhips of all 
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ad.murdered their crews; fo that 
weir coaſts were deſerted, and no 
(ers would venture to enter their 
ports! This made the price of fo- 
rien articles riſe. to an immoderate 
eight ; and the Engliſh being ig- 
zorauit of the art of dying, were 
hliged to wear their cloth in its 
int rude ſtate; at fo low a pitch 
ws induſtry and ingenuity at that 
tine amongſt them. x 

« To theſe impediments may be 
aided, the tyranny of the feudal 
ws, the inteſtine diviſions in the 
kingdom, the irruption. of the 
Danes, and other northern pirates ; 
all which tended to cover the iſland 
rith a veil of barbariſm and igno- 
raxce. The continuation of their 
broils after the Norman conqueſt, 
their wars in France in ſupport of 
their poſſeſſions, and claims on the 
remainder, were invincible obſtacles 
o a regular ſyſtem of commerce, 
no leſs than the diviſions of the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
which deluged the kingdom in blood 
till the end of the fifteenth century; 
ſo that the Engliſh nation were the 
laſt to acquire a proper ſyſtem of 
national commerce, and avail them- 
lelves - of the advantages ariſing 
from 1nduſtry and their inſular ſitu- 
Aion. . 
« The navigation from the Me- 
diterranean to England, which firſt 
begau about 'the end of the thir- 
teenth ceatury, muſt have been ex- 
tremely hazardous, as well from the 
length of the voyage, as from the 
entrance of the Channel at the time 
when navigation was ſo imperfect ; 
exclufve of the depravity of the 
Engliſh, who wanted to trade to 
foreign ports, but would not ſuffer 
foreigners to come peatably to 
theirs, The annals of the four - 
ternth century, abound with re- 
cords and letters of the kings of 


gland to the ſovercigus of Cai- 


tile, France, Portugal, Aragon, and 
Majorca, and to the republics of Ve- 
nice and Genoa, giving fatisf; 
anſwers to the complaints of thoſe 
pom for the repeated inſults offered 
y Engliſh ſhips to the veſſels of thoſe 
ſtates that frequented their — or 
wen to thoſe of Flanders. Amongſt 
many others which we could offer, 
we ſhall only produce the following. 
©« In 1333, Edward III. wrote to 
Alonſo IV. king of Aragon, who 
had given letters of reprifak to his 
ſubjects, to indemnify them for the 
damages they had ſutfered in the 
Channel by Engliſh veſſels, which 
tad plundered. them of their et- 
fects, that he could not be ans 
{werable for the unwarrantable acts 
of independent pirates. 

« In 1336 the Genoeſe petition- 
ed for the reſtitution of a valuable 
cogg, loaded with rich merchan- 
dize from the Eaſt, of the value of 


fourteen thouſand four hundred 


marks ſterling, which had been 
plundered in the Channel by the 
commander of an Englith ſquadron, 
contrary to the ſate-conduct granted 
to the republic. 

« As a further proof of the con- 
ſequence of the trade carried on 
by the Catalans in the Mediterra- 
nean, their records prove, that even 
iu 1331, the port at Barcelona could 
fit out veſſels of three decks, with 
oo men on board, and various 
caſtles on their decks, The origi- 
nal contract for ſuch a veſſel, is ſal 
extant in their archives, in which 
the articles of agreement are ſtated 
between the magiſtrates of Barcelo- 
na on the one part, and three mer- 
chants on the other; in which the 
latter let out to hire a large cogg 
fitted out as a privateer, to crui 
agaivſt the Genoeſe, and to carry 
five hundred men. Among other 
ſtores, ſhe had three thouſand ons, 
hundred and fixty-iix new arrows, 

| forty 
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forty large ſpears, three hundred 
and fifty-{even middle-fized ſpears, 
fixteen pikes for boarding the ene- 
my, three hundred croſs-· bous, fixty- 
eight paveys, forty-nine new hel- 
mets and fifty-ſeven old ones, forty- 
two cuiraſſes, forty-thre e gorgets, 
ſeventeen cheſts of bows and ar- 
rows, fourteen anchors, fix pair of 
colours, fifty-three oars, with an 
Infinite number of warlike ſtores, 
to the amount of ſeven thouſand 
five hundred and twenty articles. 
In 1352 the ſame king Edward 
was obliged to give ſatiafaction to 
the ſenate of Piſs, for one of their 
ſhips taken by a pirate on the coat 
ef Sandwich. Rymer furniſhes in 
every page a variety of inſtances of 
funilar conduct on the part of a na- 
tion, which, though at that time 
ferocious and inhoſpitable, has ſince, 
not only humanized itſelf in a 
fuperior degree, but given laws to 
the arts, and to political refinement, 
as well as to patriotiſm, and intro- 
duced wiſdom and philoſophy into 
their ſenate. P 
© The Spaniards were not behind 
hand in availing themſelves of the 
ignorance and rudeneſs of the Eng- 
liſh. They had even formed eſta- 
bliſhments in England fo early as 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century ; 
for when the famous aſſembly of 
arbitrators was couvened in Lon- 
don in 1 303, as mentioned in Coke's 
Inſtitutes, (Inſtitute iv. p. 42.) 
to decide on the differences between 
king Edward and Philip the Fair of 
France, reſpecting the dom inion of 
the Channel, we find, among the 
different arbitrators then fettled in 
England, who were added to the 
biſhops, lords, and others appoint- 
ed for the purpoſe, the Spaniſh 
merchants were equally nominated, 
Before this period we find, under 
Edward IL that the Spaniards are 
particulariy taken notice of in the 
Wan : 


charter granted by that 
mentioned by Rymer, tom. 11. 
iii. p. 18. for — of differ- 
ent nations to trade in his domi- 
nions ; though this licence was ouly 
allowed to them as wholeſale traders, 
and not to open ſhops, ſpiccs and 
grocery excepted, which they might 
deal in by retail. It does not ap- 

ar that the Spaniards thus ſettled 
in England, had conſuls for the 
protection of their trade, but that 
all differences ariſing in the fais 
and markets, were ſettled by a jury 
compoſed of a certain number of 
foreigners and natives, who judged 
of the ſame according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the land, the parti- 
cular documents of which are ſpeci- 
fied in the Fœdera. 

« From heuce we may draw 2 
fair concluſion of the ſhare of the 
fpice trade, which the Spaniards 
carried on in England at that time, 
in competition with the Venetians 
and Genoeſe, which will ſhew the 
activity of their merchants, and how 
well adapted the mercantile ſpirit 
was to their character, induſtrious 
habits; and purſuits. 

It is — that the Floren- 
tines were the firſt bankers and ne- 


* 


— who got poſſeſſion of all 


oney tranſactions; but returns in 
thoſe days were generally made by 
barter, and foreigners carried off 
the raw materials of the country, 
which the inexperience of the Eng · 
liſh prevented them from working 
up into* manufactures in their own 


_— | 

„Wool being the principal ſta- 
ple of the kingdom from the thir- 
teenth century, the Engliſh were 
ſo little verſed in the principles of 
commerce, th:t the fairs for the 


ſale of this article were held out of 


their own country, and kept in the 
city of Antwerp in Brabant, which 
was the gi . warehouſe and — 


wit where the Engliſh factors 
mnſatted their buſineſs. It was 
Kerwa ds removed to St. Omer's, 
from whence they uſed to reſort to 
de famous fairs at Lifle in Flan- 
rs; and finally, in 1348, under 
tward III. who was not much 
ziſer than his predeceffor, the ge- 
ral ſtaple was removed to Calais, 
mere the Engliſh: diſpoſed of their 
cool, hides, tin, leather, and ſuch 
ww manufactured goods as they 
tere able to execute; the makers 
wt even underſtanding the policy 
A fixing the ſtaple at home, and 
waving every advantage from the 
flax of foreigners, and compett- 
don among themſelves, to the ge- 
zeral advantage and benefit of tlie 
iwzdom. 

« In the fiſteenth century the 
merchams of Aragon purſued their 
rade with! England with no lefs 
vigour than heretofore. In the firſt 
place, Henry V. ordered letters pa- 
tent to be made out in 1418, in fa- 
wur of the fubjefts of the crown 
of Aragon who ſhould come into 
s ports with their veſſels and mer- 
chandize, allowing them fafe-cori- 
tuct, and every kind of protection 
and comfort, Thelr commerce 
ith England muſt have been con- 
iderable, and their purchaſes of 
wool very great, as they were at 
that time experienced minufac- 
'urers, and dexterous in making ſu- 
perfine cloth; more particularly 
the citizens of Barcelona ; of whom 
4 record is ſtill extant of 1446, 
Kherein the magiſtrates of that city 
ent inſtructions to their agent in 
London to purchaſe four hundred 
quintals of the fineſt wool, in which 
the prices and qualities are particu- 
larly adverted to, with dre lions to 
buy the ſame ten per cent. cheaper 
Yan the former year ; and that, to 
prevent d. ception, the wool was to 
emain on account of the ſeller, 
1788. 
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from the time of ſhipping till it 
was unloaded in Barcelona. 

% In confirmation of the al-ove 
fact, the municipal archives of Bar- 
ce lona, are poſſeſſed of a record, re- 
lating to the return of a galleaſs from 
London to Barcelona, laden with two 
hundred and fifty ſacks of wool, which 
were diſtributed to different manu- 
facturers, to be made up into cloth, 
and ſent back to England for ſale. 

Among the ſubſidies granted 
by parliament to Henry VI. in 115, 
there was a tax of fixteen ſſtillings 
on every fhreigtier ſettled in Eng- 
land, and fix thillings upon travel- 
lers, who went into different paits 
of the country. The Catalonians 
ſtill purſued their mercantile ſyſtem 
there; but they probably dwindled 
towards the cloſe of that century, 
when the Engliſh began to att: mpt 
a navigation in the Mediterranean 
with their own veſſels. By a treaty 
agreed on between Henry VII. and 
the republic of Florence in 1400, it 
was ſtipulated, that none but Eng- 
liſh ſubjects ſoudd hHenceforward 
import wools in thefr own bottoms 
into the territories of the republic; 
and that the ſtapte ſhoukd be held 
in the port of Pifa ; in conſequence 
of whicli, it was ſettled that no fo- 
reigner ſhould export wool from 
England, except the Venetians ; to 
whom this favour was granted, as 
may be ſeen in Rymer, to ſerve 
them in part return of their an- 
nual fleets ; and therefore they were 
allowed to carry away fix hundred 
ſacks only as a fopply tor their own 
manufactures. 

« From that period the Engliſh 
ſhipping began to extend itſelf, and 
their merchants explored ſeas and 
harbours where hitherto their flag 
had not been known; yet in Henry 
VIII.'s time, their direct commetce 
northward did not extend itſelf fur- 
ther than the coaſts of Flanders 
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and its appurtenances. The mer- 
chants of thoſe ſtates bought the 
goods of the Engliſh, and diſperſed 
them over Germany, which held 
the Flemings in a kind of depen- 
dency on the Engliſh, When it hap- 
2 to be broken in 15 20, the 
lemings were forbidden from pur- 
chaſing the manufactures of Eng- 
land. The conſequence was fatal to 
England: manufactures declined; 
indigence and mutiny followed in 
different parts of the kingdom; the 
foreign workmen were more expert 
than the Engliſh : animoſity roſe to 
a ſtil] higher pitch againſt all ſtrang- 
ers who had obtained a ſettlement 
amongſt them. Their numbers 
were ſo great, according to Hume, 
that when Henry VIII. ordered 
them to quit the kingdom, fearful 
of their attachment to queen Ca- 
therine, they conſiſted of fiſteen 
thouſand people. 

„In proof of the backwardneſs 
of the En liſh trade, compared 
with that of the Spaniards at the 
period nov under conſideration, it 
13 apparent from records, that, while 
the Caſtilians and Aragoneſe had va- 
rrous treaties of commerce w:th fo- 
reign potentates, the Engliſh had no 
treaty for that purpoſe with any Eu- 
ropean power or ſtate, prior to that 
firſt mentioned under queen Mary 
with the czar of Muſcovy, to open a 
communication with Archangel. In 
Elizabeth's days, manufactures were 
in genera] of ſuch inferior taſte and 


workmanſhip, that foreign goods 


were in a manner conſtantly prefer. 
red. In 1c67, the ſame hiſtorian 
(Hume) informs us, that in London 
alone, the number of foreign work. 
men amounted to four thouſind | 
eight hundred and fifty people, of dic. 
ferent nations, of which three thoy. 


world.“ 


= 
land eight hundred and thirty eiyh: 
were Flemings, and only fifty eight wel 
Scotchmen. The religious perfecy- Fax 
tions, which happened ſoon after in Flo 
France and Flanders, drove num- 11 
berleſs artiſts into England, which Da 
furniſhed them an aſylum; the art; tet 
began to flouriſh, manufactures were he 
eſtabliſhed, and increaſed to au the 
amazing degree. the 
„Such was the ſtate of commerce * 
in England, apparently inferior 14 150 
policy and extent, for acentury pre- 
vious and ſucceſſive to that of Cas th 
tile and Aragon, at the period of Pe- " 
ter the Cruel. The diſcovery « th 
America changed the face of att.irz, br 
The enterprifing genius of Crom- 
well gave further animation to 
the Britiſh flag; the act of navi E 
tion covered the ſeas with her 1ij- Cl 
ping, and in halt a century {he p. 
formed wonders. The ſpirit of |i- 
berty and commerce eftabl:thed ot t 
the Revolution, raiſed the Britiſh 6 
empire to a ſtate of glory unpari a 
leled in hiſtory ; her ſenators were i 
almired for their dignity, modera , 
tion, and wiſdom; her fountain. c 
of juſtice were celebrated for thri 
purity ; and her affluent citizens in 0 
a manner engroſſed the trade ot !!: 


N. 


Prefer. 
torian 
ondon 


« TVHE following lines are taken 

ERIE old Italian poem, en- 
itled Dittamondi, and written by 
F:zio Delli Uberti, a nobleman of 
Florence, _ though certainly not, 
v ſome ſuppoſe, contemporary with 
Dante, Auriſhed not — after the 
death of that poet; but, as the va- 
ne of the information contained in 
theſe lines principally depends upon 
the antiquity of the work, it may 
not be ſuperfluous, as far as I am 
wle, to aſcertain its date. 

« In the nineteenth chapter of 
the fourth book, the author con- 
cludes a. genealogical account of 
the kings of France with theſe 
lines : 


Philippo di Valiſo Signo- poi 
Et Giovan El Figlio), del qual conchiudo 
Che con gran' guerra tiene el Regno ancoi. 


« From hence it appears certain, 
that, as John the fon of Philip 
of Valois is mentioned as the mo- 
narch then reigning, the poem 
muſt have been compoſed before the 
year 1364, in which year that prince 
died; and fince we are farther in- 
formed that he ſtill holds the king- 
tom with a mighty war, we may 
thence fairly conclude that the pub- 
ication was previous to the treaty of 
Bretigny in the year 1360. 

This whimſical poem, which in 
point of language is of ſuch authori- 
ty as to be cited by the authors of 
the Dictionary della Cruſca, and is 
written in terza rima, a ſpecies of 
verification which Dante had then 
made faſhionable, contains an hiſ- 


torical and geographical account of 


all the nations in the world, The 
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ANTIQUITY of the WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE in Izztatn, 
By the EaxL of CHAAIMONr. 


[From the Txansactions of the Royar Is Acabenrt.)] 


author, having travelled through 
England and Scotland, paſſes into 
Ireland, a deſcription of which 
country, and of its inhabitants, he 
begins as follows: 


Cap. xxvi. lib. iv. 


Similimente paſſamo en Irlanda, 
I. a qual fra noi e degna de Fama 
Per le nobile Saie che ci manda. 


“ Theſe lines appear to me to 
contain a full wats of a moſt ex- 
traordinary fact. That Ireland 
mould have been already famous for 
her woollen manufa&tures ſo earl 
as in the middle of the — 
century, and ſhould at that period 
have imported them into Italy, 
where the vent of theſe commodi- 
ties was even then fo fully eſtabliſhed 
and the ſuperiority of their fabric ſo 
univerſally acknowledged, as to ren- 
der the country from whence they 
came degna de Fama, and entitle 
them to the epithet nobile, is a fact 
which, without a proof ſo incontro- 
vertible as the teſtimony of our au- 
thor, would never have been credit- 
ed; eſpecially when we refle& that 
England was not then in poſſeſſion 
of any ſuch commerce, ſince we 
know, to a certainty, that Edward 
III. during whoſe reign, many years 
before his death, the poem was un» 
doubtedly written, was the firſt of 
our _ who effectually encourag- 
ed the Engliſh to apply theniſelves 
to the woollen manufacture. For 
though there is no doubt that wool 
was wrought in Engbend ſo early as 
in the time of Richard I. and even 
earlier, yet is it more than probable 
that ſack manufacture was princi- 
AK 2 pally, 
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ally, if not wholly, for home con- 
* as raw wool was at that 
time, and Jong after, the principal 
article of Engliſh export, and all 
our hiſtorians agree in bing the date 
of the woollen manufacture in Eng- 
land, as an object of importance, to 
the year 1331, fifth of Edward III. 
wr which year that wife monarch 
tought over from Flanders John 
Kemp, and ſeveral other Flemiſh 
woolien weavers. Yet is it clear, 
from the above lines, that at this ve- 
ry period, Ireland was already in 
poſieſſion of this branch of com- 
merce, and famous for her woollens, 
which ſhe exported to diſtant re 
gions, and ſent even into Italy, at 
that time the moſt poliſh:d of all 
European countries, and the moſt 
eminent for trade and manulae- 
tures, 

Saia is, in the dictionary della 
Cruſca, explained to be Spezie di 
Panno lano ſottile e leggieri. A de- 
f.ription which anſwers to our ſerge. 


And the epithet nobile ſtrongly ex- 


preſſes the excellence of the commo- 


dity, and the high repute in which 
it was held. It is remarkable that 
Iriſh wool is till found to be better 
adapted to the couſtruction of ſerg- 
es, and the »ther articles of what is 
called new drapery, than to- broad 
cloth. 

The following quotation from 
4 very ancient Florentine account 
book, in the Dictionary della Cruſ- 
ca, article Sala, is a further proof 
of the above-mentioned extraordi- 
nary f:&t. «© Per un Pezza di Saia 
„d' Irlanda per veſtir della Moglie 
« d' Andrea. From hence alſo it 
appears, that Iriſh ſerge was among 
the Italians an article of female dreſs, 
a circumſtance which might induce 
us to ſuppoſe that the fabric was 
then of a finer and more delicate 
texture than what is now made un- 
der that denomination. 


„% The remarkable information 
conveyed in the Hines above (cd 
having induced me to examine inta 
the ſtate of the fact, I find that in 
times, very early indeed, Ireland 
was noted for her wocllens, which, 
were freely imported into England, 

In the reign of Henry It wh, 
reigned from 216 to 1271, a dil 
was 2warded and fought between 
Walter Blowberme, an approver, 
and Hamon le Stare, the former 
having accuſed the latter in having 
been partner with him in ſtealing 
clothes and other goods at \inchel- 
ter, whereof ' Hamon had for hi; 
ſhare two coats, to wit, one cf Irift 
cloth, and the other a party con- 
cloth of Abendon and Burrel of 
London. Vide Madox's Hiſtory ot 
the Exchequer, vol. i. page 550. 

« That in the time of Edward 
III. Iriſh frizes were freely import. 
info England, and even encouraged 
there, we learn from the eighth and 
laſt ſtatute of his reign, whereby it is 
enacted that no ſubſidy nor aulnage- 
dutyſhall be paid on clothscalled frize 
ware, which be made in Ireland, or 
in England of Irifh wool ; becauſe 
thoſe cloths did not obtain the length 
nor breadth ordained by the ſtatute. 
Anderſon's Commerce, vol i. page 
204. 

„In a licence granted to the 
Pope's agent, A. D. 1482, An. 5 
Ric. II. for exporting into Italy cer- 
tain commodities cuſtom-free, we 
find the following articles of Iriſh 
woollen, viz. five mantles of Iriſh 
cloth, one lined with green, one 
ruſſet garment hned with Iriſh clotl.. 
Rym. Fœdera, vol. vii. page 1 36. 

By an act of parliament, fourt!, 
of Edward IV. it is enaQted that no 
cloth of any other region but Wales 
and Ireland ſhall be imported into 
England, excepting cloth taken at 
ſea. Anderſon, vol. i. page 230. 
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Antiquity of the WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE in Ireland. [149] 


« From all theſe. ſeveral facts, 
ind particularly from the paſſage of 
our author, we may fairly conclude 
that Ireland was poſſeſſed of an e. 
rafive trade in woollens at a very 
arly period, and long before that 
gmmodity was an article of Engliſh 
export. * Manufaftures are flow in 
being brau ht to that degree of per- 
ſection which may render them an 
object coveted by diſtant countries, 
eſpecially where the people of thoſe 
countries have arrived at a high de- 
gte of poliſh :* and if in the mid- 
de of the fourteenth century the 
{rges of Ireland were eagerly ſought 
iter, and worn with a 1 by 
the poliſhed Italians, there can be 
no doubt that the fabric had been eſ- 
tablithed for a very long time before 
that period. Nay, we may perhaps 
de allowed to hazard a conjecture, 
which, however whimſical it may 
appear, is by no means impoſſible, 
tat the wiſe Etward might have 
aboured to eſtatliſh the woollen ma- 
nufacture among his EnglithſubjeRs, 
in imitation of the Iriſh, and in 
competition with the trade exten- 
fively carried on by a people, wha, 
however erroneouſly, we are taught 
to believe were at that period little 
removed from a ſtate of abſolute 
barbarity. For the native Iriſh, up 
on whom the aſperſion principally 
falls, myſt have bad a ſhare in this 
trathe, the Engliſh ſertlers being too 
tew, and too much occupied by per- 
perpetual broils, to be alone equal 
to an extenſive manufacture. Our 
author indeed himſelf in a great 
meaſure contradicts this calumny, 
and the character which he gives of 
the Iriſh in his time tends greatly to 


diminiſh that idea of barbaxity which 
is uſually objected to them. | 
Queita Gente, benche moſtra ſclvagis, 

FE. por gl Monti ia Contrada accerba, 
Nondimereo Ve dolce d cui Vafaggia. 

% Fazio, or Bonifazio, delli 
Uberti, grandſon to the cclebrated 
Farinata, is ſuppoſed to have vi- 
ſited in perſon moſt of the countries 
he deſcribes. His family, one 
of the moſt illuſtrious of Flae 
rence, and head of the Ghibel- 
lines, having been driven into ba- 
niſhment by the oppoſite faction, 
he is ſid to have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to indulge his 
taſte for travelling, and the Ditta- 
mondi is in effect no other than an 
account of his extenſive travels, to- 
gether with a ſkctch of the hiſtory of 
the countries through which he paſſe 
ed. Neither is there any reaſon to 
doubt, that the author was actually 
in Ireland: — acquaintance 
with that iſland appears not onlyfrom 
the accurate manner of his deſcrip- 
tion, but more efpecially from his 
expreſsly telling us that he had him- 
ſelf ſeen there certain lakes, the pe- 
culiar qualities of which he minute» 
y details Qui vid” io di pid natura 
Laghi. This laſt circumſtance I 
mention, as it ſerves to ſhew that 
Ireland was then of ſufficient note 
to induce a learned and illuſtrious 
Italian, notwithſtanding the dangers 
of the navigation, which he fechng- 
ly deſcribes, to viſit its remote 

Ores. . 

« The book from which theſe 
| mawy are taken is extremely 

carce, being the firſt printed edition 
of the Dittamondi, printed at Vi- 
cenza in the year 147.» 
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The HisroxRy of ARCHERY in IRE LAND. 


[From Warren's Hisroz ICAL Essav on the Dreſs of the Ancient and 
Modern Iriſh, &c.] 


* Ty Erhaps archery can boaſt as 

P high an antiquity in Ireland, 
as in almoſt any ather nation of the 
earth. This will not be denied, if our 
Obligations to the Eaſt ſhould be ad- 
mitted; for we find mention of 
bows and arrows in holy writ. Our 
old chroniclers number archery with 
the exerciſes of the militia com- 
manded by the immortal Fin Mac 
Cumhal. And in other periods of 
Iriſh hiſtory, equally dark, we can 
ſometimes diſcern ſing arrows 

tercing the gloom. Ind , Spenſer 
— to inſituate the early uſe of 
bows and arrows in Ireland. . Alſo 
« their ſhort bows and little quivers, 
« with ſhort deal arrows, are 
„very Scythian.” This ſhort bow 
ras certainly not borrowed from 
the Engliſh, amongſt whom the 
croſs and long bow only were in 
uſe. Yet we \ od good reaſon to 
think, that archery was totally dif; 
uſed in Ireland at the time of the 
Engliſh invaſion; for Cambrenſis 
repreſents the Iriſh as being ſa much 
annoyed by the arrows of the Eng - 
tiſh, that we are led to infer they 
were a kind of offenſive weapons 
with which the Iriſh were then to- 
tally unacquainted. Another writer 
of the ſame period deſeribes the 
Iriſh avoiding the Engliſh forces, 
« for fear of their archers.” Be- 
fides, the feats of archery perfor m- 
ed by Robin Hood and his follow- 
ers (who fled to Treland 1n the reign 
of Richard 1.) would not have been 
matter of ſo much aſtoniſhment to 
the good people of Dublin, as we 
are told it was, had they been {kill- 


ed in, or even acquainted with the 
practice. 

„% But the Engliſh had not been 
long ſettled in Ireland when they im. 
poſed the ice of archery on all 
the inhabitants of the Pale between 
ſixty and ſixteen years of age, by 
an act originating in their fears, 
This act was ordained in a parlia- 
ment holden at Trim, in gth Ed- 
ward IV. and runs thus, — Item, 
6 at the requeſt of the commons, 
© that conſideration had to the 
« great number of Iriſhmen, that 
t exceed greatly the Engliſh peo- 
&« ple, that in Go and augmenta- 
« tion of the king's lieges, it i, 
* ordeyned by authority of the ſaid 
« parliament, that every Engliih- 
„ man and Iriſhman, that dwel] 
„% with Engliſhmen and ſpeak Eng. 
& liſh, that betwixt ſixty and fix- 
4 teen in age, ſhall. have an Eng: 
« liſh bow of his own length, and 
ce one fiſtmele at the leaſt betwixt 
e the necks, with twelve ſhafts of 
« the length of three quarters of 
«the ſtandard, the bowes of ewe, 
„ wych-haſſel, aſhe, awburne, or 
&* any other reaſonable tree accord- 
&« ing their power, and the ſhafts in 
the ſame maner, within two 
© moneths next afterthe publication 
& of this eſtatute, on pain of two 
e pence a man from moncth to other 
till he ſhall have and continue 
& the bow and ſhafts, and in lue 
„of the bow and ſhafts broken 
& and loſt to have new, under paiu 
&« of two pence every month till it 
© be dene. And yet not prohibiting 
« gentlemen on horſeback „ 

4e 
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« according their beſt diſpoſition to 
ride with ſpear, fo that they have 
bowes with their men for the time 
+ of neceſſitie.“ And in the fame 
prliament there was ordained au- 
wher „act for having a conſtable 
+ jn every town, and a pair of butts 
for ſhooting, and that every man 
between fixty and fixteen ſhall 
« ſhoot every holyday at the ſame 
+ butts.” The pain for offending 
againſt this act, was * one halt- 
« penny for every day,“ and the 
time of obſervance, *+ betwixt the 
« firſt day of March and the laſt 
day of July.” | 

In order the better to carry 
thoſe acts into execution, by fur- 
niſhing thoſe whom they bound 
with a conſtant ſupply of bows, 
another act was paſſed in the eighth 
year of the ſame reign, to oblige 
every merchant and paſſenger, 
that bring merchandiſes into this 
« land of Ireland out of England 
to the ſum of an hundred pound, 
% that he ſhall buy and bring with 
him into the ſaid land in bows to 
the value of an hundred ſhillings, 
and fo following after the rate 
under or over to the ſum of 
„twenty pounds.“ 

« But ſucceeding kings, either 
ſackening the rigour of this act, or 
diſpenſing with the obſervance ot it, 
the inhabitants of the Pale began 
to lack both bows and arrows, Of 
this remiflneſs, it is probable ſome 
of the Iriſh who had ſcorned the 
Engliſh yoke, took advantage; and 
others, according -to an old Engliſh 
writer, „ thereupon tooke hart of 
grace, and practiſed our manners 
„ in ſhooting and the uſe of our 
* weapons ; and by little and little 
they became ſo well expert and ſkil- 
ful therein, that whereas at the firſt 
they were eaſie to be overcomed, 
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„ were now ſtrong and hardie, and 
« not onlie able to reſiſt, but alſo 
&« readie to put us in danger and 
% hazard.” Fo remedy theſe grow- 
ing evils, an act was ordained in the 
10th Henry VII. « That the ſub- 
« jects of this realme ſhall have 
« bowes and other armour, like 
as they have had in times paſſ- 
e ed,” 

In the next reign baron Fin- 
glaſs recommends, in his Breviate, 
„that ſhooting be uſed in every 
„ pariſh within the Engliſh pale 
„every holyday, fo that the wea- 
„ther be fair, upon pain of three 
« ſhillings and four pence.“ 

After this period we meet fre- 
quent mention of archers attending 
the magiſtrates of the principal 
towns on martial and other expedi- 
tions; and a grant of poundage to 
the lord deputy to provide him with 
a guard of bowmen. But according 
as the uſe of fire-arms advanced, 
archery loſt ground, till at length it 
ſunk into oblivion. 

„The citizens of Dublin had 
their butts for many years on a 
piain in the village of Hogges, 
called Hoggin's-butt (eo College - 
green), near a range ot ſmall houſes 
denominated Tib and Tom. When 
the city ſpread over this green, the 
butts were removed to that part of 
the north-ſtrand, formerly called 
Cuningham's rope-walk, where my 
father remembers to have ſeen them, 
in the year 734. About this tirge 
the practica of archery totally ceaſed 
in Dublin, where it had been ſup- 
ported in its decline, by a ſociety 
of gentlemen and eminent citizens, 
who called themſelves The Archers” 
Club. The laſt member of this 
club w2s Mr. Henry Delamain, who 
lived and retained his faculties to 
the year 1781.“ 
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Curious INJ UNCTIONS from Wy«tnan Biſhop of Wreenzsr:,, 
to his Commiſſioners for correcting the Anusks in the Retictw 12 


Hovsxs throughout his Dioceſe, 
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[From WuirtEt's AxTIQuiTIEs of SELBORNE.] uk 


« for the year 12, Wykeham, 
biſhop of . Wincheſter, held n 
« viſitation of his whole. dioceſe ; 
« not only of the ſecular clergy 
6 through the ſeveral deanries, but 
« alſo of the monaſteries, and reli- 
4% gigus houſes of all forts, which 
bo viſited in perſon. The next 
$ year he ſent his commimhoners 
& with power to correct and reform 
« the ſeveral irregularities and a- 
« buſes which he had difcovered in 
« the courſe of his viſitation. 


„ Some years afterward, the bi- 


« ſhop having viſited three ſeveral 
times all the religious houſes 
* throughout his dioceſe, and be- 
„% ing well informed of the ſtate 
« and condition of each, and of 
« the pirticular abuſes which re- 
„ quired correction and reforma- 
* tion, beſides the orders which he 
„ had already given, and the re- 
„ medies wach he had occaſionally 
« applied by his commiſſioners, now 
„ iſſued his injunctions to each of 
them. They were a-commodated 
« to their ſeveral exjgencies, and in- 
« tended to correct the abuſes in- 
* troduced, and to recall them all 
& toſtrict obſervat ion of the rules of 
their reſpective orders. Mauy 
« of theſe injunctions are ſtill ex- 
tant, and are evident monuments 
Jof the care and attention with 
which he diſcharged thjs part of 
Eis epiicopal duty,” 

Some of thels injunctions J 
ſhall here produce; and they arg 
ſu h as will not fail, I think, tg 
give {:tisfaftion to the antiquary, 
both as never having been publiſhed 
8 5 7 * + | 
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before, and as they are a curion 
picture of monaſtic irregularities at 
that time. 8 

„The documents that I ailud- 
to are contained in the Notabils 
Viſitatio de Seleburne, held at the 

riory of that place, by Wykeham 
in perſon, in the year 1387. 

„ This evidence, in the original, 
is written on two ſkins of parch- 
ment ; the one large, and the other 
ſmaller, and conſiſts of a preamble, 
thirty-ſix items, and a concluſian, 
which altogether evince the patient 
inveſtigation of the viſitor, for which 
he had always been ſo remarkable 
in all matters of moment, and how 
much he had kt heart the regularity 
of thaſe jnſtitutjons, of whoſe eth- 
cacy in their prayers for the dead 
he was ſo firmly perſuadeq. As the 
biſhop was ſo much in earneſt, we 
may be aſſured that he had nothiny 
in view but to correct and reform 
what he found amiſs ; and was un- 
der no bjas to blacken, or miſcepre 
tent, as the commiſſioners of Ih 
mas lord Cromwell feem in part to 
have done at the time of the Re. 
formation. We may, therefore, 
with reaſon ſuppoſe, that the bi- 
thop gives us an exact delincatian 
of the morals aud manners of the 
canons of Selborne at that juncture; 
and that what he found they had 
dmitted he enjoins them; and for 
what they have done amiſs, and 
contrary to their rules and ſtatutes, 
he reproves them; and threaten? 
them with puniſhments ſuitable” to 
their irregularities, | 

This viſitation is of conſiderablo 

V length. 


gh, and cannot be introduced 
20 the body of this work; we 
hall therefore refer the reader to 
nt appendix, where he will find 
very particular, while we ſhall 
ne ſome notice, and make ſome 
renarks, on the moſt ſingular items 
z they occur. 

« fn the preamble the viſitor 


E577 * p 
tor 


Arion 


ics at a a 

17 tue, „ Confidering the charge ly- 
ulude « ing upon us, that your blood 
abilie may not be required at our hands, 


ue came down to viſit your priory 
« 23 our office required: and every 
time we repeated our viſitation, 
« we found ſomething ſtill not only 
ek « contrary to regular rules, but 
ther * allo repugnant to religion aud 
\ble good reputation.“ 

„In the firſt article after the 


t the 
2am 


inal, 


ſion, 
1ent preamble, « he commands them on 
nich * their obedience, and ON pain of 


1b] the greater excommunication, to 
. " * 

ON &* fre that the canonical hours by 
eo * night and by day be ſung in their 
th. & choir, and the maſſts of tne bleſſed 
„Mary, and other accuſtomed 


ead 

he * maſſes, be celebrated at the pro- 
oy per hours, with devotion, and at 
Uh moderate pauſes ; and that it be 
* * not allowed to any to abſent 
1 themſelves from the hours and 
|: * maſſts, or to withdraw before 
py they are fnjſhgd,”” 

Item zd. He enjoins them to 
v LS VR 

Ip verve that filence to which they 
* re fo ſtrictly bound by the rule of 


holly to abſtain from frivolous 
converſation. NE 

„Item sth. “ Not to permit 
q « ſuch 2 paſſing of ſecular 
* people of both ſexes through their 
* convent, as if a thoroughſare, 
from whence many diſorders may 
and have ariſcn.“ fo 

« Item gth, To take care that 
the doors of their church and 
* priory be ſo attended to, that no 
* taipected or diſorderly females, 
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daint Auguſtige at ſtated times, and 
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« ſiſpelt ali ct nhone// i, 

66 See their chow and Jaller 
„ in the dark;“ and to ſee that 
the doors of their church between 
the nave and the choir, and the 
gates of their cloiſter opening into 
the fields, be conſtantly Kept ſwat 
until their fitſt choir- ſer vice is over 
in the morning, at dinner time, and 
when they zncet at their evening 
collation. 

„Item 6th, mentions, that ſeve- 
ral of the canons are found to be 
very ignorant and illiterate, and en- 
ioinsthe prior to ſee that they be bet · 
ter iniſtructed by a proper maſter. 

„Item +th, Ihe canons are ac- 
cuſed of refuſing to accept of their 
ſtatutable clothing year by year, and 
of demanding a certain ſpecified 
ſum of money, as if it were their 
annual rent and due. This the bi- 
ſhop forbids, and orders that the 
canons ſhall be clothed out of the 
revenue of the priory, and the old 
g-rments be laid by in a chamber 
and given to the poor, according to 
the rule of Saint Auguſtine. 

« In item gth is a complaint that 
ſome of the canons are given to 
wander out of the precir*ts of the 
convent without leave; and that 
others ride to their manors and 
farn:s, under pretence of inſpecting 
the concerns of the ſociety, when 
they pleaſe, and ſtay as long as they 
pleaſe. But they are enjoined ne- 
ver to ſtir either about their own 
private concerns or the buſineſs cf 
the convent, without leave from the 
prior: and no canon is to go alone, 
but to have a grave brother to ac- 
company him. 

« The uyunttion in item 1cth, 
at this diſtance of time, appears ra- 
ther judicrous ; but the vilitor ſeems 
to be very ſerious on the occaſion, 
and favs, that it has been evidently 
proved to him, that ſome of the 
canons, living diſſolutely after the 
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Meſh, and not after the ſpirit, ſleep 
naked jn their beds without their 
breeches and ſhirts, “ abſque femo- 
„ ralibus et camifiis.” He enjoins 
that theſe culprits ſh4ll be puniſhed 
by ſevere faſting, eſpecially if they 
11] be found to be faulty a third 
time ; and threatens the prior and 
tub- prior with ſuſpenſion, if they 
do not correct this enormity. 

„In item 1 ith, the good bi ſhop is 
very wrath with ſome of the canons, 
whom he finds to be profeſſed hunters 
and ſportſmen, keeping hounds, and 
publicly attending hunting-matchces. 
Theſe purſuits, he ſays, occaſion 
much diſſipation, danger to the foul 
and body, and frequent expence ; 
he, therefore, wiſhing to extirpate 
this vice wholly from the convent, 
radicibus extirpare, does abſolute ly 
enjoin the canons never intentiona[- 
ly to be preſent at any public noiſy 
tumultuous huntings; or to keep 
any hounds, by themſelves or by 
others, openly or by ſtealth, within 
the convent, or without®, 

« In item 12th, he forbids the 
canons in office to make their buti- 
neſs a plea for not attending the 
ſervice of the choir ; ſince by theſe 
means Either divine worſhip is neg- 
lected, or their brother canons are 
over-burdened, 

« By item 14th, we are inform- 
ed, that the original number of ca- 
nons at the priory of Selborne was 
fourteen ; but that at this viſitation 


* Confidering the ſtrong propetſity in 
humau nature towards the pleaſures of the 
ace, it is not to be wondered that rhe 
canons of Setborve ſou'd languiſh after 
Junting, when, ſrom their firuation fo 
near the preci:its of Wolmer- e reit, the 
king's hounds muſt have been often in 
bearing, aud fometimes in ſiaht from their 
windows, If the biſhop was fo offended 
4: theſe ſporting canons, what ond he 
hav- faid to our modern fon-hunting di- 
vincs? 


they were found to be let down + 
eleven, The viſitor, theretur 
ſtrongly and earneſtly enjoins then 
that, with all dne ſpeed and il; 
gence, * ſhould proceed to the 
election of proper perſons to nll ug 
the vacancies, under the pain «© 
the greater exconimunicat ion. 

In item 1- th, the prior -2n4 
canons are accuſed of ſuffe rins, 
through neglect, notorious dilap. 
dations to take place arnong thei 
manerial houſes and t:nements, a 
in the walls and incloſures of 1 
convent itſelf, to the. frame av! 
ſcandal of the inſtitution ; they ar; 
therefore enjoined, under pain « 
ſuſpenſion, to repair all defects with. 
in the ſpace of ſix montus. 

e Item 18th, charges them wit!) 
grievouſly burthening the aid pn. 
ory by means of fales, and gran: 
cf liveries and corrodies. 

« The biſhop, in item 1cth, 3. 
cuſes the canons of neglect and 
omiſſion with reſpect to their per- 
petual chantry-ſerviecs. 

« Item 2oth. The viſitor here 
conjures the prior and can215 n0! 
to withhold their original lms, 
„ eleemoſynas; nor thoſe that 
they were enjoined to diſtribute .0: 
the good of the fouls of founder 
and benefactors : he alſo ſtrictly or- 
ders that the fragments and broken 
victuals, both from the hall of th. ir 
prior and their common refectory 
ſhould be carefully collected togr- 
ther by their eleemoſynarius, and 
given to the poor without any di- 
minution ; the officer to be ſuſpcnd- 
ed tor neglect or omiſſion. ; 

„Item 23. He bids them dit. 
tribute their pittances, “ pitancias,” 
regularly dy on obits, anmverſa- 
ries, feltivals,” Ke. 

Item zgth, All and every 0n% 
of the canons are hereby inhibited 
trom ſtanding godfather to any For 


+ * 
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ir the future, * ne compatres ali- 
s cyius pueri de cetero fieri preſu- 
« matis, unleſs by expreſs licenſe 
um the biſhop obtained; becauſe 
fm ſuch relationſhip, favour and 
tion, nepotiſm and undue in- 
hence, ariſe, to the injury and de+ 
| rinent of religious inſtitutions*, 

1 « Item 26th. The vifitor herein 
W BW fcrely reprimands the canons for 
Waring publicly in what would 
Met | called in the univerſities an unſta- 
able manner, and for wearing of 
f ti x boots, „ caligee de Burneto, et ſotu- 
aum - in ocrearum loco, ad 
e « modum ſotularium.“ 

1 « It is remarkable that the bi- 
ſhop expreſſes more warmth againſt 
this than any other irregularity ; 
® and ſtrictly enjoins them, under pain 
„ « eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and even 
i priſonment if neceſſary (a threat 
not made uſe of before), for the 
future to wear boots, * ocreis ſeu 
* botis,”” according to the regular 
uſage of their ancient order. 

Item zath. He here again, 
but with Jeſs earneſtneſs, forbids 
them foppiſh ornaments, and the 
atectation of appearing like beaux 
with garments edged with coſtly 
furs, with fringed — and ſilken 
girdles trimmed with gold and ſilver. 
It is remarkable that no puniſh- 
ment is annexed to this injunction. 
« Item 31ſt, He here fingly and 


— 
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„The relationſhip between ſponſors 
and their god-children, who were called 
" ſpiritual ſons and daughters, was ſormer y 
* eſteemed much more ſacred than at pre 
| * ſent, The preſeuts at chriſtenings were 
* ſometimes very conſiderable : the con- 
*nexion ſaſted through life, and was 
© cloſed with a legacy. This laſt mark 
* of attention ſeems to have been thought 
« almoſt indiſpeaſable 7 for, in a will, 
com whence no extracts have been 
given, the teſtator left every one of his 
* god-children a buthel of barley.” 

Sir Jobn Cullum s Hiſt, of Hawſted. 
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ſeverally forbids each canon not ad- 
mitted to a cure of ſouls to adminiſ- 
ter extreme unction, or the ſacra- 
ment, to clergy or laity; or to 

erform the ſervice of matrimony, 
till he has taken out the licence of 
the pariſh prieft. 

Item 32d. Thebiſhop ſays in 
this item, that he had obſerved and 
found, in his ſeveral viſitations, that 
the ſacramental plate and cloths of 
th altar, ſurplices, &c. were ſome- 
times left in ſuch an uncleanly and 
diſguſting condition, as to make the 
beholders ſhudder with horror; 
« quod aliquibus ſunt horrori: he 
therefore enjoins them for the fu- 
ture to ſee that the plate, cloths, and 
veſtments, be kept bright, clean, and 
in decent order: and what muft 
ſurprize the reader, adds, that he 
expects for the future that the ſa- 
criſt ſhould provide for the ſac ra- 
ment good wine, pure and unadul- 
terated; and not, as had often been 
the practice, that which was ſour, 
and tending to decay; he ſays far- 
ther, that it ſeems quite prepoſter- 
ous to omit in ſacred matters that 
attention to decent cleanline(s, the 
neglect of which would diſgrace a 
common convivial meeting. 

« Item 33d ſays that, though the 
relics of ſaints, the plate, holy veil- 
ments, and hooks of religious houſes, 
are forbidden by canonical inſtitutes 
to be pledged or Jent out upon 
pawn ; yet, as the viſitor finds thts 
to be the caſe in his ſeveral viſita- 
tions, he therefore ſtrictlu ein 
the prior forthwith to recall thote 
pledges, and to reſtore them to the 
convent ; and orders, that all the 
1 and title deeds thereto be- 
onging ſhould be fately depoſited, 
and kept under three locks and 
keys. 

“% In the courſe of the Viſitatio 
Notabilis the conſtitutiois of Leg:.te 
Ottobonus are frequently reterred to. 

Otto- 


——_. 
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Ottobonus was afterwards pope A- 
drian V. end died in 1256. His 
Conſtitutions are in Lyndewood's 
Provinciale, and were drawn up in 
the 52d of Henry III. 

In the Vilitatio Notabilis the 
uſual puniſhment is faſting ou bread 


Hisroxy-and Ax TIGyIry of faying Grace, 


and beer; and in caſes of repentes 
delinquency, on bread and witer, (; 
thete occaſions quarta feria, et ſen 
teria, are mentioned often, and ard 
to be underitood ot the day of tle 
we: k numerically on which ſuch pu 
niſhment is to be inflictel. : 


— — — xe turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
« Corrnget nares; ve non et canthatus, et lanx 


* 


Oſtentat tibi te — 
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6c HE ancient Greeks eſteem- 
ed the table Hieron Chre- 
ma, or a ſacred thing; and Cleode- 


— 


of Friendſhip and Hofpitality, 

„The firſt offerings they made 
to the gods, and called them axag- 
xai, or firſt fruits; and at the con- 
duſion of the feaſt, they povred out 
* n, Or 201621, libations of wine, 

« They were unwilling to par- 
take of the mcal till a part of the 
pro iſion had been offered to rhe 
gods, in order to ſanctify the whole. 
ven Achilles, whoſe impetuous 
ſpirit was not prone to the weak- 
nets of ſuperſtition, would not cat 
wiren the ambaſſadors of Agamt mnon 
diſturbed him at midnight, till he 
ordered his friend to make the ob- 
lation. 


Otnics d Sd aye 
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Sondæg. 
" & Ulyſſes alſo, as Dr. Potter ob- 
; terves from Athenzeus, when in the 


gen of Polyphemus, did not neg-— 
| left this duty ol pious gratitud?, 


mus, in Plutarch, cails it the altar 


HISTORY and ANTIQUITY of faxing GRACE, 


[From the Firſt Volume of WINTER EvexixGs, &c.] 


Erle): wh) war üg, U va 
euro 
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„% Dr. Potter adds, that “ in the 
e entertainments of Plato and Xeno- 
phon we find oblations made; and 
to forbear the mention of more 
„ examples, the neglect of this du- 
ty was accounted a very great im- 
+ prety, which none but Epicurus 
and thoſe who worthipped no 
„gods at all, would be guilty of,” 
apud eure 8 OT Orc 0, Ty a r 

To; Steig. 

do not ſee any reaſon wiy 
thoſe who, like Epicurus, reſuſe to 
honour God according i tut di 
tates of natur- l gratitude, ad tr 
univerſal practice of the pouſhru 
peopie of the world, ſhould not “. 
numbered among the diſciples ov! 
Epicurus, and be ſuppoſed, without 
any violation of charity, to fay in 
their hearts there is no God. 

„I could produce a great nun- 
ber of examples from the clath-s t. 
prove that the dinner was {1911 
enjoyed without ſome mode ol con- 

&. 1 


ration, even among thoſe heath- 


Ky pe as to whom we are inclined to 
et ſew alder ourſelves as greatly ſuperior, 
nd ball thoſe who call themſelves 
of 1 WM (iciftians neglect this inſtance of pi- 


mn? Eſpecially as Jeſus Chriſt has 
jen many examples of it in the 
Goſpel, and the people to whom 1t 
derted God peculiarly to reveal him- 
i, practiſed it from th- earlieſt n- 
jquity, I mentioned the practice 
„the polite heathens in the firſt 
Mute, becauſe I imagined this ex- 
mple would have the moſt weight 
with thoſe who chictly value them- 
{res on politenefs, of which they 
buctimes conſider. the negleat of 
te graces at table, as an honour- 
le teſtimony. But I will now add 
ve examples from the practice of 
ve Jews, which in this particular, 


ich My 


Leas much politeneſs in them as 
e of the Greeks and Romans, 
ad ought to have much greater au- 

the vocity in a Chriſtian country. 

wg « The maſter of the family 

and mong the Jews, as ſoon as the 

"re meſts or the family were ſeated, 

du- pemiſe> a general admonition of 

im- ayers, and a conſecration of the 

us ner preceded. The whole com- 

wo piny then ſung a hymn, which is 

b,“ extant in a book, entitled the order 


* of the bleſſings and pſalms, and the 
miſter then ſaid the following grace: 
gleſſed be the Lord our God, the 
«* King of the univerſe, who feed- 
* eh the world by his goodneſs, 
and by his grace and mercy giv- 
eth nouriſhment to all fleth ; 
5 * by whoſe bounty it cometh to 
of * paſs that food never yet hath fail- 
* ed, neither will fail his creatures. 
lt is he alone who — exiſ- 
* tence to all things, and preſerveth 
* them, and doth good to all, and 
* giveth food to every being that he 
* hath created. Bleſſed be thou, 
oO Lord, who feedett all things.“ 
* He then conſecrated the wine 


His ron and AvTiQuityY cf ſaying Grace. [157] 


and bread in a form ſimilar to the 
receding, This longer proceſs was, 
owever, only obſerved at formal 
dinners, and on ſolemn occaſions, 
a ſhorter being uſed on common 
days: and it is recorded that the 
miſter of the houſe faid grace be- 
fore meat, and one of th- gueſts re- 
turned thanks, Perhaps it would be 
too great a refinement to ſuppoſe 
that the butineſs of returniag thauks 
for a dinner ſupplied at his expence, 
was declined by the maſter from mo- 
tives of delicacy. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the maſter returned thanks, 
and the company made a reſponſe. 
The maſter faid, Let us return 
thanks to God, becauſe we have 
taten of the creatures which belong- 
ed to him; and the guecſts rect pond- 
ed immediately, Let God be praif- 
ed, of whole bleſſings we have ear- 
en, and by whoſe bounty we live. 

« The priautiwe Chriſtians, imi- 
tating the example of the ſews, and 
more pt ticular'y of our Saviour, 
were ſtrict in the performance of 
thoſe pious duties which conſecrated 
the table, and in returning thanks 
to God tor the daily ſupply of no- 
cellary ſuſt-nance. *Chryfoſtom fre- 
quently mentions the benediction of 
the table made uſe of by the monks 
in Egypt. In the Horologium of 
the Greek church, the whole lot 
of the beucdiction is thus deſcribeg: 

«© Betore the dinner is ptaced up- 
on the tab'e, the hundredth and for- 
ty-fifth pl um is read aloud, ard it 
no ſooncr isf rved up, than the pi icit 
repeats, O Chriſt, our God, bleſs 
our meat and drink ; for thou art 
holy now and for ever more. Amen. 
And after having taſted it, they all 
riſe up and ſay, Bleſſed art thou, O 
God, who pitieſt us and fredeſt us 
from our youth; thou who giveſt 
food to all fleſh, fill our hearts with 
joy and gladnefs, that, always being 
ſatisfied) we may abound in every 

good 


— — — - 
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good work, in Chriſt Jeſus our 
Lord, with whom, to thee, be glo- 
ry, and honour, power, and wor- 
ſhip, together with the Holy Ghoſt. 
Amen. After dinner, the follow- 
ing is the form of thankſgiving : 
Glory to thee chou holy one, Glory 
to thee, O King; fince thou haſt 
given us food to our comfort and 
joy, fill us alſo with the Holy Ghoſt, 
that we may be found acceptable in 
thy ſight, and not aſhamed when 
thou ſhalt render to every one ac- 
cording to his works. Then the 
hundredth and twenty-ſecond pſalm 
is read; after which—As thou waſt 
preſent in the midſt of thy diſciples 
while at ſupper, O thou Saviour, giv- 
ing them peace, ſo come alſo to us 
and ſave us. Then follows a part of 
the twenty-ſecond pſalm, + The 

4% ſhall eat and be filled, they thall 
« praiſe the Lord who feek him,” 
to the end. Kyrie Eleifon, Lord 
have mercy upon us. The whole 
concludes with this little prayer : 
Bleſſed be God, who hath pitied and 
fed us wich his rich gifts ; may we 
enjoy his grace and loving kindneſs 
now and for evermore. Amen. 


of POMPEIA, 


„ imagine that the whole « 
this long grace was only uſed on «x 
traordinary occafions ; but there ; 
no doubt but a part of it conſtitute 
the daily formulary of conſecratic: 
and gratitude. 

Far be it from me to recon 

mend a prolixity approaching to that 
of the Greek church, or to that a 
the college graces, as eſtabliſhed by 
our pious anceſtors, who, accord. 
ing to the complaints of the hungry 
ſcholars, uſed to inſiſt on long 
graces, and at the ſame time give 
but ſhort commons. I think long 
gar on. ſuch occaſions particular. 
1 unſeaſonable. But I have pro- 

uced theſe examples to ſhew that 
the table has been confidered by all 
people, from the earlieſt ages, as 1 

acred thing, and that they hove 
ever thought it expedient to fantti- 
fy a meal by a previous conſecration 


of the food, and a ſubſequent act of 


thankſgiving for the refreſhment re- 
ceived, I infer, from the antiquity 


and umverſality of the practice, 


opriety. It could not have been 
o ancient and univerſal, unless it 


had been alſo right and reafonable.” 


The ScxTimENTALIsT'S DESCRIPTION of POMPEIA, 


From PRESIDENT Durarv's Travels through Ir AL v.] 


« Y AM filled with aſtoniſument 
in walking from houſe to 
houſe from temple to temple, from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, in a city built two 
thouſand years ago, inhabited by 
the Romans, dug out by a king 
of Naples, and in perfect preferva- 
tion: 18 of Pompeia. 
« The inhabitants of this city 


were aſleep, when ſuddenly an im- 
petuous wind aroſe, and detaching 
a portion of thecinders which cover- 

the ſummit of Veſuvins, hur- 
ried them in whirlwinds through the 
air over Pompeia, and within a 
quarter of an hour entirely over- 
whelmed it, together with Herculz- 
neum, Sorento, a multitude of * 
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1d all ges, thouſands of men and 
women, and the elder Pliny. 

« What a dreadtul awakening 
i the inhabitants! How muſt they 
wecurſed Veſuvius, its aſhes, and 
lava! imprudent men! why did 
wm build Pompcia at the foot of 
Veluvius, on its lava, and on its 
aſhes ? 

In fact, mankind reſemble ants, 
wich, after an accident has de- 
red one of their hillocks, ſet 
out repairing it the next mo- 
ut lit. 

« Pompeia was covered with aſh- 
8g. The deſcendants of thoſe very 
wen who periſhed under thote aſh- 
& planted vineyards, mulberry, 
tz, nd poplar trees on them; the 
wols of this city were become tHelds 
nd orchards. One Cay, while tome 
pxalants were digging, the {pade pe- 
rated a little deeper than uſu; 
oncthing was found to refiſt ; it 
ws 4 city: it was Pompeia. 

« The king of Naples ordered 
the ſearch to be continued ; but 
vnether from bad management, or 
tic indifference of the employers, 
or whether it be that the air does in 
at attack and deſtroy tlieſe ruins as 
don as they are touched, in thirty 
rears, they have only been able to 
car one-third of the city. 

On coming at Pompeia, the 

fuſt object that preſents itſelf is the 
quzrter of the folders. 
Figure to yourlelt an oblong 
lquare of buildings, containing a 
multitude of ſeparate apartments, 
with a front ſupported by a portico, 
Wiich is continued round the uu 
ing. 

Theſe columns, whic!: te but 
light, are fluted and painted red; 
tie produce a pretty effect. 

entered ſeveral of the rooms, 

and tound in one of them a mill, 

vith which the ſoldiers ground 

lier corn for bread; in another, an 
8 
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oil-mill, in which they cruſhed the 
olives. The firſt reſembles our cot- 
fee-mills ; the iecond is formed of 
two mill-ſtones, which were moved 
by the hand, in a vaſt mort-r, 
round an tron center, 

« In another of theſe rooms I 
ſaw chains ſtill faſte ned to the leg ot 
a criminal; in a ſccond, heaps of 
human bones; and in a third, a 
golden necklace. 

Ou leaving the ſoldiers quar- 
ter, my guide led me into the 
City. 

Ho do you call this ſtreet ! 

„This pavement will ſoon want 
mending. 

« Theſe ruts, worn by the wag- 
gons, in rolling over theſe huye 
inatl:'s of lava, will overturn the 
carriages. 

like theſe footways before the 
houſes, on each fide of the ſtreet. 

What is become of all the inha- 
bitants ? we ſee nobody in the thops ! 
not a creature in the ſtreets! all the 
houſes are open 

„Let us begin by viſiting the 
houſes on the right. 

„ Thus is not a private houſe ; 
that prodigious number of chirur- 
gical inſtruments prove this edifice 
inuſt have had ſome relation to the 
art in which they are uſed. This 
was ſurely a ſchool for ſurgery. 

„ Theie houſes are very ſmall, 
they are exceedingly ill contrived, 
all the apartments are detached ; 
but then, what neatneſs ! what ele · 
gance ! in each of them is an inner 
portico, a moſaic pavement, a ſquare 
colonnade, and inthe middle a ciſtern 
to collect the water talling from the 
roof ; in each of them are hot-baths, 
and ſtoves, and every where paint» 
ings in freteo, in the beſt taſte, and 
on the moſt pleaſing grounds, Has 
Raphael been here to copy his ara- 
beſques? 

« Let us paſs over to the otker 
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ſide of the ſtreet. Theſe houſes are 
three ſtories high; their foundation 
is on the lava, which has formed 
here a ſort of hill, on the declivity 
af which they are built. From 
2 Ove, in the third ſtory, the win- 
dows look into the ſtreet ; and from 
the firft ſtory, into a garden. Let 
us go down that ſt ir- caſe. This co- 
tonnade around the garden is agree- 
able; you may walk there ſhtelter- 
ed from the ſun and rain. 

« But what do I perceive in that 
chamber. They are ten deztig 
he ds. The unfortunate wretches 
fived themſelves here where they 
could not be ſaved. This is the 
head of a little child: its father and 
mother then are there ! 

« Let us go up ſtairs again; the 
heart fe: Is not at eaſe here. | 

& Sunpoſe we take a ſtep into 
this templi- for a moment, ſince it is 
left open. What deny do I per- 
ccive in the bottom of that niche ? 
it is the god of Silence, who makes 
a ſign with his finger, to command 
filence, and points to the goddeſs Iſis 
in the further receſs of the Sacra- 
rium. 

% In the front of the porch there 
are three altars. Here the vic- 
tims were ſlaughtered, and the 
blood flowing along this gutter into 
the middle of that baton, fell from 
thence upon the head of the prieſts. 
This little chamber, near the altar, 
was undoubtedly the ſacriſtv. The 
ee purified themſelves in this 

athing place. Let us now mount 
up to the ſanctuary; it is very nar- 
row. How many columns are 
there? Six. They are very ſmall. 
This pediment is elegant. But why 
theſe two gates, at each corner of 
the altar? I conceive the uſe of 
them! It was by them that the im- 
poſters glided, between the altar and 
tic wall, to make the divinity 


ſpeak.— Vou have then deen evo 
impoſed on, credulous people 
Come and ſee how they ſupped li 
night at your expence. "The fervice 
is not yet removed · they have hg 
eating freſh eggs; they liave been 
drinking excellent wine. 

«© Here are ſome mſcriptions: 
Popidi ambleati, Cornelia ef; 
This is a monument erected to the 
memory of thoſe who have been be- 
nefactors to Iſis, that is to (av, :» 
her pri. ſts; theſe. pricfts call.4 
them pious, a fingular fynonyme tor 
dupes. 

Oncoming out of the temps ct 
Ifts, I paſs before a2. 
omit the word, you may gueſs my 
meaning. - : 

« The temple of Priapus is verr 
near that of Its. | ; 

„Ihe ancients on this ſubiect en. 
tertained very different opinion 
from us, and their manners cone. 
quently were alſo different, 

© cannot be far from the corn 
try-houſe of Aufidius ; for ther: 
are the gates of the city. Here i; 
the tomb of the ſamily of Diomedes, 
Lef us reſt a moment under theſe 
porticos where the philoſophers ut.d 
to fit, 

LI am not miſtiken. Thecoun- 
try-houſe of Aufidius is charming; 
the paintings in freſco are delbiou. 
What an excellent effect have thoſe 
blue grounds! with what propriety, 
and conſequently with what taſte, 
are the figures diſtributed in the pan- 
nels ! Flora herſelf has woven that 
r_ But who has painted th, 

enus? this Adonis ? this yourhfu: 
Narcifſus, in that bath? and here 
again, this charming Mercury? it 
is ſurely not a week ſince they were 
ainted. 

“I like this portico round tlie 
garden; and this ſquare covered 
cellar round the portico, Do * 
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jophore contain the true Falerni- Let us go to the uncovered theatre ; ; 
/ how many conſulates has this that too is ſhut. 
ne been kept ? I know not how far I have ſuc- 
„ But it is late It was about ceeded in this attempt to give you 
js time the ol ge began, let us go an idea of Pompeia. 

\the covered theatre; it is ſhut. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 


Obſervations on the Culture of SILK in ENGLAND. By Peres 
Novail.Le, Efq. in a Letter Mr. Moog, 


{From the Sixth Volume of the Trxansacrtions of the Socikrv for th 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.] 


cc HE idea of condemning, 
under my hand, the very 
hudable endeavours of an ingent- 
ous lady, made me rather with to 
fatisfy your deſire of knowing my 
opinion of the merits of her pro- 
poſal, by a fhort converſation with 
you on the ſubject; which I had 
re-ſon to conclude would not have 
taken up more than five minutes of 
your valuable time: but when I 
called in the Adelphi this mornin 
with that intention, unfortunately 
you were not at home; I am now 
therefore reduced to the neceſſity of 
thus giving you a part of my 
thoughts on the ſubject of ſpinning 
and reeling of filk in general, in 
the moſt conciſe manner I am able, 
by explaining to you ſo much of 
the proceſs, now univerſally in uſe 
in the principal countries of its 
produce, as will enable you fully 
0 determine and decide for your- 
felf, in moſt of the general cafes, 
in which through your medium, the 
fociety may be applied to for therr 
benevolent exertions. in fo laudable 
4 purſuit, by obſerving to you, that 
all the ladies, who, to their great 
merit be it ſpoken, have hitherto 
exerted their ingenuity and their 


patience, in endeavouring to intro. 
duce the growth of ſilk into thi 
country, have ſome how or other, 
been one and all very injudiciouſſy 
adviſed to ſet out with making a 
coarſe ordinary kind of filk, of but 
little vatne, compared to what the 


filk worm is capable of under judi- 


cĩous management, at a very little 


more expence : what I mean to al- 


lude to in particular 8, that all the 
ſpecimens i have occaſionally ſeen 
with you, or have read an account 
of in the Tranſactions of the Society, 
have been compoſed of eighteen to 
twenty cocoons, the value of which, 
ſuppoſing it comparatively and in- 
trinſically eftimated, would not be 
ual to twenty ſhillings per pound 
of ſixteen mus Hong whilſt a —. 
of ſilk compoſed of the very ſame 
materials, conſiſting of only fix or 
eight cocoons, would at the leaſt va- 
hie, be worth nearer thirty ſhillings 
per pound: and if of four or five 
cocoons only, u might then vie 
with the more ſuperlative produce oi 
Italy ; and be in all reſpects, if ex- 
ecuted with equal attention, of equa! 
value to that for which no leſs than 
forty ſhillings is now demanded. 
From whence, probably, you we” 
: 


e led to conclude, that the coſt of 
Lbour or workmanſhip, might in 
bme degree, counterbalance the dit- 
rence of their reſpective value. 
How far that really is or is not the 
aſe, you will be better enabled to 
vm your own judgment by my 
fating to you the Fact, which 1s, 
ut a woman at Novi, experienced 
n the bufineſs of ſpinning, with 
the aſſiſtance of a girl to turn her 
rel, and attend the fire under the 
cauldron, can with eaſe, reel off one 
pound of filk, conſiſting of four or 
ne coeoons of the moſt perfect qua- 
liry, in the courſe of a day; in or- 
der to do which, with all the atten- 


\ S, 


mtro- tion that is required, ſhe is never 
0 thi permitted to have more than two 
op kains going upon her reel at one time, 
10ully 


du lich being completed by noon, are 
einge t by to dry in the ſhade upon the reel. 


f bur Other two, upon a freth reel, are 
at the completed by her in the afternoon, 
Judi- :nd ſet by to dry as the former, and 
lite cre taken off the reels the firſt thing 
to a in the morning of the ſucceeding 
the Gy; when each woman's day's work, 
ſeen conſiſting of four ſkains, is made up 
Coun in a bundle, with her name affixed 
cc), o it upon a ticket, the better to 
en tog certain and detect any fraud or 
hich, WY inattention ſhe may have been guilty 
din. & in its execution. 

t be „But when a more ordinary 
bund quality is the object, in which a 
Dung greater number of cocoons are to 
lame Wi be united; the is then permitted to 
© bare four, fix, or more ſkains go- 
v. ing at one time, and that upon 
ing; WY wels of much larger dimenſions: 
* the conſequence of which is, that 


vie der attention to each, individually, 
| cannot be equal to the accuracy re- 
x" WT quired, when ſhe is limited to two 
kains only: ſhe now produces a 
coarſe, foul, ordinary, uneven filk ; 
1 day's work of which, will be e- 
qual to ſix, eight, or more pounds, 
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« Now to form a judgment of 
the effects of the different ſort of 
labour, as it affects the two differ- 
ent methods of operation; ſay, a 
woman employed in ſpinning, with a 
girl to attend upon her, earn together 
much about one ſhilling per day, 
which in the firſt inſtance, is the 
whole coſt of labour, to produce 
one pound of perfect filk ; while in 
the other, eight pounds of filk are 
obtained for the ſame expence; up- 
on which, evidently, the per pound- 
age, amounts to no more than three 
halfpence, a difference of ten pence 
— ge per pound coſt of — 
in favour of the ordinary filk ; 
while the intrinſic value in favour of 
the former, falls little ſhort, ſpeak- 
ing much within compaſs, of hee 
ſhillings per pound. 

« Thus far, if I have ſucceeded 
ſo as to be generally underſtood, I 
hope my endeavours may have a 
tendency to be occaſionally of uſe 
to the ſociety, or at leaſt to you, in 
whatever future applications may 
be made to them, through your 
medium, on the ſubject. And now, 
to give you my candid opinion of 
the experiment, made and propoſed 
by a lady on the ſpinning wheel, 
which will hardly admit of a ſerious 
diſcuſſion, You undoubtedly do, or 
may eafily know, the dimenſions of 
the Italian reel, of which the ſo- 
ciety have a model in their collec- 
tion, on the ſame ſcale as thoſe uſed 
abroad, 

&« Firſt, conſider with yourſelf that 
reel, which is not leſs than fix feet 
eight inches circumference, ſet in 
motion, with a velocity at leaſt equal 
to the ſwifteſt going fly of a com- 
mon roaſting jack. Then compare 
the dimenſions of a bobbin, and the 
greateſt velocity with which it poſ- 
ſibly can make its revolutions, at the 
{pinning wheel, and you will not 
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be long in pronouncing, upon good 
authority, that the reel may fairly 
be computed to take up more than 
five hundred yards, in the time it 
would require to execute one yard 
by means of the ſpinning waeel, 
which will at once determine the 
melligibility of the latter, even 
were it capable, as it is not, of con- 
tributing ever ſo much to the per- 


of being MrsER ABLE. 
fecting the ſtaple of the ilk, 


conſolidating its filaments, which. 
from the manner in which the oge. 
ration is uſually conducted, aui 
no ſuch aid or aſſiſtance, con. 
quently, the ſpinning wheel, beine 
iacapable of meliorating the quality 
of the ſilk, the tediouſneſs of the 
operation 1s alone ſuthcient to poi 
out its inefficacy.” 


On the AFFECTATION of being MISERABLE, 


From the Firſt Volume of WixTzer Evexixcs, or LucuzR ations on 
Lite and LETTERS. ] 


& HE vanity of man may 

juſtly be termed a Pro- 
teus. In the endeavours to obtain 
diſtinftion, not only happineſs, but 
miſery is frequently affected. 

e believe it conſidered by many 
as honourable to poſſeſs a degree of 
that ſenſibility which is too delicate 
to bear the common aſperities 
of human life; and there is a 
ſtyle of complaint which is thought 

rettv, and a ſort of woe which has 
be indulged as Juxury, If I might 
borrow a term from criticiſm for 
the uſe of ethics, I would denomi- 


nate the querulous affeftation of mi- 
- ſery, the elegiac ſtyle of life. The 


plaintive tone of elegiac language, 
and the ſoft tinge of . 
without any real cauſe, are very 
ſimilar to the converſation and ſen- 
timents of thoſe numerous com- 
plainers who have adopted the ele- 
viac ſtyle of life, becauſe they con- 
ſidered it as pretty. 

„ r-verence the ſorrows of the 
truly unhappy. Their tears are ſa- 
cred, But thoſe who affect a ſenſi- 
hility which they do not poſſeſs, and 


act a woe which they never felt, art 
to be conſidered as ridiculous and 
reprehenſible, becauſe they make x 
mock of human miſery, and ſport 
with that compaſſion which ought 
never to be abuſed, and which ws 
deſigned for the comfort of unaffect. 
ed affliftion, 

] refpect the character of Mr, 
Gray as that of a man of remark- 
able virtue, learning, and genius, 
united. But he was melanc holy with. 
out reaſon; and, I apprehend, he 
was not entirely free from the wiſh to 
be conſidered as a man endowed with 
feelings unknown to the reſt of men. 
Every man of genius certainly he- 
acute feelings ; but thoſe feelings 
will lead him to high enjoyment: 
and will make life more pleaſurable 
than painful, if he will but fubnu! 
to the guidance of his reaſon, an- 
alſo keep himſelf free from the !. 
fectation of ſingular miſery, Price, 
and an inſatiable deſire of praiſe, 
will indeed often cauſe, in the vo- 
taries of fame, pangs unknown to 


others, and which cannat be reaſon- 


« Palma 


ably indulged, 
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ſilk. by 


„palma negata macrum, donata reducit 


u. ch imum 
he ny: n 10 be. fic parvum eſt, animum quod 
Raul laudis avarum 
"ly; # Sybruit, aut refic:t. Ho. 
being Many poets, profeſſedly elegiac, 
quality have pretended to uncommon wretch- 
of the ednets ; but they deceived no ſenſi - 
o point ble reader, ſince it was evident that 
their miſery was no leſs fictitious 
than their mythology. 
— The affectation of woe is chief- 
among the ſofter ſex, in whom it 
N > ſometimes ſuppoſed to have been 
l amiable. Pity, it has been ſaid, is 
nearly related to love. But the pity 
xs On muſt be ſincere. Affected woe will 
ouly excite affected pity, which is 
nearly related to a paſſion very dif- 
1 ſcrent from love. Beauty in tears, 
„ . while thoſe tears are believed to be 
0 x natural, muſt werfully call for 
eee protection of every man not def- 
i . * titute of generoſity ; but if the call 
tA is found to have been frequently 
Felt made without fſuthcient reaſon, 
f though it may cauſe the attention 
of of falſe and ſelfiſh gallantry, it will 
er not raiſe the eſteem of the eſtim- 
** able. She, who wiſhes for ſuch 
nw eſteem, will be prudent in diveſting 
vr herſelf of every kind of affectation. 
tl ta „I am ſorry to ſee a taſte prevail 
with for novels which exhibit unnatural 
* pictures of miſery, and diffuſe a kind 
* of taſte for the woeful. The novel 
15 entitled Werter, is of a bad tendency, 
n= and cannot have failed to have given 
at le the falſely delicate, the over-refined, 
Sh and the idolizers of themſelves, ad- 
xo ditional encouragement in the affec- 
In tation of = 8 f 
7 « Elegies, elegiac ſonnets, night 
& thoughts, and contemplations on 
4 gloomy ſubjects, have a tendency 
d © to diffuſe a ſhale over the imagi- 
** nation which ſhall cauſe iu many 
a miſery no leſs real than actual 
a ſuffering; and they countenance 


more in ſeeking the gratification of 
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a perverſe vanity, by pretending to 
ſingular wretchedneſs. There is 
certainly a great portion of evil in 
the world, real and unavoidable, 
and it ſeems a peculiar degree of 
folly to increaſe it by affectation. 
Atectation will increaſe it; for we 
become in time the charact rs which 
we have habitually aſſumed. It is 
particularly wrong in this country, 


- where the inhabitants are naturally 


inclined to a dejection of ſpirits, to 


indulge the imagination in giving a 


ſombrous and diſmal colour to every 
thing around it, It is greatly in 
our power to make the horizon of 
our mind dark and cloudy, or ſerene 
as the blue ether, and beautiful as 
the variegated tints of a weſtern (ky 
in a fine ſummer evening. 

« It is a queſtion in philoſophy, 
An quicquid recipitur, recipiatur 
« ad modum recipientis, Whether 
whatever is received (or perceived, 
as it ſuits the preſent ſubject better) 
be perceived according to the perci- 
pient's mode, or powers, or degree 
of perception; and I think it may 
be often anſwered, when applied to 
morals, in the attrmative. There 
is abſolute good in life, and abſolute 
evil; but they both may be in a 
great degree transformed by the 
manner iu which they are viewed 
and poſſeſſed. A four diſpoſition, 
operating like a chemical acid, will 
turn the ſweeteſt cup into an unpa- 


' latable beverage; as a contented, 


placid, meek, and gentle mind, in- 
fuling ſweetneſs into the bittereſt 
draught, will cauſe the moſt nauſe- 
ous medicine to be ſwallowed with 
alacrity. 

« To enjoy, and to be chearful, 
are duties. To enjoy,” ſays 
Mr. Pope, is to obey.” And 
though it is natural, and often 
unavoidable, to complain in afflic- 
tion, vet to murmur, repine, and 
take a pleaſure in complaining, 

L 3 while 
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while we have many rcaſons to re- 
Joice, is irrational and ungrateful, 
«+ The ſect of whiners, or grum- 
blers (for it deſerves to be ſtigma- 
tized by no very honourable name), 
are very proper ſubjects for ridicule. 
It is fruitleſs to argue deeply or very 
ſe iouſſ with folly and vanity. 
You will either not be underſtood 
by them, or not regarded ; but a 
laugh againſt them, is like an in- 
ſtrument which touches to the qui« k, 
amputates the excreſcence, or pulls 
it by the roots. 
„Real miſery will, I hope, al- 
ways meet with ſympathy. Nature 
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has taken care that it ſhould affe 
our feelings, in order to extort rc. 
lief, if pothble. But the affectation, 
whether in books, in life, or in con. 
verſation, mult find a different treat. 
ment, that it may be diſcounte. 
nanccd. 

Great caution ſhould, however, 
be always uſed not to miſtake rea} 
for affected miſery, It is better that 
many pretenders to woe ſhould be 
treated with ſuperfluous ſympathy 
and unneceſſary attention, than that 
one real ſufferer ſhould be difre- 
garded.“ 
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[From the Sccond Volume of the ſame Work.] 


ec Gentle aſcent led to a lofty e- 

minence, and on the ſummit 
was a level plain, of no great ex- 
tent. The boundaries of it could 
not indeed eaſily be aſcertained ; 
for as the aſcent on one fide was eaſy 
and gradual, ſo the ſlope on the 
other continued almoſt impercept- 
ible, till it terininated at once in an 
abrupt declivity. 

« At the firſt entrance of the 
hill, I obſerved great numbers of 
infants crawling on beds of prim- 
roles, or ſleeping on pillows formed 
by the moſs. They frequently 
ſmiled, and their fweet counte- 
nances ſeemed to expreſs a compla- 
cency and joy in the conſciouſneſs 
of their new exiſtence, Many in- 
deed wept and wailed, but their 
ſorrow, though pungent, was ſhort, 
and the fight of a pretty leaf or 


flower would cauſe a ſmile in the 
midit of their tears; ſo that nothing 
was more common than to ſee two 
drops trickling down cheeks which 
were dimpled with ſmiles. I was 
ſo delighted with the ſcenes of in- 
nocence, that I felt an impulſe to 
go and play with the little tribe, 
when, juſt as I was advancing, I feit 
a wand ſtrike my ſhoulder, and 
turning my eyes on one fide, I be- 
held a venerable figure, with a white 
beard, and in a grey mantle, ele- 
gantly thrown round him. 

« My ſon,” ſaid he, I ſee your 
& curioſity is raiſed, and I will gra- 
« tify it; but you muſt not move 
from this place, which is the moſt 
* advantageous ſpot for the contem · 
&« plation of the — before you. 

„ Yon hill is the Hill of Life, a 
„ pageant which I have raiſed <4 

j „ the 
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fe me magic influence of this wand, 
t- WM + to amule you with an inſtructive 
non, picture. 

con. The beauteous innocents whom 
eat- Wi « you ſee at the foot of the hill, 
nte- Wl « preſent you with the idea ot an- 


„gels and cherubs, and of ſuch in- 
« deed is the kingdom of heaven. 
« Simplicity and innocence are their 
« amiable qualities, and the more 
« of them they retain in their aſcent, 
« the happier and lovelier ſhall they 
be during the whole of their jour- 
„ ney. 
66 But raiſe your eyes a little 
« ſpace. You ſeca my train intent 
to learn, under the ſage inſtruct- 
„tors who accompany them, the 
« eaſter and ſafeſt way of aſcending 
« and deſcending the hill which lies 
« before them. They often run 
from the fide of their guides, and 
+ loſe theniſelves among the ſhrubs 
« that bloſſom around them. Some 
give no ear to inſtruction, and 
« conſequently are continually de- 
„ © viating among thorns, thiſtles, 
« nettles, and brambles. Their er- 
« rors are at prefent retrievable, 
« and few fall in the pitfalls with 
« which the hill abounds. Joy il- 
« luminates their countenances. 
« Theirs are the ruddy cheek, the 
+ ſparkling eye, lively ſpirits, and 
| « unwearied activity. They retain 
| a great ſhare of the innocence 
with which they ſet out, and 
therefore they are chearful. En- 
« viable age, if reaſon were ma- 
* ture! But folly, wantonneſs, fro- 
* wardneſs of temper, and igno- 
* rance, greatly interrupt and 7 il 
their enjoyments. Fruits of deli- 
cious taſte grow around them, and 


w © <4 


* flowrets of the ſweeteſt ſcent and 
* moſt beautiſul colour ſpring be- 
* neath their feet. But they ſoon 
grow tired of this lower part of 
* the hill, and ambitiouſly al 

* higher eminęnces. 


pire at 
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& Behold them a few p ces high · 
«© er, They advance with eager- 
« neſs and many of them forſake the 
« guides which have conducted 
„them thus far in their aſcent. 
« They haſten in their courſe, not 
do they adhere to the direct road, 
but deviate without ſcruple. 
„Some indeed return, but the 
greater = climb the hill 
paths of their own choice, f 
of difficulty and danger. The 
pitfalls which are placed in every 
part of the hill are in this part 
very numerous, and not eafily to 
de avoided by thoſe who tortake 
the high road. There are indeed 
* no * of the hill in which 2 
„guide is more neceflary than here; 
nor any in which the travellers are 
« leſs inclined to ſeek his aſſiſtance. 
„% You ſee the beauty of the 
% bloſſoms. You hear the muſic 
„of the birds. All nature ſeems to 
„ conſpire in affording delight ; 
« but too many of the travellers 
« preſerve not that innocence and 
« {implicity which are neceffary to 
give a taſte for the pleaſures which 
are allowed. Inſtead of plucking 
„„the flowers which are known to 
© be ſafe and falutary, they deſire 
© none but ſuch as are poiſonous, 
«© The aſpiring nature of the tra- 
&« vellers leads them to continue the 
e aſcent, and by this time you ſee 
© they have reached the level ſum- 
« mit, where you obſerve a prodi- 
« gious crowd, all buſy in purſuit 
« of their ſeveral objects. Their 
« faces are clouded with care, and 
« in the ardour of purſuit th 
e neglect thoſe leaſures which lie 
before them. Moſt of them have 
„ now Joſt a great ſhare of their 
„original innocence and ſimplicity, 
— many of them have loſt if 


« entirely, 


_ A © Aa 
Tj mk _ _K& * 


* 
* 


« And now they begin to de- 
« ſcend. Their arfulneſs and 
L 4 $6 alacrity 


[168] 


« alacrity are | 7c abated, Ma- 
« ny limp, and ſome already crawl. 
« 'The numbers diminiſh almoſt 
every ſtep; for the pitfalls are 
« multiplied on this ſide of the hill, 
„and many of the travellers have 
« neither ſtrength nor ſagacity to 
% avoid them. Many delightful 
« ſcenes remain. Fruit in great 
„ abundance grows around them. 
« But the greater part, you may 
„ remark, are careleſs of the obvious 
„and natural pleaſures which they 
„ might reach and enjoy, and are 
8 — digging in the earth for 
yellow duſt, on which they have 
& placed an imaginary value. Be- 
hold one who has juſt procured 
« a load of it, under which he is 
* ready to fink. He totters along 
« in haſte to find a hiding-place for 
6 it; but before he has — it, 
* himſelf is hidden from our eyes, 
for lo! while I ſpeak; he is drop- 
„ ping into a pitfall. Moſt of his 
* companions will follow him ; but 
„you ſee no one is alarmed by the 
example. The deſcent is be-ome 
« very ſteep and abrupt, and few 
„ there are who will reach the 
„ bottom of the hill. Of thoſe few, 
% not one advances without ſtum- 
« bling on the edge of the pittalls, 
« from which he can *. rec o- 
„ver his feeble foot, Ah! while 
% ſpeak, they are all gone.” 
_ « And is this a picture of life? 
ſaid I; alas! how little do they 
ſeem to enjoy it! Surely, ſome 
error muſt infatuate them all. O 
ſay, that I may avoid it, and be 
v. | 
. 1 l ſon,“ ſaid my benevolent 
guide, „do not haſtily form an 
„ opinion derogatory from the va- 
« Jue of life. It is a glorious op- 
. 6 portunity afforded by the Creator 
« for the acquiſition of happinets. 


6 Caſt your eyes on yonder plain, 


. 
— 
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« which lies at the bottom of the 
„ hill, and behold the horizon.“ 

I looked, and behold a cloud 
tinged with purple and gold, parted 
in the centre, and diſplayed a ſcene 
at which my eyes were dazzled. [ 
cloſed them awhile, to recover the 
the power of viſion, and when J 
opened them, I ſaw a figure in 
which majeſty and benevolence were 
awfully united. He ſat on a throne 
with every appearance of triumph, 
and at his feet lay a croſs. And ! 
heard a voice ſaying, 4 Come again, 
« ye children of men.” And lo! 
the plain opened in more places 


5 


than I could number, and myriads conſp 
of myriads ſtarted into exiſtence, pitap 
with bodies beautiful and glorious, Lad 
And the voice proceeded, “ In my u 
& Father's houſe are many manſi- de p. 
„ons. Ve have all fallen thort of Wl Ver 
the perfection for which ye were cales 
& created; but ſome have been less of tf 
6 3 ſervants than others, depa 
« and to them are allotted the mow 
% more exalted places of bliſs ; but of ft 
there remain manſions appro- Neat 
&« priated to all the ſons of men. I prop 
© have redeemed the very worlt of 5 
them from the tyranny of death, of t 
KRiſe, therefore, to vour reſpectivt oper 
„% manfions, Enter into the joy ot char 
6 the Lord.“ He ſaid, when the = 


ſound of inſtruments ſweeter than 
the unpurged car ever heard, rang 
throughout heaven's concave. Aud 
the glorified bodies beneath roſe 
like the ſun in the eaſt, and took 
their places in the ſeveral planets 
which form what is called our ſolar 
ſyitem. I was tranſported with the 
fight, and was going to fall on ny 
knees, and ſupplicate to be admit- 
ted among the aſpiring ſpirits, when, 
to my mortification, I thought J 
was ſuddenly placed on the fide of 
the hill, where I had to climb a 
ſterp aſcent, I wept bitterly, when 

my 
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my guide remonſtrated with me on 
he unreaſonableneſs of my tears, 
fnce none were to be admitted to 
gory who had not travelled the 
yurney which I had ſeen ſo many 
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others travel. innocence, 
ſaid he, do juſtice, _ humbly." 
He ſaid no more, but, reparing 
to — touched me with his rod, 


and I awoke. 


DISQUSITION ox EPITAPHS. 


WHA fame is the univerſal 

paſſion is by nothing more 
conſpicuouſly diſcovered than by e- 
pitaphs. The generality of man- 
lind are not content to ſink inglo- 
noufly into the grave, but wiſh to 
be paid that tribute of panegyrick 
after their deaths, which in many 
ales may not be due to the virtues 
of their lives. If the vanity ef the 
departed has not been provident of 
monumental honours, fs partiality 
of friends is eager to ſupply them. 
Death may be ſaid with almoſt equal 
propriety to coufer as well as to le- 
val all diſtinctions. In conſequence 
of that event, a kind of chemical 
operation takes place ; for thoſe 
characters which were mixed with 
the groſs particles of vice, by being 
thrown into the alembic of flattery, 
are ſublimated into the efſence of 
virtue, He who during the per- 
tormance of his part upon the — 
of the world was weakly applaud- 
ed, after the cloſe of the drama, is 
pourtrayed as the favourite of * ex»-ry 
„ vi-tue wonder heaven.” To ſave 
the opulent from oblivion, the ſculp- 
tor unites his laLours with the ſcho- 
lar or tae t, whilſt the ruſtick 
is indebted for his mite of poſthum- 
ous renown to the carpenter, the 
painter, or the maſon. The ſtruc- 
tures of fame are in both caſcs built 
with materials whoſe duration 1s 


[From the OLta PobRIDA.] 


ſhort. It may check the fallies 
of pride to refſect on the mortality 
of nian; but for its complete hu- 
miliatiou let it be remembered, that 
epitaphs and monuments decay. 
Had not Cicero been aſſiſted by his 
memory, he could never have decy- 
phered the mutilated verſes on the 
tomb of Archimedes. The anti- 
quarian ſearches in vain for the ori- 
ginal inſcriptions on Chaucer and 
Sidney. 

„The obſervations of the illuſ- 
trious ] ohnſon on epitaphs are mark- 
ed with acutencſs as well as extent 
of judgment. In his Criticiſms, 
however, on thoſe of Pope, he has 
ſhewn a petulance of temper and 
faſtidiouſneſs of taſte, at the ſame 
time that he acknowledged the bar- 
renneſs of Pope's topicks, and the 
difficulty of dittributing to numbers 
that praiſe which is particular and 
characteriſtic, He who 1s a critic 
ſhould conſider that, according to 
the natural progreſs of human opi- 
nions, he may become the ſubject 
of criticiſm. If Johnſon had ever 
conjectured that he muſt one day be 
tried by his own laws, more lenity 
would probably have been thewn to 
Pope. The doctor remarks, „ that 
« an epitaph ought not to be — 2 
« than common beholders have lei- 
« ſure and patience to peruſe.” Of 
the ſew he has left behind ham, that 

on 


fizo] DISQUISITION 
on Hanmer is ſurely objectionable 
for its 1 He reprobates 
with juſt ſeverity any alluſions to 
claſſical cuſtoms, and the ſituation 
of Roman tombs. The lines of 
Paſſeratius on Henry of France are 
quoted, to ſhow the impropriety of 
addreſſing the reader as a traveller. 
Yet the doctor forgot his ſtrictures 
and his quotation when he conclud- 
ed his character of Thrale with 
4 A, Viator." 

The preceding remarks are in- 
tended as an introduction to a plan 
which 1 take this opportunity of 
laying before the public. It is my 
deſign to publiſh a collection of the 
molt remarkable epitaphs, with cri- 
tical obiervations. Particular at- 
tention will be paid to their arrange- 
ment, of which it ſhall be the object 
of the remaining part of this paper 
to exhibit an exact ſpecimen. With- 
out ſpinning too many threads of 
claſſification, a few ſtriking and ge- 
neral diſtinctions only ſhall be a- 
dopted. The Leaxnep—the Sus- 
LiME—-the CHARACTER15TIC—the 
CoMPLIMENTARY.—The firſt claſs 
is intended to allure the ſcholars of 
our famous univerſities to ſubſcribe 
liberally to the work. To let the 
reader into a ſecret, it was original- 
ly my defign to have publiſhed this 
part in a folio by itſelf, with a pom- 
pous Dedication. Happening to ſee 
a gooſe ſinged with a leaf of the 
Pietas Oxonienſis, I was frightened 
from the proſecution of my plan by 
fo unlucky an omen. My intended 
work will notwithſtanding comprize 
learning enough to fatisfy the appe- 
tite of a reaſonable linguiſt. There 
will be no room for complaint if I 
begin with Perfian and end with 
Latin. The firſt epitaph ſhall be 
that on Hadgi Shaughſware, in St. 
Botolph's, Biſhopſgate ; and the 
laſt ſhall be the laconic Fui Caius, 
wt Cambridge, 
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„Under this head many ingen;. 
ous and novel opinions will be ad. 
vanced relative to the language a; 
well as the ſentiments of theſe com. 
poſitions, It. will be proved to 
demonſtration, that the learned lan. 

ages are abſurdly uſed except for 
— men. Some one has wel 
obſerved, that, if the dead could 
hear their own ſepulchral prait:, 
they would be = to the bluſl. 
Some, without doubt, would with 
amiable diffidence adopt the elegant 
ſentiments of Frontinus, * Imp a. 
« fa monumenti ſupervacua et; 
«© memoria noſtri durabit, ſi vita 
% meruimus.“ „ Superfluous is the 
te expence of the tomb, fiac- our me- 
« mory will flouriſh, if our conduct 
has merited that honour.''—But 
multitudes muſt be inſenfible to the 
emotions of thame, unleſs they were 
endued with the gift of tongues, 
The woral deſign of an epitaph 's 
to inſpire an emulation of the vu 
tues of the deceaſed. This cannot 
be effected, unleſs the language 
which records thoſe virtues be in. 
telligible to perſons who are in a 
fituation to emulate them. The 
talents and munificence of Butby 
and South are tranſmitted to ſcho- 
lars by a vehicle which is familiar 
to them; but how can the ladies 
improve by the example of the 
beautiful Mrs. Arundel, who | 
celebrated in a Latin inſcription in 
St. Mary's, Oxford? or how is the 
courage of our failors likely to be 
increaſed by the Ciceronian periods 
on Rooke at Canterbury. | 

« The SuBLIME.— This ſpecies 
is confined to thoſe who occupy the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed niches in the tem- 
le of Fame. Simplicity and bre- 
vity are its characteriſticks. Such 
names as Bacon, Locke, and New- 
ton, want not the flowers of | clo- 
quence, or the parade of periods, 
to decorate their monuments. The 


tomd 


DISQUISITION 
ymb of fir Chriſtopher Wren has 


, pi local propriety from his being bu- 
ge full St. Paul's, which gave birth 
com. van inſcription worthy that illuſtri- 
to 2 aus reſtorer of Attic architecture. 


« Subtus conditur hujus eccl: fic 
t for WI & urbis conditor, qui vixit annos 
ultra nonaginta, non ſibi ſed bo- 


well 8 
ould « no publico. Lector, ſi monumen- 
all; tum requiris, ciicumſpice.“ 


uſh «TheCHARACTErISTIC.—A claſs 
which far excels all the reſt, as it con- 


with 8 
vant ns exam ples of ſplendid talents and 
p n. evinent virtues, marked the peculiar 


ft ; d appropriate praiſe. Not only 
thoſe epitaphs wherein their due 
the WY nefure of applauſe is diſtributed 
«ith nice diſcrimination to Philoſo- 
uct ners, Poets, Warriors, and Stateſ- 
But nen, will be introduced under this 
the head, but ſuch likewiſe as have pre- 
re med the 1 oſ the lowly and 

e ignoble. Theſe compoſitions are 
v dithcult to be met with as accurate 
miniatures. Dr. Johnſon, would 
have ſaid that Pope's verſes on Mrs. 
Corbet was a very proper exempli- 
cation of this ſpecies. Perhaps the 
filowing by Hawkeſworth, in 
Bromley church-yard, 1s by no means 
inferior to it: 

Near this place lies the body of 
„Elizabeth Monk, aged 101, the 
wife of John Monk, Blackſmith, 
by whom ſhe had no children. 
* But virtue would not fut- 
fer her to be childleſs. An in- 


in 

* fant, to whom and to whoſe fa- 
be ther and uncles ſhe had been 
i; * nurſe, became dependent upon 


« ſtrangers for the neceffaries of life; 
* to him ſhe afforded the protection 
* of a mother. This parental cha- 
« rity was returned with filial affec- 
| tion, and ſhe was ſupported in the 
7 feebleneſs of age by him whom ſhe 
* had cheriſhed in the helpleſſneſs 
* of infancy. Let it be remember- 
* ed, that there is no ſtation in 


ich induſtry will not obtain 
g 
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% power to be liberal, nor any cha- 
& rater on which liberality will not 
e confer honour. She had long 
been prepared by a ſimple and un- 
« affected piety for her end. To 
_ the memory of this per- 
on, but yet more to perpetuate 
the leſſon of her life, this ſtone 
« was erected by voluntary contri- 
„% bution.” 

„The CoMPLIMENTA® Y.— This 
article compriſes inſcriptions inwhich 
the dead are more indebted for their 

raiſe to invention than to merit. 
Che writers of epitaphs ought to be 
hiſtori-ns, and not poets. 

„Their panegyrick often fa- 
tigues with prolixity, and diſguſts 
with fulſomeneſs. Take away the 
the dates from complimentary ep1- 
taphs, and they have all the appear- 
ance of dedications. They exhibit 
the demi-gods of the golden age, or 
the immaculate heroes of romance. 
Like Addiſon's Cato, they ſeem to 
have been out of the reach of hu- 
man paſſions or infirmities of a na- 
ture too much exalted to excite pity, 
and fara:d for excellencies too tran- 
ſcendent for imitation. Sometimes, 
however, it happens, that common 
topicks of encomium are touched 
with ſo maſterly a hand, that they 
charm with an irreſiſtible grace, and 
have all the force of novelty. For 
2 panegyriſt to declare, that a cy 


FX FE _ 
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is deferving of the higheſt praiſe, 


that ſhe is as beautiful as an angel, 
and that ſhe is remarkable for uni- 
form piety, ſeems as if he could not 
ſtrike out of the beaten track. But 
ſurely it is out of the power of a vul- 
gar bard to pourtray ſuch ideas in 
the following manner. 


On Lady Ca TUARINXE Pas rox, 
Paſton Church, Norfolk, 1628. 


Can man be ſilent and not praiſes find, 
For her who lived the praiſs of woman- 


kind ? 
Whoſe 


* 
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[132] MODEST MAN, 

* 5 9 i was lent the characters of the denarted is a fu by 

— 1 cient triumph tor gaiety, without 1. *" 

57 * ſuall wear in hap- * g permitted to erect a trophy ov u 
Whole v:rtue did all ill fo overſwaye. their graves. a * 
Ihat her whole lite was a communiou- Ihe peruſal of epitaphs is oil 
daye. ” be 5 as a frivolous and wa 

| x4 k ight amuſement. If ſuch only be a] 

« As my publication will be ex- the objects of attention as have | n 
tended only to thoſe Epitaphs which noticed with our applauſe, it is un. 
are really inſcribed on tomb- ſtones. queſtionably an introduction to pe! 
the ludicrous and the gay will of ing knowled; e, and an incentive a “ 
courſe be omitted. Let him whoſe moral improvement. M hat bios2. WR '* 
inclination may lead him to peruſe phy is to hiſtory, an epitaph is Ml * 
tuch, be referred to Magazines and iography. It is a ſketch which WY?! 
eſt-books. He will there find that ma, ks the great outlines of char: het 
epigram, pun, fatire, and bur- ter, and excites curioſity to view the de 
leſque, have attempted to throw a portraits as painted on the pages of  *"' 
gleam of fevity upon a ſubject which hiſtory, It is likewiſe an epitomec x 
is too aweful to be made ridiculous. a ſermon, which teaches the ma. 
Wit and humour never more miſtake uſeful truths in the moſt comprehen- ny: 
their object, than when they aim their five form. Monumental inſcriptions : 
ſhafts at may in a ſtate of diſſolution. remind us, that time is on the wine, e 
But however wanton and injudicious that every rank ana age mult fall 
their ſallies have been, they have a prey to his dep. e lations, that the be 
never prophaned the fanetity of moments of life are too pr cious to an 
Chriſtian temples by aftixing their be ſquandered away on tritles, t bro 
productions to them. Such an in- religion is the only ſupport againſt con 
decorum militates too ſtrongly againſt the horrors of death, and the onl; on 
picty and ſenſibility, to be rat d guide to the joys of eternity. : edu 
with patience, To ſport with the par 
ran 

— tn 

his 
DISTRESSES of a MODEST MAN. NY 
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From Variety, a Collection of Eſſays.] — 

itt 
„T Labour under a ſpecies of tage which he fanvied would have rat 
diſtreſs, which I fear will at made him happr, viz. a learnes ch. thi 
length drive me utterly. from that cation. I was fent to a country has 
ſociety, in which I am moſt ambiti- grammar-ſchool, and from thence to] 
ous to appear; but I will give vou to the univerſity, with a view at in 
a ſhort ſketch of my origin and pre- qualifying for hoh orders. Herr, his 
1 nt ſituation, by which you will be having but ſmall allowance from my the 
enabled to judge of my ditficulties. father, and being naturally of a f. du 
« My father was a farmer of no mid and bafhful diſpoſition. 1 had pir 
great property, and with no other no opportunity of rybbing off that kh 
learning than what he had acquired native aukwardneſs, which is the vl 
at a charity-ſchool ; but my mother fatal cauſe of all my unhappincſ aff 
being dead, and I an only child, he and which 1 now begin to fear ca! En 


determined to give me that advan- 


nevel be amended. You muſt Kno. 
that 
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unt in my perſon I am tall and thin, 


_ with a fair con: plexion, and light 
yr om tuen hair; but of ſuch extreme 
f eptibility of thame, thet on the 
i fwalleſt ſubject or confuſion, my 
us ed all ruſh s into my cheeks, and 
ly be | appear a pert. ct full-blown roſe. 
en be conſciouſneſs of this unbappy 
is n. clings made me avoid ſociety, and 
lea. beczme enamour:d of a college 
ve ro BN it; particularly when I reflected, 
0012. bat the uncouth manners of my fa- 
des family, were little calculated 
rich WY fo improve my outward conduct; I 
Are theretore, had reſolved on living at 
„the the univerſity and taking pupils, 
o_ when two unexpected events great- 
nec altered the poſture of my affairs, 
mot WY viz. my father's death, and the ar- 
hen. nyal of an uncle from the Indies. 

ion; „This uncle I had very rarely 


heard my father mention, and it was 
generally believed that he was long 
ce dead, when he arrived in Eng- 
and only a week too late to cloſe his 
brother's eyes. 1 am afſh-med to 
confeſs, what I believe has been of- 
ten experienced by thofe, whoſe 
education has been better than their 
parents, that my poor father's 1gno- 
rance, and vulgar language, had of- 
ten made me bluſh to think I was 
dis fon ; and at his death I was not 
onſolable for the loſs of that, 
which I was was not unfrequently 
Whamed to oon. My uncle was but 
little affected, for he had been ſepa- 
e rited from his brother more than 
thirty years, and in that time he 
f had acquired afortune which he uſed 
e to brag, would make a nabob happy; 
f in ſhort, he had brought over with 
him the enormaus ſum of thirty 
thouſand pounds, and upon this he 
built his hopes of never-ending hap- 
pineſs, While he was planning 
khemes of greatneſs and delight, 
»hether the change of climate might 
affect him, or what other cauſe I 


ing, 
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hat 
it 


nl; 


know not, but he was ſnatched from 


all his dreams of joy by a ſhort ill- 
nefs, of which he died, leaving me 
heir to all his property. And now, 
fir, behold me at the age of twenty - 
tive, well ſtocked with Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, poſſeſſed of an 
ample fortune, but fo aukward and 
unverſed in every gentleman-like ac- 
comphthment, nat 1 am pointed at 
by all who fee me, as the wealthy 
learned clown. 

„ have lately purchaſed an eſ- 
tate in the country, which abounds 
in (what is called) a faſhionable 
ne!ghbourhood ; and when you re- 
fect on my parentage and uncouth 
manner, you will hardly think how 
much my company is courted by the 
ſurrounding families, (eſpecially by 
thoſe who have marriageable daugh- 
ters) : from theſe gentlemen I have 
received familiar calls, and the moſt 
prefling invitations, and though I 
wiſhed to accept their offered 
friendſhip, I have repeatedly excuſed 
myſelf under the pretence of not be- 
ing quite ſettled ; for the truth is, 
that when I have rode or walked, 
with full intent to return their ſeve- 
ral viſits my heart has failed me as I 
approached their gates and I have 
frequently returned homeward, re- 
ſolving to try again to-morrow. 

„However, I at length deter- 
mined to conquer my timidity, and 
three days ago, accepted of an invi- 
tation to dine this day with one, 
whoſe open eaſy manner, left me no 
room to doubt a cordial welcome. 
Sir Thomas Friendly, who lives 
about two miles diſtant, is a baron» 
nct, with about two thouſand 

unds a year eſtate, joining to that 

purchaſed ; he has two ſons, and 
five daughters, all grown up, and 
living with their mother and a maid- 
en ber of ſir Thomas's, at Friend- 
8 dependent on the ir father. 

onſcious of my unpoliſhed gait, I 
have for ſome time paſt, taken pri- 


vate 
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vate leſſons of a proſeſſor, who 


teaches © grown gentlemen to 
dance; and though I at firſt found 
wonderous difficulty in the art he 
taught, my knowledge of the ma- 
thematics was of prodigious uſe, in 
teaching me the equilibrium of my 
body, and the due adjuſtment of the 
centre of gravity to tc five poſitions, 
Having now acquired the art of 
walking without tottering, and 
learned to make a bow, I boldly 
ventured to obey the baronet's in- 
vitation to a family dinner, not 
doubting but my new acquirements 
would enable me to lee the ladies 
with tolerable intrepidity : but 
alas! how vain are all the hopes of 
theory, when unſuppdrted by ha- 
ditual practice. As I approzched 
the houſe, a dinner-bell alarmed my 
fears, leſt I had ſpoiled the dinner 
by want of punctuality ; imprefled 
with this idea, I bluſhed the deepeſt 
crimſon, as my name was repeatedly 
announced by the teveral livery ſer- 
vants who uſhered me into the libra- 
ry, hardly knowing what or whom I 
faw ; at my firſt entrance, I ſum- 
moned all my fortitude, and made 
my new-learned bow to lady Friend- 
ly. But unfortunately in bringing 
back my left foot to the third poli- 
tion, I trod upon the gouty toe of 
poor fir Thomas, who had followed 
cloſe at my heels, to be the nomen- 
clatoc of the family. The confuſion 
this occaſioned in me, is hardly to be 
conceived, fince none but baſhſul men 
can judge of my diſtreſs and of that 
deſcription, the number I believe is 
very {nal The baronet's polite- 
nels by degrees _—_— my con- 
cern; and I was aſtoniſhed to fee 
how far good breeding could enable 
him to ſuppreſs his feclings, and to 
appear with perfect eaſe, after fo 
inful an accident, 
„The cheerfulnefs of her lady- 
ſhip, and the familiar chat of the 
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young ladies, inſenfibly led me tg 
throw off my reſerve and ſheepiſh. 
neſs, till at length I ventured to joig 
in converſation, and even to ſtan 
freth ſubjects. The library beine 
richly furnithed with hooks in «+. 
gant bindings, I conceived fir Tho- 
mas to be a man of literature, ard 
ventured to give my opinion con- 
cerning the ſeveral editions of the 
Greck claſſics, in which the baro- 
net's opinion exactly coincided with 
my own. To this ſubject I was led, 
by obſerving an edition of Xeno- 
phion in fixteen volumes, which (a 
I had never before heard of ſuc!; a 
thing) greatly excited my curiolitr, 
and I roſe up to examine what it 
could be: fir Thomas ſaw what I 
was about, and (as I ſuppoſe) wail- 
ing to fave me trouble, roſe to take 
down the book, which made me 
more cager to prevent him, and ha{- 
tily laying my hand on the firlt vo- 
lume, I pulled it forcibly ; but lo! 
inſtead o! books, a board, which 
by leather and gilding had bern 
made to look like ſixteen volume, 
came tumbling down and unluckily 
jpit-hed upon a Wedgwood ink-ftzni 
on the table under it. In vain did 
fir Thomas aſſure me, there w s no 
harm; I ſaw the ink ſtreaming from 
an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, 
and tcarce knowing what I did, at- 
tempted to ſtop ite progreſs with my 
cambrick handkerchicf. In the 
height of this confuſion, we were in- 
formed that dinner was ſerved up, 
and I with joy perceived that the 
bell, which at firſt fo alarmed my 
fears, was only the half-hour dinner- 
bell. 

In walking through the hall, 
and ſuite of apartments to the dia- 
ing room, I had time to collect my 
ſcattered ſenſes, and was deſired to 
take my ſeat betwixt lady Friendly 
and her eldeſt daughter at the tabic. 
Since the fall of the wooden Xeno- 

phon, 


e e wth, ew” 
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pon, my face had been continually 
durning like a firebrand, and I was 
aſt beginning to recover myſelf, and 
to fee] comfortably cool, when an 
unlooked for accident, rekindled all 
my heat and bluſhes. Having ſet 
my plate of ſoup too near the edge 
the table, in bowing to Miſs Dinah, 
who politely — the pat - 
tern of my waiſtcoat, I tumbled 
the whole ſcalding contents into my 


baro 

lap. In ſpite of an immediate ſup- 
is led, ply of napkins to wipe the ſurface 
Leno- ef my cloaths, my black breeches 
h (as were not ſtout enough to ſave me 
1h from the painful effects of this ſud- 
ality, den fomentation, and for ſome mi- 
jt it nutes, my legs and thighs ſeemed 
at [ ſewing in a boiling cauldron ; but 
wul- recollecting how fir Thomas had 
take diſguiſed his torture, when I trod 
me upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain 
haſ- in ſilence, and fat with my lower ex- 
vo- tremities parboiled, amidſt the ſti- 
Ia! fed giggling of the ladies and the 
wich ſervants. 
cen « I will not relate the ſeveral 
nes, blunders which I made during the 
FIN firſt courſe, or the diſtreſs wean * 
2nd by my being deſired to carve a fowl, 
did or help to various diſhes that ſtood 
no near me, ſpilling a ſauce- boat, and 
m knocking down a ſalt- ſeller; rather 
&t, let me haſten to the ſecond courſe, 


at- « where frefh diſaſters overwhelmed 

me quite.“ 
« I had a piece of rich ſweet 
dding on my fork, when Miſs 
uiſa Friendly begged to trouble 
me for a pigeon, that ſtood near me: 
in my haſte, ſcarce knowing what I 
did, I whipped the pudding into my 
mouth, hot as a burning coal; it 
oe impoſſible to conceal my agony, 
my eyes were ſtarting from their 
ſockets. At laſt, in ſpite of ſhame 
and reſolution, I was obliged to 
drop the cauſe of torment on my 
plate, Sir Thomas and the ladies 
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all compaſſionated my misfortune, 
and each adviſed a different applis 
cation; one recommended oil, n- 
other water, but all agreed that wine 
was beſt for drawing out the fire; 
and a glaſs of ſherry was brought 
me from the ſideboard, which I 
fnatched up with eagerneſs : but, 
oh! how ſhall I tell the ſequel ? 
whether the butler by accident miſ- 
took, or purpoſely deſigned to 
drive me mad, he gave me the 
ſtrongeſt brandy, with which I filled 
my mouth, already flayed and blif 
tered ; totally unuſed to every kind 
of ardent ſpirits, with my tongue, 
throat, — palate, as raw as beef, 
what could I do? I could not ſwal- 
low, and clapping my hands upon 
my mouth, the curſed lh ſquirted 
through my noſe and fingers like a 
fountain, over all the diſhes; and 
I was cruſhed by burſts of laughter 
from all quarters. In vain did fir 
Thomas reprimand the ſervants, 
and lady Friendly chide her daugh- 
ters: for the meaſure of my thame 
and their diverſion was not yet com- 
lete. To relieve me from the into- 
[erable ſtate of perſpiration, which 
this accident had caufed, without 
conſidering what I did, I wiped my 
face with that il]-fated handkerchiet, 
which was ſtill wet from the conſe- 
quences of the fall of Xenophon, 
and covered all my features with 
ſtreaks of ink in every direction. 
The baronet himſelf could not ſup- 
rt this ſhock, but joined his lady 

in the general laugh; while I 
ſprung from the table in deſpair, 
— out of the houſe, and ran 
home in an agony of confuſion and 
diſgrace, which the moſt poignant 
ſenſe of guilt could not have excit- 
ed. 
„Thus, without having deviat- 
ed from the path of moral recti- 
tude, I am ſuffering torments like a 
« goblin 
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„ goblin damn'd,” The lower 
half of me has been almoſt boiled, 
my tongue and mouth grill'd, and 
I bear the mark of Cain upon my 
forehead ; yet theſe are but trifling 
conſiderations, to the everlaſting 
ſhame which I muſt feel, whenever 
this adventure ſhall be mentioned; 


— by your aſſiſtance, when my 
neighbours know how much I feel 
on the occaſion, they will ſpare x 
baſhful man, and (as I am juſt in. 
formed my poultice is ready) I truſt 
vou wilLexcuſe the haſte in which! 
ſubſcribe myſelf, yours, &c.“ 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR. 
By the Rev. T. Wazrtox, B. D. Poet-Laureat. 


UD E was the pile, and maſſy- proof, 
That firſt up- reared its haughty roof 
On Windſor's brow fublime, in — ſtate: 
The Norman tyrant's jealous hand 
The giant - fabric proudly planned: 
With recent victory elate. 
« On this majeſtic ſteep, he cried, 
« A regal fortreſs, threatening wide, 
% Shall ſpread my terrours to the diſtant hills; 
„Its formidable ſhade ſhall throw 
& Far o'er the broad expanſe below, 
Where winds yon mighty flood, and amply fill 
« With flowery verdure, or with golden grain, 
The faireſt fields that deck my new domain 
&« And London's towers, that reach the watchman's eye, 


&« Shall ſee with conſcious awe my bulwarks climb the ſky.”? 


Unchang'd, through m_ a hardy race, 
Stood the rough dome in ſullen grace; 

Still on its angry front defiance frown'd : 

Though monarchs kept their ſtate within, 
Still murmur'd with the martial din 

The gloomy gate-way's arch profound ; 
And armed forms, in airy rows, 

Bent o'er the battlements their bows, 

And blood-ſtain'd banners crown'd its hoſtile head ; 
Aud oft its hoary ramparts wore 
The rugged ſcars of conflict fore : 

What time pavillion'd on the neighbouring mead ; - 
Th' indignant barons rang'd in bright array 
Their feudal bands to curb deſpotic ſway ; 

And leagu'd a Britain's birthright to reſtore, 


From Joux's reluctant graſp the roll of freedom bore. 
1788, AM When 
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When lo, the king that wreath'd his ſhield 
With lilies pluck'd on Crefly's field, 
Heav'd from its baſe the mouldering Norman fram c! — 
New glory cloth'd th* exulting ſteep, 
The portals tower'd with ampler ſweep ; 
And Valour's ſoften'd genius came, 
Here held his pomp, and trail'd the pall 
Of triumph through the trophied hall ; 
And war was clad awhile in gorgeous weeds ; 
Amid the martial pageantrirs, 
While Beauty's glance adjudged the | 2 
And beam'd ſweet influence on heroie deeds. 
Nor long, ere Henry's holy zeal, to breathe 
A milder charm upon the ſcenes beneath, 
Rear'd in the watery glade his claſſic ſhrine, 
And call'd his ſtripling-quire, to woo the willing Nine, 


To this imperial ſeat to lend 
| Its pride ſupreme, and nobly blend 
0 Britiſh magnificence with Attic art; 
Proud Caſtle, to thy banner'd bowers, 
Lo ! picture bids her glowing powers 
Their bold hiſtoric groupes impart : 
She bids th' illuminated pane, 
Along thy lofty-vaulted fane, b 
Shed the dim blaze of radiance richly clear.— 
Still may ſuch arts of peace engage 
Their patron's care! But ſhould the rage 
Of war to battle rouſe the ne w- born year. 
Britain ariſe, and wake the ſlumb'ring fire, 
Vindictive dart thy quick-rekindling ire! 
Or, arm'd to ſtrike, in mercy ſpare the foe; 


And lift thy thundering hand, and then withhold the blow ! 


The ROSE to Dr. PRIESTLEY. 
| By Mrs, Moody. 


H ! once to pureſt unpoluted fame 

I, faireſt flower, with ardent hope aſpir'd; 
Once every Muſe rever'd my honour'd name, 
And every eye my bluſhing charms deſir'd. 


My blooming race th* immortal bard has ſung, 
That firſt in groves of Paradiſe we grew; 

That there we, lovelier bloſſom'd, fairer ſprung, 
Our verdant ſtems no thorny briars knew, 
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My fame the animated canvas ſpeaks ; 
Deſcriptive beauty borrows charms from me; 

Behold my hues diſplay'd in Hebe's cheeks ! 
The radiant morn with roſy nngers ſee ! 


Unblemiſh'd long my modeſt beauties glow'd, 
Unblemiſh'd ſweets thoſe beauties ſhed around, 
And wafted odours by the breeze beſtow'd, 
Were balmy treaſures in my boſom found. 


The nymphs and ſwains, delighting to inhale 
So pure a breath, oft woo'd the vernal air; 
Preſumptuous Science now defames that gale 
Whoſe rich effluvia Gods might deign to ſhare. 


Deteſted fage ! whoſe penetrating eve 

Survey's myſterious Nature's ſecret powers, 
Dare thy experiments my fame decry, 

And rank my ſcent with that of vileſt flowers? 


With night-ſhade, hellebore, and aconite ? 

Whoſe noxious juice contains the livid death, 
Who lurk in deferts far from mortal light, 

Nor blend with Flora's tweets their tainted breath. 


Ah! ſhould perſuaſion crown thy learned lore, 
And fame applaud thy ſcientific taſte ; 

An exile I from this luxuriant thore, 
On barren mountains may my odours waſte, 


No more of ſummer's choſen towers the pride, 
My leaves expanding to the orient fun ; 

No more on beauty's ſnowy breaſt reſide ; 
Beauty ſhall learn my balctul charms to ſhun. 


Nor e'er tranſplant me to th' embelliſh'd room, 
In China's fplendid vaſes to appear ; | | 

Nor round her couch admit my dread perfume, | 
Nor dare to ſlumber if the Roſe be near. 


No more ſhall luxury, to give me birth, 
Raiſe the warm pile excluding winter's cold; 
Nor, mid the dreary ſcenes of frozen earth, 
Court my reluctant graces to unfold. 


Yet know—whate'er thy celebrated art, 
Whate'er thy volumes may preſume to ſhew, 

The Roſe ſhall grateful pleature ſtill impart. 
And ſtill a welcome fragrance ſhall beſtow. 
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Remote from ſcience, in th' unletter'd plain, 
Where na philoſopher our fame aſſalls, 

There, unreproach'd, ſhall bloom the vernal train, 
There, unimpeach'd, ſhall flow our ſpicy gales. 


9 = .. 
From MurrLIGAN's Poems. 


Dian Fancy! whither, ſay, 
Haſt thou thine artleſs vot'ry led, 
What romantic pleaſures ſpread, 
To force a feeling 2 aſtray? 
Deaf to wiſdom's ſacred lore, 
Leagu'd with thee, we leave the ſhore, 
Among poetic iſles we ſweep, 
Then plough the rude Atlantic deep ; 
Beneath the equinox we glow, 
Or freeze *midſt frigid Zembla's ſnow ; 
Thon canſt waft the willing ſoul 
Quick from Indus to the Pole; 
Well we mark thy mazy round, 
"Now we tread enchanted ground. 
High hold'ſt thou up thy glow-worm torch to folly, 
Or giv'ſt a pleaſing gloom to melancholy. 


. Heard'ſt thou not the voice of anguiſh 
Echo from yon brazen tow'r ? 
There, what captive damſels languiſh 
In a ruthleſs tyrant's power; 
And noble dames, whoſe radiant eyes 
Might challenge love · ſick Petrarch's ſighs; 
And hapleſs knights, in dreary cells 
Confin'd by necromantic ſpells ; 
Till within helm and hauberk bright, 
Virtue's champion braves the fight, a 
Mark each bold, each manly deed —— 7 
Monſter, thou unmourn'd ſhalt bleed? 
Solemn ſounds aſſail the ear; 
Now lighter airs float on the gale, 
Such as bards were wont to hear 
Near each haunted hill and dale. 
Fairy gambols now are ſeen 
On the dew-beſpangled green, | 
Quaintl y there with ſports and pleaſures, 
Tripping to fantaſtic meaſures ; 
While the regent of.the night 
Pours full orb'd her borrow'd light: 
Rob'd in gay clouds, behold thy courtly train 
-: Majeſtic move, and brighten all the plain. : Tis 
Ss. . oy 
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Big with feats in days of yore, 

Thou unfold'ſt thy fabled ſtore ; 
Whilſt upon thine ample ſtage 

Chiefs and demigods engage. 

Soft as Philomela's ſtrain, 

Hark! thy love-born nymphs complain; 
Near yon ſtreamlet's ſedgy ſide. 
Shepherd ſwains increaſe the tide ; 

Or by falls of waters meeting, 

Sweeteſt madrigals repeat ing. 


Now ſee Gothic domes ariſe, 
Puiſſant knights in armour ſhine! 
Glitt'ring turrets meet the ſkies, 
Surry boaſts his Geraldine, —- 
Hark! the ſilver trumpets ſound, 
Each beſtrides his foaming ſteed ; 
Shouts of victory aſtound ! 
Beauty now is valour's meed. 
Thou giv'ſt the charge, and Arthur cries to arms, 
Or great Godfredo half the world alarms. 


Borne on thy gilded plumes, the Muſes ling 
Of youthful graces, join'd with ſmiling love; 
For thee the ſwains their blooming chaplets bring, 
With fatal lures thou deck'ſt each ſhady grove. 

Let thy ſprightly troop advance ; 
Now they join 1n feſtive dance, 
Beating briſk the daiſey'd ground 
To the flute's and hautboy's ſound. 
Lo! they wander thro” the glade, 
Bleſt each with his bright-ey'd maid, 
Or in aramanthine bow'rs 
Reſt on beds of new-blown flow'rs. 
Laughing Love with roſy wings, 
And Friendſhip glowing by his fide, 
Ply the oars and ſilken ſtrings, 
As down life's ſtream we gently glide : 
Still before the raviſh'd fight 
Skim ſtrange proſpects of delight ; 
But ſoon we find thine airy form deceive ; 
And wretched they who in thy wiles believe. 
What then avails the Poet's lay ? 
Say, can it happineſs beſtow ? 
Or can imaginary woe 
A moment's poignant grief betray ? 
When o'er thy panſy'd paths I've ſtray'd, 
Or ſigh'd beneath the woodbine ſhade, 
Whoſe branches wantonly entwine 
The bluſhing roſe and eglantine ; 
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When all around, and all above, 
Seem'd like my fair to whiſper love: 
Thy ſlatt'ring pencil drew each grace, 
Her temper heav'nly as her face; 
Pure as the fountain's limpid ſtream 
Gentle as Cynthia's ſilver beam. 
When rous'd by Friendſhip's gen'rous name, 
I at thy magic call appear'd, 
My ſoul, unſpotted, felt the flame, 
And ev'ry wiſh with friendſhip ſhar'd. 
No more thy tranſports, or thy charms, I'Il prove, 
Fickle alike in Friendſhip, and in Love ! 


In days of ſunſhine, days of eaſe, 
Tis then thou'rt dreſt in all thy pride, 
*Tis then thy gaudy phantoms — 4 
And ev'ry fear and care deride: 
But when tempeſts rend the breaſt, 
And the mind with madneſs boils, 
Or deſp' rate love the reaſon foils, 
Thou lcav'ſt us lonely and oppreſt. 
From ſorrow's thorny couch thy pleaſures fly, 
As the gay viſion ſnuns approaching day; 
Nor love nor friendſhip's lenient hand apply, 
At laſt too ſure thy vot”ries to betray. 
No more, no more, thou faſcinating pow'r ! 
Deluſive meteor of an idle hour!“ 


The NATUxALIs T's SUMMER EVENING WALK, 


[From Wuritg's NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE.] 


a cquidem credo, quia fit divinitus illie 
Ingenium. Virs. Gros. 


w HEN day declining ſheds 2 milder gleam, 
What time the May-fly haunts the pool or ſtream ; 
When the till owl ſkims round the graſſy mead, 
What time the timorous hare limps*forth to feed ; 
Then be the time to ſteal adown the vale, 

And liſten to the vagrant cuckoo's tale; 

To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 

| Or the ſoft quail his tender pain relate ; 

= - To ſee the ſwallow ſweep the dark'ning plain 
Belated, to ſupport her infant-train ; 

To mark the ſwift in rapid giddy ring 

Daſh round the ſteeple, unſubdu'd of wing: 


Amut? 
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Amuſive birds! - ſay where your hid retreat 
When the froſt rages and the tempeſts beat ; 
Whence your return, by ſuch nice inſtinct led, 
When ſpring, ſoft ſeaſon, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such batted ſearches mock man's prying pride, 
The GOD of Narvuxe is your ſecret guide. 


While deep*ning ſhades obſcure the face of day 
To yonder bench leaf-ſhelter'd let us ſtray, 
Till blended objects fail the ſwimming ſight, 
And all the fading landſcape ſinks in night; 
To hear the drowſy dor come bruſhing by 
With buzzing wing, or the ſhrill cricket cry ; 
To ſee the feeding bat glance through the wood; 
To catch the diſtant falling of the tlood ; 
While o'er the cliff th' awaken'd churn-owl hung 
Through the ſtill gloom protracts his chattering ſong ; 
While high in air, and pois'd upon his wings, | 
Unſeen, the ſoft enamour'd woodlark ſings : 
Theſe Nature's works, the curious mind employ, 
Inſpire a ſoothing melancholy joy : 
As fancy warms, a pleaſing kind of pain 
Steals o'er the cheek and thrills the creeping veia ! 


Each rural ſight, each ſound, each ſmell, combine; 
The tinkling ſheep-bell, or the breath of kine ; 
The new-mown hay that ſcents the ſwelling breeze, 
Or cottage-chimney ſmoking through the trees, 


* 
The chilling night-dews fall : - away retire ; 
For ſee, the glow-worm lights her amorous fire ! 
Thus, ere night's veil had half-obſcur'd the ſky, 
Th' impatient damſel hung her lamp on high: 
True to the ſignal, by love's meteor led, 
Leander haſten'd to his Hero's bed, 


ODE on his MAJESTY's BIRTH-DAY, 
By the Rev. T. WAR rox. B. D. Poet Laureat. 


W HAT native genius taught the Britons bold 
To guard their ſea-girt cliffs of old? 

"Twas Liberty: ſhe taught diſdain 

Of death, of Rome's imperial chain. 
She bade the Druid harp to battle ſound, 
In tones prophetic, through the gloom profound 
Of foreſts hoar, with holy foliage hung 
From grove to grove the pealing prelude rung; 
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Belinus call'd his painted tribes around, 
And, rough with many a veteran ſcar, 
Swept the pale legions with the ſcythed car, 
ile baffled Cæſar fled, to gain 
An eaſier triumph on Pharſalia's plain; 
And left the ſtubborn iſle to ſtand elate 
Amidſt a conquer'd world, in lone majeſtic ſtate ! 


A kindred ſpirit ſoon to Britain's ſhore 

The ſons of Saxon Elva bore ; 

Fraught with th* unconquerable ſoul, 

Who died to drain the warrior-bowl, 
In that bright hall, where Odin's Gothic throne 
With the broad blaze of brandiſh'd falchions ſhone ; 
Where the long roofs rebounded to the din 
Of ſpectre chiets, who feaſted far within: 
Yet not intent on dreadful] deeds alone, 

They felt the fires of ſocial zeal, 
The peaceful wiſdom of the public weal ; 

Though nurs'd in arms and hardy ſtrife, 
They knew to frame the plans of temper'd life ; 
The king's, the people's, balanc'd claims to found 
On one eternal baſe, indiſſolubly bound. 


Sudden, to ſhake the Saxon's mild domain, 
Ruſh'd in rude ſwarms the robber Dane, 
From frozen waſtes, and caverns wild, 

To genial England's ſcenes beguil'd ; 

And in his clamorous van exulting came 

The demons foul of famine and of flame : 

Witneſs the ſheep-clad ſummits, roughly crown'd 

With many a frowning foſs, and airy mound, 

Which yet his deſultory march proclaim !— 

Nor ceas'd the tide of gore to flow, 

Till Alfred's laws allur'd th” inteſtine foe ; 
And Harold calm'd his headlong rage 

To brave atchievement, and to counſel ſage ; 

For oft in ſavage breaſts the buried ſeeds 

Of brooding virtue live, and freedom faireſt deeds ! 


But fee, triumphant o'er the ſouthern wave, 
The Norman ſweeps !—Tho' firſt he gave 
New grace to Britain's naked plain, 

With arts and manners in his train ; 

And many a fane he rear'd, that ſtill ſublime 

In maſſy pomp has mock'd the ſtealth of time; 

And caſtle fair, that, ſtript of half its towers, 

From ſome broad ſteep in ſhatter'd glory lours ; 

Yet brought he ſlavery from a ſofter clime 
Each tve, the curfeu's note ſevere 


(That now but ſoothes the muſing poet's ear) 


At 
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At the new tyrant's ſtern command, 
Warn'd to unwelcome reſt a wakeful land ; 
While proud oppreſſion o'er the raviſh'd field 
High rais'd his armed hand, and ſhook the feudal ſhield, 


Stoop'd then that freedom to deſpotic ſway, 
For which, in many a fierce affray, 
The Britons bold, the Saxons bl 
His Daniſh javelins Lefwin led 
O'er Haſtings” plain, to ſtay the Norman yoke ? 
She felt, but to reſiſt, the ſudden ſtroke : 
The tyrant-baron graſp'd the patriot's ſteel, 
And taught the tyrant-king its force to feel ; 
And quick revenge the regal bondage broke. 
And ſtill unchang'd and uncontroul'd, 
Its reſcued rights ſhall the dread empire hold : 
For lo, revering Britain's cauſe, 
A king new luſtre lends to native laws ! 
The facred Sovereign of this feſtal da 
On Albion's old renown reſtects a kindred ray! 


SUV LOGIU Mem WILEFFAMMK 
[From Mr. HavyLety's OccaslonaL STANZAS. 


Written at the Requeſt of the Rx vol uvriox SOCIETY. ] 


OR Britain, and for human kind, 
To raiſe the proſtrate form of law, 
Attentive Virtue held her ſeat, enſhrin'd 
In thy unconquerable ſoul, Naſſau ! 
Heroes, by victory more careſt, 
The fiery bolts of war have hurl'd, 
And conquerors have liv'd of earth the peſt ; 
But Glory's ſelf, from all her flags unfurl'd, 
Counts not a name like thine a bleſſing to the world. 


Depreſs'd, diſhonour'd, wrong'd, enthrall'd, 
ithering in ſhame's ſoul-blighting ſhade, 
To thee our ORR . call'd, 
As innocence to heaven, ſecure of aid; 
For well ſhe knew thy ſpirit's force, 
Which, firm as a — tower, 
Checking outrageous devaſtation's courſe, 
Stood, in thy nation's dark „ hour, 
The champion of diſtreſs, the ſcourge of lawleſs power, 


Pureſt 
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Pureſt of princely names! unſway'd 
By baſe ambition's ſordid ſprings, 
In thee the reſcued world was richly paid 
For the oppreſſive crimes of prouder kings: 
The Gallic deſpot, in his dreams 
Of wide unlimited controul, 
Tho' flattery, rich in fancy's magic beams, 
Blazon'd him high on Glory's gorgeous roll, 
Sunk into dim eclipſe beneath thy brighter ſoul, 


As in the ſeas, where ſultry air 
The wildly-torturous wave impels, 
Hideous, and hoſtile to the ſeaman's prayer, 
The watery column of perdition "a op 
Yet haply a corrective power 
The vex'd and maddening waters feel ; 
Tho? in their ſpiral force fate ſeems to lower, 
The maſs, portentous to the veſſel's weal, 
Diſſolvey at the approach of ſcience- pointed ſteel. 


So, rais'd by bigotry's hot breath, 
And pregnant with unnumber'd woes, 
With every form of danger and of death. 
Here the ſtrange bulk of tyranny aroſe: 
And fo, when freedom's darken'd iſle, 
The baleful prodigy deplored, 
So, brave Naſſau! this ſudden upſtart pile, 
This public miſery's tempeſtuous hoard, 
Diſpers'd before the point of thy preſerving ſword. 


Science, religion, every power 
Friendly to earth and true to heaven, 
Exulted in the bleſt and bloodleſs hour, 
When freedom's ſceptre to thy fway was given: 
The probity that rul'd thy heart, 
| And taught the fearful to rejoice 
Scorning to awe with force or Jure with art, 
Left reſcu'd liberty's reviving voice 
To fix in free debate the ſovereign of her choice. 


Conſcious of all a monarch's care, 
And firm his duties to fulfil, 
Thy generous ſpirit, with a guardian's air, 
eceiv'd the gift of her unbiafs'd will; 
By freedom crown'd, for her thy life, 
That never fear'd the ſtorms of fate, 
Was freely ſtak'd in peril's diſtant ſtrife, 
When, arm'd with Gallic war's preſumptuous weight, 
The recreant James reclaim'd his abdicated ſtate, 
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TAN Z As read on the Day of the Publication of Mr. G1zzon's __ 
Continuation of his HisTozy ; which was alſo his Birthi*day. s 
Mr. HAYLEY. 


ENII of England and of Rome! 
G In mutual triumph here afſiune 
he honours each may claim ! 
This ſocial ſcene with ſmiles ſurvey ! 
And conſecrate the feſtive day 
To friendſhip and to fame! 


Enough, by deſolation's tide, 
With anguiſh, and malignant pride, 
Has Rome bewail'd her fate ; 
And mourn'd that time in havock's hour, 
Defac'd each monument of power 


To ſpeak her truly great. 


O'er maim'd Polybius, juſt and ſage, 
O'er Livy's mutilated page, 
How deep was her regret ! 
Touch'd by this queen, in ruin grand, 
See! Glory, by an Engliſh hand, 
Now pays a mighty debt, 


Lo! ſacred to the Roman name, 
And rais'd, like Rome's immortal fame, 
By gepius and by toll, 
The ſplendid work is crown'd to-day, 
On which oblivion ne'er ſhall prey, 
Nor envy make her ſpoil ! 


England, exult ! and view not now 
With jealous glance each nation's brow, 
Where Hiſfo 's palm has ſpread ! 

In every path of liberal art, 
Thy ſons to prime diſtinction ſtart, 
And no ſuperior dread, 


Science for thee a Newton rais'd ; 

For thy renown a Shakſpeare blaz'd, 
Lord of the drama's ſphere ! 

In different fields to equal praiſe 

See Hiſtory now thy GIBBON raile 
To ſhine without a peer ! 


Eager to honour living worth, 
And bleſs to-day the double birth, 
That proudeſt Joy may claim ; 
Let arcleſs truth this homage pay, 
And conſecrate the feſtive day 


To friendſhip and to fame. 
ELEGY 
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ELEGY, written on the Plain of FonTtwoy, 
From the PoE TRY of Anna MarTILDa.] 


'$ HILL blows the blaſt, and twilight's dewy hand 
Draws in the weſt her duſky veil away; 
A deeper ſhadow ſteals along the had, 

And Nature muſes at the death of day ! 


Near this bleak waſte no friendly manſion rears 
Its walls, where mirth, and ſocial joys reſound, 
But each ſad object melts the ſoul to tears, 
While horror treads the ſcatter'd bones around. 


As thus, alone and comfortleſs I roam, 
Wet with the drizling ſhow'r, I ſig h ſincere ; 
I caſt a fond look tow'rds my native home, 
And think what valiant Britons periſh'd here. 


Yes, the time was, nor very far the date, 
When carnage here her crimfon toil began ; 
When nations“ ſtandards wav'd in threat*ning ſtate, 
And man the murd'rer met the murd'rer man. 


For war is murder, tho' the voice of kings 
Has ſtyl'd it juſtice, ſtyl'd it glory too! 
Yet from worſt motives, fierce ambition ſprings, 


And there, fix'd-prejudice is all we view ! 


But ſure, *tis heaven's immutable decree, 
For thouſands ev'ry age in fight to fall; 

dome nat' ral cauſe prevails, we cannot ſee, 
And that is Fate, which we Ambition call. 


O let th' aſpiring warrior think with grief, 
That as produc'd by chymic art refin'd ; — 

So glitt'ring conqueſt, from the laurel-leaf 
Extradts a gen'ral poiſon for mankind. 


Here let him wander at the midnight hour, 
Theſe morbid rains, theſe gelid gale to meet; 

And mourn, like me, the ravages of pow'r ! 
And feel, like me, that vict'ry is defeat! 


Nor deem, ye vain ! that e'er I mean to ſwell 
My feeble verſe with many a ſounding name; 
Of ſuch, the mercenary bard may tell, 
And call ſuch dreary deſolation, fame. 


The 


1 


The genuine Muſe removes the thin diſguiſe 
That cheats the world, whene'er ſhe x to ſing ; 
And full as meritorious to her eyes 


Seems the poor ſoldier, as the mighty king ! 


Alike I ſhun in labour'd ſtrain to ſhow, 
How Britain more than triumph'd, tho” ſhe fled, 
Where Lovis ſtood, where ſtalk*d the column flow ; 


I turn from theſe, and dwell upon the dead. 


Yet much my beating breaſt reſpects the brave; 
Too well I love them not to mourn their fate, 
Why ſhould they ſeek for greatneſs in the grave ? 
heir hearts are noble - and in life they re great. 


Nor think *tis but in war the brave excel. 
To Valour ev'ry virtue is allied ! 

Here faithful friendſhip mid the battle fell, 
And love, true love, in bitter anguiſh died. 


Alas! the ſolemn laughter I retrace, 
That checks life's current cirling thro? my veins, 


Bath'd in moiſt ſorrow, many a beauteous face, 
And gave a grief, perhaps, that ſtill remaias. 


I can no more—an agony too keen, 
Abſorbs my ſenſes, and my mind ſubdues, 
Hard were that heart which here could beat 


Or the juſt tribute of a pang reſuſe. 


But lo! thro? yonder op'ning clouds afar 
Shoots the bright planet's ſanguinary ray, 
That bears thy name, fictitious lord of war! 
And with red luſtre guides my lonely way. 


Then Fox TENOx, farewel ! Yet much I fear, 
(Wherever chance my courſe compels) to find 

Diſcord and blood - the thrilling ſounds I hear, 
« The noiſe of battle hurtles in the wind.“ 


From barb'rous Turkey to Britannia's ſhore, 
Oppoſing int'reſts into rage increaſe ; 


Deſtruction rears her ſce tumults roar, 
Ah! where ſhall 222 in peace? 
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STANZ As to DELLA CRUS, occaſioned by the above Fl, 


From the ſame Work. J 


USH ' D be each ruder note ! - ſoft ſilence ſpread, 
With ermine hand, thy cobweb robe around ; 
Attention ! pillow my reclining head, 
"Whilſt eagerly I catch the golden ſound. 


Ha! what a tone was that, which floating near, : 

Seem'd harmony's full ſoul - hoſe is the lyre ? | 
Which ſeizing thus on my enraptur'd ear, 

Chills with its force, yet melrs me with its fire. 


Ah dull of heart! thy minſtrel's touch not know, 
What bard but Della Cruſa boafts ſuch (kill ? 

From him alone, thoſe melting notes can flu 
He only knows adroitly thus to trill. 


Well have I left the groves, which ſi hing wave 
Amidſt November's blaſts their naked arms, 

Whilſt their red leaves fall flutt'ring to their grave, 
And give again to duſt May's vernal charms. 


Well have I left the air-emboſom'd hills, 

Where ſprightly health in verdant buſkin plays; 
Forſaken flow meads, and circling mills, 

And thyme-dreſs'd heaths, where the ſoft flock yet ſtrays, 


Obſcuring ſmoak, and air impure I greet, 
Wich the coarſe din that trade and folly form, 
For here the Muſe's fon again I meet —— 

I catch his notes amidſt the vulgar ſtorm. 


His notes now bear me, penſive, to the plain, 

4 Cloth'd by a verdure drawn from Britain's heart ; 

N Whoſe heroes bled ſuperior to their pain, 

1 Sunk, crown'd with glory, and contemn'd the ſmart. 


Soft, as he leads me round th” enſanguin'd fields, 
The laurel'd ſhades forſake their graſſy toinb, 
The burſting ſod its palid inmate yields, 
And o'er th* immortal waſte their ſpirits roam. 


Which time long paſt had veil'd from mortal ken, 
Embattled ſquadrons ruſh, as when alive, 


| 

| 

; 

1 

| Obedient to the Muſe the acts revive 

$ And ſhadowy falchions gleam o'er ſhadowy men. 
3 
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Ah, who art thou, who thus with frantic air 
Fly'ſt fearleſs to ſupport that bleeding youth; 

Binds his deep gaſhes with thy glowing hair, 
And dieſt beſide him, to atteſt thy truth? 


« His ſiſter I; an orphan'd pair, we griev'd 
For parents long at reſt within the grave, 

« By a falſe guardian of our wealth bereav'd — 
« The little ALL parental care cou'd ſave. 


« Chill look'd the world, and chilly grew our hearts, 


« Oh! where ſhall 3 expect a ſmile? 
« Groſs lawleſs love, aſſumed its ready arts, 


„And all beſet was I, with fraud and guile. 


„ My Henry ſought the war, and drop'd the tears 
« Of love fraternal as he bade farewel ; 

« But fear ſoon made me rife above my fears —— 
&« I follow'd—and fate toll's our mutual knell.” 


Chaſte maiden reſt ; and brighter ſpring the green 
That decorates the turf thy bloom will feed! 
And oh, in ſofteſt mercy 'twas I ween, 
To worth like thine, a brother's grave's decreed 


The dreadful ſhriek of death now darts, around, 
The hollow winds repeat each tortur'd ſigh, 

Deep bitter groans, ſtill deeper groans reſound, 
Whilſt fathers, brothers, lovers, huſbands die! 


Turn from this ſpot, bleſt bard ! thy mental eye ; 
To hamlets, cities, empires, bend its beam! 

"Twill there ſuch multiplying deaths decry, 
That all before thee H but an abſtract ſeem. 


Why waſte thy tears o'er this contracted plain ? 
The {ky which canopies the ſons of breath, 
Sees the whole earth one ſcene of mortal pain, 

The vaſt, the univerſal bed of death ! 


Where do not huſbands, fathers, dying moan ? 
Where do not mothers, ſiſters, orphans weep ? 
Where is not heard the laſt a_—_ groan, 
Or the deep throttle of the deathtul fleep ! 


If, as philoſophy doth often muſe, 
„A ſtate of war, is natural ſtate to man, 
Battle's the fickneſs bravery would chuſe—— 
Nobleſt diſeaſe in nature's various plan! 
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Let vulgar ſouls ſtoop to the fever's rage, 
Or ſlow, beneath pale atrophy depart, 

With gout and ſcrophula weak variance wage, 
Or fk, with ſorrow cank'ring at the heart; 


Theſe, be to common minds, th” unwiſh'd Yecree ! 
The firm ſelect an illneſs more ſublime ; 

By languid pains, ſcorn their high ſouls to free, 
But ſeek the ſword's ſwift edge, and ſpurn at time. 


FATAL EFFECTS of MONASTIC SECLUSION, 
[From BIxch's ABztEy of AmBrESBURY.] 


H! were theſe walls permitted to rehearſe, 
Or might our retroſpective viſion pierce 

Time's ſacred volume, through each crouded page 

Dark with the annals of thine iron age, 

What monuments of blind, miſtaken zeal, 
The faithful record would at once reveal! 

Myriads of youth by thy deſtructive ſpell 

Sent living fun'rals to the cloiſter'd cell; 

Condemn'd the wretched penance to abide 

Of foul hypocriſy and monkiſh pride. 

Each warm affection and paternal care 

Left unrequited for the pomp of pray'r; 

Each ſocial duty, each endearing tye, 

The ſoul's beſt bond, its native ſympathy, 

And thoſe few virtues which our natures own, 

Alike forgotten, or alike unknown. 


There the pale veſtal to thy ſhrine betray u, 
Her ſpirits waſted, and her bloom decay'd, 

All melancholy mourns the ling'ring day, 

Forbid to feel and tutor'd how to pray; 

Taught to confeſs thro? the unbluſhing grate 
Thoſe fins (if fins) the darkſome walls create, 
While ſoft confeſſion and reluctant pray'r * 
Follow the bead leſs frequent than the tear : 
And from the lonely midnight couch ariſe 
The lovely captive's ineffectual fighs. 

With filent anguiſh is her boſom torn 

And native tranſ ſtruggling to be born; 
The ſigh of meek compaſhon, faithful gueſt ! 
Supreme and ſacred in the female breaſt ; 
The ſoft vibrations of the tender vow, 

And all the riameleſs extacies that flow 

From kindred harmony, domeſtic peace, 
Maternal rapture, and connubial bliſs. 

Add too the mild ſenſations which await 

The daily comforts of the crouded gate. 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe bounty never fails the poor to bleſs 

Like Heaven's own manna, in the wilderneſs; 
Where ſtreams no ſorrow, where the ſons of need 
Are cloth'd if naked, and if hungry fed: 
Thoſe blameleſs tranſports of the virtuous mind 
From Heav'n deſcended, and by Heav'n deſign'd 
To ſoothe our fad variety of woe, 

And harmonize the ſtate of man below, 


Such might have render'd many a veſtal dear, 
The ſun and ſolace of her ſocial ſphere. 
But theſe expir'd at ſome foul dæmon's hour, 
Cruſh'd by the iron hand of papal 2 
Hard ſtate! the foul of ſympathy deny'd 
To ſhare the pleaſure, or the pain divide; 
Joyleſs herſelf: to others* joys unknown, 
She drops no tear for ſorrow but her own ; 
Till pining in the ſolitary gloom, 
She ſinks unpity'd to an early tomb. 


Thus droops the beauteous plant of tender birth, 
When rudely ſever'd from its parent earth: 
Tho' all alluring to the ſpoiler's view 
The grace and fragrance of the vale it grew, 
In ſome dank cave its dying ſweets exhale, 
Where cheers no ſun, where breathes no vernal gale ; 
The infant buds juſt burſting into day 
Strive to expand, and ere they bloom decay. 


The MORNING DREAM 
By the Author of the TAsk. 


; WAS in the ſweet ſeaſon of ſpring, 
Aſleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dreamt what I cannot but ſing, 
So pleaſant it ſeemed as I lay. 


I dreamt that, on ocean afloat, 
Far weſt from fair Albion I ſail'd, 

While the billows high lifted the boat, 
And the freſh-blowing breeze never fail'd 


In the ſteerage a woman I ſaw, | 

(Such, at leaſt, was the form that ſhe bore,) 
Whoſe beauty impreſs'd me with awe, 

Ne'er taught me by woman before, 
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She ſat, and a ſhield by her fide 
Shed light, like a ſun, on the waves ; 
And, frniling divinely, ſhe cried, 
I go to make freemen of ſlaves! 


Then raiſing her voice toa ſtrain, 
The ſweeteſt that ear ever heard, 

She ſung of the ſlave-broken chain, 
Wherever her glory appear'd. 


Some clouds, which had over us hung, 
Fled, chas'd by her melody clear; 
And methought, while ſhe liberty ſung, 

*Twas liberty only to hear, 


Thus ſwiftly dividing the flood, 
To a flave-cultur'd iſland we came, 
Where a dæmon her enemy ſtood, 
Oppreſſion his terrible name. 


In his hand, as a ſign of his fway. 
A ſcourge hung with laſhes he bore; 
And ſtood looking out for his prey 
From Africa's ſorrowful ſhore, 


But ſoon as approaching the land 
This Goddek-like woman he view'd, 
The ſcourge he let fall from his hand, 
With blood of his ſubjects embrued, 


I ſaw him both ſicken and die, 
And, the moment the monſter expir'd, 
Heard ſhouts, that aſcended the ſky, 
From thouſands with raptures inſpir'd. 


—Awaking, how could I but muſe 
On what ſuch a dream might betide ? 
But ſoon my ear caught the glad news, 


Which ſerv'd my weak thoughts for a guide: 


That Britannia, renowh'd o'er the waves, 
Fram the hatred ſhe ever has ſhewn 

To the black ſcepter'd Ruler of Slaves, 
Reſolves to have none bf her on. 
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HOU nameleſs rivulet, who from the fide 
Of Leweſdon ſoftly welling forth, doſt trip 
Adown the valley, wandering ſportively. 
Alas, how ſoon thy little courſe will end! 
How ſoon thy infant ſtream ſhall loſe itſelf 
In the falt maſs of waters, ere it grow 
To name of greatneſs! yet it flows along 
Untainted with the commerce of the world, 
Nor p_ by the noify haunts of men; 
But t rough ſequeſter d meads, a little ſpace, 
Winds ſecretly, and in its wanton path 
May cheer ſome yay: ay ry 6 or miniſter 
Of its cool water to the thirſty lamb: 
Then falls into the ravenous as 
As when it iſſued from its native hill. 
So to thine early grave didſt thou run on, 
Spotleſs Franceſca, fo, after ſhort courſe, 
hine innocent and playful infancy | 
Was ſwallowed up in death, and thy pure ſpirit 
In that illimitable gulph which bounds 
Our mortal continent. But not there loſt, 
Not there extinguiſh'd, as ſome falſely teach, 
Who can talk much and learnedly of life, 
Who know our frame and faſhion, who can tell 
The ſubſtance and the properties of man, 
As they had ſeen him made; aye and ſtood by, 
_— on Heaven's work, They alſo can diſcourſe 
iſely, to prove that what muſt be muſt be, 
And ſhew how thoughts are jogg'd out of the brain 
By a mechanical impulſe ; puſlung on 
The minds of us, poor unaccountables, 
To fatal reſolution. Know they not, 
That in this mortal life, whate'er it be, 
We take the path that leads to good or evil, 
And therein find our bliſs or miſery ? 
And this includes all reaſonable e 
Of knowledge or of being ; farther to go 
I toil unprofitable, and th' effet * _ 
Moſt perilous wandering. Yet of this be ſure ; 
Where freedom is not, there no virtue is : 
If there be none, this world is all a cheat, 
And the divine ſtability of Heaven 
(That aſſured ſeat for good men after death) 
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Is but a tranſient cloud; diſplay'd ſo fair 

To cheriſh virtuous hope, but at our nec d 
Eludes the ſenſe, and fools our honeſt faith, 
Vaniſhing in a lie. If this be ſo, | 
Were it not better to be born a beaſt, 

Only to feel what is, and thus to *ſca 

The aguith fear that ſhakes the afflicted breaſt 
With ſore anxiety of what ſhall be; 

And all for nought ? ſince our moſt wicked a 
Is not our fin, and ourreligious awe 
Deluſion ; if that ſtrong neceſſity 

Chains up our will. But that the mind is free, 
The mind herſelf, beſt judge of her own ſtate, 
Is feelingly convinced ; nor to be moved 

By ſubtle words, that may perplex the head, 
But ne'er perſuade the heart. Vain argument, 
That with falſe. weapons of philoſophy 

Fights againſt hope, and ſenſe, and nature's ſtrength! 
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Of the Lear 1788. 


T is with peculiar pleaſure that 

[ we introduce our Hiſtory of the 

me ſtic Literature of the year 

es, by announcing a new edi- 

ton of the“ Works of Nathaniel 

Lirdner, D. D. containing Credi- 

vlity of the Goſpel Hiſtory ; Jew- 
and Heathen Teſtimonies; Hif- 
tory of Heretics ; and his Sermons 
url Tracts; with general Chrono- 
bycal Tables, and copious Indexes, 
in eleven Volumes :** to the firſt of 
which is prefixed, the Life of the 
Author, by Dr. Kippis. The ſolid 
barning, juſt and candid criticiſm, 
intimate knowledge of antiquity, and 
prevalent love of truth, which cha- 
rateriſe the writings of Dr. Lardner, 
iave, with the liberal and well - in- 
formed of all parties, eſtabliſhed his 
claim to be the firſt of modern di- 
vines, and * one of the ableſt advo- 
cates for the authenticity and truth 
of the Chriſtian revelation, that ever 
exiſted,” The friends to ſacred 
literature, therefore, will be highly 
gratified, by the republication of 
the I2bours of ſo eminent and diſtin- 
guiſhed a character: eſpecially as 
many of the pieces which form the 
preſent volums:, were not to be 
purchaſed on any terms, and ſome 
of the moſt valuable were ſold at a 
price ſo enormous, as to be enquired 


ater only by the curious and weal- 


thy. The Life of Dr. Lardner, 


which Dr. Kippis has drawn up with 


great attention and care, and in a 
manner that is eaſy and agreeable, 
will be an acceptable addition to 
thoſe who venerate the memory of 
that great and excellent man. The 
delineation which it exhibits of his 
character, which was uniformly a- 
miable, virtuous, and pious; and 
the hiſtory which it gives of his un- 
common application and 3 
to a very advanced period of life, 
would add weight, it any weight 
were wanting, to the credit which 
his works have acquired, and to 
that diſtinguiſhed applauſe to which 
he will always be entitled from the 
Chriſtian world. 

During the preſent year there 
has likewiſe been publiſhed, a new 
and complete edition of the Works 
of Biſhop Warburton,” in ſeven 
volumes quarto. This edition con- 
tains not only thoſe labours of the 
learned prelate which have already 

ed the ordeal of criticiſm, but 
uch others of his ingenious diſcuſ- 
fions as were intended by him for 
the preſs, though left in an imper- 
fect and unfnibbed ſtate. With a 
liberality that is highly commend- 
able, the editor has collected theſe 
new pieces in «A Supplemental Vo- 
lume,” in octavo, which is publiſhed 
N 3 ſepa- 
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2 for the benefit of thoſe 
who were in poſſeſſion of our au- 
hor's former works. Theſe Re- 
iquiæ Warburtonianæ conſiſt of an 
Effay, on Truth, in the introduc- 
tion to the volume; and of the 
ninth book of the « Divine Lega- 
tion of Moſes,” which contains a ge- 
neral view of God's moral diſpenſa- 
tion to man from Adam to Chriſt, 
with our author's Syſtem of the Na- 
ture and Genius of the Goſpel, To 
theſe is added an Appendix, con- 
fiſting of three ſermons, directions 
for the ſtudy of Theg!ogy, and Re- 
marks on Neal's Hiſtory of the Pu- 
ritans. Notwithſtanding that we 
differ in many reſpects from the 
ſyſtem which Dr. Warburton adopt- 
ed, and conſider many of hjs hy po- 
theſes to be fanciful, and his re- 
marks erroneous and ill- founded, 
we cannot with-hold from him that 
tribute of praiſe whichr is due to his 
great learning and ingenuity. And 
though we meet, in this vohime, 
with occaſional marks of that imbe- 
cility to which old age and diſeaſe 
level the ſtrongeſt minds, we more 
frequently recogniſe the ſame ſpirit 
and energy which diſtinguiſhed our 
author's former publications. And 
we may venture to pronounce, that 
the fame which he acquired by his 

nd and favourite work, will ſuf- 
fer no diminution from the conti- 
nuation of it which is now offered 
to the public. 
Among the biblical critics who 
during the preſent year have con- 
tributed their efforts towards the 
elucidation of the ſacred writings, 
the world is particularly indebted to 
Dr. Newcome, biſhop of Waterford, 
for his „ Attempt towards an im- 
proved Verſion, a metricat Arrange- 
ment, and an Explanation of the 
Prophet Ezekiel.” The method 
which the learned prelate obſerves 
in his preſent uſeful work, is ſimilar 
with that which he adopted in his 


improved Verſion of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets; on which we have, 
in a former volume, beſtowed out 
warm commendation. And the notes 
by which he juſtifies his alterations 
of our common verſion, bear equal 
teſtimony to his learning, diligence, 
and impartiality. Wherever theſe 
alterations are introduced, it will 
be obvious to the attentive reader, 
that they have originated in a de- 
ſtre of rendering the language of 
the _ more perſpicuous and 
intelligible : and that they are real 
improvements, In a learned pre- 
face to this work, Dr. Newcome 
ſtates the chief hiſtorical event; 
that relate to the period of Eze- 
kiel's prophecy; illuſtrates the 
character of his ſtyle and man 
ner; and ſacrebfully defends the 
copiouſneſs, L and ele- 
ance of the Hebrew dialect. Theſe 
ne diſquiſitions will prove high. 
ly gratifying to the claſſical and po. 
lite RET But they will be found 
pecuharly intereſting to the theolo- 
ical ſtudent, on account of the 
orcible manner in which they re- 
commend the cultivation of the He. 
brew language; not only for the 
beauties of its compoſition, but be- 
cauſe * of the importance of the 
treaſures which it unfolds; and 
becauſe, ** ſuch a vein of hebraiſm: 
runs through the writings of the 
New Teſtament, that even theſe 
divine oraeles cannot be accurately 
underſtood, nor the anomalies of 
their ſtyle explained, without ſome 
knowledge of Hebrew 3 
Dr. on, principal of Hert- 
ford-colle 1 Oxford, who juſtly ac- 
quired a high degree of reputation, 
by his Verkon of Solomon's Song, 
has again drawn the attention of the 
literary world, by a tranſlation from 


the Hebrew of © the Proverbs of do- 
lomon.” To this taſk * 
raged, partly, by the favourable re- 
ception which his former _— 

me 
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net with ; but principally, by the 
aſt obſervations on human life, the 
nluable inſtructions, and the per- 
ſuaſive exhortations to virtue and 
religion with which theſe Proverbs 
ound. The ſame marks of ſound 
{nſe, good taſte, and juſt criticiſm 
ne diſcernible in the preſent, as in 
our author's former publication. 
And the notes by which he ſupports 
the alterations which he introduces, 
and his occaſional deviation from 
the letter of the original, afford 
ſufficient evidence of his attentive 
ſudy, and powers of juſt diſcrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Weſton's « Attempt to tranſ- 
late and explain the different Paſ- 
ſages in the Song of Deborah, with 
the Aſſiſtanc⸗ of Kennicot's Colla- 
tion, Roſſi's Verſion, and Critical 
Conjecture, although we cannot 
pronounce it ſucceſstul, ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhes the author's character for 
learning and ingenuity. And he 
; entitled to our praiſe for his bold- 
neſs in meeting difficulties which 
have appalled the moſt zealous and 
arduous critics. Still, however, the 
veil is not removed. And we think 
that the frequency with which Mr. 
Weſton deviates into the wilds of 
conjectural criticiſm, inſtead of di- 
recting him to the juſt and natural 
interpretation, has a tendency to in- 
creaſe the obſcurity in which the 
beauties of this poem are enveloped. 

The firſt volume of © A Short 
and plain Expoſition of the Old 
Teſtament, with devotional and 
tactical Reflections, for the Uſe of 
amilies, by the Saw þ Orton, 
ubliſhed from the Au s MSS. 
by Robert Gentleman,” is part of 
a work to be completed in five or 
ſix volumes, in which the worth 
and reſpectable author devoted his 
labours to the information and im- 
provement of plain and ſerious 
Chriſtians. With reſpect to the 
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ſorm of his work, he has kept in 
view the excellent Dr. Doddridge's 
Family Expoſitor. The materials 
were collected by the author during 
a period of more than twenty years, 
when they were arranged in an in- 
— Bible, and . — the 
ground-work of a public expoſition 
of the ſeriptures, hich de del 
vered to his congregation at Shrewſ- 
bury. As this work was not de- 
ſigned for the learned and critical 
reader, but for the uſe of families 
and private Chriſtians, it would be 
unjuſt to try its merits, by compar- 
ing it with our more profound and 
uable commentaries. It is not, 
however, deſtitute of learned notes 
obſervations, extracted from our 
beſt modern expoſitors; ſome of 
which were colledted by the author, 
and others ſince added by the editor. 
But it is principally adapted to the 
pious deſign of the author; and 
may be recommended to the ſerious 
and well diſpoſed, as an edifying 
and inſtruftive companion. 

Cole's “Key to the Pſalms, &c. 
tending to promote, expeditiouſly, 
the better underſtanding of them 
among the Ignorant in general, and 
for the Information of the lower 
Claſſes of People,” will alſo be 
found an uſeful aſſiſtant to the un- 
learned, in explaining many words, 
alluſions, and ſentences, in thoſe 
divine poems, which are attended 
with ſome degree of difficulty and 
obſcurity. 

The « Morſels of Criticiſm, tend- 
ing to illuſtrate ſome few Paſſages 
in the holy Scripture upon Philoſo- 
— Principles, and an enlarged 

iew of Things,“ by Edward King, 
eſq. have afforded us much enter · 
tainment, as well as information. 
They abound in proofs of the au- 
thor's extenſive knowledge and eru- 
dition ; while at the fame time they 
are diſtinguiſhed by a variety of 
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obſervations and opinions uncom- 
monly ſingular and eccentric. Mr. 
King's object is to apply the mo- 
dern improvements in philoſophy, 
and even the more abſtruſe doc- 
trines of chemiſtry, in elucidating 
the language, and in explaining the 
alluſions and the prophetical parts 
of Scripture. Such a plan affords 
a a wide field for the exerciſe of inge- 
nuity, and for the a lication of 
fanciful conjecture, hoſe, how- 
ever, who recollect that the inſpired 
writers always adapted their lan- 
guage to the | ag ideas, and the 
general prejudices of mankind, will 
not, without ſome degree of heſita- 
tion, become converts to our au- 
thar's ſyſtem. Among other con- 
_ cluſions which he draws, the follow- 
ing will intereſt the curioſity of our 
readers: that the ſun is one of 
the manſions of heaven, and becauſe 
of is near connection with our 
earth, more immediately our hea- 
ven ;”” that a communication with 
heaven, through the medium of an- 
els, at ſome tuture period is pro- 

Fable; that the day of judgment 
will be a long period of deliberete 
arrangement, that may laſt a thou- 
ſand years; that there will be a ſe- 
cond perſonal reign of Chriſt upon 
earth ; that this globe is continually 
approaching towards the ſun, and 
will at length approach ſo near as 
to be ignited and become a comet ; 
and that the place of puniſhmeut 
for wicked men is in the centre of 
the earth, which is the bottomleſs 
The author's reaſonings in 


it. 
833 of theſe curious opinions, 


if not always convincing and ſatis- 
factory, are ingenious and amuſing; 
and though we may not admit their 
ſorce, we can ſincerely applaud the 
excellence of his intentions, and the 
diligence with which he hath em- 
ployed himſelf in contributing to 
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the improvement of ſacred litera- 
ture, 

The author of a treatiſe, entitled 
« Reaſons for reviſing by Authority 
our preſcnt Verſion of the Bibl:, 
briefly ated and impartially conſi- 
dered,” with much candour and 
good ſenſe enquires into the true 
ſtate of the Hebrew text; and illuſ- 
tates the cauſes of its imperfections, 
He afterwards brings ſeveral in- 
ſtances from Lowth and Kennicott 
to ſhew, how a ſlight alteration will 
reſtore paſſages evidently corrupted, 
to their genuine ſenſe and mean- 
ing; diſcuſſes and refutes the objec- 
tions commonly adduced againſt : 
new tranſlation; and concludes, by 
giving his opinion, that in accom- 
— ſo defirable an object, 1 
ar as is poſſible, the majeſtic ſim- 
2 of the old tranſlation ſhould 

carefully preſerved. We heartily 
concur with this writer in hi; 
zaſt and ſenſible obſervations; and 
particularly recommend his con- 
cluding remark to thoſe wortly 
men amongſt us, who, though of 
different religious opinions, are 
zealouſly uniting their labours in 
reſtoring the purity, and in explain- 
mg the original meaning of the 
ſacred text. 

The author of A Diſſertation 
on the Meſſage from St. John tle 
Baptiſt to our Saviour,“ pi opoſes 4 
difterent ſolution from that com- 
monly received to the queſtion— 
Why was ſuch a meſſage ſent by 
John the Baptiſt * Inſtead of ad- 
e. that the doubt and incredu- 
lity of John's diſciples were the 
cauſes of it, he reſolves it into the 
anxiety of John himſelf, while ſuf. 
tering the hardſhips of impriſon- 


ment; and into his wiſh that the 


miraculous power of Jeſus might 
be exerted in releaſing him from his 
confinement. This opinion, which 
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not entirely new, our author ſup- 
arts in a rational and manly manner, 
jth much learning and ingenuity; 
ind adds many pertinent reflections 
n the life and miniſtry of the Bap- 
uſt, 

The“ Lectures on the figurative 
Language of the Holy Scripture, 
ud the Interpretation of it from 
de Scripture itſelt, by Witham, 
jones, M. A. F. R. 8.“ are the pro- 
tuctions of a gentleman, who, to 
z conſiderable thare of knowledge 
ad good ſenſe, has united a fond- 
gels for ſingular and fanciful opi— 
dions. The figurative language of 
the New Teſtament he deduces from 
afible objects; the inſtitutions of 
the law of Moſes; the perſons of 
the prophets; the hiſtory of the 
church of Iſracl ; and from the ac- 
tions of inſpired men. Ii this or- 
der, and under theſe heads, he exa- 
wines the different metaphors iu 
kripture, His explanations of thete 
ue frequently judicious and valu— 
ible, and convey much informa- 
tion and inſtruction : but, ſome— 
times, being derived from fuppoſ- 
ton and hypothcfis, they will be 
tound to be eccentric and viſionary, 
Wethink, particularly, that he las 
little —— tor his furmite, 
that the ſcripture contains hidden 
doftrines or myſteries in connection 
with thoſe more clcar and obvious, 
which are ſeparately intended by 
the apoſtolical terms, tpirit and let- 
ter of the Goſpel ; which ſuppoſed 
idden doctrines it ts a great part of 
tus deſign to elucidate, And we 
conſider his apprehenfions of the dan- 
ger from innovations, and of the 
total deſtruction of church and ſtat», 
which is to follow from the preva- 
lence of unitarianiſm, to be 1ma- 


ginary. and gioundleſs. To theſe. 


lectures are added, four ſupplenen- 
tiry ones on St. Paul's epittle to the 


Hebrews ; the laſt of wiica on the 
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moral of the Chriſtian doctrines, as 
related in this epiſtle, is particularly 
excellent, 

Among the moſt valuable publi- 
cations which have appeared in de- 
fence of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, our firſt attention is due to 
Mr. Neckar's treatiſe, 4+ On the 
Importance of religious Opinions,“ 
tranſlated from the French. The 
labours of fo diſtiagutſhed a charac- 
ter in the ſervice of religion, have 
greatly intereſted the curioſity of 
the public, and do the highett cre- 
dit to his head and heart. This 
work is divided into eighteen chap- 
ters. In the firit four chapters, the 
author treats on the connection of 
religious ideas with public order; 
draws a parallel between the influ- 
ence of religious ideas and that of 
laws and opinions; and ditcufles the 
objections drawn from our natural 
diſpoſition to goodneſs, and from 
the good conduct of ſome irreliious 
men. In the gth and 6th he conſi- 
ders the influence of religious ideas, 
and of virtue, on happineſs. The 
7th, 8th, and q̃th chapters, are em- 
ployed in pointing out the import- 
ance of religious opinions to ſove- 
reigns; and in refuting the objec- 
tions which ſceptical writers have 
attempied to draw, againſt the ex- 
cellence of religion, from the evils 
which thcolegical controverſies and 
a fanatical b-rbarous zeal h-ve oc+ 
cahoned, In the four following 
chapters the author proves, that the 
idea of a Supreme Being is ſuffi - 
ent of itſeif to ſerve as a founda- 
tion for all moral duties; and cſta- 
bliſhes the evidence of the exiſtence 
of God. The tc5th and i&th chap- 
ters iuſiſt on the reſpect which tru: 
philoſophy owes to religious opint- 
ons, and on the evil of intolerance ; 
the 17th ccntains the author's re- 
flections on the impertance of Chriſ- 
tian morality ; and the concluding 

chapter 
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chapter refers to the whole ſubject, 
the importance of religious opini- 
ons to private happineſs. In this 
admirable treatiſe we have a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the improvement 
which Chriſtianity gives to philoſo- 
phy, in a mind that is at once great, 
well informed, unprejudiced, and 
virtuous. Aud while we view ſuch 
a diſtinguiſlied ſtateſman and emi- 
nent literary character ſeeking his 
beſt conſolations in the ſentiments 
which religion dictates to us, we 
feel, with additional force, the va- 
lue of thoſe grand truths, which 
ſupport the dignity and happineſs 
of human nature. With 2 to 
the execution of this work, we may 
obſerve, that it diſcovers great ſa- 
gacity and ſtrength of _— 
an accurate knowledge 0: mankind, 
and that the author poſſeſſes a de- 
vout feeling heart. It may, per- 
haps, be objected, that he ſeems, 
ſometimes, to be involved in the 
obſcurity of metaphyſics; and that 
his ſtyle is not ſufficiently preciſe and 
perſpicuous. But theſe imperfec- 
tions are of tritling conſideration, 
when weighed agunſt the general 
merits of his performance, 

« The Hiſtory of the Effects of 
Religion on Mankind; in Coun- 
tries ancient and modern, barbar- 
ous and civilized, by the rev. Ed- 
ward Ryan, B. D.“ is intended to 
ſhew the neceſſity, and to eſtabliſh 
the truth of divine Revelation. 
This work, which originated in a 
prize diſſertation, dtlivered to the 
univerſity of Dublin, in the year 
1775, is divided into four ſections, 
in which the author conſiders the 
influence of religion on the Pagans, 
the ]cws, the Chriſtians, and the 
Mahometans. In the proſecution 
of his plan, Mr. Ryan has arranged 
his material; with judgment, and 
ſecured the praiſe of his readers for 


his diligence and learning. His 
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ſtyle is plain and Icuous, ane 
therefore, well a prod to the de 
ſign of ſuch a work. And, if y 


do not meet with much novelty i 


his facts or obſervations, his per- 
formance is well calculated for the in. 


formation and improvement of thole 
who have it not in their power to 
conſult the various authors neceſſary 
to elucidate ſuch a comprehenſive 
ſubject. We think, however, that 
ſome of the authorities to which he 
refers, are not of ſufficient credit to 
be adduced in a work © which com- 
__ within a narrow compaſs, the 
ruits of many years ſtudy and re. 
ſearch.” The good ſenſe of our 
author will, doubtleſs, lead him 
to attend to this remark in that 
continuation of his ſubje& which 
the public have been led to ex- 
pect. 

Dr. Browne's excellent . Efay 
on the Folly of Scepticiſm, the Ab- 
ſurdity of dogmatizing on religious 
Subjects, and the proper Medium to 
be obſerved between theſe two Ex- 
tremes, of which work we expreſ:- 
ed our approbation in our account of 
the Literature of the United Pro- 
vinces for the year 1787, has, for 
the benefit of the Engliſh reader, 
been publiſhed in this country, 0! 
which the author is a native, We 
take the opportunity of mentioning 
it in this place, that the attention of 
our countrymen may be turned to- 
wards a performance which has jult- 
ly been applauded on the continent, 
as learned, ingenious, and anſtruc 
tive, and admirably adapted to be- 
friend the intereſts of rational reli 
gion and ſound morals. 

Mr. Gibert, one of the miniſter 
of the French chapel at St. James's, 
has alſo engaged in the defence of re- 
ligion and divine revelation : in hs 
« Obſervations on the Writings & 
M. Voltaire &c.” in two volumes 
written in French. Theſe Ohſera 

7 = Sn 
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tons are delivered in the form of 
tes on a variety of offenſive paſ- 
kees collected from the writings of 
hat celebrated ſceptic ; and they are 
kſerving of our praiſe, on account 
the laudable imentfon of the wor- 
hy author, and the ability which he 
liſcovers in expoſing ignorance, and 
ktefting ſophiſtry. The method 
mich Mr. Gibert has adopted a 
vers well calculated to antwer t 
&fgn which he had in view; and 
rr recommend his work to thoſe who 
ne converſant with the writings of 
he French philoſopher, as a proper 
ntidote to the porſon of infidelity, 
which he has wantonly diffuſed 
throughout his voluminous produc- 
tions, 

The intention of “ An Addreſs 
to the Deiſts; or, an Enquiry into 
the Character of the Author of the 
Book of Revelation &c.“ is to vin- 
brate that part of the New Teſta- 
ment writings from the charge of 
enthuſiaſm or impoſture; and to 
prove it's divine origin, from the 
coincidence of various events which 
have actually taken place, with the 
prophecies which it contains. Al- 
though the lahours of Mede, and 
Lowman, might ſeem to ſupercede 
tzeneceflity of this publication, the 
intelligent and judicious author isen- 
titled to a favourable reception, for 
tis zealous and able ſervices in the 
uſe of revelation. He appears to 
de well acquainted with his ſubject ; 
and has drawn up his arguments and 
obfervations, with much force and 


pe rf, #0 . 
The «Letters addreſſed to a youn 
Gentleman who had early imbit 


the Principles of Infidelity,” appear 
to be the productions of a ſincere 
and warm friend to divine revela- 
tlon. On this account, as well as 
for his plain ſenſe, the author 
b deſerving N attention. We think, 
bowever, that he might have direct - 
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ed his young friend to ſeveral valu · 
able publications, in which his own 
arguments would have appeared with 
greater force, and come recommend- 
ed by more ſtriking charms of lan- 
guage. | 
To the friends of free enquiry, 
the publication, during the preſent 
year, of the IVth, Vth, and VIth. 
volumes of The Theological Re- 
— conſiſting of original Eſſays, 
ints, Queries, &c. caleulated to 
— religious Knowledge, will 
an agreeable circumſtance. This 
work, it is well known, was intend- 
ed by the editor as a theatre for reli- 
gious controverſy : and has proved 
the means of laying before the pub- 
lic many original and valuable com- 
munications. The ſub jects of in- 
veſtigation in the preſent volumes 
are, the evidences ot revelation, the 
rites and politive inſtitutions of the 
Old and New Teſtaments; the Ari- 
an and Athanaſian controverſies; 
biblical criticiſm ; together with a 
variety of miſcellaneous - articles, 
which our limits will not permit us 
to ſpecify. Among the papers of a 
more intereſting and it portant kind, 
we may recommend thoſe intend- 
ed to eſtabliſh the divine authority of 
Moſes and of Jeſus Chriſt, and to 
aſcertain in what ſenſe they were in- 
ſpired, and how far the prophets and 
apoſtles partook of ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance; thoſe which aſſert the de- 
endence of Chriſtianity on the Jew- 
iſn revelation ; and the eſſays on the 
authenticity of the hiſtory of the 
miraculous conception, and in vin- 
dication of the obſervance of the 
Lord's day. In many of theſe pa- 


pers the ſpirit of ſpeculation is car- 


ried to a conſiderable extent; and 
opinions which for many ages have 
been implicitly received, are diſcuſſ- 
ed with unuſual boldneſs and free- 
dom. And although we are not al- 
ways convinced by the reaſonings of 
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their ſenfible authors, we admire whi h Mr, Tavlor adopted are ſuſf. Wl or 
the ingenuity and Jearning which ciently known from his former d. 
they diſcover ; and we reſt ſatisfied writings, - which have been univer. Wl tz 
in the perſuaſion, that the iſſue of ſally read. In theſe conſideration; et 
ſuch controverſies muſt prove favour- he ſupports at large the fame opini- Wl tia 
able to the intereſts of truth and vir- ons; and, with much ability and eſti 
tue. c ſhrewdneſs, endeavours to involve hi; he 

In « A Comment on the Apoſtle's antagoniits, on the Trinitarian and n 
Creed, for the Uſe of unlearned Socinian ſides of the queſtion, in em. «| 
Chriſtians, by the Rev. Edward baraſſinent, or abſurdity. We do WM uf 
Holmes M. A.” the author ex- not think, however, that on either s 1 
plains the doctrines contained in fide they will be diſpoſed to vieid ll f 
that ſummary of faith, on the him the palm of victory. Tot Wl wh 
principles of Unitarianiſm. In his conſiderations is added, by another ih 


verſion of the Creed he changes the 
words ghoft into ſpirit, qu e into 
Bing, and roſe into avas raiſed. 
He omits that part which deſcribes 
our Saviour as deſcending into hell, 
as well as the articles Holy Cathoiic 
Church, and Communion of Saints ; 
both on account of the obſcurity of 
their meaning, and becauſe they 
| were not introduced into it till to- 


come recommended to the theologi- 


hand, a ſhort treatiſe on the imma. 
teriality and immortality of the 
foul, which the author endeavour; 
to ſupport on the ground of the 
mind 's conſciouſneſs of it's exiſtence, 
which, he maintains, „“ neceſſarily 
includes the conſciouſneſs of units, 
individuality, 1 identity, 
and a power of beginning motion; 
properties of which matter js deſi- 


has adopted, every part of his pet. 


wards the concluſion of the fifth cen - tute.” Ber 
*tury. The language of this com- Mr. Lindſey, in his “ Vindicie D 
mentary is plain, but impreflive. Prieſtleiana: an Addreſs to the Stu- iar 
And whether the general ſentiments dents of Oxford and Cambridge &c.“ ing 
which the author inculcates be well has entered into a zealous and copi- to 
founded, or etherwife, we approve ous defence of Dr. Prieſtley's the tot 
of the candour and liberality with logical and metaphyſical writings, two 
which he endeavours toconvince his azainſt the objections and attacks d Mr 
readers, „that neither his opinion his antagoniſts; and, particularly, Vo 
of this Creed, nor the Creed itſelf, againſt thoſe of Doctor Horne, a I 
not any other human confeſſion, is Dean of Canterbury. In this work, Ox 
'of any importance or obligation, if the worthy author exhibits ſatisfac- Led 
it be not conſiſtent with the form of tory proofs of his thorough acquaint- tior 
ſound words delivered by Chriſt and ance with the ſubjects which are { and 
| his apoſtles. warmly agitated by our modern po- aut! 
The «+ Conſiderations on Aneient lemics, and ſupports the unitarian 2 n 
and Modern Creeds, &c. by the late fide of the queſtion with much learn- {I inte 
Henry Taylor, M. A. Author of ing, and at the ſame time with great unj 
Ben Mordecai's Apology for em- pla inneſs and perſpicuity. But whit In 
dracing Chriſtianity,“ collected to- redounds moſt to his honour i,, that cov 
gether in a poſthumous publication, while he never remits his fervour in atic 
dy his Son Henry Taylor LL. B. maintaining the ſentiments which he ſpir 


formance diſcovers a truly candid 
and Chriſtian ſpirit. In the couft the 
of this work we meet with ſcvęral in. 
cidental relations, reſpecting ou! 

082 


* cal world by the fame learning, and 
| "Igenvity;” and critical acumen, 
* - whitheft=L!iſhed the anthor's repit- 
"ation whiz: living. The ſentiments 
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ſuffi, „n eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the 
mer WY character and opinions of fore who 
tiver. WY have deſervedly been ranked among 
tion; the wiſeſt and beſt men of the na- 
pini- tion,” which are curious and inter- 
and ing. And what will be particu- 
e his BY hriy acceptable to the theologicz! 
and reader, we are preſented with a 
em- precious relique, s our author 
e do Wl iuſtly terms it, of Caſtellio's, which 


ither s inſerted: from the ſecond volume 
viel BW of Wetſtein's New Teſtament, and 
ie BY which is accompanied with an Eng- 
ther a verſion. this little treatiſe 
ma- WH the excellent author lays down ad- 
the WJ micable rules by which to judge of 
ours WH the different nature and importance 
the ¶ of the ſubjects treated of in the Scrip- 
nee, tures ; defends, in a noble and con- 
iy WY vincing manner, the reaſonableneſs 
111, ot free enquiry ;. and affords us a 
i, pleafmg inſtance of the aſtoniſhing 
on; greſs made in juſt liberal thinking, 
fit by a contemporary of Calvin and 
Beza. 
Dr. Prieſtley's «« Defences of Unita- 
aniſm, for the year 1587, contain- 
ing Letters to the rev. Dr, Geddes, 
to the rev. Dr. Price, Part II. and 
to the Candidates for Orders in the 
two Univerſities Part 11. relating to 
Mr. Howes's Appendix to his fourth 
Volume of Obſervations on Books, 
a Letter by an Undergraduate of 
Oxtord, - Croit's Bampton's 
Lectures, and ſeveral other Publica- 
tions,** conſiſt of ſeveral judicious 
and acute remarks on the different 
0- authors quoted in the title page, and 
an a maſterly vindication of his own 
. integrity, againſt the illiberal and 
at uyuſt inſinuations of Mr. Howes. 
it In theſe defences Dr. Prieſtley diſ- 
it covers his uſual powers of argument- 
n ation, together with a temper and 
ic ſpirit towards his opponents which is 
. highly to be commended. 
0 An Expoſtulatory Addreſs to 
the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley, containing 
nun Apology for thoſe who conſcien- 
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tiouſly ſubſcribe to the Articles of 
the Church of England, & c.“ by 
the rev. john Hawkins, is deſerving 
of reſpecttul attention, on account 
of the good ſenſe, liberality, and 
candour with which it is written. 
The author's deſign is to ſhew, that 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Divinity of Chriſt imply no contra- 
diction or abſurdity. The explan- 
ation of the Trinity which he adopts 
is the following : that there exiſts in 
the one Supreme Intelligent Being, 
ſome kind of diſtinction. By this 
diſtinftion he does not underſtayd 
diſtinct intelligences, but ſome di- 
verſities in the divine nature, 
« which have each their peculiar 
relations, attributes, and proper- 
ties.” And he contends that nei- 
ther the Son nor the Spirit could 
have any claim to our worſhip, hut 
what arifes from abſolute oneneſs 
with the Father, from whom with 
reſpect to Deity they are not in an 
reſpect diſtinct. By baniſhing 
ſcholaſtic terms from his ſyſtem, our 
worthy author certainly narrows the 
round of controverſy ; and ſhould 
he prove in the leaſt — — aſſiſtam 
in terminating a conteſt which has 
ſubſiſted for may centuries, and in an 
infinitude of forms, it would no 
doubt yield him genuine ſatisfaction. 
6s A Letter to the rev. * 
Prieſtley, &c. by a Lover of 
whole Truth as it is in Jeſus,” ap- 
pears to be the production of an ho- 
neſt and well meaning perſon, not 
much habituated to the labours of 
deduction, or the language of calm 
expoſtulation. 7 
„An Addreſs to the Members of 
the Church of England, and to 
Prote ſtant Trinitarians in general, 
exhorting them to turn from the 
Worſhip of Three Perſons, to the 
Worſhip of the One true God,” is th 
— of Mr. Frend, of Jeſus 
ge, Cambridge, who ſome foes 
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fince reſigned a living of which he 
was in poſſeſſion, becauſe he could 
not conſcientiouſly join in the wor- 
ſhip of the eſtabliſhed church. This 
little treatiſe indicates the honeſt 
fervour of his mind in endeavour- 
ing to perſuade others to abandon a 
mode of worſhip which he conſiders 
to be unſcriptural. It is written in 
2 plain, perſuaſive manner; and is 
well adapted to make an impreſſion 
on plain and unprejudiced minds. 

« The Worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
the true God of Heaven and Earth, 
vindicated, by J. Hodſon, M. D.“ is 
offered to the public as an antidote 
to the miſchjefs apprehended from 
Mr. Frend's Addreſs. We cannot 

nounce Dr, Hodſon to be the moſt 
—— and judigious advocate in 

vour of the opinion which he 
zealouſly eſpouſes. He is, however, 
well verſed in the language of ſcrip- 
ture; and he appears, like his an- 
tagoniſt, to be actuated ſolely by 
worthy and pious motives. | 

The author of A Letter ad- 
dreſſed to the Miniſters of the Or- 
thodox or Calviniſtic Baptiſts, &c.“ 
animadverts, with much warmth and 
zeal, on the introduction of unſcrip- 
tural Doxologies into the conduct 
of public worſhip. This practice 
he repreſents to be particularly in+ 


conſiſtent with the diſtiriguiſhin 


principle of the Baptiſts, to admi 
of no opinions or rites which are 
not countenanced by apoſtolic pre 
tept or example. We think, how- 
ever, that he might juſtly have com- 
prehended a very conſiderable part 
of the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed 
church under his pointed and de- 
ſerved cenſure; ho, while t 
boaſt of their freedom from thoſe 
ſhackles which human authority im- 
poſes, conclude their devotions in a 
manner of which ſcripture furniſhes 
them no precedent, and in Which 
e 342 * % (2 dei d 
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many conſcientious Chriſtians cu. 
not concur. che. 

The treatife entitled “ Foy; Mara! 
Marks of Antichriſt ; or, a Supple. 
ment tothe Warburtonian Lecture,“ 
is the production of a lively ander 
ſenſible writer, who, without giv. 
ing his name, dares the champions on- 
of eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhments, and 
of other Chriſtian ſocieties of dif. NIA 
ferent denominations, to defend their Naur 


_—_— conſtitutions from the = 
di — which he imputes to then Wl peat 
of bearing the marks of the beaſt, WW vel! 


The marks which he ſpecifies att, N de⸗ 
an exerciſe of religious powers over \ 
the mind by the governor, and ſub. Wi ri 
miſſion to this power in the fub- cab 
ject; enjoining other terms of com- ll ity 
munion than thoſe ired and ap WM for 
— by our Lord himſelf and con 
16 ; an inordinate ſpirit of nei 
ambition, or love of pre-eminence Wl inx 
and power; and any circumſtance Will th 
in a conſtitution which countera& 0 
the purpoſe of recalling men to b 
virtue and holineſs, conſpires Wl to | 
in promoting and confirming the Will je 
general depravity of manners. On Wl 
each of theſe marks our author ex- Wl ing 
patiates in a ſhrewd and able man- wh 
ner; but, perhaps, with too great Wl ca 
bitterneſs and ſeverity of language. It 
In applying them to our narional Bl Co 
eſtabliſhment, which ſeems to have 200 
been one of his principal intentions, WI wa 
he challenges its dignitaries, and Dr. WF ing 
Horſley by name, to refute the in 
charges which he ſeriouſly and ſo- me 
lemnly brings; avowing his readi- WW bet 
neſs to come forwards, openly, and ad 
in his own character, in ſupport of Wi wi 
them. the 
Mr. Beoth's «-Eflay on the King- ju 
dom of Chriſt, is employed in 
we 
di 


mewing, that the kingdom of Chriſt, 


or the Goſpel church, differs from 
a kingdom of this world, in its ori- 2 
gin, its ſubjects, its laws, its exter- to 
25 4 1 nal m 


- ., 
WET yo, oi brith, 


ns c ſplendour, its immunities, its 


ches and honours, its limits and 


* Four ration, as well as its title. Un- 
1upple. Wir theſe heads we meet with _ 
ture,” ut and excellent remarks, whic 

y and ſerve the attention of the advo- 
t giv. fates for eſtabliſhments and ſubſcrip- 
npions ons. We meet, likewiſe, with 
„ avd {many valuable leſſons, particularly 
f dif. adapted to thoſe. who diſſent from 


| their Naur eſtabliſhed church. On the 
| the „hole, the author's ſentiments ap- 
them Wi pear to have been dictated by a 
beaſt, Wi vell· informed mind, animated by a 
s are, WW chearful and manly piety. 
nn Mr. Frend's “ Thou » on Sub- 
ub. criptions to religious Te i- 
ub. — that ired by the Uiiver- 
com. Wl ity of Cambridge, of Candidates 
1 ap- Wi for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts,” 
and Wi contain ſeveral unanſwerable argu- 
it of WW ments againſt the continuance of 
impoſitions which can anſwer no 
other ſe than to —_ — 
of free enquiry and uſeful 
— This mphlet —_— 
to have — by the re- 
ection of a grace for the removal 
of ſubſcription at the time of tak - 
ing the degree of bachelor of arts, 
which had been preſented to the 
caput by the rev. Dr. Edwards. 
It is to the rev. H. W. 
Coulthurſt, fellow of Sidney ·colle 
and member of that caput, who 
was particularly active in prevent- 
Ing that defirable reformation, and 
in continuing an evil which is la- 
mented by many of the wiſeſt and 
beſt men in the univerſity. We 
wmire the honeſt warmth with 
which the worthy author expoſes 
the illiberality of a conduct fo in- 
4 ous to the intereſts of ſound 
n ing and genuine religion. And 
k ve hope that the time is not far 
| 


diſtant, when the ſpirit of an en- 
lightened age ſhall be communicated 
b to the governors of our public ſe- 


i minaries z and when they ſhall no 
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longer deſerve the ium un-; 
der which they were included by a 
noble correſpondent of Mr. Locke's: 
„ for you know that fort of men 
are taught rather to obey than un- 
derſtind ; and to uſe the learning 
they have, to juſtify, not to exa- 
mine, what their ſuperiors com- 
mand.“ 

The “True and faithful Account 
of the Iſland of Veritas, together 
with the Form of their Liturgy, &c.“ 
is a religious romance, intended to 
recommend alterations in the civil 
and religious eſt:bliſhment of this 
country. The author's chief atten- 
tion, however, is paid to religion; 
and his Liturgy is copied from that 
of the church of England, but ac- 
commodated to the principles of 
Unitarians. Independently of the 
author's opinions, we do not think 
that the alterations which he has 
introduced, have been effected by a 
judicious hand. Into his religious 
creed he has admitted unneceſſary 
additions ; and omitted ſome of the 
moſt. beautiful, and, at the fame 
time, unexceptionable 'parts in the 
different ſervices of the church. 
This Liturgy is ſucceeded by ſeve - 
ral ſermons, intended to convey a 
full relation of the religious opini- 
ons of the Veritarians, which 
not recommend themſelves by an 
ſtriking diſplay of abilities, or by 
the beauties of compoſition. 

While empl-yed in reading 
« Four Tracts, xc. by Robert 
Holmes, B. D.“ we met with fre- 
quent opportunities for admiring 
the learning and ingenuity of the 
author; particularly, in the notes 
which he has added to explain and 
confirm his text. The ſubjects of 
theſe tracts are, © the principle ot 
religion as a teſt of divine authori- 


; = —_— iple of redemption, 
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or if judicial, contrary, to — 
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reftitude ; the angelical meſſage to 
the Virgin Mary; the reſurrec- 
tion of the body, as inferred from 
that of Chriſt, and exemplified 
by ſcriptural - caſes,” On theſe 
ſubjects the author has expattated 
with neatneſs and preciſion, - and 
in a manner that does credit to 
his abilities as a theological writer. 
We ought, however, to obſerve, 
that from the Oxthodox' believer, 
theſe tracts will meet with the moſt 
favourable reception, as the princi- 
which they arc” chiefly intended 
to eſtabliſh, will be found congenial 
to his own. The volume concludes 
with a ſenſible and pleaſing dif- 
courſe on humility, in which the 
the author powerfully recommends 
this admirable and uſeful virtue. 
The two volumes of « Effays on 
Important Subjects, by Daniel Tur- 


ner, M. A.“ contain a ſummary of 


Sur author's ſentiments on ſeveral 

| ing truths of natural and re- 
vealed religion; and are offered to 
the public, * net as formal diſcuſ- 
Hons of their reſpective ſubjects, 
but as general hints thrown out in 
a curſory way, in order to awaken 
the attention of the ſincert lovers 
of truth, and lead them to a more 
liberal and diligent enquiry after 
. The eſſays which have moſt 
of novelty and peculiarity torecom- 
mend them, are thoſe which treat 
of the origin of the notions of a 
God, and of religion. Theſe he 
maintains to be entirely. derived 


from traditionary revelation. There 


B, likewiſe, ſomething immediately 
bis own, in his idea af miracles ; 


which he does not confider to be 


violations of the laws of nature, 
bur interpoſitions of the Deity, in 
which he acts in a manner ſuperior 
to the operations of ſecond cauſes, 


without contradicting” ar 2 


them. In diſcuſſing thefe ſub 
the wort hy author, whom we. re- 
Sugwiſe to be a veteran in the ſer- 
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vice of religion, difplays much in 
genuity and ſiberality of ſentiment 
and a laudable zeal in his attemy 
to diſcover at leaſt ſome of thoſ 
original truths; which have bee 
almoſt loſt among the rubbiſh » 

pular prejudices.” In his theo 
ogical opinions, Mr. Turner chuſes 

the middle road between what h 
deems to be the dark ſubtiltic of 
Calviniſm, and the more hazardong 
ſpeculations of modern Unitarians, 

„An Effay on the Fransfignr:- 
tion of Chrift,” by an'anonymon 
writer, is intended to prove, that 
the glory of our Saviour on the 
mountain, © was a viſible and figur: 
tive reprefentation of a future reſur. 
rection, and of Chriſt's coming i 
glory to julge the world, and to 
reward with everlaſting felicity al 
bis faithful ſervants.” A ſubject of 
ſo ſpeculative a nature, and which 
cannot admit of pofitive proof, mex 
afford agreeable employment to an 
mgenious mind, and give ample 
fcope'for a lively imagination. The 
preſent author poſſefles abilities and 
fancy. And if we are not convinced 
of the truth anc importance of his 
hypotheſis, it is not owing to the 
weakneſs of his reaſoning, but ts 
the clouds and darkneſs in which it 
muſt neceſſarily be urvolved, 

„ Iſrael's Salvation, or an Ac. 
count frarn the Prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, of the grand Events which 
await the Jews, to the End of Time, 
by Thomas Reader,“ is a publics 
tron from which we cannot fay, thit 
we have received much light or co 
viction. And we conclude, that 
moſt of our readers will join with 
us in pronouncing him to be a fan- 
ciful, rather than a judicious in- 
terpreter ef ſcripture, when they 
find him informing the world, with 


unqueſtionable ſeriouſneſs and ga- Hun 
vity, that the converſion of i leads 
Jews will .commencg-in.the ver di 
1816; that they will be called tu 173 


thei 


their own land in 1856; that in 


ind the fame year an earthquake will 
teme deſtroy 7000 inhabitants of Rome ; 
tha bat Gog, or popery, ſhall be de- 


froved in 1941 ; and that, after a 
xorious millenium, about the year 
1126, the world will be at an end. 
The“ Eſſay on the Advantages 
o the Knowledge revealed to Man- 
ind, concerning the Holy Spirit, 
u the Rev. Joſeph Whiteley, 
M.A.” is a ſenſible and elegant 
litle treatiſe, which has been de- 
krvedly rewarded, like ſome of the 
whor's former pieces, by the Nor- 
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Cambridge. Mr, Whiteley ſu 
wes the influences of the Holy 
Yirit to be neceſſary for faith and 
repentance, for the acquirement and 
improvement of virtuous diſpoſi- 


v all 

oe and habits, for conſolation, 
nick re, and joy. Theſe influences 
meyf * conſiders to- be of a perſuaſive 


0 nature, and perfectly conſiſtent with 
mple 2 freedom of determination in the 
Tbef ora powers, We recommend this 
ander, not only on account of the 
need enuity which the author difco- 
f his ers, but, alſo, for its practical and 
the ul tendency. 

tu The late Mr. Ludlam, reftor of 
þ it Wcockfield in Suffolk, and formerly 
low of St. John's, Cambridge, 


A- known as a philoſopher and a 
rip rhematician, a little before his 
hich cath, publiſlied “ Two Eflays on 
ime, oſtifcation, and the Influences of 
lic e Holy Spirit.“ The intention 
tht WF! theſe eſſays is to point out the 
'00- Nurious uſe made by ſome writers 
that WP! the metaphorical language of 
vit NRripture, and to expoſe their pre- 
fan- Pufons to the teaching of the Spi- 
in- . or a kind of divine inſpiration. 
hev s but juſtice to his merits to ob- 
vith ve, that he reaſons like a man of 
- Nauine piety and found ſenſe ; and 
the leads for the uſe of our under- 
ear 


ane ing in religious enquiries with 
(0 1788. L 
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nl prize, in the univerfity of po 
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the zeal and candour of an enlight- 
ened and liberal Chriſtian. . 

The author of A true Eſtimate 
of the Light of Inſpiration, and 
the Light of Human Learning, 
both before end fince the Apoſtohc 
Age,” warmly attacks the principle 
advanced in Dr. Horfley's ſermon, 
which we noticed in our laſt year's 
Regiſter, The preſent writer is a 
zenlous advocate for «extraordinary 
inſpiration, in particular cireum- 
ſtances, and an ordinary inſpiration 
common to all true believers. And 
he intimates, that it is abſurb to-ſups 
fe, that the light of human learn» 
ing or philoſophy is neceſlary- for 
the right underſtanding or clear com- 
munication of Chriſtian doctrine, 
We think, that the author of this 
pamphlet has totally miſtaken the 
great object of Dr. Horſley ; that 
he is himſelf chargeable with illibe- 
rality, and a went of decorum ; and 
that the principle which he would 
eſtabliſh, were it admitted, would 
prove a fruitful ſource of enthuſiaſm 
and fanaticiſm. | 

From he ſame pen has the pub- 
lic b en prſented with Thoughts 
on the diſtinct Provinces of Revela- 
tion and Philoſophy; the object of 
which is not to ſhew that philoſo- 
phy is uſclefs, but that it has little 
connection with a religion founded 
on divine revelation. Although we 
have no doubt of the ſincerity and. 
good intentions of the author, and- 
can readily ſubſcribe to many of his 
— we cannot perſuade our- 
elves of the importance or utility 
of his work; and are almoſt ready 
to ſuſpect him of a fondneſs for 
combating with phantoms. 

It is with real pleaſure that we 
are able to announce an Engliſh 
tranſlation of M. Ferdinand Olivier 
Petitpierre's «© Thoughts on Divine 
Goodneſs, relative to moral Agents, 
particularly diſplayed in future Re- 
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wards and Puniſhments,”” of which 
we gave an account, under a differ- 
ent title, in our Hiſtory of Foreign 
Literature for the year 4759. This 
very intereſting work in tranſlated 
with ſufficient fidelity; and we hear- 
tily recommend it to all who are 
not already in poſſeſſion of the ex- 
cellent original. N 
„The Univerſal Reſtoration, 
exhibited in a Scries of Dialogues 
between a Miniſter and his Friend, 
&c. by Elhanan Wincheſter,“ is 
written in defence of the dectrine of 
the final falvation of all men: a 
. dodhyine which hath many advo- 
cates among wiſe, and good men; 
which is founded ow the pureſt phi- 
lauthropy, and on the moſt pleaſing 
views. of the Divine government. 
Cur author diſcuſcs his ſubje in 
a manner which is well adapted to 
make impre ſſion on tlie generality of 
eaders; and very properly refers its 
ultimate deciſion tothe diiferent re- 
velations of- the Diwine will; and, 
particularly, to that in the Goſpel. 
Mr. Kin sford's © Appcal to the 
Scriptures in general, on the Uni- 
vertalityx of the Divine Love to 
Man, nd the univerſal Extent of 
our Saviour's Death, contains a 
warm and power fuh attack on the 
Calviniſtic doctrines of particular 
redemption, election, and repio- 
bation. The author appears to be. 
well acquainted, with the, ſcriptures, 
and wich his ſubject; and his pex- 
formance is, on the whole, ſenũble 
and uſcful. 1t Would, however, 
kave appeared with much greater 
apivaatage, if it had not been re- 
War kalle for incorrectneſs ot me- 
thod and, ſtyle, and an cccafional 
carſeneſs, of language which his 
opponents will be glad to conſtrue. 
Into illiherality. . Gee 
be ſame ſubject has employed 
the pen of Mr.. Skinner, in 
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latter loſe no part of their weight 


pricty, a1 


bis « Free Thoughts on the Extens 
of the Death of Chriſt, the Dor. 
trine of Reprobation, &c.” whoſe 
mind, though in many reſpects at. 
tached to the popular, and what are 
commonly dee med the orthodox doc. 
trines, ievolts at opinions which re. 
preſent the divine Being, rather as an 
object of horror than of confidence 
and love, 
The Summary View of the 
Grounds of Chriſtian Baptiſm, with 
a- more. particular Reference to the 
Baptiſm of Infants, by John Fe. 
mer, contains a rational explana- 
tion of the nature and intention of 
that Chriſtian rite; and a clear and 
confifteut view of the arguments ia 
favour of baptizing children. The 


in our author's hands. But what 

caſes us more particularly, in 
reading this treatiſe is, that while a 
ſtrenuous advocate for the iuſtity 
tiog, as applied to infants, he op- 
pates the ſuper ſtitious notions 4 
thoie who inſiſt on its ſaving ei-». 
cy or, aſcribe to it a falſe import: 
ange. The light in which he con- (rs 


ders it, „ is that of a rite of dedia - (infer 
tion, on the part of the parents « i :0n4 
thote v ho take charge of the ch ei 
initistony of the infant-ſubjctt, dee 
à diſciple of Jeſus, and declaratory WW with 
of their intention to train it up a- Gi-fer 
conding to the directions of tat ner! 
Lord and Maſter . To this fun- Wil that 
mary view, the ſenſible and libud in hi 
author has added a form of fervi* Wi nb 
made uſe of on ſuch occaſions ; whit ll jr; p 

rulg: 


is draun = with.neatneſs and pro- 
be eas to the rationd ty,” 
YA which he has given of the in. : 
ſtitutiqn. Tae | 
The + Thoughts on the Is: par- Heir 


ance. of the Manners ot the Great 


: | M Aten 
to general Society,” ae  addrant BY egify 
neither t the enpuently. pious u bite 
the Gagitioully wicked, but .o we ins 
ee u ·α¹ν¹ν,jꝭu ,t gu. 
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«tent i ho are, in general, termed goo 
Doc ct of people. The intention of 


"hoſe hem is, to point out ſuch frailties 


rt. nd imperfections in that deſcription 
© are of men, as ariſe from thoughtleſſ- 
cor-Bi and inattention, rather than 
n ren 2 want of good principles ; 
Wau bat which * a moſt unhappy 
eg cet on the middling and lower 

caſes of the community. And 


the chat is mad more particularly the 
v1 fubjet of animadverſion is, the 
ne in{ecorum of their conduct with 
Pal eſpect to the obſervance of Sun- 
414- ay. The ftyle of this little vo- 
n di lime is pointed and ſevere ; the 
by entiments are ſcrious, and, in ge- 
> If 


neral, juſt ; and we heartily recom- 
mend it on account of its uſeful de- 
ben and tendency. 

« A Letter to the Author of 
Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great,” is the production of an 
rute and ſenſible writer, who, at 
the fame time that he agrees with 
his opponent in his leading princt- 
ple, that reformation, to be general, 
walt originate with the ſuperior or- 
e of ſociety, entertains quite a 
"oF Gifferent opiniog with reſpect to tue 
© BF conduct which the great ſliould pur- 
Le in accompliſhing that important 
ce. He, particularly, diſagrees 
„vez the former writer, reſpecting the 
"WJ obſervance of Sunday. The man- 
er ia which our laws command 
wat day to be obſerved, conduce, 
„u his opinion, (to leſſen the gene- 
ral reverence for religion, to impede 
is progreſs, and cven to Kad the 
„ auusar to ſuſpect its ſacred authori- 
7 ty,” Not that the author objects 
to the propriety of ſetting a day a- 
rt for the public worthip of the 
1 eity. He recommends a proper 
mendance on that becoming and 
ol *fying duty; but would have the 
beer part of the day devoted to 
innocent feſtivity, We think that 
"Wh =: veiter's preliminary allertion, 


reſpefting the nbſervance of Sun- 
day, is bold and paradoxical ; and 
that the plan which he recommends, 
inſtead of having the effect wnich 
he ſpeaks of on the lower orders of 
people, would contribute to the ra- 
pid progreſs of licentiouſneſs and im- 
piety. It is but juſtice, however, 
to obſerve, that inſtead of being an 
intentional advocate for depr«vity 
of manners, the author entertains 
a firin conviction of the importance 
of religion and good morals ; and 
defends his opinions with much 
learning and ability. He has alſo 
gratified his readers with an ingeni- 
ous and curious hiſtory ct ſabbatical 
inſtitutions, 

The Sermons of the vear 1788 
have been unhſually numerous ; 
and ſome of them are entitled to 
ſuſtain a high rank among pulpit 
compolitions, In ende vlg to 
lay before our readers a concile and 
general view of their character, he- 
tore we pay our refpett to lieing 
merit, we ſhalLt ke a view of ſuch 
poſthumous publications as are re- 
commended to us. either by the re- 
ſpectable names of their authors, or 
their own intrinfic excellence. 

At the head of this lift, we may, 
with the utmoſt propricty, place 
the three volumes at * Sermons on 
various Subjects, by rhe late Rev. 
ThomasLeland, D. D.“ The celebrt- 
ty which Dr. Leland acquired in the 
literary worki, by his tranilation of 
Demoſthenes, and his various hiſto- 
rical productions, will, doubtieſs, 
lead the public to form high expec- 
tations from the volumes before us. 
And we may venture to pronounce, 
that, making due allowance for fuch 
tritiing imperfections and inaccuxa- 
cies, as muſt attend poſthumous 
works, which, probably, were ne- 
ver intended for the pubhicꝰ eye, they 
will not be diſappointed. Several 
of the diſcourſes of which theſe vo- 
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lumes conſiſt, are on the evidences 
of revealed religion. Some of them, 
delivered on particular occaſions, 
have been formerly publiſhed : the 
reſt are on uſeful and practical ſub- 
jects. We know not how we can 
better characteriſe them, than by 
adopting the language of the editor, 
who has prefixed a brief account of 
the life and writings of the author. 
„The peculiar character which per- 
vades and colours his diſcourſes, 
ſcems to be that of ſtrong earneſt- 
neſs, an intenſe effort to perſuade 
and to impreſs conviction, ſuitable 
to a teacher of doctrines, and en- 
forcer of precepts, the uſeful im- 
portance of which is equal to their 
truth and fitneſs. Sound ſenſe, clear 
and folid reaſoning; juſt repreſenta- 
tions of human life, and juſt ob- 
ſervations on it, Chriſtian argument 
and enforcement, and pathetic ad- 
dreſs, in a nervouſneſs of expreſſion, 
and a ſonorouſneſs and dignity of 
compoſition, which rather ſeem the 
reſult of habit, than of cautian and 
curious ſelection; theſe are what 
the reader may expect, and theſe 
never diſgraced by vulgarity or lit- 
tleneſs.”” 
The two volumes of 4 Sermons 


an practical Subjects, by the late rev. 


Hen:y Stebbing, D. D. Preacher to 
the Hon. Society of Gray's Inn, 
-&c,” though not publiſhes till after 
the dearth of the autnor, were pre- 
pared by him for the preſs, to which 
they were ſent in his life-time, 
Theſe Sermons are diftinguith:d by 
nume ous pros of the author's 
dearning and picty; and iuculcate 
important and neceſtary truths in a 
plain and forcible manner, We 
Lannot, however, recommend them 
as models of ſtyle and compoſition. 
We iumetimes obſerve in them, 
'plaring impropriett.s of expreſſion, 
ind a quaintnels of ſentiment and 
-phraſc0iogy which are unſuitzble to 
tile correct taſte of the preſent times. 


But, notwithſtanding theſe def-&., 
they poſſeſs real merit; and deſerve 
to be recommended for their uſcſu 
tendency, 

Of a ſimilar character are the 
« Diſcourſes on various Subjects ; 
to which are added, Confid-r- tion 
on Plurahties, by Samuel Diſney, 
LL. B. late Vicar of Haificac, 
Eſſex.” They breathe a ſpirit ot 
fincere and ardent piety ; and convey 
uſeful exhort2tions in plain and anj- 
mated language. But the reade, 
will meet in them with many auk- 
ward and iniproper exprellions, 
which ſhould be avoided in goul 
writing. The author's Conſider 
tions on Pluralities, were dictated 
by learning, good ſenſe, and picty; 
and, together with his irretregable 
arguments againſt non-refidence, ate 
worthy of the ſerious attention of 
the clerical order. 

The“ Sermons preached in the 
Britith Ambaſſacor's Chapel at Fa- 
ris, by the rev. Paul Henry Mt, 
M. A. F. R. S. &c.” will be tourdto 
do nodiſcredit to the talonts and cha- 
racter by which the worthy auth« 
was diſtinguiſhed in the hiterary 
world. They afford a happy dilp!ay 
of learning, genius, and piety ; and 
are well adapte i to improve the 
hearts of thote who with to read for 
the ſake of inſtruction. But they do 
not appear under all the advantage 
whict the author's finiſhing hard 
would have given them. In thei 
preſent ſtate they are publiſhed tor 
tne benefit of his widow, and fon; 
and we rejore to find, that ſuch 2 
numerous and reſpectable body 0! 
ſubſcribers has concurred with the 


generous Wiſhes of the editors. It } 


ought not to be concealed that tht 
14th, 1th, and 6th ſermons are lite- 
ral tranſcripts from archbiſhop Seck- 
er, incautiouſly admitted among 
compoſitions which are ſtrongly 
marked with the peculiar character 
of the author, UI 
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ech Of the “ Sermons, on different 
ſerve ¶ Subj left for Publication by 
ac John Taylor, LL. D, late Preben- 

tary of Weſtminſter, &c. we can- 
the WH not but entertain a very high and ex- 
«(&t; ted opinion. It has been pretty 
tiou Wl generally ſuppoſed, tnat they are 
ner, indebted for their origin to the judi- 
cad, tous and maſterly of the late 
it of Dr. 1 Whether that ſuſpi- 
nue con be well founded, or otherwiſe, 


an- they poſſeſs that ſtrength, —— 
-ader ur, and energy, that piety, and that 
auk- dent love of virtue, which might 
io, be expected from the author of the 
0% Kambler. And it is not invidious to 
lera obſerve, that they are occaſionall 
ated BW marked by that gloomineſs of reli- 
tv; rious ſentiment, | which the beſt 
ale WJ vritiags of that extraordinary cha- 
, arc nder are not entirely exempt. 
1 of WJ Theſe blemiſhes, however, are in- 
mtely overbalanced by the ſolid 
ſenſe, judicious obſervations on hu- 
man life, and ſalutary leflons, which 
cur in every diſcourſe. To the 
younger clergy they may be pro- 
poſed as an admirable model. 

Dr. Watſon, Biſhop of Landaff, 
in his volume of Sermons on pub- 
ac Qccafions, and Tracts on reli- 
gious Subjects,” has collected toge- 
ther his ſcattered pieces, which have 
it different times appeared before 
the public, and ſome additional ſer- 
mons and treatiſes. Of the pieces 
which are republiſked, ſeveral have 
been the objects of our attention in 
former volumes of this work, and 
uye received our fulleſt approbation 
ind praiſe, The parts of this col - 
kction which are new are, two cha- 
ity Sermons; an Appendix to the 
Diſcourſe of the Clergy of the Arch- 
: WM Geaconry of Ely; another to the Let- 
c· ter to the late Archbiſhop of Can- 
k- WT (bury, and two or three notes. 
These different pieces diſplay the 
y lame marks of genius and learning 
a the cther admirable produc- 


tions of our prelate, and are equal- 
ly worthy of his elegant and inſtruc- 
tive pen. As ſeveral of the ſermons 
are on political ſubjecto, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that they can be equally 
acceptable to all parties. In our ei- 
timation, the ſentiments which they 
convey are perfectly juſt and conſti- 
tutional, and 4 wholly conſonant to 
that ſvſtem of civil government, 
which it would be the intereſt of 
freemen every where to ſubmit to ; 
and entirely repugnant to that, 
which it is the unhappineſs of ſlaves 
in many countries to endure,” 

Dr. Croft's „ Eight Sermons, 
preached before the Univerſity of 
Oxford, in the year 1786, at the 
Lecture founded by the late John 
Bampton M. A,“ are principally 
employed in vindicating our eſta- 
blith Church againſt the objections 
of Diſſenters. In attempting this 
arduous taſk, Dr. Croft does not ap- 
pear to be the moſt formidable 
champion by whom our ſectaries 
have been dared into the field. To 
have gained honour from the diſ- 
cuſſion of ſuch a ſubject, required 
extenſive knowledge, a correct judg- 
ment, and a candid Jiberal ſpirit. 
We do not perceive many traces of 
theſe endowinents in the volume be- 


fore us. On the contrary, we meet * 


with repeated inſtances of confident 
aflertion, feeble and inconſiſtent rea- 
ſoning, and of a deſire to inculcate 
that blind deference to authority 
which is radically deſtructive of free 
enquiry, and the genuine principles 
of toleration. Of our author's in- 
tegrity we entertain a much higher 
opinion than of his abilities; and 
we imagine that theſe would have 
appeared to greater advantage, had 
he choſen a more fortunate ſubject, 
Mr. Hawkins, in his “ Diſcourſes 
on Scripture Myſteries,” preached at 
the Bampton Lecture, in the year 
1787, has fixed upon the doctrine of 
03 the 
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the Trinity, as the principal object 
of his diſcuſſion. Notwithſtanding 
that he feligitates himſelf on © hav- 
ing choſen more advantageous 
ground than many of his fellow-ſol- 
diers in this warfare,“ we cannot pay 
him the compliment of ſeving that 
he retires from the combat with 
greater honours than thoſe who have 
preceded him. And the new argu- 
ments which he produges we conceive 
to be far leſs concluſive than an 

which have hitherto been made uſe 
of in this controverſy. The ſtyle 
and language of our author are fre- 
quently inconſiſtent with the rules of 

ropriety and elegance: and the il- 

iberal cenſures which he paſſes on 
ſuch reſpectable and excellent men as 
Mr. Locke, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Sykes, 
and Dr. John Taylor, are deſerving 
of the ſevereſt reprehenſion. 

The © Sermons on various inter- 
eſting ſubjects, preached in the Pa- 
riſh Church of Lewiſham, in Kent, 
| oY the Rev. Joſhua Morton, of 

rinity College, Cambridge,” are 
ſerious and uſeful compoſitions. The 
ſtyle is ſometimes too diffuſive ; 
and the language is occaſionally de- 
baſed by improper and colloquial 
expreſſions; but, in general it is ſim- 
ple and perſpicuous, and often ele- 
gant. As the principal object of the 
author was to affect the heart, he has 
not attempted to introduce * ſcrip- 
ture criticiſm, abſtract reaſoning, 
or er- ol ſpeculative theology: 
and he truſts, that no ſentiment 
has found admiſſion among them, 
but which the church of England, 
wherein he ſcryes as a miniſter, has 
ſanctioned, and will juſtify.” 

Of the Twentv-eight Miſcella- 
nears Sermons, by x Clergyman of 
the Church of England,“ we have 
been led to form a very favourable 
opinion. Though not entitled to 
the firſt rank among the choice col- 


k&ons of our Engliſh divines, they 
J 
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are to be _—_— — in. 

enuity, ion, and elegance; 
— — be read with * and 
advantage, in the cloſet, and inthe 
family. 

The volume of „Practical Ser. 
mons, W. M. Teinder, LL. B. 
and M. D.“, appears to owe its pub. 
lication to a ſincere intention in the 
author to contribute his beſt endez. 
yours in inculcating the Chriſtian and 
moral virtues. It is to be lamented, 
however, that he ſhould be fo far un. 
mindful of the ſpirit of our holy 
faith as to wiſh, that any of his fc. 
low Chriſtians, who differ from him 
in opinion, ſhould be abridged of 
their natural and inherent rights. 
We advert to his call on the legiſl:- 
ture to oblige all ſchoolmaſters to 
conform to the liturgy of the church 
of England. The author forgot 
that our preſent ſtatute book is ini- 
mucal to ſuch an oppreſſion, as well 
at the Goſpel, of which he would 
be thought a conſiſtent miniſter, 

Charleſworth's «+ Practical Ser. 
mons, ſelected and abridged from 
various Authors,” are compiled 
from the diſcourſes of many of our 
late Divines, and adapted to the ca- 

city and taſte of general readers, 

ſeems to have had in view the 
lan of Dr. Enfield ; only that he 
as taken a bolder liberty in making 
ſuch alterations as ſeemed to him to 
be improvements. Without giving 
our approbation to ſuch a practice, 
we may venture to recommend thele 
Sermons, as ſenſible, plain, and de- 
vout compoſitions, The 2d, 5th, 
and 1 1th, are the productions of Mr. 
Charleſworth. 

Of Mr. Percival Stockdale's 
„ Eight Sermons,” we entertain 2 
ſimilar opinion with what we ex- 
preſſed on the publication of a for- 
mer volume by the fame author. 
They are of a practical and uſeful 

tendency ; and from many paſſge? 
con- 


atk convince us that the author is not deſ- 
„ . WT titute of ingenuity. But his mean- 
e and * obe 0 

in the inz is frequently obſcured by a pom- 


pos verboſity : and the graver and 
more ſerious parts of his addreſſes 


* loſe a conſiderable ſhare of their et- 
, pub. ſect, from being intermixed with a 
n the BY profuſion of 6 — {craps and de- 

kriptions. By carefully avoiding 


ndea- BY - 7 faults, Mr. Stockdale might 


8 render his Diſcourſes generally ac- 
run, eeptable and edifying. 
holy The « Specimens of Sermons and 
aps Prayers of a late divine, for the uſe 
his ofthe young,” publiſhed by Edward 
i of Hall, were evidently left by the 
hes, WY author in an imperfect and unfiniſh- 
ziſla. ed ſtate, They retain many of the 
* ucorrectneſſes into Which a young 
uch nd lively imagination is apt to be 
_ betrayed, and which a careful revi- 
— ſon would eaſily have detected. But 
well notwithſtanding this, they are not 
ould deſtitute of ingenuiry and beauty. 


And thoſe who can diveſt themſelves 
of the ſtrict feverity of criticiſm, 
may read them with pleafure and im- 
provement. 

The ſingle Sermons of the year 
bare been exceedingly numerous; 
and many of them, if it were con- 
litent with the limits which we are 
oblized to preſcribe to ourſelves, 
would be entitled to diſtin aud par- 
ticular notice. In the number of 
thoſe which we cannot entirely over- 
look are, the biſhop of Glouceſter's 
Sermon preached before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church of Weſtminſter 
ſanuary 30. 17883; and Dr. Rees's 
Diſcourſe, delivered April 3 . 1788, 
at the Old Jury, illuſt:sting and re- 
commending the advantages of 
1 knowledge“ to the ſupporters of the 
the new academical inſtitution a- 
t. among Proteſtant Diſſenters. 

1 | The biſhop of Glouceſter's Sermon 
” i judicious and ſenſible ; and the re- 
. mew which he takes of the cauſes 
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and conſequences which . preceded 
and followed the event of that day, 
is, upon the whole, candid and juſt. 
But many objections will be made to 
what he has advanced under the 
heads of inſtruction which he de- 
dures from his ſubject: particularly, 
to what he has ſaid on the uſe and 
equity of a teſt law, by way of fe- 
curity to the eſtabliſhed church ; and 
the jealouſy which he would ex ite 
againſt thoſe who are for co refting 
Lats in our religious polity. Dr, 
Rees's Sermon contains a forcible and 
happy elucidation of the advantage 
of knowledge in general, and of re- 
lig:ous knowledge in particular, to 
perſons deſigned for civil profeſſions 
or employ ments, at three diſtinguiſh- 
ing periods of life : in the interval 
between receiving the inſtructions of 
a ſchool, and manhood ; when they 
are ſettled in the world; and when 
they retire from its buſy and active 
ſcenes. Towards the concluſion of 
the Sermon, ſome ſtrictures are in- 
troduccd on the conduct of our uni- 
verſities in re-niring a religious ſub- 
ſcription from thoſe who refort thi- 
ther for education, which are wor- 
thy the ſerious attention of their 
governors. 

We ſhould, likewiſe, deem our- 
ſelves guilty of a blameable omiſ- 
fion, if we were to make no mention 
of ſome of the principal diſcourſes 
which were delivered on the cen- 
tennial commemoration of the Revo- 
lution. Among theſe, Dr. Kippis“s 
« Sermon, preached at the Old 
Jewry, before the Society for com · 
memorating the glorions Revolu- 
tion,“ contains a beautiful and juſt 
culozium on the cxcellences of the 
Britiſh Conftitution, which were 
confirmed and increaſed by t i- 

rtant event; and illuſtrates the 

ubject, in a pleaſing and intereſting 
manner, by a brief hiſtorical view 
of it's introduction by the Saxons, 
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of the various infringements made 
on it by the Tudors and Stuarts, till 
it was fully and accurately defined 
at the acceſſion of William III. 
Dr. Enfield's Sermon preached 

at Norwich, treats on the ſame ſub- 
ject, in elegant and animated lan- 
guage, together with the conſe- 
quences which the ſpirit of liberty 
is likely to uce in civil ſociety ; 
and concludes with a judicious ad- 
dreſs to his countrymen on the pro- 

exerciſe of their glorious privi- 

eges. 

Dr. Hunter's „“ Sermon, preach- 
ed before the Scottiſh Preſbytery 
in London, at the Scots Church, 
London Wall,” is a ſenſible and 
— addreſs to his hearers, on the 
benefits which God has beſtowed up- 
on us in general; and, particularly, 
in the emancipation from ſpiritual 
tyranny, of which King William 
was the inſtrument. To this dif- 
courſe are added hiſtorical notes con- 


taining the ſubſtance of Magna Char- 


ta, reflections on the illegal and ty- 


rannical conduct of the ill-fated 


houſe of Stuart, and an abſtract of 
the act Will. and Mary, declar- 
ing the rights and liberties of the 
iudject. 

Mr. Wood's © Two Sermons, 
pony at Mill-hill 8 in 
Leeds,” contain a judicious Hiſtory 
of the riſe and progreſs of civil li- 
berty, and reflections on the purity 
of religion and the rights of con- 
ſcience, which breathe a m-nly and 
liberal ſpirit, and will be found con- 

enial to the ſentiments of eva y en- 
[iahtened and generous Briton. 

Mr. Pegge's „Sermon, pre-ched 

at Whittington, Derbyſhire,” is a 

Jain, ſerious, well- meant, and uſe- 
11 -£+ourſe. On the bleilings be- 
ſtowe on us by the Revolution he 
expatiates with the warmth of an 
honeſt patriot; and in his call on the 
clferent orders of the community 
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to perpetuate theſe bleſſings, by a 
ſealbnable reformation of abuſes 
appears in his proper character, as 
a venerable and faithful miniſter of 
the Goſpel. Wecannot help expreſſ; 
ing our wiſh that, on this occaſion, 
he had confined himſelf to ſuch laud- 
able and unexceptionable topics, and 
been more ſparing of his cenſures on 
thoſe who are for extending reform- 
ation to the church as well as to the 
ſtate. | 
Dr. Mine's « Sermon, preached 
at St. Margarets, Weſtminſter, be- 
fore a Society of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, Friends to the Conſtitu- 
tion,“ on the 5th, of November, 
contains many pertinent obſerva- 
tions on the doctrine of a divine ſu- 
rintendence of ſtates, and nations, 
heſe are confirmed by an hiſtoric 
view of the occurences in the Jew- 
iſh ſtate, and thoſe attending the pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel ; of the an- 
nals of every nation and people, and 
particularly thoſe of -our own coun- 
try. When adverting to the glori- 
ous Revolution, his reflections on 
that event, are, in general, pious, 
liberal, and juſt. And we ſhould 
have beſtowedourentireapprobation 
on his ſenſible and elegant diſcourſe, 
if he had not occaſionally, and need- 
lefsly, introduced expreſſions which 
beſpesk him unfavourable to the 
right of free religious enquiry. With 
theſe ſhort and imperfect notices of 
diſcourſes, on the contents and excel- 
lences of which we could have en- 
larged with much pleaſure, we cloſe 
our Catalogue of the Theological 
Publications of the year. 


In Metaphyſics, Dr. Reid's “ Eſ. 
ſays on the active Powers of Man,” 
form the moſt valuable and import- 
ant 1 of the year. This 
work is the ſequel of our author's 
treatiſe on the “ intellectual Powers 


of Man,” of which we gave an ac: 


count 
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general, are correct, per{picuous, - 


unt in our Regiſter for the year 
„oz, and affords equal proofs of 
ls extenſi ve knowledge, deep pene- 
nation, and eminent candour. The 
it Ellay treats of the active powers 
n general, and is principally em- 
aud. Wyvyed in eſtabliſhing the exiſtence 
and an idea of power, in oppolition 
son Mr. Hume. In the ſecond Efſay, 
n the will, Dr. Reid conſiders the 
the be influence of incitements and mo- 
tives upon the will, and what thoſe 
perations of the mind are, which 
nay be called voluntary. The third 
Lay is on the principles of action, 
which are divided into three claſſes, 
mechanical, animal, and rational. 
The fourth Eſſay, on the liberty of 
moral agents, diſcuſſes that curious 
ſubject at conſiderable length. The 
ifth and concluding Eſſay, is devoted 
to the important ſubject of morals ; 
ud is chietly deſigned to controvert 
the ſceptical doctrines of Mr. Hume, 
and to eſtabliſh the exiſtence of a 
moral faculty, as a firſt principle of 
our conſtitution. Theſe Eſſays, from 
tie importance of the ſubjects on 
which they treat, the acknowledged 
abilities of their learned and very 
reſpetable author, and from the 
the length of time which he has 
devoted to ſuch ſtydies, have greatly 
| intereſted the attention of the me- 
e faphyſical world. We will not take 
h won ourſelves to determine how 
f WI fir he has ſycceeded in eſtabliſhing 
A his philoſophy. Perhaps, notwith- 
J ſtinding the repeated labours of ſen- 
- lible and ingenious men, in inveſti- 
| gating the fabjeck, an abſolute de- 

ciſion would, even yet, be raſh and 

premature. On our worthy author, 
, however, we would beſtow that 
praiſe » which is due to unwearied 

nduſtry, a ſteady love of truth, and 

in uniform exerciſe of a truly mild 

and philoſophical temper. This 

work is alſo to be commended for 

fs ſtyle and language, which, in 

8 


and elegant. 

The Aphoriſms on Man, tranſ- 
lated trom the original German MS. 
of ohn Caſpar Lavater,” are the et - 
fuſions of a vigorous, diſcerniny, and 
humane mind, that has been accuſ- 
tomed to trece the paſſions through 
their different forms, 2nd to diſtin- 

uiſh their various combinations. 
hey are juſtly defined by the e-itor, 
when he calls them “ Verdicts of 


Wiſdom on the Reports of Experi- 


ence.” We cannot yive their ge- 
neral character more conciſely than 


in the language of the advertiſe- 


ment : „If ſome are truiſms, let 
it be conſidered, that Solomon and 
Hippocrates wrote truiſms :. if ſome 


are not new, they are recommended 


by an air of novelty; if whim 
ſhould appear to have dictated o- 


thers, it was the whim of humani- 


ty; and what may be deemed raſh, 
will be found to flow from the fer- 
vour of indignant honeſty, or the 
exultations of benevolence. Acute 
and perſpicuous, they are not in- 
fected. by the cant of ſects, or cir- 
cumſcribed by local notions, but 
general as the paſſions and feelin 


of the race. From ſuch a work, 


the productiom of a character ſo 
very ſingular and original, the at- 
tentive reader will receive much en- 
tertainment as well as inſtruction. 


The lovcrs of curious ſpeculation 
will likewiſe meet with a rich treat in 


« An Eſſay on the Cauſes of the 


Variety of Complexion and. Figure- 


in the Human Species; to which are 
added Strictures on Lord Kames's 
Diſ-ourſe on the original Diverſity 
of Mankind, by the Rev. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, D. D. &c.“ The 
object of the author is to ſhew, that 
the varieties of the human ſp.cies 
may ſatisfactorily be accounted for, 
by attending to nature and her ope- 
rations, and the effects 0 

em 
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them of climate, 
favage and ſocial life, by diet, ex- 
excite, and manners of living. It 
is not poſſible for us to abridge his 
arguments, We, therefore, onl 
obterve, that Dr. Smith has illut- 
trated his theory with great labour 
and ingenuity ; and by an appeal 
to many curious and unqueſtionable 
facts. How far he has anſwered 
the numerous and ſhrewd objections 
which have been brought againſt it, 
muſt be left to the determination of 
his readers. 


Among the publications which 
are to be referred to the head of 
Government and Law, we ſhall, in 
the firſt place, introduce to our 
readers Hiſtorical Sketches of Ci- 
vil Li , from the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. to the Acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Stuart ; with an Account 
of the Antiquity, Ute, and Duty of 

uries ; in which are interſperſed, 

ral intereſting Particulars, illuſ- 
trative of the Liberties of the Sub- 
ject. The object of this work is, 
to collect together within a narrow 
com a number of ſtriking facts, 


drawn from the hiſtory of this coun- - 


, which may help to erve in 
ne minds a ful ſents of — 
ance of our liberties. Theſe are 
taken, ia particular, from the reigns 
of the Tudors; ſome of whom de- 
ferve juſtly to be ranked among the 
moſt deſpotic tyrants which this 
country ever ſeen. With his 
eefteftions on theſe facts our author 
blends many diſcuſſions on ſubjects 
connected with civil liberty; tuch. 
as the ſtate of election in the Scot- 
fiſh boroughs; the exorbitant power 
of the court of ſeſſion in Scotland ; 
the illegality and danger of military 
governors ; the violation of the 
rights of juries, and other topics 
which deſpeak his ardent attach- 
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by ment to the principl-s of the con 


ſtitution, and his zeal for the re 


formation of abuſes. The good 


intention of the work before us i 
unqueſtionable ; the ſentiments a1 
bold, liberal, and congenial to the 
feelings of an Engliſhman; and the 
language, in general, is neat and 
correft, But from the want of or- 
der and perſpicuity in his method 
and ſtyle, the author does not ſeen 
to have been habituated to the prac- 
tice of compoſition, or to have ſtu- 


died the graces of hiſtorical writ- 


. 
he « Hiſtorical Sketch of Pre. 
rogative and Influence,“ is a ſpi- 
rited and ingenious performance, in 
which are delineated the variation 
of prerogative, from the earlieſt 
ages of the Engliſh hiſtory, down 
to the Revolution; and the pro- 
grefs of influence, from that wra 
to the preient time. The author's 
Sketch of Prerogative is brief; but 
it is accurate and maſterly. His 
principal object is, to enquire into 
the hiſtory ot influence, which, 
when the prersgative was reduced, 
at the Revolution, within clear and 
determined limits, was introdnced 
to ſupply the place of thoſe pow- 
ers which were taken from the 
crown. This influence the author 
divides into conſtitutional and ille- 
gal; the former ariſing from the 
tronage of the crown, the col- 
ection and application of the reve 
nues, and the power of beſtowing 
penſions ; the latter conſiſting in 
ee the undue influence of this pow- 
er, in any way contradicting the 
ſpirit and genius of the conſtitu- 
tion, which teach, that the great 
end for which all power is lodged 
in the crown, is only that it ſhould 
be employed for the benefit of the 
community.” In tracing the pro- 
. greſs of influence during the reigh 
0 
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William III. and the ſubſequent 
rigns, our author diſcovers an ex- 
ſive and accurate 33 
eth his ſubject; and has inter- 
perſed his hiſtorical view. with a 
nriety of juſt political remarks and 
ler vat ions, with which we have 
teen much pleaſed. 

During the preſent year has been 
ibliſhed the third volume of A 
fence of the Conſtitutions of Go- 
f ernment of the United States of 
"i America, by John Adams, LL.D.” 
In our account of the Doineſtic Li- 
erature of the laſt year, we gave 
the character of the preceding vo- 
umes of this excellent and intereſt- 
ng work. The preſent volume 
commences with a continuation of 
the author's account of the Italian 
republics of the middle age ; or of 
the period of time between the fall 
of the eaſtern and weſtern empires. 
To this ſucceeds, what conſtitutes 
the moſt important and valuable 
part of the volume, an enquiry in- 
to the right conſtitution of a com- 
monwealth. This portion of the 
work before us is devoted to an at- 
teative and particular examination 
of a treatiſe printed in the year 
1656, by Marchamont Nedham, 
which was an able defence of the 
commonwealth of England; and it 
Gſplays, by acute and maſterly argu- 
ments, and an unanſwerable appeal 
to well known and deciſive experi- 
ments, the ſuperior advantages of a 
mixed form of government, ſimilar 
's with that of the actual conſtitution 


N of Great Britain, over the different 
* republican forms, and, icularly, 
> the democratical. In his laſt ſec- 


4 tion, Mr, Adams examines and re- 
q futes ſame of the poſitions of M. 
4 Monteſquieu, which had received 
1 an almoſt general ſanction, from the 
z abilities and character of that diſ- 
a tinguiſhed. writer. The publica- 
f nion of this third volume will as 


bundantly juſtify us in the very fa- 
vourable opinion which we have al- 
ready ex of the found ſenſe, 
extenſive knowledge, and juſt dif- 
cernment of our author. We think 
that he has admirably depicted that 
form of government which is moſt 
favourable to the happineſs of the 
people, and to the general intereſts 
of the community; and that his 
labours may prove eſſentially uſeful 
in correcting the errors of vague and 


- ſpeculative politicians. Thoſe who 


entertain a juſt reverence for the 
excellences of our happy conſtitu · 
tion, will read them with pleaſure 
and improvement. 

+ The Aggrandiſement and na- 
tional hr of Great Britain, 
an humble Propoſal, &c. by Geor 
Edwards, Eſq. M. D.“ in two — 
lumes, quarto, is a work which com- 
prehends too great a variety of ſubs 
jects to be diſtinctly ſpecified by us. 
The author appears. to be < 
of a patriotic and benevolent mind; 
and to have publiſhed his thoughts 
on a diverſity of topics, from a pure 
and laudable deſire of promoti 
the general good of mankind, — | 
the particular intereſts of the com- 
munity, of which he is a member. 
And, notwithſtanding that he can - 
not be commended for perſpicuity 
or precifion, and that he can make 
no pretenſions to elegance or accu- 
racy, his volumes abound in 
important and uſeful obſervations, 
which do honour to his good inten- 
tion and public-ſpirited principles, 
aud by which the attentive reader. 
may be conſiderably benefited. 

. Herrenſchwand's «« Diſſertation 
on the Diviſion of Land in Agri+ 
culture,” is a continuation of that 
ſeries of treatiſes on the different 
branches of modern political ceco» 
nomy, Which he has been engaged, 
for ſome time paſt, in publiſtung, 
The intention of the pi eſem _ 
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tiſe is, to determine whether large mind. How far, however, they 30 
or ſmall diviſions of land tend moſt compatible with the true ſpirit a 
to augment the proſperity of a na- individual intereſt, and national y 
tion, under a © Syſtem of relative licy, we will not determine. T, 
Agriculture, founded on a Syſtem this work is added an Appendi 
of Manufacture.” This queſtion containing many judicious obferv4. 
he decides in favour of large divi- tions on the principal general means 


fons' of land, as he takes it for of aiding commerce, the balance of 


granted that ſuch diviſions will pro- trade, the pre-eminence of agricyl. 
eure ſuſtenance for the greateſt num- tural induſtry, a compariſon of pro. 
ber of manufacturers poſſible, after hibitions, bounties, and drawback; 
maintaining thofe who are employ- the commerce of grain, navigation 
et in the cultivation of the foil, It laws, and laws concerning the in. 
may, however, fairly be contefted, tereſt of money. 
that he has taken for granted, as We rejoice to find, from the 
the foundation of his ſubſequent Subſtance of the Speech of Henry 
reaſoning, a circumſtance which is Beaufoy, eſq; to the Britiſh Societ; 
directly contradifted by experience. for extending the Fiſheries, at their 
We have, on former occafions, ex- General Court, held March 25th, 
1 — our admiration of the ta- 178,“ that the important objects 
s and ingenuity of M. Her- to which the directors of that pa. 
renſchwand; while we have freely triotic inſtitution have bent their 
blamed him for deducing ſome of attention, bear ſuch a promiſing al- 
the moſt important concluſions in — of ſucceſs and utility. This 
ſupport of his theory, from very diſ- ech . is divided into three parts, 
putable poſitions. To the ſame The firſt gives a general account of 
niſe he is entitled, and the ſame the conduct of = directors from 
lame he has, in a confiderable de- their earlieſt appointment in the 
gree, incurred, from the work be- month of Auguſt, 1-85, to that of 
tore us. It would give us great ſune, 1787, when the committee 
pn to find an author ſo re- of inſpection took its departure for 
pectable on other accounts, more Scotland. The ſecond part lays 
attentive to the correction of ſuch a- before the ſociety ſuch 22 
glaring and radical imperfection. It on the general ſtate of the country 
would give greater confidence to in the north-weſt of Great Britain, 
our expectations from his grand and on the peculiar circumſtances of 
work on political ceconomy, to which its coaſts, as his late tour ſuggeſted 
the pieces which he has already pub- to him. The third part contains a 
liſhed are only fo many preliminary ſtatement of the principal proceed- 
differtat10ns. ings of the directors, from the re- 
The author of a treatiſe entitled turn of the committee of inſpection 
% New and Old Principles of Trade to the preſent time. The ſubjects to 
pared ; or a Treatiſe on the which Mr. Beauſoy adverts in this 
Frinciples of Commerce between elegant. and animated oration, are 
Nations, &c.“ is an advocate for the of that magnitude and real conſe- 
moſt perfect and uureſtricted free- quence to this country, that they 
dom in trade. His arguments on rve the attention of all who ar- 
this ſubject are ſenſible and ingeni- friendly to its proſperity. We 
ous; and appear to have been dic- could wiſh, therefore, that it were 
tated by an enlarged and liberal univerſally circulated; as it 3 
7 wt 
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jel calculated-to impreſs the publie 
rith a juſt idea of the intentions 
nd views of the Britiſh Socicty, 
ud to excite a ſpirit of genuine 
ud difintereſted pati iotiſm. 

Mr. Howlett, viiar of Dunmow, 
flex, with u hoſe merits as a writer 
n ſubjects of political cxconomy, 
he public is not unacquainted, has 
mbliſhed, during the preſent year, 
acks, WY: treatiſe, entitled “ The lnfuthct- 
ation Wi ency of the Cauſes to which the In- 
e in- :iſe of our Poor, and of the Poor 
Kates, have been commonly aſcribed; 
ne true Ones ſtated ; with an An- 
qliry into the Mortality of the 
Country Houſes of Induſtry, and a 
fight general View of Mr, Acland's 
Plan for rendering the Poor inde- 
xendent.” "Che principal intention 
& this work is, to prove that the 
creaſe of the poor, and the ex- 
pences of maintaining them, are 
ot to be aſcribed to any detect in 
our laws, or their execution; to 
the number of ale-houſes; the pro- 
ligacy and wickedaeis of the poor; 
por to the engroſling of firms ; but 
that they are owing to the ſingle 
circumſtance of the price of labour 
not being advanced, in proportion 
to the price of proviſions. Al- 
though we admire the ingenuity and 
* extenſive information which Mr. 
l Howlett diſcovers, and join with 
um in thinking that the ſubject is 
d highly intereſting to every indivi- 
4 dual, as the poor laws have been 
' the ſubject of general complaint 
from time immemorial, we do not 
B think that the hypotheſis which he 
| advances is founded on defenſible 
principles; or that he has examined 
the ſubject wich his uſual accuracy, 

and that cloſeneſs of attention which 
it required. His obſervations, how- 
ever, reſpecting ale-houſcs, the en- 
groſſing of farms, and the unhealthi- 
neſs ct houſes of induſicy, are ju - 


dic ious and ſatis factory; and his 
ſtrictures on the detective plaus 
wich have been propoſed by diiter- 
ent writers, are deſerving of public 
Attention. ; 

Tuc + Det-nce of the Statute paſſed 
in the 43d Year of Elizabeth, con- 
ceruing ine Employment and Relied 
of the Poor; with Propoſals tor et- 
forcing-it,”” is the production of a 
ſenſible writer, who prefers a fair trial 
of that ſtatute, as well as of the other 
ſubſequent ſtatutes. relating to the 
* and relief of the poor, 
with ſuch coercive means as are ne- 
cellary to enforce their execution, to 
any of the new ichemes which have 
been ſuggeſted. And if, after the 
experience of a reaſonable term, 
the evils now ſo loudly complained 
of ſhould not be entirely remedied, 
then, and not till then, he would 
have recourſe to a new ſyſtem ot 
laws, 

The“ Obſervations preliminary 
to a propoſed Amendment of the 
Poor Laws, by William Young, 
elq. F. R. S. and M. P.““ are, like- 
wile, employed in deprecating a 
— of ſyſtem, and in recom- 
mending a reviſion, amendment, 
and ſtrengthening of that which al- 
ready exiſts, If the author would 
in any cafe “go ſomewhat farther, 
it would be to bend and adapt it to 
the viciſſitudes of manners, of in- 
tercourſe, of arts, of trade, and of 
policy, which in the courſe of ages 

ave imperceptibly gained ſooting 
in this country, as they ever will 
in a great nation, progreſſive to the 
ſummit of ſplendor and of rcfine- 
ment.“ In the courſe of his Ob 
ſervations, Mr. Young introduces 
many weighty arguments againſt 
the impolicy, as well as inhumanity, 


of removing the induſtrious poor, 


from the apprehenſion of their be- 
coming chargeable ; aud againſt the 
mit- 
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miſchievous and cruel expedient of 


farming the poor. To the eſta- 
bliſhment of aſſociations for raiſing 
private funds, he gives his entire 
approbation ; but would have theſe 
funds ſubject to legal regulation, to 
fecure the application of their ſtocks 
to the purpoſes intended by their 
inſtitution. 
- The principal object of the . Ob- 
fervations on various Plans offered 
to the Public for the Relief of the 
Poor, by the rev. Joſeph Townlend, 
Rector of Pewſey, in Wiltſhire,” is 
to overturn the arguments which 
have been adduced in of 
the general eſtabliſhment of work · 
houſes. The ſyſtem to which he is 
moſt favourable, is that which re- 
commends ſchools of induſtry, pa- 
rachial work-ſhops, and magazines 
of raw materials, together with en- 
couragement, under proper regula- 
tions, to friendly ſocieties amon 
the labouring poor; and, 2bove all 
ſtrict limitations on the funds for 
their relief. To the extenſive ob- 
fervation, and diſpaſſionate philan- 
thropy of the worthy author, this 
pamphlet bears ample teſtimony, 

. Haweis, rector of Aluwin- 
kle, in his Hints reſpecting the 
Poor, ſubmitted to the Conſidera- 
tion of the Humane and Intelli- 

,” is a zealous advocate for the 
plan which had formerly been tug- 

d by different writers, of ob- 
Fine the inhabitants of every pa- 
riſh, to contribute towards a fund 
for affording reticf to the lower 
claſs of the community, under the 
Infirmities of age, and in ſickneſs 
and poverty. The principal fea- 
ture of his ſcheme is this: that 
every man or woman who labours 
for hire, and earns three ſhillings or 
more a week, ſhould be compelled 
to contribute out of their earnings 
weekly, ..one thirty Axth part, or 
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perhaps, a — — Such a 
contribution would ſcarcely be felt; 
and he coatends, that whilc it would 
add to the comfort and relief of the 
poor, it would effectually reduce 
the pariſh rates, of which we 
preſent ſo heavily complain. 

In the Curſory Remarks on 
Mr. Gilbert's 14ſt Bill, &c. by H. 
— 457 fahne Clerk, one of His 

ajeſty o Juſtices of the for 
the County of Eſſex,” os euch 
offers many formidable objections to 
the principle of that bill; and con. 
tends, that by departing . too widely 
as well as too wildly from the fimpli 


city of our eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of poor 


laws, it multiplics rather than di. 
miniſhes the difficulty of redreſs.” 
In order properly to enforce our pre. 
ſent ſyſtem, he recommends the ap- 
pointment of an intermediate officer, 
under the name of Comptroller, 
with a falary, between the juſtice ot 
peace and the pariſh officers, to keep 
the latter to their duty. This pro- 
poſition is the reſult of good ſenſe, 
united with that experience which 
Mr. Dudley has acquired in his of- 
hcial capacity; and we ſhould be 
glad to fee its merits ſubjected to a 
ir trial. 

The author of “ Confideration 
on Parochial Evils, in a Letter ad- 
dreſſed to Thomas Gilbert eſq.“ is 
equally hoſtile, with the laſt men- 
tioned writer, to the making of new 
laws for the regulation of the poor, 
and the prevention of thoſe evil; 
which are the principal cauſes of po- 
verty; or the alteration of the old 
ones. A more perfect manner ot 
executingthe laws in exiſtence would, 
in his opinion, remedy the evils 


which have been ſuffered to grow to 
an alarming magnitude. This let. 
ter appears to be written by a perſon 


of good ſenſe, « and conſiderable 
knowledge and obſervation, who 15 
| | _ 
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mimated with a warm zcal for the 
dlic good. 

"The « Argumentative Appeal 
uadreſſed to the right rev. the Bi- 
hops, the body of the parochial 
dergy, &c. by N. Turner M. A.“ 
zropoſes a remedy to the preſent in- 
quality in raiſing money Tor the im- 
provement of ſuch lands as are allot- 
ted to the church, in commutation 
ſor the tythes of newly incloſed di- 
hridts, The method which he would 
commend is, to empower the in- 
cumbents to burthen their own eſtates 
vith certain debts, to be paid by in- 
falments. - The efficacy of ſuch a 
2 remedy, where due care ſhould be 
taken reſpecting the proper expendi- 
ture of the money fo x2ſed, muſt be 
lutkciently obvious. We recom- 
mend this appeal to the framers of 
tutare bills of encloſure. 

The, © Letter to the right hon. 
W. Pitt, Chancellor of the Ex he- 
quer, on the Reform of the in 
ternal government of the Royal 
Boroughs of Scotland, by Robert 
Graham, eſq. Prefident of the De- 
legates from the Burgeſſes, &c." 
has been publiſhed by zppointment 
A the London committee for con- 
ducting an application to parliament, 
in order 2 that important na- 
tional object. "The government of 
the royal boroughs in Scotland has 
been, for many ages, a ſyſtem of u- 
ſurpation and tyranny. The bur- 
gelles have been deprixed of their 
aucient liberty and privilege of 
chufing their own magiſtrates and 
common-counſellors,for the manage 
ment of their property and revenues, 
and to direct their police, This 
right has been uſurped by the ma- 
giſtrates themſelves, who have 
* fit to chuſe their ——— 

who, by perpetuatiug the exer- 
eiſa of, GE: ein, have rendered 
themſelves totally independent of 
the burgeſtes, whoſe affairs they are 
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intended to conduct. In conſequence 
af this, the police of the boroughs 
has been neglected; their revenues 
have been mifapplied, or —— 
ſquandered; enormous debts have 
been contracted; and the ſpirits of 
the 2 de preſſed and broken by 
the loſs of freedom, have been ren- 
dered incapable of active and vi o- 
rous exertions. The object of this 
letter is to recommend and enforce 
the application of the injured Þrr- 
geſles to parliament, for a reforma- 
tion of theſe grievances, and the re- 
ſtoration of their violzted rights. 
Our reſpectable author delivers his 
ſentiments on the ſubject, with 2 
manly and becoming freedoor; aud 
thews, by unanfwerable arguments. 
the juſtice, the policy, and the ur- 

ent neceflity # x correcting the ex- 
uting abuſes. We heartily with ſuo- 
ceſs to the reaſonable and temperate 
application of our northern coun- 
trymen. 

The author of „the Guardian. 
Public Credit; containing impar- 
tant Obſervations on the Nature at 
aur Public Debts, &c.“ after hav- 
ing. in vain, laid his communications 
before adminiſtration, appeał to the 
public at large, on their importance; 
and, particularly, on the expediency 
of his plan for the diſcharge of the 
national debt. This plan, as far 2 
we are able to underſtand it, . 
mounts to a conſchdation of the 
tunds, and the reduction of the rate 
of intereſt to four per cent. Were 
tuch a plan to be adopted, the au- 
thor is convinced than an annual fav- 
ing would arife, which, in forty- 
three: years, would amount to be- 
tween two and three millions more 
than the national debt. Beſide this 

| for the relief of a fuffering 
vet loval people, the author? offers 
ſcveral obſervations on lotteries, -t2x- 
ts, our 2 coin, ſalt, and the 
mode of conducting the funds, 
5 uluct 
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which will afford entertainment to ries which that practice produces: 
the ſpeculators on objects of govern- the ſtate, to the creditor, and to th 
ment and finance. debtor, explains the method which 
We have been equally pleaſed with the author thinks beſt adapted for 
the juſt obſervations, and the liberal the prevention of fraud and the main- 
humane ſentiments which we have tenance of credit. He would have 
met with in the + New, candid, and no man liable to impriſonment for 
ractical Thoughts on the Law of debt, but . that every debtor, ofwhat. 
mpriſonment for Debt, with a View ſoever degree, if he ſhall owe to x 
tothe Regulation of it; for the Pre- certain amount, ſhall be compel- 
vention and Puniſhment of Frauds ; lable to ſatisfy his creditors in a man- 
for the Maintenance of Credit, &c. ner more ſummary than that dirt. 
by a Country Attorney.“ The au- ed by the common law, before the 
thor of this performance after ſhew- introduction of commerce ; and that 
ing that the law as it now ſtands is if he ſhall negle&, within a preſcrib- 
no defence of credit, gives no ſecu- ed time, to anſwer their juſt de. 
rity to private property, and is cruel mands, he ſhall be liable to a com- 
and oppreſlive, 5 the heads miſſion of inſolvency.“ Without 
of a new act of parliament for re- being influenced by the conſidera. 
ulating the laws of impriſonment tions of humanity, we entertain a 
or debt. The plan which he pro- perfect conviction, that the abolition 
poſes is, that after a limited time of impriſonment for debt, would 
the priſoner may deliver in a ſche- not be productive of real injury to 
dule of his effects to the plaintiff, and the fair traders. On the contrary, 
after a ſtated number of days appear it would ultimately prove of eflen- 
in court, with a duplicate of his tial ſervice to that body of men, by 
ſchedule, to undergo an examina- putting a ſtop to exceflive credit, and 
tion; that if the court be ſatisfied thereby ruining that practice of ſpe- 
with the account which he delivers culation which — of late been ſo de- 
in, and convinced that he was not trimental to the genuine intereſts of 

guilty of any fraud, the effects to be commerce. 
equally divided among his creditors, The “ Speculations upon Law and 
and the debtor diſcharged : and that Lawyers, applicable to the manifeſt 
even on the diſcovery of iutended Hardſhips, Uncertainty, and abu- 
fraud, the impriſonment not to be five Practice of the Common Law,” 
perpetual, but for a limited time, at are the productions of a perſon well 
the diſcretion of the court, It is out acquainted with the practice, and 
of our power to ſay whether our au- the practitioners of the law. Many 
thor's plan will reach all the difticul- of his remarks on the © glaring a- 
ties whichattend the important que- buſes, prepoſterous proceedings, 
ſtion to which it relates. We have oppreſſive meaſures, fcandalous 
not, however, met with any propo- fictions, enormous exactions, and 
ſition upon the ſubject which appears increaſing evils to the ſubject and 
{o reaſonable and practicable, and ſo. to the ſtate ariſing from infamous 
well calculated for the better and practice,“ are but too juſt and well 
more ſpeedy ſatisfaction of creditors, . and merit the attention of 
and the relief of unfortunate per- the public, and of thoſe who fill the 
ſons confined for debt. liger offices of the profeſſion. But 
The „Thoughts on Impriſon- we are doubtful whether the method 
ment for Debt, by F. A. S. Murray of ſimplifying the law, to which he 
eſq. after expatiating on the inju - appears to be partial, would not, by 
giving 
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uces t ting too great diſcretionary power 
to theo the judges, prove the means of 
which ntroducing greater miſchiefs than 
ted forfMihoſe which we already experience. 
main- Noir author is not ſparing of his in- 
| have ves againſt attorneys. But he is 
nt for Wo indiſcriminate in the application 
what. e his keen and pointed ſatire: and 
to a WM: ſhould ſeem that his reſentment 
mpel- ¶ o1inſt them has been conſiderably 
wn caſperated by hisperſonal ſufferings. 
irett. Since the laſt mention which we 
e the N n:de of books of Law Reports, ſe- 
I that rerdl publications have appeared, 
crid- WM-ther during the preſent year, or 
de- nich had before eſcaped our ob- 
om cation. As the 91. 4 to which 
hout Wi re refer arc chiefly intended for the 
lera- N ef profeſſional men, we ſhall 
n 2 Stent ourſelves with barely an- 
ton Bouncing them. Theſe are, (Cal - 
uld Wi cott's Reports of Cauſes relative 
% Wo the Duty and Office of a Juſtice 


i, Wl tf Peace, in two Volumes, Quarto;“ 
en. * Brown's Reports of Cauſes ar- 


by Wl ried and determined in the high 
ind Wi Court of Chancery, beginning with 
be- Trinity Term, 1778, and conti- 
de. med to 1788; „ Durnford's and 
ot Fat's Reports of Cauſes argued 

ind determined in the Court of 
ol Wi King's Bench, from Michaelmas 
eſt Term, 26 Geo. III. to Michaelmas 
Us Term, 28 Geo. III. both incluſive, 
n two Volumes Folio; a new edi- 
ton of Williams's Reports of 
Cauſes argued and determined in 
the high Court of Chancery, and 
ome ſpecial Cauſes adjudged in the 
Court of King's Bench, with addi- 
tonal References to the Proceed- 
gs in the Court, and to later 
Cauſes, by Samuel Compton Coxe, 
er Lincoln's Inn, eſq.“ 

To theſe valuable works we may 
d the following liſt of publica- 
tons, chiefly relative to the mecha- 
nical part of the law, which are, in 
general. ſpoken of in terms of ap- 
probation, © and tecommended as 

1796.1 49 N 
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highly uſeſul to the law ſtudent, 
An improved edition of * Mitford's 
Treatiſe on the Pleadings in Suits 
in the Court of Chancery ;” 
« Boyd's Office, Powers, and Ju- 
riſdiction of his Majeſty's Juſtices 
of Peace, and Commiſſioners of 
Supply, in two Volumes Quarto,““ 
which relate to the law of Scotland ; 
Tomlins's new edition of the Re- 
rtorium Juridicum,” with an in- 
ſertion of all the caſes ſubſequent 
to the old impreſſion of that uſeful 
and reputable work; © Highmore's 
ſuccinct Review of the Hiſtory of 
Mortmain ;** „ Powell's Treatiſe 
on the Law of Mortgages; An 
Eſſay on the Learnivg reſpectin 
the Creation and Execution of 
Powers, and, alſo, reſpecting the 
Nature and Effect of Leaſing 
Powers ;” together with “ An Et- 
ſay upon the Learning of Deviſes, 
by the laſt . gentleman ; 
„ Williams's compendious Digeſt of 
the Statute Law, from Magna 
Charta to 27 Geo. III.“ and“ ſohn- 
ſon's Complete Abridgement of the 


Law reſpecting Gaming and Uſury, 


with adjudged Caſes.” 
Under the head of Pure Mathe- 


matics, we ſhall, in the firſt place, 
introduce to our readers “ Mole's 
Elements of Algebra,“ which are 
deſigned to be merely as an intro- 
duction to that ſcience, and to ren- 
der it attainable without the affiſt- 
ance of a teacher. Mr. Mole does 
not proceed to the geometrical con- 
ſtruction of equations, and the ap- 
lication of Algebra to Geometry. 
He is, however, very full and — i- 
cit in offering whatever is neceſſary 
to be known for ſolving, infinite 
terms, quadratic, cubic and biqua- 
dratic equations. On the whole, 
the commen rules of the ſcience are 
laid down in a clear and perſpicuous 
manner ; the principles on which 
8 they 
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they are founded are plainly demon- 
ſtrated; and many of the operations, 
in ſuch problems as have been pub- 
iſhed before, may be traced by the 
earner with ſingular eaſe. With 
theſe merits, the work before us ap- 
pears well adapted to the deſign which 
the author had in view. 

Williams's “Method to diſcover 
the Difference of the Earth's Diame- 
ter: proving its true Ratio to be not 
leſs variable than as 45 to 46 &c.“ 
contains an unfortunate attempt to 
eſtabliſh a different demonſtration 
from the Newtonian, reſpecting the 
ratioof the diameter of the earth, but 
without ſhewing any error in that de- 
monſtration, or in the principles on 
which it is founded. The diſciples 
of our great luminary wilt enter- 
tain no very ſerious apprehenſions 
for the credit of their maſter's doc- 
trine from Mr. Williams's attack on 
it ; eſpecially when they find, that 
the ratio which he himſelf adopts, 
is not ſupported by any geometrical 
demouſtration. £ 

Mr. Hellings's “ Mathematical 
Eſlays on ſeveral Suhjects,“ are in- 
tenicd to facilitate the acquaintance 
of ſtudents with ſome of the more 
abſtruſe parts of mathematics. The 
ſubjects of them are, the computation 
of iogaritams ; the reduction of equa- 
tions that have two equal roots; the 
corre tion of fluents found by de- 
ſceading ſeries; the transformation of 
certain ſeries to others of ſwift-r con- 
vergency ; and the force of oſoillat- 
ing bodies on their centres of ſuſpen- 
ſion. The learned world have re- 
peatedly been made acquainted with 
the proficiency of Mr, Hellings in 
the department of ſcience under 
which theſe eſſays are comprehended, 
and will give us their ſanction when 
we recommend the contents of this 


volume to thoſe who are capable of 


eſtimating their merits. 
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Dr. Hutton's 4 Treatiſe on M: 
ſuration, both in Theory and Pric 
tice,” is a new edition of a wor! 
publiſhed by the learned profeil 
ſome time before the commencemen 
of our annual labours, which is enti 
tied to our notice onacrountof the ny 
merousalterations and improvement 
which have been introduced into 
The whole work conſiſts of five parts 
The firſt contains the menſuratic 
of right lines, and right- angled ti 
angles ; the ſecond treats of ſuper 
ficial rnenſuration, or the menſur: 
tion of plane figures ; the third con 
tains the meaſuring of ſolids ; th 
fourth ſeveral ſubjects relating tt 
menſuration in general; and the fiſt 
the application of the general ru 
to the moſt uſeful ſubjects of mei 
ſuring that happen in ordinary life 
From the original publication of thi 
work our author had defervei!ly ac 


. quired high reputation, by the iv 


dicious and pleaſing manner in hid 
he had reduced the theory of men 
furation to practical rules, and illi 
ſtrated thel: by curious and uſt 
examples. The moſt material in 


provements in the preſent edition an 


devoted to an explanation of the uſ 
of the inſtruments, and the meth 
of ſurveying, together with an et 
tire new treatiſe on the theory a; 
practice of that art; to caſk gau! 
ing; the meaſuring the work of 2: 
tificers; and timber meaſuring. O 
the whole the abilities and accuraq 
which the author diſplays in ever) 
part of this treatiſe, oblige usto pro 
nounce it better calculated, for in 
formation and utility, than ar” 
other which we have yet ſeen. 
The Principles of Miltar 
Mov :ments, chiefly applied to I 
fantry, &c. by Colonel David Dun 
das, form an uſeful and ſcientif 
treatiſe on military tactics. V 
have repeatedly remarked the 6" 
cien' 
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fency of ſuch productions in En- 
lin literature. And although Co- 
onel Dundas's performance does not 
perfectly anſwer our wiſhes, or ful- 
fl the expectations to which its title 
ind preface gave riſe ; yet there are 
few if any books written on this ſub- 
ect, in the Engliſh language, which 
re equally inſtructive and entertain- 
ing. His arrangement is, in gene- 
nl well imagined, and his language 
nervous. In order to improve the 
military ſyſtem of this country, he 
takes the Pruffians for his model, 
and illuſtrates his explanation of 
their maneuvres and operations by 
twenty five copper - plates. But we 
cannot avoid remarking that, like 
moſt Engliſh writers upon this ſub- 
jet, he too frequently involves his 
inſt-utions in the needleſs obſcurity 
of technical phraſeology. Had he, 
in this reſpect, followed the exam- 
ple of the beſt French and Ger- 
man writers, whoſe language is per- 
ſpicuous and preciſe, he would have 
added greatly to the value of his in- 
genious and elaborate work. 
Captains C. and R. Craufurd 
have, during the preſent year, pub- 
liſhed a ſecond volume of their tranſ- 
lation of Captain Tielke's “ Ac- 
count of ſome of the moſt remark- 
able Events of the War between the 
Pruſſians, Auſtrians, and Ruſſians, 
from 1956 to 1763; and a Treatiſe 
on ſeveral branches of the Military 
Art, &c.” Of the general deſign of 
this elegant and uſeful work we have 
already expreſſed our opinion in our 
account of the Domeſtic Literature 
of the year 1757. In the volume be- 
fore us, the author gives a circuin- 
ſtantial account of the battle of Zorn- 
dorff, and a critical examination of 
the diſpoſition of the Ruſſian and 
Pruſſian armies. He alſo 1 
his readers with a minute detail of 
the fiege of Colberg ; and a plan for 
taking that fortrels by a coup de 
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main. To theſe intereſting details 
are added deſcriptions of various 
marches, ſkirmiſhes, attacks of poſts, 
and other movements of detachments 
from both armies, with numerous 
valuable notes by the tranſlators, 
which muſt render this continuation 
of captain Tielke's work highly 
uſeful as well as entertaining to the 
military ſtudent. We are extreme- 
ly ſorry to find, by the advertiſement 
at the concluſion of this volume, that 
our tranſlators havenot met with that 
ſupport which was due to the deſign 
and execution of their expenſive un- 
dertaking. We hope, however, that 
from an increaſe of ſubſcribers,” they 
will be encouraged to proceed with, 
and to complete the work according 
to their original intention, 


| 

In our uſual career of ſcience, 
we have firſt attended to Natural 
Philoſophy ; and the apology, which 
we made in our laſt volume, we 
muſt again repeat. We there ad- 
mitted the Society of Philadelphia, 
among our denizens ; and what we 
granted to the ſouthern, we cannot 
refuſe to the eaſtern ſtates of Ame- 
rica. Beſides the Philoſophical So- 
ciety of Boſton, another, more near- 
ly allied to us, claims alſo our at- 
tention: we allude to the New So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Na- 
tural Knowledge, eſtabliſhed at E- 
dinburgh; and, as we admit into 
this volume two new claimants on 
ous attention, we may be allowed 
to defer the the pretenfions of an · 
other, the Iriſh Academy, whoſe 
volume, though perhaps within the 
limits of the year, to which our re» 
ſearches are confined, we mult beg 
leave to omit for the przſent. Our 
article muſt, even in thefe cireum- 
ſtauces, be unuſually extended; but 
we ſhall not regret our labour, 
if we find the improvement of ſel- 
ence to correſpond with the in- 
F C.eaſed 
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creaſed number of collections; we 
truſt that we ſhall not be diſap- 
inted. 

We began our laſt ſketch with Mr. 
Herſchell ; and muſt beg further in- 
dulgence for our predilection, and a- 
gain mention, in the firſt place, his 


more genera} account of the Georgi- 


an planet and its ſatellites, in which 
he — given a very comprehenſive 
view of the elements of this hitherto 
undeſcribed world. Yet we were 
not left wholly without afliſtance ; 
for in the Edinburgh Tranſactions, 
Mr. Robinſon determined the mo- 
tions and orbit of this new planet, 
directly from obſervation. Theſe 
two articles do not afford different 
information, but the one is in ſome 
degree a ſupplement to the other ; 
for the laſt refers chiefly to the pla- 
net, the firſt to the ſatellites. Aſ- 
tronomers ſeem to have exhauſted 
their efforts in theſe enquiries ; for, 
except ſome aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions in the Boſton Tranſactions, 
profeſſor Williams's obſervations on 
the latitude of Havard-college, the 
variations of the magnetic needle, 
and Mr. Willard's Method of find- 
ing the Altitude and Longitude of 
the nonageſimal Degrees of the Ec- 
 liptic,”” in the ſame work, remarks 
ow of a local kind, and prepara- 
' tory to obſervations, we find no- 
thing which deſerves particular no- 
tice. Mr. Penroſe's letters are in- 
deed aſtronomical as well as philo- 
phical; but this author ſoars a lit- 
tle too much into the regions of ima - 

- Romy and leaves truth and rea- 
n at too great a diſtance. Perhaps 

+ alſo Mr. Elhott's « Improvement of 
the Method of correcting the ob- 
ſerved Diſtance of the 1 from 
the Sun, or a fixed Star,“ as it pro- 
miſes to be. practically uſeful, de- 
ſerves to be reſcued. from indiſori- 
minate neglect. Mr. Waring's 
Eſſay on centrip=tal Forces,“ in 
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the London Tranſactions, is rather 


of a mathematical than a philoſophi. Wl '* 
cal nature. _ 

If we ſtep from the ſtars to our WI 
own atmoſphere, we ſhall find ma- WM 
ny new obſervations, and ſome Wl * 
diſcoveries. M. de Luc's „ Ids pl 
ſur la Meteorologie, as publiſhed . un 
in England, deſerve our notice, th 
fince his reſearches are more exten- ou 
five and more ſucceſsful than we wi 
can find in any other work. Hiz - 
hygrometer has met with oppoſi- ha 
tion from ſome rival inventors; and ſc 
though we may allow his inſtru- V 
ment much merit, the preſent ſtate lp 
of experience on the ſubject will not WI © 
permit us to give him the prefer- 1 
ence above M. Sauſſure, in this re- ac 
ſpect. His other meteorvlogical re- a 
marks, connected with this ſubject, pa 
are very ingenious ; and his gene- Ire 
ral ſyſtem of the univerſal men- 
ſtruum, which he thinks to be fire, — 
is, we find, well received, as a L 
plauſible conjecture, which every al 
day's experience ſeems to render * 
more probable ; but it is by ne [iy 
means generally admitted. In tlie 0 
different volumes of Tranſactions we * 
find various regiſters of meteorolo- al 
gical obſervations, which will, we an 
hope, give ſome ſtability to ths pe 
ſcience; but, beſides theſe dry de- — 
tails, we find in the London Tranl- by 
actions, ſome ve: y judicious obſerva- fo 
tions on the heat of wells and 8¹ 
ſprings in Jamaica, with a few mil- = 
cellaneous obfervations on the heat ot 
of thoſe in London, and a very th 
well conſtrufted table of the mean as 
heat of every momth from the year 0 
1-63 to 1772 inclufive, by Dr. He. bf 
berden. The Theory of Rain,” th 
alſo by Dr. Hutton, in the Edin- 8 
burgh Tranfactions, is very ingeii - pe 
ous, though it ſcarcely carries con- be 
viction with it. th 

In our atmoſphere we frequently io 


experience cold unexpectedly, which 
we 
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we cannot explain. Dr. Darwin, 
in the London Tranſactions, has 
endeavoured to explain this pacno- 
menon, from the mechanical cttects 
of the expanſion of the air, nearly 
in the ſame way as Dr. Webſter ex- 
plained the ſaine appearance ſome 
time ſince, at Edinburgh. When 
the cold is great near the earth, Mr. 
Six, by mcans of his thermometer, 
which ſhews the greateſt and the 
laſt height at which the mercury 
has ſtood in the abſence of the ob- 
ſerver, ſhews that it is warmer in 
the higher regions of the atmo- 
ſphere, and has given ſome very 
curious remarks on local heat. Mr. 
Wilſon, in the Edinburgh Trant- 
actions, has pointed out a reneuk- 
able degree of cold, which accom- 
panies tne ſeparation of a hoar troſt 
trom a clear air, and added greatly 
to our knowledge of the ditferent 
methods by which heat is abſorbed. 
The intenſe cold at Fort Albany 1n 
Hudſon's-bay, has again exerciſed 
the abilities of Mr. M Nab, under 
tue very judicious directions of Mr, 
Cavendiſh ; and its effects on the 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, are now 
alcertauned with more diſtinctneſs 
and accuracy than in any former 
period. Theſe experiments are con- 
tained in the volume of London 
Tranſactions. Mr. Walker of Ox- 
ford, has produced a very great de- 
gree of artificial cold, by judici- 
ouſly combining the ditferent means 
of producing” it; and taught us in 
the ſame volume, at a very eaſy 
rate, bath of trouble and expence, 
to produce a very couſiderable de- 
gret of cold, in the warmeſt wea- 
ther. The London Tranſactions 
contain alſo ſome very judicious ex- 
periments. on the cooling of water 
below its, freezing point; and on 
the effects of various ſubſtances in 
lowering, the point of congelation 
in water, by Dr. Blagden, He ex- 


amines with great accuracy the cir- 
cumitances which favour, and which 
impede the formation of ice; and 
traces its firſt movement towards 
congellation in its fine ſpicular ſhoot- 
ings, with much patience and inge- 
guity. The temperature, and, of 
courſe, the denſity of the air, has 
been examined in its effects, as in- 
fluencing the accuracy of barome- 


trical meaſurements, in the Edin- 


burgh collection, by Mr. John Play- 
fair, who has greatly contributed to 
the correctneſs of this mode of 
meaſuring heights, by his judicious 


. remarks. 


Before we leave the region of the 
air, we may notice the brilliancy of 
the northern lights, which have 
been obſerved within a few years 11 
America; and Mr. Ganet's accu» 
rate hiſtory of this appearance, from 
1781 to 1783, in the + Boſton 
Tranſactions.” The preſident Mr, 
Bowdoin, in the ſame volume, of- 
fers ſome obſervations on Dr. Frank- 
lin's hypotheſis of light, and ad- 
duces ſeveral important  argu- 
ments to ſhow, that light and the 
electrical fluid are very different 
ſubſtances. To prevent the waſte 
of light, and, of courſe, the deca 
of the ſun, he thinks the whole ſyl- 
tem of ſun and ſtars may te the 
rounded by a vaſt orb, which again 
reflects it back to its ſource. The 
uncommon darkneſs which occurred 
in New England, in May 1780, was 
au object of alarm, till ſome ſoot, 
falling from the air, ſhowed that it 
was probably owing to burning the 
woods, in the back ſettlements. Of 
the more important meteorological 
appearances, the maſt formidable are 
earchquakes and volcanaes. In 
New England earthquakes are not 
very uncommon; and K 
Williams, in the Boſton collection, 
has given ſome account of them: 
they proceed, in his opinion, from 
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the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and 
ſeem to ariſe in the vaſt country 
which lies in that direction, and 
rhaps are connected with the 
akes. The deſcription of Weſt 
River mountain, which is poſſibly an 
old volcano, is alſo, in many ref- 
pets, curious. Mr. Fleming's ac- 
count of a remarkable agitation of 
LochTay, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber 1784, occurs in the Edinburgh 
Tranſactions, and ſeems to be a phe- 
nomenon of a ſimilar kind. 

It is not, however, always, that the 
change of the equilibrium of the 
electrical fluid produces theſe vio- 
lent agitations. It is ſometimes ma- 
nageable, and ſometimes its quantity 
is 10 trifling, that we cannot diſco- 
ver any electricity, without parti- 
cular contrivances. Mr. Bennet's 
% Doubler“ we have formerly no- 
ticed; and Mr. Cavallo's Method 
of manifeſting the Preſence, and 
aſcertaining the Quality of ſmall 
Qnantitics of natural and artificial 
Electricity,“ as well as his new-in- 
ventcd * Inftrument for collecting 
a diffuſed, or little condenſed Quan- 
tity of Electricity,“ which occur in 
the London Tranſactions, are e- 
qually curious and ingenious. Mr. 
Nicholſon's new inſtrument, which, 
by the different turns of a winch, 


| produces either ſtate of electricity, 


demands no inconfiderable com- 
mendation. Dr. Gray's Obſerva- 
tions on the Manner in which Glaſs 
is charged with the Electrical Fluid, 
and diſcharged,” are, in a at 
degree, new and intereſting. Each 
of theſe accounts occur in the Lon- 
don Tranſactions. 

Among the more miſcellaneous 
works of natural philoſophy, we 
may mention Mr. Young's « Effay 
on tlie Mechanifm of Nature,“ a 
work which is ingenious and philo- 
ſophical, but we fear in a great 
meaſute hypothetical, A very in- 

th. I 


genious and elaborate paper on the 
Motion of the Sap in Trees,” by 
Dr. John Walker, occurs in the E. 
dinburgh collection, where the ſub. 
ject is purſued in a ſeries of very 
accurate and well- conducted expe. 
riments. Mr. Adams's . Effay on 
the Microſcope,” a work which 
makes a part of a great and uſeful 
deſign, of teaching the application 
and uſe of different philoſophical 
inſtruments, may be peruſed with 
great entertainment and advantage. 
A new invented inſtrument, ſtyled 
the “ Georganon, and an improved 
Analemma,” are deſcribed by Mr, 
Donne. The former conſiſts of 
maps with a little ſimple contrivance 
to render them more uſeful, and in 
ſome reſpects to ſuperſede the uſe 
of globes. Mr. Fairman, a teacher 
of mathematics, has publiſhed a 
« Treatiſe on the Uſe of the Globes 
and on Geography,“ which may be 
uſeful to the ſtudent. And Mr, 
Winne has — — a little Trea- 
tiſe on Geography,” which has been 
tranſlated into French and Italian 
by his We muſt not dit- 
miſs this ſhort account, which re- 
lates to the inſtruments of philoſo- 
phy, without mentioning the pump- 
engine, or fire-engine adapted to 2 
common pump, by Mr. Dearborn, 
and Mr. Prince's improvement on 
Smeaton's air-pump, which occur 
in the Edinburgh collection. 

In the earth, or more ſtrictly 
— on the ſui Ace, we have 
made ſome new and important 
diſcoveries. Mr, Keate has arranged 
the journals of captain Wilſon, ard 
given a very entertaining account 
of the Pelew Iflands, ſeen and de- 
nominated from its trees, by the 
Spaniards, but little known, til! 
the Antelope packet was wrecked 
on it. Their fituation, on the 


eaſtern extremity of the known 
world, — their being > 
ver 
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vered ſooner ; and they m_ be, 

rhaps with accuracy placed where, 
x — beſt ma re Caroline 
Iſlands lie; while the iſlands diſtin- 
guiſhed by the laſt term or name, 
are probably ſcattered from north 
to ſouth, nearer to the continent. 
The artleſs ſimplicity, and the na- 
tural refinement of theſe untatored 
iſlands, form a very intereſting pic- 
ture. We have received alſo ſome 
apparently more correct accounts of 
the little iſland of Joanna in 124 
ſouth latitude ; and theſe contri- 
bute to efface the flattering and de- 
lufive colours which the abbe Ray- 
nal had laid on his deſcription. Mat- 
thews's “Voyage to Sierra Leone, 
a work calculated to ſerve the views 
of a party, inthe diſcuſſion of the in- 
humanity or the impolicy of the ſlave 
trade, adds, however, a little to our 
knowledge of this coaſt. Major Ren- 
nell's Memoir of his improved Map 
of Indoſtan, gives a very particular 
account of this famous country, the 
ſcene of ravages and conqueſt, from 
the firſt moment, when its 1mport- 
ance was underſtood ; and the + Me- 
moirs of the Countries between the 
Black Sea and the Caſpian,” which 
accompanies a very excellent map, 
by profeſſor Guldenſtaedt, has added 
to our knowledge of this claſſical 
ground, the object of the firſt 
naval expedition, which hiſtory has 
recorded. © A ſhort Deſcription ot 
Pyrmont,” extracted from a larger 
work, by Dr. Marcard, of Gotten- 
gen, and tranſlated into Englith, is 
not of great importance in this de- 
partment : yet it muſt be mentioned, 
as, from its title, it will be expected 
to occur in this part of our domeſ- 
tic ſketch, 

As we go from the ſurface to the 
more internal parts of the earth, 
we muſt notice Mr. Hutton's very 
*claborate theory of this planet, in 


the Edinburgh Tranſactions. He | 


conſiders the water to have fur- 
niſhed the ſhell fiſh, which have 
formed, by their exuviæ, extenſive 
beds of lime-ſtone, while the fire 
acts as a renovating power, giving 
a new form to the old materials. 
His ſyſtem is a very elegant one; 
but the author, we fear, ſometimes 
fails in eſtabliſhing his foundation. 
The remarks on different foffils, 
adduced, occaſionally, in ſupport of 
his opinion, are very curious and 
entertaining. The curious foflils 


and ſtrata diſcovered in America, 


are obicurely hinted at, rather than 
deſcribed in the Edinburgh Tranſ- 
actions: we look on theſe imperfect 
accounts as preludes to more parti- 
cular and uſeful diſcoveries. A maſs 
of native iron in South America, is 
a ſingular appearance. It is men- 
tioned and deſcribed in the London 
Tranſactions of this year. If it be, 
as ſuppoſed, volcanic, its extent and 
its bulk will render it a ſtill more 
ſtupendous object. The various 
earths or foſſils are collected and 
deſcribed in Mr. Ma-ellan's New 
Edition of Cronſtedt, an excellent 
work, which for a time eſtabliſhed, 
almoſt excluſively, the chemical ſyſ- 
tem. In its new form, it contains 
an abridged, but ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the whole ſcience of mi- 
— in its preſent improved 
ate. 


We have inſenſibly ſtepped into 
the contines of Natural Hiſtory, and 
have proceeded ſo far in it, that we 
have little to add. Dr. Kentiſh'< 
Method of ſtudying Natural Hiſ- 
tory,” muſt be mentioned as a pub- 
lication of the period ; but it can- 
not be advantageoutly diſtinguiſhed 
in the group. Jenner's „Natural 
Hiſtory of the Cuckoo,” in the 
London Tranſactions, contains a 
very particular deſcription of the 
manners and mode of life of this 
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peculiar bird. Mr. Smith, who 
poſſeſſes the Linnæan collection, has 
given, in the ſame volume, a very 
intereſting and entertaining paſſage 
on the irritability of vegetables. 
The “ Arbuſtrum Americanum,” 
is a ſhort account of the plants of 
Carolina, which are moſt generally 
known, with ſome remarks on their 
uſe; and Dr. Lettſom's rep-ated 
editions of the © Account of the 
Culture of the Mangel Wurtzell,“ 
have extended the ſame of this new 
vegetable; and we fear they have 
multiplied diſappointments. In the 
Boſton Collection we perceive ſome 
obſervations on the culture of Smyr- 
na wheat, and on grafting, which 
appear to be judicious; and the 
fourth volume of the Tranſac- 
tions of the Bath Society,“ contains 
many very uſeful intereſting details, 
on theſe ſubjects, and almoſt every 
other branch of huſbandry. Mr. 
Marſhall's account of the “ Rural 
Oeconomy of Yorkſhire,” is a work 
alſo of great utility in the ſame 
line; and the late Mr. Dixon's vo- 
lumes on the Huſbandry of the 
Ancients,” deſerve our praiſe, as 
they unite juſt philoſophical criti- 
ciſm with an accurate knowledge 
of modern huſbandry. Mr. Win- 
ter's “ New and compendious Syſ- 
tem,“ we cannot highly praife ; but 
ſome detached parts of his work 
poſſeſs much merit, | 


We have, however, been long 


fince told, that “the proper ſtudy 
of mankind is man.“ o turn, 
therefore, from the Natural Hiſtory 
of the productions of the earth, to 
that of its firft and chief inhabitant, 
muſt be a pleaſing tatk, though the 
truth ſhould ultimately lead to the 
fick bed, and the various means of 
relieving human miſeries. 

To the former deſcriptions of dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, 
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we have not much to add. D, 
Monro's « Deſcription of the Burſz 
mucoſæ, thoſe ſacs filled with 
fluid or vapour, which unite = fa. 
cility of motion with elaſticity, 
and, on this account, are advan- 
tageouſly placed near the joints, is 
a curious work; for they were lit. 
tle known, or at leaſt by no means 
deſcribed in their fulleſt extent, 
The human muſcles, claſſed as they 
appear in a diſſection, is a uſcſul 
publication for ſtudents, and is ex. 
ecuted with accuracy, by Mr. Craw. 
ford, Dr. Baillie, the ſucceſſor of 
Dr. Hunter, has deſcribed, in the 
« Phitoſophical Tranſactions,” a rc. 
markable caſe, where the humour 
of Moliere's, * Phyſician by Com- 
pulſion,“ (medrcin malore lu) is 
completely verified, The viſcera 
were entirely tranſpoſed ; and, wha! 
is uſually on the left, was found on 
the right ſide, a ſtate which appeared 
conſiſtent with perfect health. The 

lates of Dr. Denman, deſigned to 
illuſtrate the Generation and Par- 
turition of Animals,” deſerve at- 
tention, as the promiſe of future 
utility ; for his great comprehentive 


= is yet only in its firſt ſtage. 


he ſame may be ſaid of the pro- 
poſal of a late | 96 of Dr. Hun- 
ter, who purpoſes to publiſh a ſv{- 
tem of midwifery, with the anatomy 
of the gray uterus. Theſe works 
relate to the body in a peculiar, 
but not an unnatural ſtate. Dr. Den- 
man has publiſhed, alſo, two plates 
of a ruptured and inverted uterus. 
That the ruptured uterus is not al- 
ways fatal, particularty when the 
rupture happens in the membrane- 
ons port, near the orifice, is evin- 
ced by à very extraordinary caſe, 
publiſhed formerly by Mr. Goldſon, 
and by a collection of ſimilar, though 
I-fs curious ones, added to his new 
edition of that work; where we al 
find, that the ſubject of his ft 
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tfervation has ſince had two living 
hildren. Mr. Clark's „Account of 
ne Epidemic which lately prevail- 
damong puerperal] Women,“ ſhows 
the minute accuracy of his atten- 
jon, and the judgment of his prac- 
tice, Some circumſtances relating 
o the puerperal ſtate, occur in Mr. 
Underwood's © Surgical Tracts,” 
which have been this year collected 
nd re-publiſh.d. Their merit we 
hvealready had occaſion to pointout, 
particularly reſpecting the treatment 
of ulcers in the legs; and we muſt 
now add, that the ſubject has received 
ome illuſtration, by Mr. Homes's 
« Diſſertation on the Properties of 
pus,“ which obtained the prize of- 
fred by a ſociety in London. Mr. 
Wilner's “ Obſervations on Her- 
ne,” and Mr. Keate's “ Caſes of 
Hydrocele,” are entitled to no little 
commendation, for accuracy, di- 
ſintion, and improvement of prac- 
ice, It was not ſo eaſy to point 
out the method of relieving two 
ales deſcribed in the Boſton Tranſ- 
actions, where preternatural hu- 
mours were fund in the cavity of 
the abdomen, one of which con- 
tained hair, and may have been the 
rudiments of a foetus. Another re- 
viewer of Mr. Foot's 4 Obſerva- 
tions on the new Opinions of Mr. 
John Hunter, has this year ap- 
peared ; and of courſe has — 
that able anatomiſt; but he has 
deen attacked on the other hand by 
Dr. Swediaur, in a new and greatly 
improved edition of his Obſerva- 
tions on Venereal Complaints.“ 
Two volumes of Mr. Howard's 
« Obſervations on the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe,” containing many juſt and 
valuable remarks, have alſo appeared 
in the courſe of this year, with a 
new + Method of treating Cancers 
of the Breaſt by Ablution, with the 
Help of a peculiar Inſtrument,” by 


Mr. G. Bell. His nameſake, we add 
with 2 has completed his 
„ Syſtem of Surgery,“ and has 
now finiſhed a work both general 
and comprehenſive, containing the 
beſt accounts of the practice of this 
art, in its moſt improved ſtate. Mr. 
Pearſon has publiſhed his firſt part 
of the“ Principles of Surgery,” in 
which he has mixed too many medi- 
cal doctrines ; and Dr. Hamilton has 
been contented with more humbly 
deſcribing, in two volumes octavo, 


The Duties of 2 Regimental Sur- 


geon conſidered,” 

As we have conſidered the pro- 
greſs made in our knowledge of the 
ſtructure of the human body, and 
the diſeaſes depending on the inju- 
ries which it may experience, we 
muſt turn to its functions, and to 
the effects which their diſordered 
ſtate may produce. The genera- 
tion of animal heat in Dr. Peart's 
works, is the reſult of the union of 
pure air with phlogiſton, which are 
united during the action of the muſ- 
cles. Dr. Crawford's new edition 
explains this ſubject more confiſt- 
ently, by ſuppoſing the latent heat 
of the fluids diſengaged in particu- 
lar operations; and this ſyſtem is 


.now very ably ſupported by a va- 


riety of new and very accurate ex- 
periments. It is fo plain and ſimple, 
that if not true, we could wiſh it to 
be ſo. The effects of reſpiration, 
as connected with life, are explain- 
ed with much accuracy and inge- 


nuity by Dr. Godwyn, who re-, 


ceived the firſt prize offered on this 
ſubject by the Humane Society. 
The ſame concluſion may be drawn 
from an article in the Boſton Tranſ- 
actions, where ſtagnant air was alone 
found to be capable of producing 
dyſenteries and — fevers, indepen- 
dent of contagion. Paſſions of the 
mind have ſometimes à ſimilar ef- 

ſect; 
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feft ; but this power, as well as 
their more general influence, is de- 
ſcribed with great elegance by Dr. 
Falconer, in his Diſſertation on this 
ſubject. Dr. Alderſon conſiders 
contagion more generally, as a mi- 
aſma diſſolved in the air, and, in 
conſequence of ſome ſuperior che- 
mical athnity, again precipitated. 
The exiſtence of a miaſma is cer- 
tain, but its operation is limited 
E to putrid fevers, particu- 

ly remittents; and the chemical 
proceſs, though a prubable hypothe- 
fis, ſeems to be an uncertain one. 
Another author endeavours, as he 
tells us, in his title, to place the 
eauſes of fevers in a new point of 
view, and brings us back to the old 
Linnæan ſyſtem of animalcules, 


The ſtudy of fevers, has been, 


however, in ſome degree elucidated 
by Dr. Riollay's © Critical Introduc- 
tion“ to it; but his opinion, that 
fever is generally a ſymptom of ſome 
— irritation, is very doubt- 

Of the cure of fevers we have 
nothing very ſatisfactory to obſerve; 
yet, as fevers are common, and of- 
ten fatal, in warm climates, Dr. 
Moſeley's very excellent © Treatiſe 
on tropical Diſeaſes, will undoubt- 
edly add to our knowledge of the 
more violent fevers in our own cli- 
mates, as well as tend to diminiſh 
the mortality incident to camps, 
and a military life. In this view 
Dr. Hunter's © Obſervations of the 
Diſeaſes of the Army in Jamaica,” 
will prove a valuable addition to 


our ſtock of knowledge. In another 


equally warm and dangerous cli- 
mate, India, Dr. Girdleſtone has 
added to our reſources in the treat- 
ment of the acute and chronical in- 
flammation of the liver, by teaching 
ps, with more accuracy than uſual, the 


management of mercury in the cure 


able, and ſo often fatal, it is of im 


viz, entirely extirpating the pa 


of that diſorder. Dr. Ryan's « En 
quiry into the Nature and Cure 0 
the Conſumption of the Lungs, 
does not offer a remedy of equa 
efficacy; but, in a diſeaſe ſo intract 


portance to eſtabliſh judicious rule 
of management, that we may 
leaſt alleviate what we cannot cure 
In this reſpect, Dr. Ryan deferr; 
much praiſe ; and, ſo far as die 


may be uſeful, his work offers ſomꝗ * 
very valuable remarks. When ve” i 
ſpeak of conſumptions and diet, wi” 
muſt drop a tear of unavailing ſor 
row, on the tomb of the very dil" 
ent and learned Dr. Stark. Hig” 
felt introduction to the world ve 
in Dr. Reid's « Eſſay on Conſump haſt 
tions, as the author of the bein 
remarks on the ſtructure of tuberW® 
cles, proſecuted by diſſection. Some 
little diſpute on this ſubject brought pat 
his labours forward, under the pro-“ 
tection of his friend Dr. Carmichael "4 : 


Smith. The moſt original parts uf 
his work related to diet and diateti 
experiments on himſelf, by which 
he haſtened a premature death, ren- 
dering his conſtitution unable to 
contend with the deſtructive ravages 
of a putrid fever, or perhaps excit- 
ing it by the debility, which his ſevere 
regimen produced. The lift « 
treatiſes on conſumptions mult be 
cloſed by one of no great import- 
ance, which we have received tron! 
Mr. Charles: it is a practical “ E. 
ſay on the Treatment of the Du. 
caſe.” 

Dr. Rowley's © Treatiſe on the ...: 
malignant uſcerated fore Throat, 
only inculcates the neceſſity of the 
well-known remedy, the bark ; and 
Mr. Foot, in his Eſſay on tbe 
Bite of a mad Dog, is even more 
eager to attack Mr. Hunter than 
to eſtabliſh the only uſeful method, 


bitten, 


; « Fn en, though this is the chief ob- 


"ure of his publication. Mr. Neale's 
unge "i practical Diſſertation on Nervous 
f equi emplaints, is a work of little 
ntraa WMuility, as it neither points out a 
of img remedy, nor extends our know- 
5 rule ge of thoſe already known. A- 
nay Nong the more general ſyſtems of 
t cure nedicine, 1t may excite a ſnile to 
eſerve ind Dr. Blacks Comparative 


5 die bew of the Mortality of the Hu- 
on n Species,” enumerated. Yet 
u this claſs only can it be arranged ; 
br, while the compiling and digeſt- 


len ue 


* og the different ycarly Mlls of 
v diliWonortality, would not furnich the 
" HigManual oration before the Medical 
d wad eciety, which was the object of his 
ſump lafty work, Dr. Blacx ſeems to 
e bei have filled it up from the moſt rea- 
uber Wh ſources, the general practice of 


medicine, In neither view is it a 
ublication of importance. An- 
ther work of a ſimilar kind muſt 
1:68 de mentioned, viz. the Tranfla- 
rts off tion of Dr. Brown's Elements of 
atetie Medicine, which have been — 
rhich ned, re-publiſhed, commented on, 
ren poſed, and ſupported, without 
le to exciting public curioſity, or pre- 
trying the author from a prema- 
ture death, which ſeems to have 
deen accelerated by neglect and dif- 
appointment. Among it enemies 
and its friends, in this period, we 
may enumerate the anonymous au— 
thor of Obſcrvations on the Medi- 
al Practice of Dr. Brown ;** and Dr. 


Some 
ought 


pro- 
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b [- 
— Moſſman, in his 4 Obſervations on 
the Brunonian Practice of Phylic,”” 

the At the head of the miſccllaneous 
at, liſt of works, connected with prac- 
the MY tice, we muſt place Dr. Motfat's very 
and able and accurate tranſlation of the 
the MI © Prognoſtics and the Prorrhetres 


of Hippocrates.” We muſt add to 
hani Dr. Duncan's annual volume, the 
od, welftb, of the! Medical Com- 
un £xntaries, and the Elements of 
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Medical Juriſprudence,” a ſcience 
yet in its infancy ; fince many fo- 
renſic medical queſtions ſtill require 
a cool, diſpaſſionate, and exact in- 


veſtigation. Our author's work 
does not greatly add to the ſtock ; 
and it is chiefly a tranſlation from 
a foreign one. 


Dr. Anderſon, in his „ Medical 


Remarks on Evacuation, of which 
we have ſeen two editions, treats of 
evacuation as a queſtion both of 
pathology and therapeutics. The 
author, who appears to be well ac- 
quainted with practice, ſeems to 
have induiged himſelf too freely in 
occaſional hypotheſes ; but, at the 
{ame time, it maſt be acknowled 
that many juſt and uſeful remarks 
are ſcattered in his little volume. 
Dr. Kentiſh's “ Eſſay on Sea 
Bathing,” is not ſuperior to that 
on the method of ſtudying Natural 
Hiſtory : it contains much of what 
is generally known, many poſitive 
aſſertions, and, we fear, ſome eſſen- 
tial errors. 

When we treat, however, of re- 
medies, we mult not forget the va- 
luable publication of our college, 
the + New Pharmacopœia, which 
is juſtly reckoned one of the moſt 
elegant and accurate works of the 
kind which has appeared in Eu- 
rope. A little too great attachment 
to ſome forms, and a little too ti- 
mid irreſolution, about ſome reme- 
dies, are conſpicuous. Dr. Healde 
has tranſlated it, and added a few 
very trifling notes, where they were 
not wanted, and left the reader in 
obſcurity, where information was 
neceſſary. It has, however, called 
forth the ſeverity of ſome eager cri- 
tics, who, in + Obſervations and 
Remarks,“ have been ſolicitous to 
magniſy errors, or to mark as faults, 
what candour can only ſtyle a differ- 
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the truth may be on either fide. 
Dr. Monro, the firſt promoter of 
the reviſal of the Pharmacopœia, 
has publiſhed «+ A Treatiſe on the 
Medical and Pliarmaceutical Che- 
miſtry, and the Materia Medica.“ 
If it was deſigned to illuſtrate the 
Tharmacopœia, the author has fail- 
ed in his attempt; if to add to our 
knowledge on the ſubject, he is, 
we think, equally unſucceſsful. He 
has fince publiſhed additions to his 
work ; but perhays, to write it a- 
new, would be the beſt method of 
improving it. 

Though we could not notice all 
the facts, which occurred in the hiſ- 
torical part of the Edinburgh Tranſ- 
actions, yet it is of importance to 
mention one obſervation, which na- 
turally falls into this place, viz. the 
immediate combination of antimo- 
ny with the muriatic acid, by dif- 
tilling the acid from manganeſe, 
while the meta] is put into the re- 
eciver. In this way, the beſt pre- 
paration for combining the antimo- 
ny with cream of tartar, to form 
the tartar emetic, is eaſily and con- 
veniently procured. A method of 
making a weak ſpirituous liquor, 
from milk, is alſo recorded by Dr. 
Grieve in the ſame collection. It 
is the kgumits of the Tartars, pro- 
duced from mare's milk, by the 
ſimple proceſs of combining again 
the oily parts, which are firſt — 
rated by churning. The continu- 
ance of the operation is ſufficient 
for the re- union. Dr. Rigby, in 
his ingenious © Obſervations on Su- 

ar, points out the origin of the 
weetneſs, viz. the combination of 
— with the acid: ſugar of 
ead, which is a ſubſtznce of this 
kind, may, like ſugar, be made to 
yield ardcnt ſpirit. 

Chemiſtry is alſo employed in 
the ſervice of medicine, by an ana- 


lyſis of the different mineral watery 
Dr. Johnſon has given a “ Short 
Account of the Walton Water, ne- 
Tewktbury,” which is not greath 
different from that at Cheltenham 
Dr. Aſh has publiſhed ſome judici 
ous and accurate Experiments an 
Obſervations on the Mineral Water 
of Spa and Aix la Chapelle.” In 
the Boſton Tranſactions, is an „A. 
nalyſis of the Mineral Waters“ 0 
that town, by a ſurgeon in a French 


ſquadron; and if we mention in ure 
this place, Dr. Wilfon's © Conjeftu- N N 
ral Idea of the Nature and Quali. in 
ties of the Bath Waters,“ it is more nd 
on account of the title, than the bie 
contents or merits of the work, for WL: 
the author diſclaims all analyſis. ve 
The Boſton water contains ſca- WMH ind 
muriated, a ſelenite, and perhaps de 
Epſom falt ; fo that it is in ſact on- Dr. 
ly a ſweeter ſea-water. We ought, WM thc 
perhaps, to add, that Dr. A. Fother- WW ture 
ill has publiſhed a new and en- WM nd 
farged edition of his © Inquiry into nin 
the Nature and Quality of the Che!- WW volt 
tenham Water,” ati 
* 

If we conſider Chemiſtry more u 
the 


generally, we ſhould firſt mention 
Dr. Berkenhout's „ Firſt Lines of Ph 
the Theory and Practice of Philoſo- 
phical Chemiſtry,” where his lively 


manner, and agreeable mode of in- pea 
ſtruction, render the drieft details WM wit 
pleaſing. It cannot be unknown Bl tro 
to the ſlighteſt chemical enquirer, Wl Ca 
that ſome philoſophers, in France, W ha: 
have denied the exiftence of the ¶ on 
principle, which Stahl ehofe to ſtyle ef 
phlogiſton. With this they have BW Ai 
connected a diſcovery, to which Wl tri 
Mr. Cavendiſh has alfo ſome claim, ¶ no! 
that water, inſtead of being an ele- nu 
ment, is really compounded of dil- WW to 
ferent kinds of air. To eſtabliſh tin 
this ſyſtem more generally, they Wl me 

Al 
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have invented a new language wu 
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emiſtry, and rendered the whole 
ric ſo plauſible and impoſing, 
et philoſophers, caught with the 
hecious appearance, were in dan- 
xr of falling into error, till Dr. 
neſtley ſhowed, in part, the inſta- 
jlity of the ſyſtem. This will ex- 
ain the tendency of the other 
chemical works, which we ſhall ſoon 
ſcribe. The firſt is by M. Four- 
cov, and is, in reality, a new 
edition of his + Elementary Lec- 
tures,” with the title of Elements 
of Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry ;*? 
but the work is greatly enlarged, 
nd the whole is written in the true 
ſpirit of an implicit follower of 
Lavoiſier. Mr. Kirwan has op- 
wed this doctrine with great zeal 
nd ſucceſs, in his Efſay on Phlo- 
tiſton;F“ and on the other hand, 
Dr. St. John, in his tranſlation of 
the “ New Chemical Nomencla- 
ture, has endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
nd confirm it. Dr. Prieſtley ad- 
miniſtered the antidote, in the laſt 
wlume of 4+ Philoſophical Trant- 
actions, in two papers, entitled 
Experiments and Obſervations, 
relating to the Principle of Acidity, 
the Compoſitton of Water and 
Phlogiſton ;** where he has ſhown 
that, in the pretended compotition 
of water, little of that fluid ap- 
pears, except what was before united 
wth the different airs, and that ni- 
tous acid is really produced. Mr. 
Cavendiſh, in the ſame collection, 
las communicated ſome . Remarks 
on the Converſion of a Mixture of 
cephlogiſticated and phlogiſticated 
Ar into nitrous Acid, by the Elec- 
ical Spark,” a curious phenome- 
non; but it requires a long cont1- 
nued ſucceſſion of clectrical ſhocks, 
to produce the union. Dr. Auſ- 
fin too, has inſerted ſome “ Experi- 
ments on the Formation of Volatile 
Alkali,“ and on the “ Afﬀfinities of 
palogiſticated and light inflammable 
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Air ;”* a diſcovery in which he has 
been anticipated by Berthollet.] 


In our enumeration of the Hiſto- 
rical productions of the year, the 
firſt place is unqueſtionably due to 
the fourth, fifth, and fixth volumes 
of Mr, Gibbon's „ Hiſtory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” Theſe volumes complete 
the original plan of the author, and 
carry on his hiſtory from the fall of 
the Roman empire in the Weſt, to 
the taking of Conſtantinople by 
Mahomet the Second. Through- 
out the whole of this intereſting 
work, Mr. Gibbon has given ſuch 
proofs of aſtoniſhing induſtry, cute 
penetration, and fertility of genins, 
as have ſeldom been equalled. In 
the account which we formerly gave 
of the preceding volumes, we were 
not © ſparing of that applauſe to 
which we thought him juſtly enti- 
tled, for his happy facility in ſeizing 
thoſe ſtriking circumſtances which 
give weight and intereſt to hiſtory, 
his unrivalled excellence in ne de- 
lineation of the characters, together 
with the harmony of his periods, 
and the brilliancy and nervouſueſs 
of his ſtyle. But while on theſe 
accounts we pronounced him to be 
one of the moſt finifhed hiftortans 
which tins or any country hath pro- 
duc:d, we were not inſealibie to his 
blemiſhes and defects. The fame 
excellences, and the Ame faults, are 
diſcoverable in the preſent, as in 
the form: r volumes. And we could 
wiſh, that truth did not oblige us 
to add, that the Jatter occupy more 
than their proportionate ſhare of 
room. In this remark we da not 
advert to the arrangement of his 
materials, in which it was, perhaps, 
impoſhble that the lucidus ordo 
ſhould be ſo conſpicuous as when 
treating of former perio2s; nor to 
his ſtyle, which is ſometunes ren- 
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dered obſcure and affected, by a too 
cloſe imitation of the conciſeneſs of 
Tacitus, and the ient introduc- 
tion of foreign idioms. The faults 
to which we chiefly confine our ob- 
ſervation are, the pr-judices and 
ſarcaſms againſt Chriſtianity which 
he has fo frequently and unneceſ- 
ſarily introduced, and the immoral 
tendency of many parts of his faſci- 
nating and ſeductive work. Againſt 
Chriſtianity Mr. Gibbon diſcovers 
all the bitterneſs, _ — to 
practiſe the artifices of a malignant 
and inſidious adverſary. 928 
ſorry alſo to obſerve, that the pages 
of this hiſtory are occaſionally diſ- 
graced by impure alluſions, and in- 
decent anecdotes. We earneſtly wiſh 
that theſe illiberal and diſgraceful 
paſſages may be omitted in the fu- 
ture editions of this work, that it 
may neither prove a dangerous pre- 
ſent to the unthinking, nor diſ- 
guitful to the rational and ſerious 
reader. | 

The ſecond volume of “ Me- 
moirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the Battle of La Hogue till 
the Capture of the French and Spa- 
niſh Fleets at Vigo, by Sir John 
Dalrymple, Bart.“ is a publication 
from which we have received much 
entertainment and information. The 
preceding volume of theſe memoirs 
attracted the public attention in a 
very high degree. The period of 

hiſtory which the author ſelected for 
inveſtigation, was one of the moſt 
important and intereſting in the 
Britiſh annals; and the characters 
whoſe merits he undertook to ap- 
preciate, were the moſt conſpicuous 
and diſtinguiſhed of that time, It 
is well known, that the reſult of 
ſir John's enquiries proved very un- 
favourable to the reputation and in- 
tegrity of ſevecal public characters, 
which, till then, had been held in 
high vencration, And, notwith- 
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ſtanding that much illibera! abu e 
was poured on him, and the inte 4 
grity of his motives queſtioned, bl ®' 
thoſe who could not have acceſ t 
the ſame authorities, it is now ald N. 
well known, from collateral evil ® 
dence, that the information wh 
he gave us was, in general, founde: . 
on authentic documents; and tha lþ 
the hideous picture of political de a 
pravity which he has preſented ia ® 
the public, was taken from the life *" 
The volume before us commence 
with the year 1692, and compre 
hends a period of ten years. Amon 
the variety of intereſting obſerva- 


tions and anecdotes which ſerve tui 
elucidate the hiſtory of the times, = 
we find our author uſing the ſame of 
freedom, as before, in expoſing th * 
venality and corruption which (oil '" 
generally prevailed, aud ſupporting 5* 


the ſtrong charges which he brings, Ml © 


by proper authorities. That pat 
of the volume which contains ail © 
hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment, and e 
final overthrow of the ſettlt mem = 
of Darien, is pecitliarly important. D 
And the Appendix contains ſever: © 
ſpeculations for the aggrandiſement H 
of this country, by particular ex- * 
tions of force in time of war, and * 
the extenſion of commerce, which © 
may be read with pleafure and im- b 
provement. With reſpect to the © 
political reflections which our au- P 
thor intermixes with his narrative, * 
they are, in general, juſt and philo- 5 


ſophical; and the ſtyle in which 
they are conveyed is lively, conciſe, 

and energetic. We perccive, indeed, . 
occaſional marks of negligence, ane, P 
— of affectation. But theſe 


— 
— 


emithes, though they detract from 
the excellence of the compoſition, 
do not prevent us from contidering 
the Memoirs before us, as a valu- 
able addition to this claſs of literary 
roductions. 


The firit volume of © A * 
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of Ancient Hiſtory, including the 
Progreſs of Literature and the 
ine Arts, by William Rutherford, 
D. D.“ is the moſt inſtructive and 
pleaſing of all the abridgments of 
ucient hiſtory that we have ſeen. 
This volume treats of the affairs of 
Egypt, Aſſyria, Perſia, Phcenicia, 
ſudea, and thoſe of Greece, to the 
coſe of the firſt Perſian war. The 
object of the author is, not to con- 
ine himſelf to a mere detail of 
tranſactions, but . to ſuggeſt ſuch 
views of human affairs, as ſerve 
not only to enlighten the mind, but 
to form the heart to virtue, and to 
inſpire principles of true religion :"* 
and, „by combining the progreſs 
of human diſcoveries, of the fine 
arts, and of literature, with the ſe- 
ries of hiſtorical incidents, to ſug- 
eſt materials of reflection and ob- 
j:&s of reſearch, that will not only 
prove uſeful to the young, when 
entering into life, but intereſting 
to the world at large.” Thus plan, 
far as the preſent volume extends, 
Dr. Rutherford has executed with 
much good ſenſe and judgment. 
His * is perſpicuous and ani- 
mated; and his — e, with a 
very few exceptions, — and 
correct. From ſuch a ſpecimen of 
his abilities, learning, and taſte, we 
are led to wait, with pleaſing ex- 
pectation, for the appearance of the 
next volume. 

« The Hiſtory of the Reign of 
Peter the Cruel, King of Caſtile 
and Leon, by John Talbot Dillon, 
Eſq. B. S. R. E.” was compoſed, 
partly, with the view of overturn- 
ing the commonly received opinion 

petting the character and reign 
of that monarch ; and, 2 in 
order to ſupply the deficiency of 
materials for an account of the an- 
cient conſtitution of Caſtile. With 
reſpect to the ficſt object, we cannot 
think that our hiſtorian has accom- 
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pliſhed it. Notwithſtanding that a 
conſiderable allowance will be made 
for the barbarous manners of the 
times, there remain too many 
of his having excited an univerſal odi- 
um and horror by his cruelties, even 
in that ferocious age. The addi- 
tion: materials which Mr. Dillon 
has brought forward, reſpecting the 
conſtitution of Caſtile, he has ex- 
tracted from the Chronicle of Don 
Pedro Lope de Ayala, chancellor of 
Caſtile, the contemporary of Peter, 
and an eye-witneſs of the principal 
facts which he relates. eſe will 
be found to throw conſiderable light 
on the political ſtate of that period 
which our author has undertaken 
to inveſtigate ; and will be the more 
acceptable to the Englith reader, on 
account of their intimate connection 
with the political and commercial 
hiſtory of his own country, U 
the whole, though we cannot fay 
that our author has © ſtrewed his 
=_ with flowers, and enlivened 
is recital with the captivating har- 
mony of language, yet he ſeerns 
to have ſpared no pains in tracing 
ſacts to the fountain-head, and to 
have given them with candour and 
impartiality. 
the ade Groſſier's * General 
Deſcription of China,“ we gave 1 
brief account in our hiſtory of the 
Foreign Literature of the year 1786. 
It is with conſiderable pleaſure that 
we have heen enabled to renew our 
acquaintance with this inftrutive 
and entertaining author in an Eng- 
liſh dreſs. For while he very pro- 
perly explodes the exaggerated en- 
comiums of former writers on the 
inſtitutions and government of the 
Chineſe, he ſupplies us with an au- 
thentic and intereſting account of 
that extraordinary people, who 
= ſome of the arts in per- 
ection, unknown to the moſt culti- 
vated Europeans; and who, though 
ſur- 
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ſurrounded by barbarians, are, com- 
paratively, an enlightened and ele- 
gant people. With reſpect to the 
natural hiſtory of that extenſive 
empire, the information on which 
our author was obliged to depend, 
was not, in all reſpects, ſo perfect 
and well digeſted as he might wiſh. 
His fidelity, therefore, will not be 
ſuſpected, if we occaſionally meet 
with obſervations for which we can- 
not eaſily account on principles of 
analogy. To the tranſlator much 
praiſe is due, for having added fo 
curious and entertaining a work to 
the ſtock of Engliſh literature ; as 
well as for the fidelity and elegance 
with which he has executed his un- 
dertaking. The two volumes of 
which it conſiſts, are accompanied 
by a correct map of China, and a 
variety of plates illuſtrating the 
manners and ceremonies of the Chi- 
neſe. 

« The preſent State of the Em- 
— of Morocco, tranſlated from the 
French of M. Chenier, in two Vo- 
lumes,“' contain only a part, but 
that the moſt intereſting, of the 
Recherches Hiſtoriques ſur les Mau- 
res, by that well-informed and ju- 
dicious author, M, Chenier was 
appointed French conſul in 1767, 
and reſided in Morocco many years. 
In this ſituation he poſſeſſed the 
beſt opportunitics for acquiring in- 
formation ; and theſe he improved 
with indefatigable induſtry. The 
account which he gives of the ſitua- 
tion and extent of the country, its 
inhabitants, natural productions, ci- 
ties, and harbaurs, is the moſt accu- 
rate and comprehenſive of any that 
we have ſeen; and his remarks are 
worthy of attention in a political 
and commercial view, as well as 
gratifying to the inquiſitive and cu- 
rious enquirer. The hiſtorian will 
alſo be intereſted by the abridged 
account of the Mooriſh government, 


KK. 5 


ww 


from the decline of the empire 5 


the Caliphs to the preſent pericd ; 
which contains a conciſe — K regu- 
lar detail of the moſt important 
tranſactions in that country. On 
the whole, this work preſents us 
with a melancholy picture of tlie 
effects of depotilm on a country 
poſſeſſing every natural advantage 
for improvement in arts and ſcience; 
and increaſes our veneration for 
our own conſtitution, which ſecures 
our lives and poſſeſſions under the 

rotection of juſt and equal laws, 
t would be injuſtice to the tranſ- 
lator of this work not to obſerve, 
that he has given the ſenſe of the 
original with clearneſs and perfpi- 
cuity ; and introduced fome judici- 
ous alterations in the diviſions of 
the chapters, which will be found 
advantageous and agreeable to the 
reader, ; 

In peruſing “ An Introduction 
to the Hiſtory of the Dutch Repub- 
lic, for the laſt ten Years, reckon- 
ing from the year 1777, our curi- 
oſity has been gratified by the au- 
thor's ingenious diiquiſition and re- 
marks on the conſtitution of the 
country, and the accurate inſorma- 
tion which he diſplays reſpecting 
the different characters to whole 

uliar ſituation the attention of 
— was directed during the late 
diſſenſions. Notwithſtanding that 
the author is totally diſſatisfied with 
the mode in which the government 
of the United Provinces is at pre- 
ſent conducted, he evidently lens 
towards that party who conceive the 
office of a ſtadtholder, with defined 
and explicit powers, to be neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of political liberty. 
To the great leaders of the ariſto- 
cratical party, and to their views 


during the late diſturbances, he 1s 2 
determined foe. | 


The Summary and Philoſophi- 
cal View of the Genius, — 
da 
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anners, Government, and Politics 
the Dutch, was written, chiefly, 
face any unfavourable impreſ- 


e 
ee which 2 ſuperficial view of the 
On We: conduct of that people may 
„ ue made on the inhabitants of 
the Preat Britain. Such a deſign, con- 
ntry Mering the intimate union which 
tave o eſtabliſhed between the two 
nce . Wuntries, is liberal and com- 


wendable ; and we wiſh that it may 


ures Noe its effect in exterminating pre- 


udices which muſt be injurious to 
he intereſts of both. But we think 
tat he has been rather too laviſh 
if his encomiums on the virtues of 
he Hollanders : and that, by the 
atravagance of his pax. on 
h:ir character, and the conſtitution 
if their government, he is in dan- 
er of defeating the benevolent 
urpoſe with which he ſet out. 
The“ Letters written in Hol- 
und, in the Months of September 
nd October, 1787, by Thomas 
Bowdler, eſq; F. R. S. and S. A.” 
wntain a view of the United Pro- 
inces at the time when the duke of 
Brunſwick, at the head of the 
truſan army, was proceeding in 
the reſtoration of the Stadtholder, 
dawn by the author on the ſpot. 
Though from ſeveral obſervations 
which occur in theſe Letters, Mr. 
Bowdler. appears to be a ſenſible 
ad intelligent man, yet he has be- 
towed but little labour on their 
compoſition ; and the information 
which they contain, is little more 
hau might be learned from the fo- 
reign Gazettes. They poſſeſs, ne- 
rertheleſs, the merit o civics us 
a faithful account of the tranſactions 
of that turbulent period ; and ma 
hfely be relied on by the hiſtorian, 
„The Hiſtory of the Riſe, Pro- 
greſa, and Eſtabliſhment of the In- 
dependence of the United States of 
America ; including an Account of 
he late War, &c. by William Gor- 


dan, D. D.“ in four volumes, is 
1788, 
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y principale, in celebratin 
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chiefly to be nga on ac- 
ia 


count of the pecuſiar advantages 
which the author poſſeſſed for ob- 
taining authentic and accurate in- 
formation, Beſide his reſidence in 
different parts of the United States, 
during the late conteſt, and his per- 
ſonal acquaintance with the moſt 
conſpicuous characters in the dra- 
ma, he was favoured by the Ame - 
rican congreſs, and by the New- 
England ſlates, with the inſpection 
of their records, and by generals 
Waſhington, Gates, Green, Lin- 
coln, and Otho Williams, with a 
liberal peruſal of their private ma- 
nuſcripts. Theſe circumſtances ſtam 

a conſiderable value on the work. 
before us. But as a compoſition, 
it ſeldom riſes beyond mediocrity. 
It poſſeſſes no claims to our com- 
mendation either from perſpicuty of 
arrangement, animation of ſtyle, or 


elegance of language. The author, 


nevertheleſs, in addition to his pe- 
cular advantages, ſeems to have 
been uniformly influenced by a ri- 

id regard to truth ; and to have 
fubſtantiated whatever in his hiſ- 
tory differed from the accounts of 
other writers, by a variety of cre- 
dible documents. For theſe reaſons 
we have overlooked his incongrui- 
ties, and found ourſelves much 
pleaſed and intereſted in the peruſal 
of theſe volumes. 

The Memoirs of the late War in 
Aſia, &c. by an Officer. of Colonel 
Baillie's Detachment,” in two vo- 
lumes, are employed, partly, in 
2 e merits and hard · 

ips of our countrymen, and others 
in our ſervice ; and, partly, if not 

die merits 
of the Indian adminiſtration of Mr. 
Haſtings. To thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with oriental affairs, and 


with the principal Afiatic and Eu- 
ropean characters connected with o- 
riental politics, theſe volumes will be 


chiefly acceptable. 
| y ö The 
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The © Remarks on the moſt im- 
Ne military Operations of the 

nglifh Forces on the Weſtern Side 
of India, in the years 1783, 1784,” 
are publiſhed with the laudable de- 
ſign of vindicating the officers and 
ſoldiers in the army under general 
Matthews, from the charges of cru- 
elty and rapaciouſneſs, which had 
been brought againſt them in the nar- 
ratives of captain Oakes and Jieu- 
tenant Sheen, In this defign he has 
ſucceeded to our perfect ſatisfaction. 
When we firſt read the accounts of 
thoſe officers, we could not repreſs 
our indignation at the practices whictr 
they imputed to their fellow-ſoldiers, 
and found ourſelves unable to deviſe 


expreſſions which we thought would 


. convey an adequate idea of their 
guilt, For, reſpecting tranſactions of 
ſuch a nature, and of ſuch ſuppoſed 
notoriety, we thought it impothble 
for them to be deceived, or that they 
could unite in deceiving others. We 
are happy, however, to find that we 
were deceived. And we unite with 

the voice of the public, in transfer- 
ring the obloquy which was attempt- 
ed to be fixed on a ſet of brave, 
though unfortunate fellows, to their 
injurious calumniators. 

The “ Short Account of the Na- 
val Actions of the laſt War, in or- 
der to prove that the French Nation 
never gave ſuch ſſender Proofs of 
maritime Greatneſs, as during that 


Period & c.“ is a treatiſe which we 


have peruſed with pleafure, and with 
pride; and which we recommend as 
highly deſerving the attention of the 
pn: The object of the author is 
to vindicate the honour of the nation 
from the injurious ſuſpicion which 
was attempted to be propagated dur- 
ing the laſt war, that the French 
not only rivalled, but ſurpaſſed u 

in mancuvering and failing, as wel 

as in fighting a fleet. This idea 
which, were it not refuted, muſt 
prove deſtructive to the ardour aud 
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activity of our ſeamen, our antlior 
completely mvalidates, by an appea 
to uncontroverted facts, and a thort, 
hut correct and judicous view of our 
late naval tranſactions in different 
rts of the globe. To every per. 
on who is acquainted with the aſto- 
niſhing effects which the confidence 
of ſuperiority has produced on Bri- 
tiſh ſailors, and to every perſon who 
loves his country's fame and honour, 
this intereſting and well written pam- 


phlet will afford a high gratification, 


The next productions of which we 
fall take notice are Geographical. 
Of theſe, 0 

Mr. Ellis*s „ Memoir of a Map 
of the Country comqprehended be- 
tween the Black Sexand the Caſpian, 
with an Account of the Caucaſian 
Nations, and Vocabularies of their 
Languages, is a very valuable 
addition to onr lifts of geogra- 
phical productions. For the acct- 
racy with which he has laid down 
the feveral pleces in his map, he has 
chictly depended on the information 
of ſuch Ruthan gentlemen as were 
employed by the reigning empreſs i 
furveying thoſe countries. And we 
find no reaſon to queſtion their abi- 
lities, or their fidelity. The re- 
quaintance to which he introduces 
his readers with the various nations 
who inhabit thoſe diſtricts, will 'e 
equally acceptable to the hiſtorian 
and the etymologiſt. 

The “ Short Account of the 
Prince of Wales's Hand, or Pule 
Peenang, in the Eaſt Indies, by 
Eliſha Trapaud, Eſq. Captain in the 
Engineer Corps on the Madras Eitz- 
bliſhment,” contains a deſcription o 
the ſituation, extent, and produce 
of that new ſettlement, illuſtrated 
2 uſeful chart, including the 

an of the iſland. From every in- 
ormation which we have received 


reſpecting this late acquiſition to the 


territories of our Eaſt India Compa- 


ny, 


un 


tinen 
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or ww, it promiſes to be a very impor- 


a) ant object in a commercial 2nd po- 
ort, ical view. Thoſe who are ac- 
our Wl quainted with the inconveniences 
ent ich reſulted from the want of a 
„r-. WH hacbour on the coaſt of Coroman- 
(to. WH &!, and with the heavy, expences 
nce Wich our Eaſt Indiamen, that 
}ri- d loſt their paſſage to China, were 
rho WW obliged to incur, by wintering at 
ur, WH Malacca or Batavia, will be glad to 
- WJ be informed, that theſe are likely to 
on. Le eatirely prevented by the occupa- 

ton of the Prince of Wales's iſland. 
we Wl Befide the variety of refreſhments 
cal. ud articles of commerce which it is 
capable of affording, it offers a ſafe 
ſhelter for our ſhips during the tem- 
peſtuous weather at the ſhifting of 
the monſoons; aud, what is of great- 
er conſequence, in time of war, 1t 
5a commodious ſpot for the ſtation- 
ing and refitment of our fleets. 


Among the Biographical produc- 
tions of the year, the. Account of 


of John Napier, of Merchiiton, by 
David Stewart, Earl of Buchan, and 
in Walter Minto, LL. D,“ is a pub- 
ut lication for which the ſcientific world 
bi- much indebted. to the noble lord, 
:c- Jud his learned aſſociate. We are 
ces leppy to find a nobleman, fo eminent 
10s WM for his zealous encouragement of 
e learning; taking the lead in a branch 
an of literature, in which our country- 

men have been greatly deficient, not- 
'v WM vithſtanding the emulation to which 
they have been provoked by the ex- 
'v WJ wnple of men of letters on the con- 
he WI tinent. The materials for the life 
2- ot Napier, excluſive of thoſe drawn 
0: WW from his own writings, and the writ» 
e ings of his contemporaries, are ex- 
-1 WF ceedingly ſcanty. This circumſtance 
e to be attributed to the recluſe life 
1- WH Yhich he led, and the great ditficulty 
d of ag literary corref- 


' Wl poudence: at period when he 


the Lite, Writings, and Inventions 


flouriſhed. As far, however, as his 
reſources enabled him, lord By- 


chan has executed his intention in a 


manner that does great honour to 


his induſtry, and his attachment ta 


the cultivation of literature. To 
Ur. Minto his lordſhip acknowled 
himſelf to be much indebted, eſpe- 
cially in the mathematical depart- 
ment. | 

« The Life of Captain James 
Cook, by Andrew Kippis, D. D. F. 
R. S. and S8. A,“ is an elaborate and 
intereſting piece of biography; from 
the — of which we have re- 
ceived much information and enter- 
tainment. When our author un- 
dertook to write the life of ſo cele- 
brated a character, he was fully a- 
ware of the danger of being car - 
ried to an undue length, and of en- 
larging, more than was needful, on 
facts which may be thought already 
ſufficiently known ;*” or of giving 
&« ſuch a jejune account, and ſuch a 
Night enumeration, of important e- 
vents, as muſt diſappoint the wiſhes 
and expectations the reader.” 
Difficult as the taſk was of avoiding 
theſe two extremes, from the - 
liar nature of his work, Dr. Kippis 
has happily accompliſhed it. The 
private incidents concerning our 
great navigator, he has collected 
with great diligence and care, and 
from the moſt authentic ſources. 
And of his public tranſactions, 
e which are the things that mark the 
man, that diſplay his mind and his 
character, he has delivered ſuch an 
agrecable and judicious abridgement, 
that it will be read with pleaſure b 
thoſe who are well acquainted wi 
the voyages of captain Cook, in 
their original ſtate, while it contains 
almoſt every. thing that is intereſting 
to general readers. To the matter 
of * the 2 — 

efton, Dr. Rippis has added muc 
5 — and uſeful information; & 
| " 
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variety of important remarks, which 
are evidences of an enlightened and 
comprehenſive mind; and a well- 
drawn character of his Hero, which 
thoſe who knew the man will pro- 
nounce to be accurate and faithful. 
Wit reſpect to compoſition, this 
work is diſfinguiffed by that perſpi- 
cuity, eaſe, and fimplicity which 
have eſtabliſhed the reputation of 
dur author in this line of writing. 
It wonld be a reflection on our taſte 
if we were not to add, that we have 
been highly entertained with an ori- 
final Ode by Miſs Williams, inſerted 
at the concluſion of the volume, in 
which that enchanting poeteſs diſco- 
vers her uſual imagination; elegance,, 
And beauty of ſentiment. 

Dr. Towers's Memoirs of the 
Life and Reign of Frederick the 
Third, King of Pruffia,” in two 
volumes, contain a judicious and 
faithful relation of the principal cir- 
cumſtances in the life of that extra- 
ordinary character. In the account 
of his private liſa, and, particularly, 
of the laſt twenty years, in which 
he devoted 4 conſiderable part of his 
time to the encouragement᷑ of lirer- 
ature and ſcience, nd the improve - 
ment of his dommions, Dr. Towers 
appears to have drawn his informa- 
tion from the moſt zuthentic fources, 
and not to have omitted the mention 
of any circumſtances that are worthy 
of being related. In effimating his 
military abilities, from which his 
reigu derives its peculiar Inſtre, our 
author does not withhold that due 
ſhare of praiſe to which his ſuperior 
and ſplendid talents entitled him. 
The powers of invention, refource, 
activity, and reſolution, which he 
diſplayed in an aſtonifhing variety of 
the moft intereſting fituatiom, have 
abundantly eftabliſhed his fame as 
„ one of che moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
extraordi princes of whom the 
ecords of hiſtory have preſerved: to 
us any memorial. But while our bi- 


pher is ſenſible of the excellence; 
of the monarch whoſe life he writes, 
he points out and cenſurts his faults 
with a freedom and ſtverity to whicli 
he was compelled by the ſacred ob- 
ligations of truth. We are of the 
7 opinion which he avows, thar 
ambition and an unjuſtifiable love of 
fame were the ruling principles of 
Iris actions; and that inthe gratifi- 
cation of theſt, he was frequently 
dead to all impreffions of moral prin- 
ciple, and the feelings of humanity. 
And we think it much to the credit 
of Dr.. Towers that; inftead of be- 
ing borne: away by the current of 
IE prejudice, or dazzled by the 
rilliancy of his exploits, he has im- 
ially tried the merits of Frederick. 
y the immutable ſtandard of recti- 
tuds. Orr the whole, thefe Memoir: 
are — of praife, not only for 
the i jalſty with which they are 
written, and the rational. and juſt 
ſentiments conveyed in the reſſections 
of the author, but, likewiſe, for 
perſpicuity of arrangement, and cor- 
rectneſs of ſtyle. The accounts which 
are added, in the notes, of feveral 
perſbns who were eminent in litera- 
ture or in arms, have the effect of a- 
greeable and entertaining epiſodes. 
The * Anecdotes and character- 
iſtics of Frederick the Great, late 
King of Pruſſia, &c.”” by F. A. W. 
in two vohimes, are ſelected from a 
German collection conſiſting of eight 
volumes, and will afford much enter- 
tainment to the admirersof that mo- 
nach. Some of the moſt ſtriking 
of theſe anecdvtes are related in the 
preceding work of Dr. Towers. 
Ea Trobe's * Characteriſtic A- 
necdotes &c. with explanatory Notes 
and Obſervations,” rekite to ſhme of 
the moſt im nt eirtumſfances in 
"the life of the ſame prince, and are 
chiefly collected from the ſame copi- 
ous work as the laſt mentioned arti- 
cle. We muſt, however, do our au- 
thor the juſtice to obſerve, ws 
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has ſhewn greater judgment in his 
choice of anecdotes ; and that his ſu- 
ior acquaintance with the Englith 
— has enabled him to pueterve 
the ſpirit of the German repartees 
with greater force, 
The Qriginal Anecdotes of Pe- 
ter the Great, collected from the Con- 


. verſation of ſeveral Perſons of Diſ- 


tinction at Peterſburgh,” is a tranſ- 
lation of an entertaining work which 
will be found ſerviceable in illuſtrat- 
ing the private life and manners of 
that ook 2g great perſonage. But 
theſe Apccdotcs are thrown together 
without the Jeaſt regard to order or 
arrangement. Had they been claſſed 
under proper heads, according to 
their ſubjects, the reader would have 
been better enabled to apply them to 
the profeſſed object of the author. 


The Life of Baron Trenck &c. 


tranſlated trom the German, by 
Thomas Holcrott, in three volumes, 
contains an account of ſuch ſingular 
and woudertul incidents, _ if 
they were not confirmed by authen- 
tie and undoubted teſtimonies, would 
be deemed roinantic and incredible. 
As it is impoible for us to give 
an outline of this intereſtiag per- 
tormance, we mult refer our read- 
ers to the work itſelf, aſſurang them, 
that they will be abundantly gra- 
tified by the ſal of it. For, ex- 
cluſive of that part of the narrative 
which is cenfined to the author, it 
contains a variety of ſtriking and cha- 
racteriſtic traits of ſome of the moſt 
extraordinary and eminent per ſons in 
the courts of Prutha, Rutha, and 
Auſtria, as well as of the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries. We only add, 
that the relation which it gives of the 


unparalleled ſufferings to which the 
baron was ſentenced by the arbitrary 


and-inhuman mandates of Frede- 
riek III. late king of Pruſſia, re- 
tet indelible diſgrace on the memo- 
cy of that prince. 

rens. 


40 * 


The « Reecollection of ſome Par: 
ticulars in the Life of the late William 
Shenſtone, Eſq.” ischiefly devoted to 
a vindication ofthe abilities and fame 
vt that poet, from the ſevere ſtric- 
tures of the late Dr. ſohnſon. The 
author we underſtand to have been 
the rev. Mr. Graves, who carried on 
an occaſional correſpondence with 
Mr. Shenſtone, for the ſpace of thir- 

ty years, and who was intimately ac- 
quainted with his character and man- 
ners. Theſe he has delineated with 
fidelity, animated by the ardour of 
friendſhip : and rhe picture has in- 
creaſed -onr eſteem for the memory 
of that antiable gemleman. But we 
think, that he is for affigmng to his 
friend too high a rank in the poet? 
cal world ; and that he diſcovers an 
undue and inudicious N. to 


His abilities, when he places him on 


a level with Mr. Gray. 
Thickneſſe's © Sketch of the Life 
and Paintings of Thomas Gainſbo- 
rough, Eſq.“ contains ſome curious 
and entertaining anecdores of that 
celebrated artiſt, deltvered in our 
author's peculiar and well known 
ftyle of writing. If any perſon 
ſhould hereafter undertake to pre- 
ſent the public with a perfect and fi- 
niſhed picture of Mr. Gainſborough, 
he may borrow ſome of his ſtriking 
features from the ſketch before us. 


Under the head of Antiquities, we 
meet with many curious particulars 
in Mr. Walker's < H:ftorical Eſſay 
on the Dreſs of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Iriſh, &c.“ This work con- 
fiſts of three divifions. In the firſt 
the ingenious author treats of the 


dreſs of the Irifh ; the ſecond is com- 


poſed of a menwanr on their armour 
and weapons; and the third is an 
appendix containing an account of 
the cuſtoms, manners, and dreſs uf 
the inhabitants of the Roſſes, in the 
county of Donegal, together with a 
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deſcription of various implements of 
war, and other relics gy, 
which have been found in different 
parts of Ireland. In illuſtrating his 
different ſubjects, Mr. Walker ap- 
peals to the beſt written authorities, 
and- to a collection of the few re- 
mains which ſculpture or drawings 
have afforded ; and he has enriched 
his work with a number of tinted 
plates, which add conſiderably to it's 
value. The antiquary will not with» 
hold his warm praiſe, from theſe la- 
bours of our author, when he con- 
ſiders the patient induſtry with which 
he has * viſited the couch of the aged, 
and liſtened to the tale of other times; 
trimmed the midnight lamp over ma- 
ny a dry annaliſt, and pored with un- 
remitting attention on many a muſ- 
ty manuſcript ; explored the mould- 
ering walls and long ſounding iſles 
of cloiſtered fanes, for figures illu- 
ſtrative of his fuhje& ; nay, even un- 


| barred the gates of death, and en- 


tered the tombs inqueſt of evidence. 
And we may ſafely affirm, without 
approving of Mr. Walker's conclu- 
ſions in favour of the high antiquity 


of his countrymen, that readers of 


every deſcription willderive informa- 
tion and plcafure ſrom the contents 
of this volume. 

Of the Bibliotheca Topogra- 

hica. Britannica,“ two numbers 
| ave)been publiſhed during the pre- 
ſent year. The firſt of theſe con- 
tains the hiſtory and antiquities of 
St. Rule's chapel, in the monaſte 
of St. Andrew, in Scotland ; wit 
remarks by Mr. Profeſſor Brown. 
To which are added, the riding of 
the parliament of Scotland in \Gob, 
and 1681, and the ceremonials ob- 
ſervedin 68 f; the ſtatutes and fees 
of the order of the Thiſtle &c, ; the 
Tram of Lyon king of arms, 
and a particular deſcription of the 
regalia of Scotland. As the -inge- 
nious editor of this work has begun 


to extend his views to Scotland, we 
hope he will continue to gratify the 
public with ſcarce and valuable pieces 


relating to the antiquitics of that 


kingdom. The ſecond number con- 
ſiſts of fragments of Engliſh and 
Iriſh hiſtory in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, tranſlated from the origi- 
nal Icelandic, and illuftrated with 
notes, by Dr. Thorkelin, regius 
profeſſor of antiquities in the uni- 
verſity of Copenhagen. From the 
ſtores which yet remain unexplored, 
in the libraries of the king of Den- 
mark, we hope to receive many va- 
luable communications, through the 
medium of our indefatigable editor, 
which will throw conſiderable light 
on ſome of the darkeſt periods of the 

hiſtory of theſe iſlands. 
Mr. Nichols's „ Account of the 
Progreſſes of Queen Elizabeth, a. 
mong which are interſperſed other 
Solemnitics, public Expenditurcs, 
and remarkable Events, during the 
Reign of that illuſtrious. Princeſs, in 
two volumes,“ is a work abounding 
in hiſtorical information, and in nu- 
merous curious traits of the manners 
of the times. The work begins with 
the marriage and coronation of Anne 
Boleyn, the queen's mother; hei 
ſufferings in the Tower, and her pai- 
ſage through London to her corona- 
tion. To theſe ſucceed her pro- 
greſſes; her maundy ; the expences 
of her table; fir Thomas Sackville 
entertainment in France, 19; ce- 
remonial of inveſting the kings of 
Denmark and France with the Gar- 
ter; the palatine of Siradia's viſit; 
entertainment of the Dutch, Daniſh, 
Poliſh, and Barbary ambaſſadors ; 
fir 'Philip Sydney's funeral ; the 
queen's new year gifts, plate, jewel, 
and wardrobe; a deſcription of her 
— her laſt ſickneſs, death, 
funeral, &c. c. This entertaining 
collection is illuſtrated by a varicty 
of copious notes, and elegant en- 
gravingy 
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gravings, which bear honourable teſ- 
timony to the induſtry and ſpirit of 
the editor, | 

The antiquities of the dioceſe of 
Rocheſter have been conliderably il- 
luſtrated by the publication vi © Cuſ- 
tumale Roffenſe, trom the original 
Manuſcript 1a the Archives ot the 
Dean and "Chapter of Rocheſter, to 
which are added Memorials of the 
Cathedral Church,and ſome Account 
of the Remains of Churches, Chan- 
tries, &c. with divers curious Pieces of 
Antiquity, hitherto unnoticed in the 
laid Dioceſe; illuſtrated with fifty- 
even Copper Plates, from accurate 
Drawings; by John Thorpe of Bex- 
ley in Kent, eig. M. A. F. R. 8.“ 
This work is intended as a ſupple- 
ment to the Regiſtrum Roftenſc, 
publiſhed by our author and his fa- 
ther; and contains an account of the 
numerous druidical monuments, and 
eccl:fiaftical antiquities, which were 
unknown to former Kentiſh hiſtori- 
aus. The well known zeal of Mr. 
Thorpe for extending our acquaint- 
ance with this part of our national 
hiſtory, his unwearied labour of re- 
ſearch, and accuracy of deſcription, 
have deſervedly given him a high 
rank among the writers of Britiſh 
antiquities, And the work which 
we are now announcing is a valu- 
able addition to his former ſtudious 
enquiries, 

"The appearance of the ſecond 
volume of Mr. Hutchinſon's “ Hif- 
tory and Antiquities of the County 
Palatine of Durham,” has not dif- 
t ppointed thoſe expectations to whi« :1 
the former volume gave riſe, The 
preſent volume begins with the hiſ- 
tory of the city of Durham ; in 
which we are preſented-with a de- 
tail of a variety of circumſtances and 
events that will be particularly ac- 
ceptable to the antiquary. To this 
tucceeds a hiſtory and deſcription of 
the cathedral ; and a liſt of the pri- 


vrs, . deans, and prebendaries, with 


ſhort biographical accounts of each. 
which will be found entertainiyg 
and intereſting. The remainigg 
of the volume is dedicated to a 
deſcription of ſeveral of the towps 
and villages in the county, with their 
hiſtories, which, though circ umſtan- 
tial and minute, are well calculated 
to command the attention of the 
reader. In the progreſs of this work 
Mr. Hutchinſon has found that his 
materials have ſo greatly increaſeg, 
that it will be — to add a third 
volume, before he can complete his 
pou for the hiſtory of the palatinate. 
ut as the work is publiſhed by ſub- 
ſcription; and as ſuch an extenſion 
of it is a deviation from his original 
propoſals, with a ſingularly generous 
{ſpirit ke begs his ſubſcribers to do 
bim the honour of accepting the 
third volume, gratis.” 

Mr. White's “ Natural Hiſtory 
and Antiquities of Selborne,“ as its 
title ſtates, is employed 1n defcrib- 
ing the natural productions and 
occurrences as well as the anti- 
quities of that pariſh. Theſe, ac- 
cording to the idea of the author, in 
which we entirely agree with him, 
ought equally to engage the atten- 
tion of the writer of parochial «ge A 
In the former part of the work Mr. 
White ſhews himſelf to be an inqui- 
fitive and intelligent naturaliſt ; and 
we owe him our thanks for the great 

leaſure and information which we 
— derived from his curious and 
nſeful obſervations. With reſpect 
to the antiquities of Selborne ; as 
theſe are confined to the limits of a 
ſingle pariſh, it will not be expected 
that they ſhould be generally inter- 
eſting. Our author, however, has 
omitted no — of introduc- 
ing ſuch remarks and diſquiſitions as 
tend to enlarge the boundaries of 
hiſtorical and topographical know- 
ledge, or to throw light upon anci- 
ent cuſtoms and manners. Such 
collections as thatbefore us acedeſerv- 
V+ ing 
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ing of tht warmeſt encouragement, 
s they ſupply the beſt materials for 
_—_ ete county hiſtories. 
Mr. Kelham's « Domeſday Book 
Hluſtrated &c.” will be found of 
conſiderable uſe in facilitating an ac- 
quaintance with that curious and va- 
Inable monument of Engliſh anti- 
2 This work is divided into 
our parts. The firſt contains an de- 
count of Domeſday Book. The ſe- 
eond a liſt of all the tenants in ca- 
pite or ſerjeanty, as they ſtand in 
that record, and alſo an account who 
many of theſe tenants were. The 
third part conſiſts of a tranſlation of 
difficult paſſages, and an explanation 
of terms and abbreviaticns- The 
fourth contains an alphabetical table 
of the tenants in capite in the ſeve- 
ral counties contained in that ſur- 
vey. When it is conſidered, that 
in the ſplendid edition of Domeſday 
Book which has been produced at the 
public expence, the reader will find 
no preface, notes, or commentary; 
and that, on theſe accounts, the pe- 
ruſalmuſt be ſtill very diicult to thoſe 
who are not well acquainted with the 
manner of writing, and the barbar- 
ous expreſſions uſed in it; the learn- 
ed world will be ſenſible of the im- 
portance of Mr. Ketham's- work, 
teſpecially as his former publica- 
tions ſhew him to be well qualified 
dr fach a undertakin g 
Mr. Wyndham's «Wiltſhire, ex- 
tracted from Domeſday Book, to 
- which is added a tranſſation of the 
original Latin. into Engliſh,” has 
een publiſhed with the laudable 
view of encouraging and promoting 
a general hiſtory of that county. In 
-the preface, a plan is ſuggeſted for 
rarrying that deſign itito execution; 
- which Appears to be a jndieious one, 
ant fully adequate to the object in 
view. It is with pleaſure that we 
are given to underſtand. that this 
plan has been adopted. : be: man- 
ner in which the work before us is 


executed, gives us a favourable idea 
of our author's abilities, and of his 
being poſſeſſed of the proper qualifi- 
cations for engaging in topographi. 
cal — de | 

Mr. Hutton's Battle of Bof. 
worth Field,“ contains a variety of 
circumſtances relating to that impor. 
tant and decifive event, which have 
been unknown to our other hiſtorians 
and antiquaries. His information he 
has drawn, not only from the beſt 
temaining chronicles of the times, 
but from repeated viſits to the ſcene 
of action, which he has exawined 
with uncommon ardour and atteu- 
tion, and minnte enquiries into the 
traditions of its vieinity. This work, 
though not a firſt rate production, 


and frequently diſgraced by cxprel- 


ſions inconſiſtent with the dignity of 
hiſtorical writing, is, nevertheleſs, 
intereſting and amuſing ; and may 
contribute to the illuſtration of tuis 
dark period of Engliſh hiſtory. 

The «+ Pi&tureſque Antiquities of 
Scotland, by Adam de Cardonncl, 
in two volumes, conſiſt of a varic- 
ty of elegant engravings of religt- 
aus — and ancient caſtles, illu- 
ſtrated by ſtart and judi ĩous deſcrip- 
tions, ſomewhat in the manner of 
Mr. Groſe's Antiquities. Theſe la- 
bours of our auther will not only be 
acteptable to the antiquary, as they 
tend to preſerve from-oblivion the 
ancient remains of Caledonian ſplen- 
dor, but alſo to the traveller, to 
whom they will prove a pleaſing and 
uſetul companion. 


Among the books of Travels which 
have been publiſhed during the pre- 
ſent year, we have received conſ- 
derable plcaſure from Mr. Savary“ 


„Letters on Greece; being a Se- 


quel to. Letters on Egypt ;. and con- 
taining travels through Rhodes, 
Crete, and other Iſlands of the Archi- 
elago, &c.“ We have, abſerved ona 
ormer occaſion, how well qualifcd 
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Mr. Savary was to become an in- 
ſructive and entertaining traveller; 
from his knowledge of antiquity, 
elegant taſte, and happy talent at de · 
lincation. The ſcenes on which his 
pencil is employed in the volume be- 
tare us, are thoſe where tbe arts · and 
Cicnces were once cultivated, with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, but-which now, 
through the fatal influence ot deſpo- 
tim, and a barbarous policy, are co- 
vered by the moſt lamentable igno- 
rande. In contraſting the preſent 
fate of theſe: wretched countries, 
with their pleaſing picture as deſerib- 
ed by Strabo, and other ancient hiſ- 
torians, the author treely indulgesto 
a noble and generous reſentment a- 
gainſt the crimes of a government 


« which is the enemy of the human 


race; in which force is their law, 
and the ſabre their juſtice.” The 
obſervations which he has made on 
the geography of theſe iſlands, the 
ſituation ot ſeveral ancient cities, the 
hiſtory of the Colofſus at Rhodes, 
and the. labyrinth ncar the ruins of 
Gortyna, diſcovers a vaſt fund of 
erudition. The information which 
he gives reſpecting their lation, 
government, commerce, ſoil, and 
climate, is the reſult of attentive ob- 
ſervation and enquiry, and is drawn 
up in an intereſting manner. And 


the pictureſque views which he has 


taken during the courſe of his tra- 
vels, are, in the higheſt degree, beau- 
tiful- and enchanting. If we were to 
admit of any objection againſt our 
author's manner of deſcription, it 
would be, that his colours are rather 
tod bright and glaring. On the 
whole, the pleaſure which we have 
received from theſe Letters of our in- 
telligent and lively traveller, make 
us regret his 1 death, which 
prevented hi finiſhing another vo- 
lume, giving an account of his ob- 


ſervations on the other iſlands of the 
Archipelago. 


travellers. 
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Mr. Luſignan's “ Series of Let, 
ters addreſſed to Sir William For» 
dyce &c,” in two volumes, contain 
an accoynt of a voyage and journey 
trom England to Smyrna, from 
thence to Conſtantinople, and from 
that place over land to England, 
with a deſcription of the countries, 
cities, towns, and villages through 
which the author paſſcd; which 
though not adorned with any embel- 
liſhments of art, and forming ra- 
ther a dry and unintereſting narra- 
tive, may de uſeful to travellers. 
With reſpect to that part in which he 
accuſes Mr. Volney of deſigned miſ- 
repreſentation, eſpecially in his ac- 
count of Ali Bey, and of deſcribing 
countries which he never ſaw, the 
public will expect more ſatisfactory 
evidence than what is contained in 
the aſſertion of Mr. Luſignan. In 
the appendix to theſe volumes, con- 


. taining a particular deſcription of 


the Holy Land, we are rather diſpoſ- 
ed to ſuſpect the accuracy and fidelity 
of our author's account, when we 
find him retailing ſome of the abſurd 
and unphiloſophical tales of ancient 
writers, which have been repeatedly 
and abundantly confuted by the moſt 
judicious and reſpectable of modern 
He has, doubtleſs, relied 
too implicitly on the narratives of 
former writers, without correcting 
them by his own obſervations: he 
could not deliberately fit down for 
the ſe of deception. 

he Abbe Dupaty's Travels 
through Italy, ina Series of Letters, 
written in the Year 1785, tranſlated 
from the French,“ is an inſtructive 
and amuſing performance, in which 

author has exbibited many ſtrik- 


ing proofs of extenſive knowled 


refined taſte, and exquiſite ſenſibili- 
ty. He is, however, a diſciple of 
the Shandean ſchool ; and — 
incipally acceptable to thoſe wh 
— torget the excentricities of = 
| wor 


: 
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Work, while they contemplate it's 
Deauties. We have followed our 
author with peculiar pleaſure while 
deſcribing the ſcenes of nature, and 
the precious fragments of antiquity; 
and we have ſeldom found ourſelves 
diſpoſed to except to his political 
opinions, and his numerous miſcel- 
laneous remarks on the anctent and 
modern inhabitants of the country. 

The picture which he draws of the 
modern Italians is not a very flatter- 
ing one: but it appears to be juſt; 
and preſents to the reader a curious 
contraſt between the conqu-rors of 
the world, and their degenerate poſ- 
terity. The tranſlator of this vo- 
lume has not only given us the ſenſe 
of the original with fidelity, but has 
preſerved its peculiar manner and 
ipirit. 

M. Povoleri's tranſtation of the 
ſame work, under the title of “Sen- 
timental Letters on Italy &c.“ is 
more diffufve and ornamental than 
the former, but not ſo faithful and 
correct. It is, beſide, rendered leſs 
valuable by the omiſſion of the preſi- 
dent's tranſlat tons from Tibullus, 
Propertius, and Pliny. ä 

Mr. Coſtigan's „Sketches of So- 
ciety and Manners in Portugal, &c.“ 
in two volumes, are the productions 
of a man of ſenſe and obſervation, 
who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with the country which he 
deſcribes, and with the genius and 
character of the Portugueſe. In 
reading theſe Sketches we met with 
ſuch an intermixture of romantic ſto- 
ries, and , love-adventures, that we 


began to ſuſpect that we were intro- . 


duced into the regions of fiction and 
improbability. But without vough- 
ing for the credibility of theſe epi- 
ſodes, we have no dithculty in cre- 
diting the general repreſentations of 
our traveller. And we recommend 
theſe volumes, as containing a con- 


ſiderable portion of curious and uſc- 
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ful information reſpecting the politi. 


cal ſtate of Portugal; the miſc hicy-. 
ous etfects of eclefiaſtical tyranny ; 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 
clergy ; the domeftic manners and 
cuſtoms of the Portugueſe ; and the 
national taſte, as diſcovered in their 
public entertainments, and theatsi- 
cal compoſitions. The picture which 
is drawn is, in truth, gloomy aud 
diſguſtiag ; but we are afraid that it 
approaches too near to naturc. 
The peruſal of A Tour in Ene- 
land and Scotland, in 1785, by an 
Engliſh Gentleman, has attorded 
us much entertainment, from the 
authors agreeable and happy talert 
at deſcription, and the numerous per- 
tinent obſervations which he makes, 
during the progreſs of his journey, 
on arts, manufactures, commerce, 
and political economy. Notwith— 
ſtanding that Pennant, Johnſon, 
Boſwell, and other literary travellers 
have made us as familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the northern, as with the 
ſouthern part of this jſland, we 
found in the author of this Tour, an 
inſtructive and entertaining com- 
ion. This work is embelliſhed 
— number of eagravings cf the 


- moſt ſtriking objects which occured 


to the author's notice. 


With reſpec to the political pro- 
ductions of the year 1788, although 
many of them are written by — 
ſons of conſiderable abilities, and re- 
late to ſubjects which, for the time, 
were intereſting to the public, thes 
will not be thought entitled to par- 
ticular notice in a hiſtory of liters- 
ture, We ſhall, therefore, accord- 
ing to our uſual method, content 
ourſelves with mentjoning the hea 
to which they are to be referred, aud 


the titles of ſuch as have been dit- 


tinguiſhed, either for the importame 
of their matter, or the excellence! 
their compoſition, 


Among 
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Among other ſubjects of diſcuſ- 
bn, the grand political ftruggle 
mich took place in conſequence of 
de king's unhappy malady, gave 
ale to a variety of pamphilets, by 
he advocates for the prince of Wales's 
icht to the regency, and the ſup- 
wrers of the meaſures of admini- 
tration, Among the ableſt publica- 
tons in favour of the prince's right 
o be ſole and uncontrolled regent, 
ve may rank The Law of Parha- 
neut in the preſent ſituation of 
Great Britain, conſidered; Argu- 
nents concerning the Conſtitutional 
Right of Parliament to appoint a 
Regency ;** The Proſpect before 
us, being a Series of Papers upon the 
great Queſtion which now agitates 
the Public Mind; „Reflections on 
the Cate of a Regency, by a Gentle- 
nan of Lincolns Inn; The preſent 
National Embarraſſment conſidered 
ke,” „ A Letter to the moſt Iuſo- 
kat Man alive; and An Anſwer 
to the Conſiderations on the Eſta- 
biſkment of the Regeney; a pam- 
phlet which was publiſhed in detence 
o the ſteps taken by adminiſtration. 
The liſt which we have given would 
be greatly enlarged were we to add 
the titles of all the publications which 
appeared on the ſameſide of the queſ- 
tion. Thoſe, however, which ot, eu 
ſelected, deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the vaſt maſs, as ſpecimens of 
great ſhrewdneſs and ingenuity inthe 
Hſcuſhon of queſtions that were no- 
velto the political world, and involv- 
ed in them numerous dithcult and 
knotty points. 

On the other ſide of the queſtion 
appeared © Three Letters on the 
Queſtion of the Regency, by Ca- 
pl Loftt ;** 4 A Vindication of the 
Proceedings of the Lords and Com- 
mons upon the Regency &c. by M. 
Dawes Eſq.; „A ſolemn Appeal 
tothe Citizens of Great Britain and 
lreland, on the preſent Emergency; 
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0A Letter from a Country Gentle- 
man to a Member of Parliament, ou 
the preſent State of Public Affairs;“ 
and <* Seven Letters to the P 
of Great Britain, by a Mhig.“ Theſe 
9 any are all maſterly, in their 
ind; and diſcover their authors to 
be poſſeſſed of extenſive knowledge, 
an! acute argumentative powers. 
Every friend of his country, never- 
theleſs, will rejoice inthe event which 
cloſed this political warfare; ad 
which has given an opportunity to 
writers, who are evidently capable 
of contributing to the advancement 
of uſeful knowledge, to retire to 
the peaceful walks of ſcience and li- 
terature. 

The ſubject of the flave trade, 
which has engaged the ſerious atten- 
tion of the legiſſature, has, likewiſe, 
called ſorth a number of combatants 
into the field, Thoſe who are ad- 
vocates either for the immediate or 
gradual abolition of that traffick, will 
tind their moſt weighty arguments 
repreſented with their full torce, in 
« An Eſſay on the Impolicy of the 
Slave Trade, by the Rev. T. Clark- 
fon, M. A.” the 4 Letters on Sla- 
very, by William Dickſon, former- 
ly private Secretary to the late Hon. 
Ed. Hay, Governor of Barbadoes;** 
« Am I not a Man and a Brother? 
with all Humility addreſſed to theBri- 
tiſh Legiilature ;** A Diſſertation 
on the Manners, Governments, 
and Spirit of Africa, &c. by 8. Hol- 
-lingſworth ;** „Remarks on the 
Slave Trade, and the Slavery of the 
Negroes, by Africanus ;” and. The 
Objections to the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, with anſwers, by the 
Rev. James Ramſay, A. M.“ 

Thoſe who have contended in 
defence of - flive trade, have like- 
wiſe been ſupported by the argu- 
ments of —— ſenſible and able 
writers. Among the productions in 
this clats which are entitled to pre- 


eminence, 
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| eminence, we muſt place the Con- the proceedings of the accuſers an 
ſiderations on the Emancipation of the defence. of fir Elijah, may 
 N:groes, and on the Abolition of abundantly gratified by the peruf 
the Slave Trade, by a Weft India of + The Speech of Sir Elijah 1 
\ Planter ;?* the Thoughts. on the pey, late Chief juſtice of the Sy; 
Slavery of Negroes, as it affects the reme Court of Judicature in Ben 


| Biitiſh Colonies in the Weſt In- at the Bar of the Houſe 1 
dies;“ the Obſervations on the ns, February 4, 1788; 
African Slave Trade, and on the 4 The Anſwer of Philip Franci t 
Situation of Negroes in the Weſt Efq. to the Charges exhibited af wi 
Indies, &c. by a jamaica Planter ;” . General Clavering, au i 
the + Remarks on the Situation of Colonel Monſon, by Sir Elijah Im of 
Negroes in Jamaica, & . by W. pey, Knight, when at the Bar 1d 
Beck ford, jun.“ and the . Obſerva- the Houſe of Commons, on his De M 
tions on the Treatment of the fence of the Nunducomar Charge; kt 
Negroes in Jamaica, by Hector and , A Refutation of the Anu pl 
Neill.“ | of Philip Francis, Eſq. to the Charge pri 
&c. by Sir Elijah Impey, Knight,” fig 

Under the head of Indian Poli- To thoſe who have made India ing 
tics, various ſubjects occur, to which politics their ſtydy, the publication hy 
the public attention has been called of the following pamphlets will au the 
during the preſcnt year. be highly acceptable: A comp ate 
In defence of Mr. Haſtings's con- rative Statement of the two Bi mw 
duct, there has appeared a very ſen- for the better Government of til the 
_fible and well-written phlet, Britiſh Poſſe ſſions in India, brougti all 
entitled A Revicw of the princi- into Parliament by Mr. Fox and J pat 
pal Charges aganft Warren Haſt- Pitt, with explanatory Obſervation,W lies 
- angs, Eſq. &c.“ in which the author by K. B. Sheridan, Etq;** and 0,1 
endeavours to prove, that the whole ſervations on Mr. Sheridan's Pan- fun 
conduct of the governor-general let, &c.“ in a letter from ma on 
Was founded on principles agree- tt to fir Richard Hill, bart. T ma 
able to the political ſentiments of former of theſe publications is d the 
the natives India, and perfectly ſtinguiſhed by that acuteneſs anime. 
: conſiſtent with the ſituation of the ingenuity which might be expected jufi 
company's affairs. With the from the brilliant talents of the rea 
ſame deſign have been publiſhed, author; and the latter, by that i- « * 
A Letter from a Gentleman at formation with reſpect to the pol flat 
Bengal to his Friend in London, tics of India, and the affairs of t- rea 
and. The Speech of John Anitru- Eaſt India Company, for obtainin wle 
ther, Eiq. M. P. at a very numerous which the major has enjoyed peo the 
Court of Proprietors of India Stock, liar advantages. deli 


October 24, 752.” Nearby con- In addition to the publicatios I fpic 

nected with the caſe of Mr. Haſt- already mentioned, we would , wel 
Dings, is that of fir Elijah Impey, obſerve, that the temporary diſpue WW whi 
late chief juſtice in India, againſt which took place between admin WF ter 
hom charges of a moſt ſerious na- ſtration and the directors of the E tain 
-tuxe have been preferred in the India company, on the ſubject d ed « 
- houſe of commons. . TFhoſe who ſending four new regiments to 45. prin 
- with for information with re- die, gave riſe to ſome ſpirited pam are 
Apect to the nature-+ of the caſe, phlets in fupport of the. compa Wl dera 

pr: 
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ivileges. But as this te is 
zppily accommodated, it might be 
deemed invidious were we to pre- 


On the ſubject of the wool bill. 
which, during the prefent year, has 
received the ſanction of the legiſla- 
fire; a number of ſenſible and well 
written phlets have been pub- 
Fed Mr. Anſtié, the chairman 
of the wool meeting, im A Letter 
addreſſed to Edward Phelips, Eſq. 
Member for the County of Somer- 
et, Kc.“ has offered a variety of 
planſible reaſons in defence of the 
principles of that bill. In this de- 
ien, he has been ſeconded by the 
ingenious anthor of 4% While we 
hve let us tive,” who has treated 
the ſubject in a cool and diſpaſſion · 
ate manner, and given to the ar- 

that have been urged on 
the ular fide of the queſtion, 
all the force of which they are ca- 
pable. In oppoſition to theſe pub- 
trations, the treatiſe entitled, 
« Live and let hve,” contains a vaſt 
fund of information and reaſoning 
on the conteſt between the wool- 
manufacturers and © wool 
the fpirit of legiſlation, and the 
meaſures - which an enlarged and 
juſt policy would dictate, which the 
reader will find tightly DP 
The Queftion of Wool truly 
ſtated, c. in fu of the fame 
reaſoning, offers a variety of valu- 
able facts and —_ —— on 
the tendency of the bill, ich are 
delivered with diſtinctneſs and per- 
ſpicuity, and ſhew the author to be 
well acquainted with rhe ſubject on 
which he writes. Mr. Day's * Let- 
ter to Arthur Young, Eſq.“ con- 
tains alſo marry judicious and _ 
ed obſervations on the miſchievous 
principles of the wool bill, which 
are deferving of the ſerious conſi - 


deration of the legiſlature. 


The “ Collection of ſcarce and 
intereſting Tracts written by Per- 
ſons of Eminence, on the moſt im- 
— political and commercial 

ubjects, during the Years 1763, 
1764, 1765, 1706, 176>, 1765 
1769, and 1770,” in four volumes, 
s a publication for which, on ac- 
count of the important political and 
hiſtorical events to which they re- 
late, in a very intereſting period, 
the thanks of the public are due to 
the editor. Lt 

There have been many other po- 
Ntical publications during the year, 
which do not fall under any of the 
heads we have ſpecified. Of theſe 
fome of the moſt important are the 
« Thoughts on the Diſqualifſcatiors 
of the eldeſt ſons of the Peers of Scot- 
land to ele, or to be elected from 
that Country to Parliament, 
Alexander Lord Saltoun;** the 
% Confiderations on the relative Si- 
tuation of France and the American 
States; „A Review of the Go- 
vernment and Grievances of the 
Province of Quebec, fince the Con- 
queſt of it by the Britiſh Arms; 
« Confiderations on the War with 
the Turks, dy M. Vomey;“ „Ob- 
fervations on the Taxes on Win- 
dows, Shops, &c. by J. de Lolme;“ 


the “Statement of the Services of 


the Naval Officers overtocked in 
the late Promotion ;** Two Pair 
of Portraits, ented to the Weſt. 
minſter Electors, by J. Horne 
Tooke;“ and the © Animadver- 
fions on the political Part of the 
Preface to the Works of Bellende - 


In that department of our work 
which we aflign to Claſſical and 
Polite Literature, the firſt publica- 
tion which claims our attention is, 
Mr. Potter's tranſlation of *The 
Tragedies of Sophocles.“ The de- 
ſerved reputation which this gentle · 

| man. 
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man acquired by his tranſlation of 
Aſchylus and Euripides, raiſed the 
expectation of the public to a canſi- 
derable height, when his intention 
was announced of preſenting his 
countrymen with the works of the 
remaining Grecian dramatiſt, in an 
Engliſh dreſs. And, in general, 
we may venture to pronounce, that 
they will not be diſappointed in this 
expectation. The tranſlation be- 
fore us is faithful, and liberal. To 
each of the tragedies is prefixed a 
diſquiſition on the ſtructure and ma- 
nagement of its fable, which djſco- 
vers conſiderable taſte, and critical 
acumen: and the author has added 
ſome few notes to illuſtrate the 
ſenſe of the original, or to. juſtify, 
his own verſion, We wiſh, however, 
that theſe had been more frequently 
introduced. A ſimilar obſervation 
we were obliged to make when. we 
took notice of his tranſſat ion of Eu- 
ripides; and we are convinced, that 
an attention to it would have been 
gratifying to the learned world, 
and have added conſiderably to the 
value of his labours. On the whole, 
when we conſider the degree of ge- 
nius and of judgment requiſite in a 
tranſlator who would expreſs the 
propriety, the ſweetneſs, the harmo- 
ny, the force, and the dignity of 
Sophocles, we think that Me. Pot- 
ter has executed his difficult taſk in 
a manner that is highly deſerving of 
commendation. And that, notwith- 
ſtanding ome defective de * 
exceptionable ges might 
lad out un Ei werk, it poſſeſſes 
unrivalled and very ſuperior merits, 
“The Orations of Marcus Tul- 
lus Cicera, againſt Caius Cornelius 
Vertes, tran{lated from the original, 
by. James White, Eſq.” will be an 
WAG. eſent to the- learned 
reader. In the preface to this work, 
Mr. White geſcribes-the ſubject of 
the original, explains his deſign in 
the tranſlation, and offers-a variety 
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of obſervations ul uh are equally W 


judicious and uncommon. Dut ine 
the progreſs of his arduous undes. 
taking, he has. ſhewn himſelf to be 
well qualified for it, by the fidelity 
with which he has rendered his au- 
thor, and his fuccely in pre ſcrving 
his ſpirit and animation. We do 
not intend by this general approba- 
tion, to draw a veil over the ble- 
miſſies of aur tranſlator. We have 
obſerved, that he ſometimes de- 
grades his original by the uſe of 
colloquial and vulgar» expreffions ; 
and that he betrays ſome marks of 
careleſſncſo, which have led him into 
occalronal mittakes reſpecting its 
genuine ſenſe, Yet he is not fre- 
quently chargeable with thele faults; 
and they are abundantly over-bal- 
lanced by the merits. of his per- 
formance, | 

«© The Illuſtrations, Explana- 
tions, and Emendations of the 4th 


Book of Virgil's Georgics, by Gil. 


bert Wakefield, A. B. &c.“ proceed 
from the pen of a gentleman of cx- 
tenſive acquaintance with claflica] 
literature, and who | (pra conſi- 
derable ingenuity and critical (kill, 
We have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of expreſſing our opinion of his 
learning; while, at the ſame time, 
we have freely blamed. that arro- 
gance of ſpirit which is diſcoverable 
in the boldneſs and peremptorincſs 
of his decitions.. The whole work 
before us is a. proof both of the 
author's erudition and taſte. But 
we think that he ſometimes indulges 
to an unneceflary fondneſs for al- 
terations; and that ſome of his con- 


jectural emendations are fanciſul 


rather than judicious.  Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe obſervations, the 


8 knowledge which be 
iſplays, and the . elegance of his 
Latinity, render this volume in- 
ſtructive and pleaſing to the claſſica 
ſcholar. 


Mr. Septchenes's © Illuſtration of 


tlic 
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ee Religion of the ancient Greeks, 


by an Explanation of their Mytho- 
my,” is a work of which we have 
:lerved our notice to this place, on 
xcount of its peculiar connection 
with claſſical literature. The ob- 
of the author is, to ſhew, that 
the religion of the ancient Greeks 
nat only rational but juſt.” With 
this view he endeavours to prove, 
that though the —— of the 
Greeks ſeemed to multiply deities, 
theſe various gods only implied the 
peculiar exertions of the Deity in 
the different operations of nature, 
$ they were benefictal to man. 
Their ſacred myſteries, he contends, 
rere appointed to preferve the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
md to explain the perſonification 
of his different attributes : and that 
they were deſigned to inculcate the 

Irine of a Providence, of the 
immortality of the ſoul, future re- 
wards and prniſhments, the eſta- 
diſhment of civil fociety, and the 
inventions of art, He is alto of the 
lime opinion with Dr. Warburton, 
that the fourth book of the Aneid 
5 defigned to repreſent theſe myt- 
teries, and the ceremonies which 
nſe4 to attend their cetebration. 
The latter part of his work contains 
refle:tions on the influence of reli- 
gion among the Greeks, and its 
connection with legiflation, political 
order, morals, and the national 
charater, Although we are will- 
mg to allow our author all the 
— which is due to experience, 

zning, and great ingenuity, yet 
we think that we difcover in him 
the ſame attachment to ſyſtem, for 
which he freely blames many mo- 
dern authors; and a fomzneſs for 
deviating into the wilds of ground- 
ks fancy and conjecture. 

The Parian Chronicle, or the 
Chronicle of- the Arundelian Mar- 
2 


bles, &c.“ is a publication which 
abounds in proofs of the author's 
ingenuity, acuteneſs, and learning. 
His object is, to call in queſtion the 
authenticity of that ſuppoſed relic 
of antiquity. ' After laying before 
his readers the Chronicle itſelf, in 
Greek and Latin, taken from Dr. 
Chandler's edition, to which he has 
added an Englich tranſlation, he 
divides his work into ſeventeen 
chapters. The firſt of theſe gives 
a Mort hiftory of the marbles, and 
the different editions of the inſcrip- 
tions; and the fixteen following 
ones are employed in explaining the 
author's doubts, which he ſupports 
with infinite labour and the moſt 


plauſible reaſoning. Although we 


do not imagine that the authenticity 
of this ancient Chroniele will ſuffer 
by our author's elaborate diſſerta- 
tions, yet we ſhould be glad to fee 
his arguments refuted by a writer 
poſſeſſed of equal learning and can- 
dour with himſelf. The incidentat 
matters whieh he diſcuſſes, are fo 
far connected with general erudi- 
tron and true taſte, that ſuch a 
conteft would prove ufefnl as well 
as entertaining to the hterary world. 
Dr. Priettley's Lectures on Hiſ- 
tory and general Policy; to whicly 
is pre fixed an Eſſay on a Courſe of 
tberal Education for civil and ac- 
tive Life,” were drawn up by the 
author ſome years ago, when he 
was tutor in the academy at War- 
rington ; and are now publiſhed at 
the requeſt of many of his former 
pupils. Theſe lectures are divided 
into five parts. The firſt part. is 
emptoyed in exhibiting the general 
ufes of hiſtory, as it ſerves to amuſe 
the imagination, to intereſt the paſ- 
fions, to improve the underſtand- 
ing, and to ſtrengthen the ſenti- 
ments of virtue, The fecond part, 
treats of the ſources of thiftory, .as 


oral 
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oral traditioms, hiſtorical poems, 
medals, written hiſtory, &c. and of 
their reſpective importance. The 
third part is on the ſtudies prepara- 
tory to hiſtory, ſuch as chronology, 
geography, and the proper methods 
of eſtimating the riches and power 
of ancient and remote nations. In 
the fourth part, are contained di- 
rections for facilitating the ſtudy of 
hiſtory ; in which are recommended 
ſeveral mechanical modes for aſſiſt- 
ing the memory, and the moſt ad- 
vantageous modes of reading the 
various hiſtorians. The fifth and 
laſt part, which is the maſt valu- 
able and important of the whole, 
includes an account of the moſt in- 
tereſting objects of attention to a 
reader of hiſtory; ſuch as govern- 
ment, law, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, finances, manners, 
and religion. Theie lectures con- 
tain a judicious ſele tion from the 
beſt writers extant at the time 
when they were compoſed. Beſide 
this, they preſent us with a great 
variety of uſeful information and 
original remarks, from which even 
the proficient in this line of ſtudy, 
may increaſe his ſtock of knowledge, 
as well as his ſources of — 
ment. To the young ſtudent they 
will be found uſeful, not only in 
aſſiſting him in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
but in dire ging his attention to 
numerous important objects more 
remotely connected with that ſci- 
ence, and in leading him to habits 
of reflection and enquiry. 

Mr. Davy's Letters, addreſſed 
2 Gentleman, upon Sub- 
je ds of Literature, &c.“ in. two 
volumes, chiefly treat of the Greek 
language, and of muſic; though 
many of them are on miſcellaneous 
ſubjects. The Letters on the Greek 
language contain many ingenious 
remarks on the verbs, the accentual 


7 


the lots 


marks, and on emphaſis. To his 
obſervations on muſic, many of 
which are richly deſerving of atten- 
tion, he has added a tranſlation of 
Euclid's canon, his treat+ſe on the 
harmonic, and an explanition of 
the Greek muſical notes, according 
to the doctrine of Ptolemy. The 
miſcellaneous letters are employed 
on numerous intereſting and pleaſ. 
ing ſubjects; and have afforded us 
much entertainment in the peruſal 
of them. We recommerd theſe 
volumes to the notice of our read- 
ers, as we can aſſure them, that 
they will contribute in no * flight 
degree, to increaſe their ſatisfac- 
tions.“ 
Mr. Cumberland has, during the 
— vear, puhliſhed a fourth vo- 
ume of “ The Obſerver.” The 
chara der of the different papers in 
this volume, for ſtyle, entertain- 
ment, and moral tendency, ap- 
— ſo nearly to that of the 
ormer ones, on which we have be- 
ſtowed our warm approbation, that 
it is unneceſſary for us to give any 
particular account of them. We 
only obſerve, that from Mr. Cum- 
b-rland's continuation of the litera- 
ry hiſtory of Greece, and the re- 
mains of the authors of the middle 
comedy, which he has collected with 
no ſmall labour, and tranſlated with 
neatneſs and accuracy, the reader 
will = rg additional regret at 
of thoſe ancient dramatiſts, 
„ The Olla Podrida,“ is a col- 
lection of miſcellaneous papers, 
which were publiſhed neriodically, 
at Oxford, during the years 1787 
and 1788. Of theſe papers, a few 
are on literary and critical ſubjects, 
and are favourable ſpecimens ot 
the talents and learning of their au- 
thors. But the greater part is em- 
ployed in deſcribing the manners, 
characters, and incidents of — 


ticiſi 
renc 
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of ud notwithſtanding that the ſub- 
jets have been almoſt exhauſted by 
of e number of our periodical eſſay- 
he writers, it would be injuſtice not to 
of Wl obſerve, that the Olla Podrida is 
not deſtitute of the charms of no- 
he WH relty. The merits of the various 
ed contributions to this collection, muſt 
af. de different, from the different abi- 
us lities of their authors. They are 
{al all of them, however, written in 
ofe an eaſy and ble ſtyle ; they 
d- :bound in marks of good ſenſe and 
at pleaſantry, and will be particularly 
ht Wl acceptable to the more elegant claſſes 
ICs of readers. 

The“ Winter Evenings, or Lu- 
cubrat ions on Life and Letters,“ in 
three volumes, form à publication 
of ſo miſcellaneous and unequal a 
complexion, that it is not eaſy to 
deſcribe it by any particular. cha- 
n&ter., The author appears to be 
2 man of conſiderable reading, and 
of ſome judgment and taſte z and 
we have been a bly amuſed by 
ſeveral of his Ae. ut we have 
deen equally fatigued and diſguſted 
dy others, on ſubjects relative to 
ſcholaſtic diſputation and _ cri- 
ticiſm, and by the perpetual recur- 
rence of write and hackneyed ideas, 
on the moſt trite and common ſub- 
jects, We have alſo remarked in 
him a fondneſs for deviating from 
the common and eſtabliſhed forms 
of language; and a cenſorial tone, 
which many will pronounce to be 
dogmatical and illiberal. But while 
we notice theſe glaring and cenſur- 
able blemiſhes, we would not over- 
book the excellences of theſe vo- 
ts, lumes. They contain many uſeful 
of Wl ſentiments and obſervations on im- 
u- portant ſubjefts; and many of 
n- them will be read with pleaſure and 
rs, Wl vith profit, when the works of 
es. Wl Pore lively and original authors are 
nd dot at hand, 

1788. 


Variety, a Collection of Eſſay s 
written in the Year 1787, con- 
tains a number of papers on moral» 


critical, and ——_— ſubjects, 


which we have read with a conſi- 
derable degree of ure, We 
except, however, from this obſe rya- 
tion, thoſe numbers which cen ſure 
the inſtirution of Sunday ſchools, 
and which plead for a greater lati- 
tude than our laws allow, in the 
obſervance of Sunday. We cannot 
conceive that theſe papers are the 
reſult of a ſound judgment, or of 
ood policy. The Critical Eſſa 
n Defence of Richardſon's Clariſla, 
and containing Remarks on Field- 
ing's Tom Jones, are particularly 
excellent. But to the majority of 
readers, this volume will be c 
recommended by its lively and in- 
tereſting ſtories, which are admir- 
ably told, We recommend this 
work, as a ſprightly and entertain- 
ing companion in the cheerleſs hours 
of ſolitude. 

Mr. Richardſon, profeſſor of hu- 
manity in the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
who at different times diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by an illuſtration 
of ſome of Shakſpeare's remark- 
able characters, has preſented the 
public, during the ſent year, 
with „“ Eſſays on Shakſpeare's dra- 
matic Character of Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff, and on his Imitation of Fe- 
male Characters; to which are add - 
ed, ſome general Obſervations on 
the Study of Shakeſpeare.” In 
this little tract our authoꝶ follows 
the ſame plan as in his former eſ- 
ſays, on which we have beſtowed 
our warm approbation. With the 
ſame ſpirit of inveſtigation, and 
with equal elegance and fimplicity, 
he illuſtrates the peculiar qualities 
of the fat knight, which render a 
character diſgraced by the meaneſt 
buffoonery, the groſleſt 9 

R 
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and the moſt contemptible cow- 
ardice, not only tolerable, but en- 
gaging; and which convert his 
vices into a ſource of merriment. 
In his remarks on Shakſpeare's fe- 
male characters, he has ably and 


ſucceſsfully undertaken the defence 


of our bard againſt thoſe. who ob- 
jet that they are not delineated 
with ſufficient diſcrimination, By 
every lover of our great dramatic 
poet, theſe effays will be peruſed 
with no ſmall ſhare of pleaſure. 

The «© Conſiderations upon Wit 
and Morals, tranſlated from the 
French, compoſe an excellent 
work, abounding in juſt ſentiments, 
and intereſting obſervations. The 
author ſeems to have kept his eye 
on Rochefoucault, and La Bruyere, 
as his models. And if he is not 
always equal to the former writer in 
the pointedneſs and conciſeneſs of 
his maxims, or to the latter in his 
perſonal deſcriptions, he is, on the 


whole, a ſucceſsful imitator. His 


reflections are judicious and ſtriking, 
and his various delineations of the 
human character, in different ſtates 
of ſociety, are drawn by a maſterly 
hand. * 

Mr. Walker, whoſe © Treatifes 
on Grammar and Elocution”* have 
repeatedly obtained our approba- 


tion, with a deſign of inſtructing 


young perſons in the accompliſh- 
ment of ſpeaking in 2 with an 
eaſy and graceful action, has pub- 
liſhed his“ Academic Speaker, &c. 
to which are prefixed, Elements of 
Geſture.“ his · ingenious work 
contains much curious obſervation, 
deduced from the principles of per- 
ſpective, and illuſtrated by a va- 
riety of plates, which ſeem excel- 
l-ntly adapted to produce the ef- 
fect which the author has in view. 
And as he prefers the delivery of 
orations to that of plays, as ſchool 
| I 


exerciſes, he has judiciouſly added Wins 
a ſeleftion of parliamentary debates, Muc 
orations, odes, ſcenes, and ſpeeches, Nun 
from the beſt writers, which are Won! 
well ſuited to his mode of teaching Nah 
elocution. ON, 
Mr. Coote's “ Elements of the Had 
Grammar of the Englifh Language, Wr:y 
— _ — him with Wl 
the pro n of „ ſupplying Wn, 
the defects, and redtifying < — Rev 
rors of his predeceſſors in the field WMtheir 
of grammar, by adapting his rules Wor 
to the capacities even of the junior Nan 
claſſes of ſcholars, and leading them, Ws 
by a methodical gradation, to an un 
adequate knowledge of Engliſh lic 
ap gon; This deſign, we think, 
e has happily accompliſhed, His 
work contains numerous proofs of 
learning and good ſenſe. His ob- 
ſervations on Syntax, are particu- 
tarly valuable; and correct many Had 1 
of the improprieties into which ſome 
of our beſt writers have fallen. The 
ſtyle of this volume is perſpicuous e p 
and familiar: and we may ſafely 
recommend it as poſſeſſing all the Wie r 
eſſential advantages of an Engliſh 
grammar. 


Among the Poetical produdtions 
of the year, Mr. Maſon's . Secular 
Ode in Commemoration of the glo- 
rious Revolution 1688, is, in the 
firſt place, entitled to our reſpectſul 
notice, on account of the rank which 
the author ſuſtains among our h. 
ric ts, and the noble theme 
which he has choſen for the exerciſe 
of his abilities. Animated by the 
&« foul expanding“ cauſe of liberty, 
Mr, Maſon, though “ in his lite“ 
autumaal eve,” pours forth bi 
« Iyric rapture,” in the ſame {tvie 
of genuine poetry for which he 
former publications have been de. th i 
ſervedly applauded. And notwith- ated 
ſtanding that in energy and = onall) 

this 
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us Ode may not equal his beſt pro- 
iutions „ at the vernal morn of 
ruth,” we think it entitled to a 
onſiderable degree of praiſe, We 
aly lament, that on a ſubject fo 
ungenial to Mr. Maſon's principles 
ad feelings, his Muſe ſhould be ſo 
rry conciſe. 

Mr. Hayley's « Occaſional Stan- 
wm, written at the Requeſt of the 
tevolution Society, and recited on 
heir Anniverſary, &c.“ compoſe a 
nore extended and elaborate work 
hen Mr. Maſon's. In theſe ſtan- 
ws Mr. Hayley has produced a 
nanly and beautiful performance, 
which, while it does honour to his 
wetical talents, beſpeaks his ardent 
fachment to the genuine mp ples 
of our conſtitution. - The epiſtle 
tom queen Mary to king William, 
in our author's happieſt manner, 
ad uncommonly tender and pathe- 
tic, On the whole, Mr. Hayley's 
ame will ſuffer no diminution from 
the publication before us. 

« Leweſden-Hill, a Poem,“ by 
the rev. Mr, Crowe, public orator 
o the univerſity of Oxford, is en- 
titled to a high rank among the 
publications in deſcriptive yoo . 
The author deſcribes himſelf as 
mlking to the top of Leweſden- 
bill, in a May morning. After his 
wrival at the ſummit, he proceeds 
v deſcribe the objects which lie be- 
bore him, ſuch as the woods, the 
aley, the ſtream, the ſea, a Ro- 
man camp, and a Tuined tower. 
Vn each of theſe themes he expa- 
ates in an eaſy and elegant flow 
numbers, and in a cadence of 


l'yle that is pleafingly diverſified. 


the reflections to which he is led 
viewing the different objects in 
b landſcape, he ſometimes breaks 
orth in language that is highly am- 
ated and philoſophical ; and occa- 
nally excites our ſenſibility, by 
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paſſages which are truly intereſtic 
and pathetic. To this poem te 
ingenious author has added ſeve 
notes.and illuſtrations, from which 
his readers may derive information 
and entertainment. 
Mr, Birch's “ Abbey of Amhreſ- 
bury, Part I.“ contajas a recital of 
ſeveral affecting incidents, drawn 
from ſome manuſcripts relative to 
the abbey, which we have read 
with peculiar ſatisfaction. His ver- 
fification, in general, is harmonious 
and beautiful and his ſtories are 
told in elegant and pathetic lan- 
guage. The ſpecimen which this 
m affords us of our author's ta- 
ents, leads us to expect the ſecond 
part with conſiderable pleaſure. _ 
Mr. Jerningham's © Enthuſiaſm, 


-in two Parts,” was deſigned by the 


author to diſplay the good and bad 
effects of the ſubject of his poem. 
With this view he ſuppoſes an af- 
ſembly to be convened, of aerial 
beings, who reſide beyond “ the 
ſolar walk and milky-way,” and 
who ſuperintend the affairs of man- 
kind, before whom enthuſiaſm, per- 
ſonified, is alternately accuſed and 
defended by different ſeraphs. The 
reſult is her acquittal by the hea- 
venly tribunal. The entertainment 
which we have frequently received 
from the — of Mr. Jer- 
ningham, diſpoſed us to take u 

this poem, with ſtrong vrepoſſel- 
ſions in its favour. And we met 
with many paſſages poſſeſſed of all 
that elegance and pathos by which 
his former writings have. been di- 
ſtinguiſhed. But we do not wy 
that, on the whole, it will increaſe 
his reputation as a poet. We have 


obſerved in it ſeveral lines which are 
proſaic; and many expreſſions and 
compound epithets, which are ei- 
ther unintelligible, or exceedingly 
obſcure. And it is frequently de- 

: R 2 


f ect ive 


fective in that ſpirit and energy 
9 ſuch a ſubject peculiarly re- 
quired. 
fit Williams's © Poem on the 
Bill lately paſſed for regulating the 
Slave Trade, we have peruſed 
with peculiar pleaſure: From the 
generous infhfence of © ſoft humani- 
ty,” and a horror excited by the 
accounts reſpecting the ſlave trade 
which have been laid before the 
public, our poeteſs wifhes to encou- 
rage that ardent enthuſiaſm for its 
abolition, which has ſpread ſo ra- 
| pidly over this liberal and — 
ened country. And it is impoſſible 
to view the picture which ſhe draws 
with unfeeling hearts; or, when 
we have viewed it, to admit of any 
apology in favour of a practice 
which „ deforms creation.“ The 
ſtyle of this poem is eaſy and har- 
monious; and its language truly 
elegant and poetical. , 
Miss Hannah Moore has, like- 
wiſe, called forth her powers in the 
ſame laudable cauſe, in her poem, 
called « Slavery.” The ſentiments 
which ſhe expreſſes are humane and 
juſt ; her deferiptions pathetic, and 
affecting; and ber indignation a- 
- gainſt thoſe who degrade the fable 
race in the ſcale of being, is deli- 
vered in language that is poetical 
and ſpirited. 

Mrs. Yearſley*s * Poem bon the 
Inhumanity of the Slave Trade,“ 
is alſo entitled to our commendation, 
Yor the ardour with which ſhe 
pleads on behalf of the oppreſſed A. 

icans, the pathos by which ſhe in- 
tereſts our Enſibility, and the bold 
imagery by which her poetry is or- 
namented. 

Mr. Mulligan's “ Poems, chiefly 
on Slavery and Oppreſſion, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the marks of a fer- 
tile and lively imagination; and b 
a variety of juſt and liberal ſenti- 
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ments, expreſſed, for the moſt part 
in eaſy and harmonious number: 
The firſt pieces in this collection 
are four eclogues, in which the mi 
ſery and horrors of ſlavery, and th 
evils of oppreſſion in general, ar 
powerfully and feelingly repreſery 
ed. After theſe eclogues, we 2 
preſented with a number of deſcriy 
tive pieces and lyric compoſition 
which are not unfavourable ſpeci 
mens of the author's talents. Theſ 
he has illuſtrated with notes, col 
lected from different writers, fron 
which the reader may promiſe him 
ſelf conſiderable entertainment. 
Mr. Pratt's “Humanity, or th 
Rights of Nature, a Poem, in tw 
Books,“ is only to be confidered 3 
a general outline of a work no! 
Ry for the preſs, entitle 
„Society, or a Proſpect of Man 
kind under all the Influences of Cui 


toms, Colour, and Climate.“ vo 
this poem, as in our author's fer der: 
mer publications, we meet wit caly 
many pleaſing and harmonic] far 
lines, with liberal and expand Py 
ſentiments, and, ſometimes, wit tho! 
much energy and pathos. But M ver 
Pratt ſtill continues to be a very in 40 1 
attentive and unequal writer. Iii ance 
ideas are often exceedingly obſcure Wi the 
his metaphors — and incoꝗ e and 


gruous; and in his language, . Gant 


frequently commits unpardonabi mer 
offences againſt grammar and go! V 
fenſe. We cannot but expreſs ou latio 
wiſh, that a writer who is not deſi len, 
tute of genius, and who poll: of v 
powers to pleaſe,” would take ſom born 
— in correcting ſuch radical d foag 
ets. Without ſuch care, he ci from 
never riſe to conſiderable eſtimati Mr. 
in the poetical world. or cl 
Dr. Downman's „ Infancy, ol may 
the Management of Children, a a8 chain 
dactie Poem, in fix Books,” i W the | 
ſecond edition of a work origin inc 
pu? ſedul 


2 


par publiſhed ſeveral years ſince, and 
nber which is now reviſed, corrected, 
on ud greatly enlarged. Armſtron 

WT has evidently been Dr. Downman's 
\d th model ; and if he has not equalled 
him, it muſt In ſome meaſure be 
cm aſcribed to the great difficulties at- 
e ending his ſuhject. He has, how- 
{rin ever, preſeuted us with many ſtrik- 
ion ing evidences of his judgment and 


ſp«iiM degant taſte. And his epiſodes, 


which celebrate the abilities of cer- 
„col tain of his medical friends, are par- 
ticularly beautiful. | 

Miſs Scott's «++ Meſſiah, a Poem, 
in two Parts,“ was occaſioned by 
r reading Mr. Hayley's animated ex- 
1 tw WM kortation to Mr, Maſon, to write 
2 national epic poem, which inſen- 
MF bly led our poeteſs © to contraſt 
title the character of that hero on whom 
Maas che Chriſtian's eye ſhould be inva- 
Cui riably fixed, with the heroes of the 
' [ff vorld. This poem poſſeſſes conſi- 
fer derable merit. The verfication is 

WM caly, and often elegant. And the 
nia fur writer has been particularly hap- 
nee py in rendering into pleaſing poetry 

thoſe paſſages of ſcripture which 
were appolite to her fabject. We 
in do not entirely exempt her perform- 
li ance from the defect ariſing from 
ure the occaſional admiſſion of feeble 
con and profaic lines; but this is abun- 
dantly counterbalanced by its nu- 
merous beauties. 

Mr. Beloe's + Poems and Tranſ- 
ou lations,” conſiſt of the rape of He- 
eſti ien, from the Greek of Coluthus, 
7.7408 of which we gave an account in a 
ſon former volume; and of <elegies, 
ag bags, ſonnets, and tranſlations, 
c from Greek and Latin authors. 
ata Mr. Beloe is not deficient in genius, 

or claſſical taſte, And although he 
, may not be able to found any high 
di claims to excellence on the merit of 
i; WI the pieces in this volume, they con- 
nal vince us, nevertheleſs, that by a 


pa #dulous cultivation of his powers, 
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he may acquire conſiderable reputa · 
tion as a poet, I 
„The Poetry of the World,” 
and of © Anna Matilda, confiſt 
of a variety of plaintive, philoſo- 
phical, and humorous ms, 
which have afforded us * 
ſure and entertainment. Many of 
them are diſtinguiſhed by lofty ima - 
gery, and poetical enthuſiaſm ; and 
others by a beautiful caſe and ſim · 
plicity. If we were to ſele from 
this miſcellaneous collection the 
pieces with which we have been 
moſt pleaſed, they would be thoſe 
to which are annexed the ſigna 
Della Cruſca, Anna Matilda, Arley, 
and the Bard. ; 
To the long liſt of Peter Pindar's 
productions, that humorous and ver- 
fatile genius has added, during the 
| Hs year, Brother Peter to 
rother Tom, an expoſtulatory 
Epiſtle ;** Peter's Penſion;“ Pe- 
ter's Prophecy, or the Preſident and 
Poet, &c.“ and * Sir Joſeph Banks 
and the Emperor of Morocco, 4 
Tale.“ Theſe ſatirical pieces have 
occaſioned us many a hearty laugh; 
though we ſhould be glad to ſee 
his pen employed on ſubjects leſs 
temporary and perſonal, and which 
would give his works a fairer chance 
of being tranſmitted to poſterity. _ 
Among the other ſatirical pieces 
which have appeared, we have not 
overlooked ++ Liberality, or the 
decayed Macaroni, a ſentimental 
Piece, which would not diſgrace 
the pen of the celebrated Bath muſe ; 
« ſekyl, a political Eclogue,” and 
the other compoſitions in the Ex- 
tracts from the Album, at Streat- 
ham, or miniſterial Amuſements ;** 
« Political Miſcellanies, by the Au- 
thor of the Rolliad and the Proba- 
tionary Odes; and Letters from 
Simpkin the Second to his dear 
Brother in Wales, containing an 
humble Deſcription of the T11al of 


, 
h 


— — — 
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Watren Haſtings, Eſq.” But as 
The Jab mentioned pieces, though 
d:Kiiguiſhed by wit, humour, and 
dafs! taſte, are devoted to party 
putpoſes, it would be highly im- 
proper in us to take any farther no- 
fie of em 
In addition to the publications 
ne mentioned, our limits will 
fly permit us to inſert the titles of 
the following pieces, which we have 
ſelefed from a long and multifari- 
dus catalogue. © Vacunalia, con- 
ſifting of Eſſays in Verſe, on vari- 
ous Subjects, with ſome Tranſla- 
tions, by the Rev. Edward Davies ;" 
« A Hymm to the Power of Har- 
mony, by John Callandar, Eſq.“ 
& The Adventures of Telemachus, 
the Son of Ulyſſes, tranſlated into 
blank Verſe, by John Canton; 
& Renwick's © Solicitndes of Ab- 
ſence; „Four Odes by a Gentle- 
man; „An Elegy written on the 
Luthor's reviſiting the Place of his 
ormer Reſidence; „The Choice;” 
„ The Fall of "the Rohillas, an hiſ- 
torical Poem; „ An. Addreſs to 
Loch 5. * „ The Country 
ook Club; Poems on = 
by the Miſſes Falconars;“ „P. 
G'Bryen s Lines written at Twick- 
enam; and * The modern Stage 
.exemplified, inan Epiſtle to a young 
ye e 


* 
With regard to the Dramatic 
Auctions 8 year, the Tragedies, 
which have appeared on the ſtage 
are, „The Fate of Sparta, by Mrs. 
.- Cowley ;'* + The Regent, by Bertie 
Greatheed, Eſq.” and “ Vimonda, 
by A. Macdonald.” The follow- 
ing Tragedies have been printed, 
but not acted: Cardinal Xi- 
menes, by Percival Stockdale;“ 
« The patriot King, or Alfred and 
Elvina, by Mr. Bicknell ;'* and 
« Clariſa, or fatal Seduction, by R. 
Porrett.” The Comedies were, 


Mays and Means, by G. Colman, 
jun.“ „ The Ton, or Follies of 
Faſhion, by Lady Wallace; « The 
Traveller, read at the Enyliſh Read- 
mags, by Lieutenant Harriſon ;" 
Tit for Tat,” and * The Child 
of Nature, a dramatic Piece, from 
the French of the Marchioneſ of 
— by Mrs. Inchbald.” In 
the Muſical line have been publiſhed, 
Love in the Eaſt, a comic Opera, 
by Mr. Cobb; „A Match for x 
Widow, a comic Opera, by the Au- 
thor of Mutual Deception ;" and 
„The Cottager, a comic Opera, 
by Miſs Roſs.” The Interludes 
and Mufical Farces were, „The 
Stone Eater, by & Stuart; « The 
Priſoner at large, by Mr. O'Keefe; 
„Look before you Leap, from the 
the French of Florian; „A Key 
to the Lock, from the French of 
Cervantes; © A Quarter of an 
Hour before Dinner ;** «+ The Doc- 
tor and Apothecary ;*” and « The 
Conſtant Maid, or Poll of Plym: 
ton,” : 
Among the few articles which we 
have reſerved for the head of Miſ- 
cellaneous 512 we ſhall af- 
ſign the firſt place to the Crewian 
Oration in Latin, delivered in the 
theatre, Oxford, 1988, by the rev. 
William Crowe, public orator of 
the univerſity. According to ſtrict 
propriety, this oration ſhould have 
n 2 in commemorating 
the founders and benefactors of that 
ſeminary. But the circumſtance of 
the year 1788 being, as it has ſince 
been termed, the Centenary of the 
Revolution, would, Mr. Crowe 
thought, juſtify him in making that 
memorable event, together with the 
biſhops and others who reſiſted the 
encroachments of ſames, the ſubject 
of his annual ſpeech. We are en. 
tirely of his opinion: and we can 


chearfully ſubſcribe to the manly, 


Con- 


or c 
littl, 
ing. 
us a 
real 
an 

— 


they 
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conſtitutional ſentiments which he 
freely avows. They are honour- 
ible to the author, and to the uni- 
rerfity in which he ſuſtains a public 
character. And they could not give 
offence, excepting, perchance, he 
might have among his hearers any 
aivocates for the exploded doctrines 
ol the Divine right of kings, and paſ- 
five obedience. Mr. Crow's Latin 
is, on the whole, claſſical and ele- 
ant, 

7 Dr. Towers's “ Oration delivered 
at the London Tavern, on the 4th 
of November, 1;88, on Occaſion 
of the Commemoration of the Re- 
volution, and the Completion of a 
Century from that great Event,“ 
is a ſenſible and animated addreſs, 
well adapted to the deſign of that 
meeting, and to impreſs the minds 
of his readers with a ſenſe of the 
importance and value of public 
freedom, We perfectly concur in 
the juſt indignation which his lan- 
guage exprefles againſt the tyranni- 
cal and unconſtitutional conduct of 
James; and in the warm encomium 
which he paſſes on thoſe worthy pa- 
triots, whoſe principles, or whoſe 
perſonal interference, contributed in 
producing the Revolution. 

The “Letters to and from Sa- 
muel Johnſon, LL. D. &c. pub- 
liſhed from the original MSS. in 
the Poſſeſſion of Heſter Lynch Pi- 
022i,” conſiſt of a correſpondence 
that paſſed between Dr. Johnſon 
and Mrs. Thrale, during a period 
of about nineteen years, in which 
we have met with but few literary 
or critical remarks, and with very 
little that can be ſaid to be intereſt- 
ing. Theſe Letters, * 7 are 
us a more juſt picture of Johnſon's 
real character, in general life, than 
any which his different biographers 
have preſented to the public. And 
they afford us many pleaſing proots 


of his unaffected and ardent piety, 
and numerous excellent moral qua- 
lities. The letters of Mrs. Thrale, 
are lively and elegant; and were 
very properly inſerted to illuſſrate 
various points of Dr. Johnſon's cor- 
reſpondence. 
. To the ſtudents in fatirical paint- 
ing, Mr. Groſe's Rules for draw- 
ing Caricatures, with an Effay on 
comic Painting,” will be an enter- 
taining and uſeful preſent. The 
principles of this art are defined 
our author with admirable perſpi- 
cuity, and elucidated by a number 
of engraved ſketches, which may 
be conſidered . in the light of ma- 
thematical diagrams.” But beſide 
the rules for drawing caricatures, 
Mr. Groſe has enlivened his work 
by a number of ſenſible, witty, and 
humorous remarks, which will af- 
ford much gratification not only to 
art iſtg but to general readers. 
Mr. Parſons's «+ Eſſays on Edu- 
cation, are the productions of an 
enlightened and liberal mind, deli- 
vered in eaſy and elegant language. 
The principal · objects to which his 
attention is directed are, the influ- 
ence of government on ſociety, 
com with that of education ; 
public ſchools ; the progreſſive ad- 
vancement of knowledge and lite- 
rature ; the inveſtigation of genius; 
and a propoſal for eſtabliſhing a ſe- 
minary for indigent genius. On 
theſe different ſubjects our authar 
diſcovers conſiderable ingenuity, and 
an extenfive knowledge of the world. 
And although we cannot admit of 
all his poſitions, and entertain our 
doubts with reſpect to the applica- 
tion of ſome of his principles, we 
think that his obſervations are high- 


ly deſerving of public attention. 


Mrs. Bonhote's Parental Mo- 
nitor,” in two volumes, conſiſts of 
a number of general obſervations, 

R 4 whica 
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which contain many excellent rules 
of conduct; of poet 
kinds; and of a ſelection of fables 
and adventures, In theſe little vo- 
lumes, inſtruction and amuſement 
are happily blended. together, and 
conveyed in neat and perſpicuous 
language. And we think Mrs. Bon- 
hote entitled to the thanks of pa- 
rents and guardians of youth, for 
this pleaſing and uſeful directory, 
which was originally written for 
the inſtruction ot her own children. 

$ The Children's Miſcellany,?” 
in three volumes, is, likewiſe, de- 
ſerving of our recommendation, on 
account of its entertaining and in- 
ſtructive tendency. It is compoſed 


of a ſelection of the moſt intereſt- 


ing and improving hiſtories, from 
different authors; and of a variety 
of obſervations replete with ſound 
ſenſe and friendly advice, by which 


the riſing generation may be conſi - 


derably benefitted. 

Dr. Seally's Lady's Encyclope- 
dia,“ in three volumes, is a work 
which the author has compiled with 
much induſtry, though we cannot 
beſtow on it the praiſe of accuracy 
and elegance. he firſt volume 
gives an account of the lives and 
writings of poets, orators, legiſla- 
tors, and philoſophers. The ſe- 
cond compriſes an Engliſh gram- 
mar; a treatiſe on rhetoric and ora- 
tory ; an abſtract of the art of po- 
etry; the Heathen mythology, with 
an epitome of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes; and a brief account of 
ſome of the moſt celebrated heroes 
and founders of empires. The 
third volume is appropriated to 
Geography, with a ſhort introduc- 
tion to the Copernican ſyſtem, 


From this account of their contents, 


„of different 


ſtyle and 


our readers will ive, that 
theſe volumes will furniſh the jy. 
venile ſtudent with much inſtructivef 
and entertaining matter. But we 
think, that our author's plan is ca- 
pable of conſiderable improvement; 
and that a careful review of his 
phraſeology, would ſug. 
geſt to him ſeveral paſſages, which 
— offenſive to liberality and good 
e. 


We ſhall now claſe our hiſtory 
of the Domeſtic Literature of the 
year 1788, by mentioning the ti- 


tles of ſome of the Novels and Ro- 


mances which, as uſual, have been 


ſufficiently numerous. 


In the liſt of ſuch as have been 
received with ſuperior approbation, 
we may place “ Arundel, by the 
Author of the Obſerver ;** Em- 
meline ; or, the Orphan of the Caſ- 
tle, by Charlotte Smith ;** „The 
Exile, by Clara Reeve ;” He- 
loiſe, or the Siege of Rhoades ;” 
„Henry and Ifabella;*” «The Half. 

y Officer; «4 Melifla and Mar- 
cia;“ „The Inquifitor, or inviſible 
Rambler, by Mrs. Rawſon ;" and 
„The amicable Quixote, or Enthu- 
ſiaſm of le In addition 


to theſe, we have ſeen the following 


names announced : © Fatal Follies;“ 
« The Victim of Deception;“ 
Features from Life ;?* 4 Julia de 
Grammont ;” „ The Hiſtory of 
Lady Caroline Rivers, by Mit 
Todd; „Memoirs of the Mit: 
Holmſby's, by Sarah E. Spencer;“ 
The Pupil of Adverſity;“ « Of- 
wald's Caſtle; „ Emilia de St. 
Aubin ;” „ The twin Siſters;“ 
« Eliza Acland;“ and The Ad- 
ventures of Chriſtopher Curious,” 


f0 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1788. 


HEN we turn our atten- 
tion to Foreign Literature, 

the firſt country, in point of order, 
whoſe — in — attracts 
our notice, is Ruſſia. Our com- 
munications from thence, however, 


are exceedingly imperfect. But we 


entertain hopes that, on a future oc- 
caſion, we ſhall be able to enter 
more particularly into the litera 


hiſtory of a people, who are ambi- 
tious of rivalling their neighbours 
in arts as well as arms. The ma- 
terials which we at preſent poſſeſs, 
enable us to lay before our readers, 
a more particular account of the 
firſt volume of Flora Roſſica, 
3 at Peterſbugh, by M. 
allas, under the auſpices of Ca- 
tharine II.: a work which we barely 
announced in a former Regiſter. 
The abilities of this indefatigable 
naturaliſt are ſo 1 known, 
that his name is ſufficient to attract 
the attention of the learned world, 
to any publication of which he is 
the author, The plants which this 
volume deſcribes, are thoſe of the 
greateſt part of the northern hemt- 
—＋ of Ruſſia in Europe; of 
Greater and Leſſer Tartary ; of 
Caucaſus; and of the vaſt extent 
of Siberia, with the iſlands in the 
neighbourhood of Kamtſchatka. 


In deſcribing theſe plants, the au- 
thor follows no particular ſyſtem : 


he gives the genus of each with its 


indigenous ſpecies, beginning with 
thoſe genera which contain trees 
and ſhrubs. And of thoſe which 
are not common to other countries, 
and which are. rare, he has given 
accurate and beautiful engravings. 
Such of his obſervations as are moſt 
curious, relate to the ceconomcal 
uſes of the native plants. From 
the variety of climate, ſituation, 
and foil, in the Ruſſian empire, our 
readers will eafily form to them- 
ſelves an idea of the magnitude and 
importance of ſuch an undertaking. 
From the abilities and induſtry of 
M. Pallas, they may promiſe them- 
ſelves the higheſt gratification. * 
from the liberality and ſpirit 
which the Empreſs patroniſes all li- 
terary and ſcientific labours, they 
will readily credit the aſſertion of 
the author, that, conſidering either 
the richneſs of the collection, or 
the ſplendour of the work, it will 
be without a rival. —At Riga has 
appeared a Hiſtory of the My 
and Character of the Peaſants in 
Livonia and Eſtonia.” We are 
ſorry to remark, that the author 
of this anonymous publication at- 
tributcs, with ſome appearance of 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, the ſlavery of the peaſants in 
theſe fertile and valuable diſtricts, to 
the introduction of Chriſtianity into 
their country, But it is Chriſtanit 
in a form, and with claims, which 
zre abhorrent to the true genius of 
that religion. And we have no 
doubt, that with the extenſion of 
general knowledge, and of that li- 
beral ſpirit which is the character- 
iſtic of the preſent times, the inha- 
bitants of theſe countries will, gra- 
dually, participate in the bleſſings 
of civil and religious freedom. The 
emancipation of the ſlaves on the 
eſtates of ſeveral of the Ruſſian no- 
bility, and the amendment in their 
ſituation, which was extended to 
Livonia and Eſtonia, in 1762, will 
warrant us ia indulging ſuch an ex- 
a + — At Peterſburgh has 
en publiſhed . A complete French 
and Ruſlian Dictionary, by a So- 
145 of Gentlemen, in two Vo- 
ung,” under the auſpices of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia. In this work 
the French words are taken irom 
the laſt edition of the French dic- 
tionary publiſhed by the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris ; and the equi- 
valent KRuſſian words, with ſyno- 
nyms, are given on authority, and 
according to common uſage. This 
n includes in it a variety of tech- 
terms in the arts and ſciences, 
as well as in trade and commerce. 
Its importance and utility, there- 
ſore, muſt be ſufficiently obvious: 
and it is but juftice to obſerve, that 
it is conducted in a manner that 
reflects honour on thoſe engaged 
in it. It is with pleaſure we learn, 
that the ſame gentlemen intend 
to continue their labours, and to 
publith a Ruſſian and French Dic- 
tionary, in two volumes; a Ger- 
man and Ruſhan Dictionary, in 
three volumes; and a Ruſſian 
and German Dictionary, alſo, in 
three volumes. There has lisxcwiſe 


CBE ATVULRE 
been publiſhed, at the expence of 


prince Potemkin, to whom it is de- 
dicated, a“ Tranſlation of Virgil”; 
Georgics into Greek Hexameters, 
illuſtrated with a continued Com- 
mentary””* by M. Eugene de Bul. 
garis, at firſt rector of the monaſtery 
of mount Athos, and aftcrwards 
principal profeſſor of the ſciences, in 
the great patri:rchal ſchool of Con- 
ſtantinople. Such a work as this 
before us, is worthy of its illuſtri- 
ous and liberal patron, who is a 
zealous cultivator of Greek litera- 
ture, and who is deſirous of re- 
peopling the cities which his ſove- 
reign has acquired in the Crimea, 
froin thoſe claſhc countries whence 
they were coloniſed in the times of 
the Grecian republics. —We ought 
not to cloſe this imperfect ſketch of 
Ruſhan literature, without announc- 
ing, that the Empreſs, with a truly 
liberal ſpirit, has cauſed an edition 
of the“ Koran” to be printed, for 
the uſe of her Mahometan ſubjects; 
in the copying of which, the great- 
eſt care has been taken, and the ut- 
moſt attention paid to the beauty of 
the character. | 

In giving our hiſtory of the lite- 
rature of ng in our laſt vo- 
lume, we intimated our hope, that 
we ſhould have it in our power, 
this year, to lay before our readers 
a more particular account of Made 
Mouradgea D'Ohſſon's “ Tableau 
generale de l' Empire Othoman,” 
the propoſals for the publication of 
wiich work we had then ſcen. And 
it is with pleaſure that we can now 
declare, that the ſanguine expccta- 
tions which we had formed, have 
b-en abundantly gratified by the 
publication of the firſt volume of 
that ſplendid work. This volume 
contains the firſt ſection, and the 
firſt three books of the ſecond ſec- 
tion of the religious code: the ſe- 
cond volume is intended to —_—_ 
lus 
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this part of the work. The code 
is divided into three portions, the 
dogmatical, the ritual, and the mo- 
ral. It is the work of the ancient 
Mahometan doctors, and is founded 
firſt on the Koran; ſecondly, on 
the oral laws of Mahomet ; thirdly, 
on the deciſions of his diſciples, 
and, particularly, of the firſt ſour 
caliphs ; and, fourthly, on the opi- 
nions of the imans. This code 
forms their criminal and civil laws ; 
and is, indeed, almoſt the whole of 
their juriſprudence. The firſt ſec- 
tion contains the dogmatical code, 
which includes an account of the 
coſmogony of the Mahometans ; 
their traditions —— the ear- 
lieſt ages; their reſpect for the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, and their 

rticular venerat ion for the perſon 
of Jeſus Chriſt. The three books 
of the ſecond ſection explain the 
ritual part of their religious code, 
reſpecting purification, prayer, and 
the eleemoſynary tythe. This vo- 
lume concludes with a deſcription 
of the temples, and the buildings 
round the moſques ; the public libra- 
ries connected with them; ſchools, 
hoſpitals, colleges, and the various 
foundations which form parts of 
religious inſtitutions. In ſuch an 
enquiring age as the preſent, au- 
thentic information reſpecting a na- 
tion whoſe political connection with 
the Chriſtian powers is becoming 
daily more intereſting, muſt be par- 
ticularly defirable. And of ſuch 
information, M. D'Ohſſon's work 
is the moſt valuable and curious 


depoſitary to which we can have 


recourſe. We ought alſo to men- 
tion, that, —— of the 
fidelity with which it is executed, 
it is entitled to diſtinguiſhed praiſe 
for its typographical excellences, 
and the numerous beautiful plates by 
which it is ornamented ; ſome of 
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which have been copied from a cu- 
rious collection of paintings in the 
poſſeſſion of the Ottoman court, 
and others taken from drawings on 
the ſpot, by Grecian and European 
artiſts. The information and enter- 
tainment which we have derived 
from this volume, lead us impati- 
ently to expect the completion of 
our author's undertaking. — At 
Stockholm, and at Gripſwald, pro- 
feſſor Gadebuch has publiſhed, in 
two parts, The political State of 
Swediſh Pomerania.” This work 
will be found intereſting and inſtruc- 
tive to writers on political axcono- 
my. It contains a ſhort hiſtory of 
general 42 the natural hiſ- 
tory a geography of the coun- 
try ; its population ; the claſſes of 
the inhabitants ; their rights ; the 
political regulations relative to 


ſchools and ſtudies; their 
ecleſiaſtical, military, and ccoiſst i- 
cal conſtitution; the connection of 
the country with Sweden, the em- 
pire, its neighbours, and other 
ſtates. — The New Tranſactions 
of the Royal Swediſh Academy tor 
the Year 1786,” contain a variety 
of papers in pure mathematics, 
aſtronomy, natural hiſtory, and 
chemiſtry, Of theſe the moſt 
luable and intereſting are the 
cles in the departments of mathe- 
matics and natural hiſtory, A- 
mong the names of the contribut- 
ors to this volume, we find thoſe of 
M. Charles Wilcke, the late M. 
Scheele, M. Hagſtrom, M. Thun- 
berg, M. Leuonmark, M. Modeer, 
M. Blom, M. Mallett, M. Nord- 
mark, and M. C. Hellenius.— Dr. 
Sparmann, preſident of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
has publiſhed the ſecond and the 
third faſciculi of his ſplendid © Col- 
lection of rare Birds in the _ 
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ſion of Mr. Guftavus Carlſon, Se- 

eretary of State to his Swediſh Ma- 

jeſty, which contain ſufficient evi- 

dences of the ſame minute atten- 

tion, and exact ſcientific knowledge, 
as were diſplayed in the firſt num- 

ber. Each of theſe faſciculi con- 

fiſts of twenty-five plates, coloured 

from nature, and accompanied with 
fuitable deſcriptions. — The lovers 
of natural hiſtory will, likewiſe, be 
glad of the information that M. 
Adams Afzelius, and M. Nic. Sam. 
Swederus, at Upſal, are publiſhing 
an abridgment of the baron de 
Geer's valuable, but voluminous 
work On Inſects, which is be- 
come exceedingly ſcarce. This edi- 
tion, to the improvement of which 
ofeſſor Thunberg has promiſed 

| is aſſiſtance, is to be publiſhed in 
| the Latin knguage. It is to con- 
. {| of twenty-four numbers, in 

g* FR ich will be given 338 plates; 

a be completed before the end 
of the year 1790. 

Our hiſtory of Danidh Literature 
commences with a work which has 
been long expected by the learned 
world: “ The Four Goſpels, in 
Greek, with varions Readings, from 

the MSS. of the Vatican, Barberi- 
**4, 2 ni, Laurentian, Vienna, Eſcurial, 
* Copenhagen Libraries; to 


8? 


®.: are added, Lections from the 
yriac, Ancient, Philoxenian, and 
Jeruſalem Verſions ; publiſhed b 
Andrew Birch, by the — 
and at the Expence of the King.” 
The prolegomena of the editor 
contain a general account of the 
Greek MS8. uſed for this work, 
amounting to 127 in number. Of 
theſe, ten only have been wholly 
collated ; ten almoſt wholly, par- 
ticularly with reſpec to controvert- 
ed paſſages; and the reſt only in 
ſele& places of importance. The 
text which is here given, is that of 


the third edition of Stephanus; 
and the various readings are at the 
bottom of the page. When we 
conſider the value and importance 
of the MSS. which have been col- 
lated by Mr. Birch, and the parti- 
cular attention and care with which 
he has collated the famous Vatican 
manuſcript, and the Cod. V indobon, 
already known to the learned world 
by the edition of Alter, from which 
the greater part of the various read- 
ings which he gives us are taken, 
we congratulate the biblical ſcholar 
on the poſſeſſion of ſuch rich mate- 
rials for ſcriptural criticiſm. And 
we think it greatly to the honour of 
the king of Denmark, that he has 
e the moſt liberal ſupport to 

ch an undertaking, and enabled 
the editor to lay it before the pub- 
lic with uncommon recommenda- 
tions of typographical elegance and 
magnificence. — At Kiel has been 
publiſhed + A new Verſion of Iſaiah, 
with Notes, by Chr. Gotthilf Hen- 
ſler, extraordinary Profeſſor of Theo- 
logy at Kiel;? which, beſide a 
judicious ſelection from the labour 
of Michaelis, Doederlein, and 
Lowth, contains a variety of excel- 
lent remarks by the author, that 
will be found of conſiderable ſer- 
vice in elucidating the language ot 
the prophet. — Profeſſor Jehne, at 
Altona, has alſo added his name to 
the numerous liſt of ſcripture com- 
mentaters, by his treatiſe « On the 
Reſurrection of the Fleſh, being an 
Interpretation of the fifteenth Chap- 
ter of the firſt Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians.” What is moſt remark- 
able in this work is, the ſenſe which 
he gives to the third and fourth 
reels in which he conſiders Paul 
as referring, not to the books of 
the Old Teitament, but to different 
lives of Jeſus already written, which, 
he thinks, would be no at” 
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of the authenticity of the fact.— At 
Copenhagen, Mr. Munther has pub- 
liſhed + Fragments of the Greek 
Fathers, with Notes. The greater 
rt of theſe Fragments the editor 
taken from a manuſcript in the 
Bibliotheca Corſinia, which he ima- 
gines to be one of Fogginius. The 
remainder are from various manu- 
ſcript catenze from different poets, 
hiſtorians, and philoſophers. Mr. 
Munther's labours have been com- 
red to ſmall gleanings, after a 
all harveſt which has been rea 
thoſe writers who preceded him. 
— The « Edda, or the Ancient My- 
thology, conſiſting of Songs col- 
lected by Semund, in the eleventh 
Century,“ which we mentioned laſt 
year to have been publiſhed with 
other curious remains extracted 
from the Ma n Legacy, is a 
work that will be received with ſuch 
pleaſure by the admirers of north- 
ern literature, that we are happy 
in being able to lay ſome farther 
account of it before our readers, 
This publication conſiſts of thirteen 
poems. The moſt probable account 
concerning their antiquity is, that 
neither ++ Szmund, nor any other 
Icelander was the real author of 
them, one or two ſongs excepted, 
but that they were compoſed by va- 
rious perſons, and at different times, 
in praiſe of their gods and herocs, 
and firſt brought into Iceland by 
the Norwegian coloniſts, and o- 
thers; where, at length, aſter the 
uſe of letters became known, (which 
was was not till the Chriſtian reli- 
ion prevailed), they were written 
— memory by thoſe who had 
learned them of others.” In the 
preface to theſe the editors 
and tranſlators give an account of 
the ancient northern mythology, as 
contained in the Edda, comparing 
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mans, and ſtating its importance 
and utility towards underſtandi 
the ry, hiſtory, and philoſophy 
of the country. This part of the 
work is exceedingly curious, and 
will amply gratify the attentive 
reader. To this ſucceeds the Life 
of Szmund, by Arnas Magnzus, 
which treats chiefly of the different 
works of that learned and reſpect- 
able author. The editors of this 
work, are entitled to the higheſt 
praiſe for the accuracy and atten- 
tion which are diſcoverable in every 
part, and for the gloſſary, various 
readings, and notes, as well as the 
learned and entertaining preface 
with which they have illuſtrated it. 
The pleaſure which the reader will 
receive from the peruſal of it, muſt 
make him anxious to become poſ- 
ſeſſed of the other publications, un- 
der the inſpection of the ſame gen- 
tlemen, on different ſubjects of f eu · 
tonic literature. At Co gen 
there has alſo been publiſhed. A 
View of the ancient Collection of 
MSS. in the King's great Library, 
by John Erichſen, a Lord of the Ex- 
chequer, firſt Librarian to his Ma- 
jeſty, which is an acceptable pre- 
ſent to the republic of letters, and 
will prove particularly uſeful to th 
Scandinavian votaries of ſcie 
Mr. Thorkelin has tranſlat 
publiſhed, at the requeſt and ex- 
pence of M. P. F. Sukm, „A Hif- 
tory of the Eyrani,“ inhabitants of 
a particular diſtrict in Iceland, Of 
this work, we have, as yet, met 
only with a very ſhort and imper- 
fect account. We can, therefore, 
only excite the curioſity cf our 
readers, by informing them, that it 
relates the exploits of the Norwe- 
ian adventurers, who made them- 
elves maſtcrs of Eirarſveit, Alpta- 
fiord, and Breidavick, at Cape Sna- 
fell. Thoſe events took peace, tn 
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the tenth century; and the hiſtory 
of them, which Mr. Thorkelin has 
tranſlated, appears to have been 
written early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.— To the lovers of Geogra- 
hical ſcience, the! Letters from 
C. de la Roche-Gallichon, 
vincial Counfellor to his Daniſh Ma- 
jeſty, to the Author of the Political 
Journal, concerningthe late Diſco- 
very of Old Groenland, and of the 
North-weſt Paſſage which muſt natu- 
rally follow from it, will afford con- 
fiderable entertainment, as the inge- 
nious author diſcuſſes the ſubjects 
mentioned in the title, and ſeveral o- 
ther articles, in a manner that is ex- 
tremely intereſting. — The natural 
hiſtorian will, likewiſe, receive with 
leaſure, a new edition of the firſt vo- 
— of O. F. Muller's “ Daniſh 
Zoology, or Hiſtory and Figures of 
the moſt rare, or leaſt known, Ani- 
mals of Denmark and Norway,” by 
the brother of the author. In this e- 
dition we have a deſcription of the 
different animals, in Latin, Danſke, 
or German, with their ſynonyms, 
common names, and dimenſions. 
And the mechanical part of the 
work 1s executed in a manner that 
does the greateſt honour to the Da- 
Nith nation. 
HAI The materials which we have been 
able to collect for the hiſtory of the 
literature of the United Provinces, 
during the year 1788, are exceed- 
ingly ſcanty. This circumſtance, 
our readers willnaturally attribute to 
the great political events which have 
ſo lately engroſſed the attention of 
the inhabitants, and interrupted 
their literary ſtudies. | We have, 
- notwithſtanding, met with a few 
publications, in the different de- 
partments of ſcience, which deſerve 
to be honourably mentioned. The 
eighth volume of Prize Diſſerta- 
tions, relative to natural and re- 
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vealed Religion, publiſhed by Tey- 
ler's Theological Society of Haar- 
lem,” is in this number. The de- 
ſign of the four diſſertations, of 
which this volume confiſts, is to 
ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of indif- 
ference with reſpe& to religious 
truths, and to give directions for 
uniting zeal with prudence in the 
defence of truth. On this ſubject, 
the diſſertation written by M. Jan 
K ops, theological ſtudent at Am- 
ſterdam, and now miniſter among 
the Anabaptiſts at Leyden, was 
deemed worthy of the gold medal. 
One principal defign of M. Kops 
is, to combat an opinion of NM. 
Steinbart, that Chiſtian miniſters 
are to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
formularies and uſages of their 
church, and join in the ſuperſtitious, 
antiquated, or uſeleſs ceremonies 
practiſed in it, though they are 
convinced of the falſeneſs of the 
doctrines contained in ſuch confeſ- 
fions of faith, and of the bad ten- 
dency of ſuch ceremonies. The 
reaſons which have been urged in 
favour of this opinion, our author 
oppoſes with great ſpirit and force 
of argument, and points out their 
pernicious tendency. He alſo proves, 
with equal force, that formularies 
and confeſſions of faith, neceſſarily 
lead to indifference ; and concludes 
with ſome excellent obſervations on 
the method of removing two of the 
principal obſtructions to impartial 
enquiry, and rational conviction, 
viz. human authority and preju- 


dice. It is not eaſy to ſpeak too 


highly of this ingenious and uſeful 

aper. The ſecond diſſertation is 

y the rev. Hendrick Van Voorſt, 
miniſter among the Anabaptiſts at 
Ooſtzaandam. This ſenſible au- 
thor, after pointing out the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of indifference, from the 


nature of man, the goodneſs and 
mercy 
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merey of God, and from its perni- 
cious effects on ſocial and civil life, 
delivers a number of admirable di- 
tections for uniting prudence with 
zeal in the defence of truth. A- 
mong the reſt we have been parti- 
cularly pleaſed with the liberal ſpi- 
rit which dictated the following: 


that we muſt not impute to any, 


conſequences which they themſelves 
do not admit; that in proving doc- 
trines from ſcripture, we muſt make 
uſe of plain clear paſſages, the ſenſe 
of which agrees with the analogy of 
ſcripture, and not of detached ob- 
ſcure texts, which men may tor- 
ture according to their fancies ; and 
th't we muſt avoid uncharitable 
judgments of others, merely becauſe 
they differ from us, becauſe ditfer- 
ences of opinion are unavoidable. 
The author of the third cifſerta- 
tion, which is written in Latin, is 
the rev. W. Brown, D. D. minifter 
of the Engliſh church, and profeflor 
of moral philoſophy, in the univer- 
fity of Utrecht. This diſſertation 
is ingenious, elegant, animated, and 
highly poliſhed; and will add a 
freſh ſprig to the laurels which 
Dr. Brown has already acquired as 
a theological writer. The Iſt diſ- 
ſertation in this volume is by the 
rev. Jacob Kniper, miniſter among 
the Anabaptiſts at Deventer. After 
reſcuing thoſe from the charge of in- 
difference, who will not attach th m- 
ſelves to any human ſyſtems, but who 
only believe ſo far as, after due ex- 
amination, they are convinced, and 
thoſe who allow to others au unre- 
ſtrained freedom of ſentiment, our 
author very ſatisfactorily ſhews, th.t 
the principal ſources of indifference 
are, want of thought ; an opinion 
of being already in poſſeſſion of the 
truth; that the Supreme Being 1s 
indifferent whether -mankind em- 
brace truth or error; and that reli- 
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gion is of no importance, or that 
no religion is true. We have been 
the more particular in endeavour- 
ing to convey to our readers the 
ſubſtance of theſe diſſertations, on 
account of the vaſt importance of 
the ſubject which they diſcuſs. And 
we cannot take leave of them with- 
out expreſſing our firm and pleaſing 
conviction, that the excellent inſti- 
tution which gave riſe to them, by 
affording encouragement to genius 
and enterprize, will prove of eſſen- 
tial ſervice to the cauſe of truth and 
Chriſtianity. - At Utrecht has been 
publiſhed “ An Eſſay towards a ge- 
neral Knowledge of Characters, by 
W. A. Ockerſe, Miniſter at Wyk 
by Duurſtle.” This curious and 
hiloſophical performance, which is 
intended to reduce the ſubject of cha- 
rafters to a regular ſyſtem, is intro- 
duced by four preliminary ſections, 
to which the author has prefixed the 
titles Man, Character, Knowledge of 
Character, and, True or Probable. 
In illuſtrating this ſubject, he diſco- 
vers great acuteneſs and penetration, 
and offers a number of judicious 
and ſenſible remarks. But as we 
are only in poſſeſſion of a part of 
his plan, we will not take upon our- 
ſelves to determine how far it is 
calculated to f:cilitate our acquaint- 
ance with this important and inter- 
eſting branch of moral ſcience. On 
a future occaſion, if the author pro- 
ceeds, according to his promiſe, to 
lay before the public a continuation 
of his diſcuſhons, we may be able to 
form a more accurate judgment of his 
ſyſtem.— The eighth volume of the 
« Tranſactions of the Batavian So- 
ciety at Rotterdam,“ contains an ac- 
count of the tranſactions of the ſocie · 
ty from Auguſt 1783 to Auguſt 1787, 
and three prize diſſertations. The 
firſt of theſe diſſertations is by Dr. 
Van Marum, and M. A. Paets Van 
Trooſt- 
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Trooſtwyk, in anſwer to the queſ- 
tions, „what is the nature of the 
feveral noxious vapours arifing from 
marſhy ground, mud, neceſſary- 
houſes, common-ſewers, hoſpitals, 
&c. and what are the moſt effica- 
cious means of preventing or mi- 
tigating their pernicious effects, 
and of recovering thoſe who are 
ſuffocated by them.” The fe- 
cond diſſertation is by M. Van 
Trooſtwyk and Dr. Deiman, on the 
variations which take place in the 
electricity of the atmoſphere ; the 
diſeaſes in which electricity may be 
of ſervice ; and the beſt methods of 
applying it. The third diſſertation 
by M. Hendrick Verhees, 1s on the 
expediency and advantages of a ca- 
nal from Bois-le-Duc to Tongres. 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe diſſer- 
tations contain a number of ſenſible 
and judicious obſervations, in an- 
ſwer to the queſtion which occa- 
fioned them ; but they have been 
anticipated by different writers in 
this country, as well as in France.— 
The twenty-fifth volume of the 
« Memoirs publiſhed by the Philo- 
fophical Society at Haarlem,“ con- 
tains different valuable papers un- 
der the heads of Medicine and Na- 
tural Philoſophy, by J. Veirac, 
M. D. the abbe Paul Friſi, and Ja- 
cob Van Breda, M. D. But the 
moſt curious piece in this volume is 
a memoir on the following queſtion, 
* what muſt be thought of that gra- 
dation, which many philoſophers, 
both ancient and modern, have ſup- 

ſed to take place among natural 

ings ; and what degree of certain- 

can we acquire concerning the 
reality of this gradation, and the 
-order which nature obſerves in it ? 
By J. de Luc, reader to the queen 
of Great Britain.“ It is impoſſible 
For us to follow our author through 
the various ſteps to which that dif- 
-acult and complicate queſtion led 


him. But we cannot refrain from 
giving our readers the reſult of his 
obſervations and arguments, which 
is, that there exiſts one Firſt Cauſe 
of all; that the univerſe created 
by him is compoſed of diſtin be. 
ings, which may be diſtributed into 
the two grand claſſes of inanimate 
and ſenſitive, relative to each other, 
as the means to the end; that the 
harmony of the whole is effected, 
neither by continuity, nor by inſen- 
fible gradation, but by perceptible 
diſtances of place and actions, and 
by an abſolute difference between 
the ſeveral ſpecies of beings.—At 
Amſterdam, Mr. Chriſtian Sepp has 
begun the publication of a work in 
— entitled, The Won- 
ders of God contemplated, in the 
moſt minute Creatures ; or the In- 
ſects of the Netherlands, deſcribed 
from his own Obſervation, exactiy 
drawn from the Life, engraved and 
coloured.“ As far as the author has 
proceeded in his deſign, he has ex- 
ecuted it with unexampled accuracy 
and beauty. This obſervation we 
confine to his figures: in his de- 
ſcription he has but a ſmall claim 
on our commeudation. The eſſays 
of which this volume conſiſts, are 
limited to the claſs of lepidoptera, 
diſtinguiſhed, for the moſt part, by 
the names of Linnzus, and the cha- 
racteriſtics of Roſel. At the Hague 
has been publiſhed a tranſlation of 
a Ruſhan work on „ the Natural 
Hiſtory of Crim Tartary; intended 
as a Continuation of the Diſcoveries 
made by ſeveral learned Travellers 
in Rutha and Perfia.” The original 
of this work was publiſhed by the 
Academy of Sciences at Peterſburgh, 
with the view, not only of deſcrib- 

ing the country, but of pointin 
out, in a ſcientific manner, the moſt 
probable means of improving it. 
rom the ſal of this book, we 
can promiſe our readers much fatis- 
faction, 
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faction, as it contains an authentic 
and intereſting account of a coun- 
try little knowa, and which is like- 
ly to become the object of general 
attention, At the Hague alſo has 
appeared, in the Latin language, 
The Hiſtory of his own Times, 
by C. Guf. Shultz a Aſſcherade, 
formerly envoy from the court of 
Denmark to the States General, 
The principal object of the author 
is, to deſcribe the events and cha- 
rafters which were moſt remarkable 
and conſpicuous during the famous 
ſeven years war, which was termi- 
nated by the peace of 1763. With 
theſe our readers are ſo well ac- 
quainted, that they will not expect 
much information from the volume 
before us. In his ſtyle, M. Shultz 
is not an unſucceſsful imitator of 
Tacitus. — Baron Meerman's “ Ac- 
count of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is a performance which may prove 
intereſting to thoſe foreigners who 
poſſeſs but indifferent information 
reſpecting the ſtate and fituation of 
theſe iſlands, What has principally 
engaged our notice, as Engliſhmen, 
is the account of our criminal ju- 
dicature, and his compariſon of it 
with that of the Dutch. But ad- 
mitting that it is diſtinguiſhed by 
all the imperfections which he points 
out, we cannot concur with him in 
giving the preference to that of our 
neighbours. —At Leyden M. Dav. 
Ruhnkenius has publiſhed. “ The 
Metamorphoſes of Apuleius, with 
all the Notes of P. Colvius, J. Wo- 
wer, G. Stewfch, G. Elmenhorſt, 
and others, and the unpubliſhed 
Remarks of F. Oudendorp.“ This 
claſſical performance muſt meet with 
the encouragement- of the learned 
world, when it is conſidered, that 
befide the advantages. it poſſeſſes 
from the obſervations of the other 
commentators, the celebrated Ou- 
dendorp was employed near thirty 
1788, 
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years on the works of this author, 
Should the editor's reaſonable ex- 

ations be anſwered, he intends 
to publiſh the other works of Apu- 
leius. The lovers of claſſical litera- 
ture will alſo meet with an accept- 
able addition to the number of claſ- 
ſical writers in the Remarks on 
Martial's Epigrams, with Obſerva- 
tions on ſome other Poets, in which 
different Paſſages are examined and 
amended, by Ant. de Rooy, pub: 
liſhed at Harderwyck.“ 

The firſt place in our account of 
German Literature, we ſhall aſſign 
to The New Teſtament in Greek, 
with various readings, by Profeſſar 
F. C. Alter,“ in two volumes. In 
this work we have ample teſtimony 
to the induſtry of the learned pro- 
feſſor, who has carefully collate] no 
leſs than thirty manuſcripts : nine- 
teen for the goſpels, and eleven for 
the remaining books. The well- 
known character of the author, and 
the value of the manuſcript from 
which this copy is taken, will ſe- 
cure it a favourable reception with 
biblical ſcholars, — At Gottingen, 


Profeſſor Michaelis has publiſhed a 


fourth edition of his © Introduction 
to the divine Scriptures of the New 
Teſtament.” We mention it in 
this place, on account of the nu- 
merous additions and corrections 
which the author has introduced ; 
which are of ſuch importance as en- 
tirely to ſuperſede the value of the 
former editions. With this excel- 
lent work we ſhould be glad to be- 
come acquainted in an Engliſh dreſs. 


— At Hamburgh and Leipſic, a 
: 1 work has been pub- 


ſhed, in a very large octavo vo- 

lume, the title of which ſuffioientl 
explains its deſign, and will ſuffici- 
ently ſatisfy the curioſity of many 
of our readers. It is called “ An 
Expoũtion of the myſtical — 

of the Song of * in whic! 
; 1s 


a 
4 
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is ſhewn, that the Song of Songs 
contains the Church Hiſtory of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and alſo 
the true Way to the myſtical Union 
of the Soul with God. — At Rin- 
telen, an uſefu! periodical publica- 
tion appears weekly, under the di- 
rection of M. Haſſencamp, entitled 
* Annals of Theological Literature, 
and Modern Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory.” 
Should this work be carried on with 
the ſame ability and impartiality 
which have diſtinguiſhed the earli- 
eſt numbers, it may prove of eſſen- 
tial ſervice in diffuſing knowledge 
and liberality throughout the Ger- 
man empire ; at leaf through ſuch 
ors of it as are proteſtant,—But 

e labours of the German writers 
in the department now under conſi- 
deration, have not been confined to 
Philology. They have come forwards, 
likewiſe, with zeal and with ability, 
in the defence of Diviae Revelation. 
Among other works, “ The true 
Nature of the Propagation of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and its Weight 
as an Argument in Support of that 
Religion, conſidered, by J. Balth. 
Lidiwald Helmſtadt, is a ſenſi- 
ble and uſeful performance. The 
reader will learn from our liberal 
author, not to place an improper 
ſtreſs on ſuch arguments in fa- 


vour of his religion, as are of a ſe- 


condary claſs only; and to eſtimate 


their real weight and import- 


ance, He will alſo be ſhewn the 
abſurdity, while we attribute the 


encouragement of Chriſtiany to a 
Divine ſuperintendance, of reje&- 


ing the influence.of ſecondary cauſes, 


'—At Leipſic there has been pub- 
Tiſhed « A Philoſophico-Theological 


Diſſertation on the Importance of 
the Chriſtian Religion, with reſpect 
to the Doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul,” which, by implica- 
tion, ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhes the 


"authenticity of Chriſtianity on its 


merits with regard to this doctrine, 
In the courſe of his reaſoning, the 
author of this treatiſe, in a maſterly 
manner, appreciates the arguments 
of philoſophy on this ſubject, in 
ancient and modern times, as well 
as the doctrine of the Old Teſta- 
tament; both which he contraſts 
with the evidence under the new 
diſpenſation, in a manner that is 
judicious and pleaſing.— The firſt 
volume of 4 The Moral Syſtem of 
Chriſtianity, by F. Volcmar Rein- 
hard, Profeſſor of Theology in the 
Univerſity of Wittenberg, is de- 
voted to an examination of the f1- 
culties of man, and the depravation 
of thoſe faculties. After this, the 
author proceeds to enquire what 
man 1s capable of doing, and what 
he ought to do ; whence he deduces 
an explanation of the idea of per- 
fection, as required by Chriſtianity, 
In a ſubſequent volume he promiſes 
to conſider by what means this per- 
fection is to be attained, nl in 
what manner the improvement ot 
the mind is to be effected. The 
accounts which the foreign journal- 
iſts give of this work, ſtate it to be 
a very valuable and important one, 
and they alfo ſpeak in high terms 
of its charms of compoſition. — At 
Brunſwick, Mr. E. Chr. Trapp ha- 
publiſhed an admirable treatiſe On 
the Authority of Proteſtant Princes, 
in Matters cr Faith,“ in which, 


with incontrovertible arguments, 


and in neat and animated language, 


he has ſecured to himſelf Ann 


honours, as the champion of religi- 
ous liberty. This work has appear- 
ed in its preſent form, in conſe- 


quence of a late edict of the 


king of Pruſſia, unfavourable to 
freedom of enquiry, which is as im- 

litic as it is illiberal.—At Leipfic 
M. J. Sal. Semler has publiſhed 
« New Attempts at illuſtrating the 


facred Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of 


hit 
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Chriſtianity.“ In the progreſs of 
We his argument he ſhews, that in tak- 
ing a view of thoſe ancient times, 
Proteſtants, as well as Catholics, 
have paid too great attention to au- 
oc thority, and too little to reaſon, 
And he contends, that in ſtudying 
aß WT facred hiſtory, to arrive at truth, it 
s neceſſary to attend to the genius 
and ſtudies of men; to conſider by 
ft W whom, and for waoſe uſe, any an- 
of Wcienat hiſtory was committed to me- 
mory; and that the ſame action 
ve night be conſidered and related in 
: different point of view, according 
to the nature of time and place, the 
legree of the narrator's underſtand- 
ing, or the end he had 204 — 
propoſa l. In this excellent volume 
we meet with a number of liberal 
and judicious obſervations which 
richly deſerve the conſideration of 
eccleſiaſtical writers. And we think, 
that an attention to them would 
not prove of diſſervice to the hoſts 
of theological combatants who are 
embattled in our own country. At 
Leipfic, there have alſo been publiſh- 
:d, „Moral Diſcourſes, by Charles 
Henry Schmidt, preached at Cloſter- 
berg; „ Sermons on Natural Re- 
igion, by J. G. Merezoll;“ and 
* Sermons to Courtiers and Stateſ- 
nen, by M. Peterſen, Preacher to 
» W he Court;“ which are ſaid to poſ- 
| ks diſtinguiſhed merit as pulpit 
n, WH ompolitions —At Munſter, a vo- 
ume of Sermons has been publiſh- 
a, by M. Herft, canon of the ca- 
thedral church of St. Jobn, at Oſna- 
burgh; and another volume at 
r. MW bicten, by Dr. Lobſtein.ä—“ An At- 
tempt at the Explanation of the 
de fhilofophy of the moſt ancient 
Times ; by Leberecht Plefling, Phi- 
1- Wl ophical Profeſſor at Duyſbourg,”” 
ic n learned and ingenious perform- 
4 uc, in which the author examines 
de de metaphyſical ſyſtem of Plato, 
© Wi bo dered watter as uncreated, 


receiving its form only from God, 
which he ſhews to have been the 
doctrine of the remoteſt anti- 
quity.— The © General Hiſtory of 
Philoſophy, by Aug. Eberhard, 
Profeſlor of Philoſophy at Halle, 
and Aſſociate of the Academy at Ber- 
lin, &c.“ gives an accurate deſerip- 
tion of the progreſſive increafe of 
ſcience, from its firſt dawning to its 
preſent ſtate. A work of this na- 
ture, executed by a perſon who is 
himſelf 2 of the true ſpirit 
of philoſophy, will be received with 
pleaſure by every man of ſcience. 
And we can aſſure our readers, that 
the author has been indefatigable in 
obtaiuing the beſt materials for his 
work, having had recourſe tothe foun- 
tains whence the philoſophy of eve- 
ry =_ and every age have flowed, 
n pure Mathematics, M. Abel 
Burja, mathematical profeſſor at 
Berlin, has publiſhed a very valu- 
able work, in two volumes, entitled 
An eaſy Method of learning tran- 

ſcendent Geometry, or the Theo 
of Curves.” The reputation which 
our author has already eſtabliſhed 
by his treatiſes on Algebra, and on 
the elements of Geometry, will ſuf- 
ficiently recommend theſe volumes 
to the mathematical ſtudent.— The 
intention of M. Fred. Aug. Schmel- 
zer's treatiſe On the Probability 
of Life, and its public Application, 
&c.” is to diſpute the claim to the 
invention of that theory, on behalf 
of the ancients. M. Graum, who 
lived about the middle of the laſt 
century, v ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt who calculated the probabili- 
ties of life from the bills of mor- 
tality. Out author, however, aſ- 
ſerts, that the Romans, in the third 
century, were not unacquainted with 
this ſcience. And he ſupports this 
aſſertion by a calculation from Ul- 
pian, which is found to agree with 
modern ones.— The New Aſtro- 
S 2 nomical 
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nomical Diſcoveries, by J. Schroe- 
ter, grand Bailiff of the King of 
England, at Lilienthal,“ publiſhed 
at Berlin, by J. Ellert Bode, con- 
ſiſt of a number of curious and in- 
tereſting obſervations on the planet 
Jupiter; the changes which take 
place in its belts; and on ſeveral 
ſpots, ſome dark, and others re- 
markably luminous, which he diſ- 
covered in them, at different times. 
To theſe obſervations M. Schroeter 
has added a deſcription and plate of 
his ſeven feet teleſcope, made by 
Herſchel; a lamp-micrometer, in- 
vented by the ſame gentleman; an 
inſtrument for tracing the ſpots of 
the ſun and moon ; remarks on the 
ſpots of the moon, and the height 
of its mountains, and on the di{ks 
of the ſun and moon, which are 
calculated to throw conſiderable light 
on aſtronomical ſcience.—The Ber- 
lin „ Aſtronomical Ephemeris, for 
the Year 1788,” among a variety 
of important articles, contains an 
account of 2 diſcovery of ſome ma- 
nuſcripts of the celebrated Harriot, 
at Petworth. And it will give plea- 
ſure to the learned world to be in- 
formed, that from theſe Mr. Zach 
propoſes to publiſh a critical and 
literary life of that great aſtrono- 
mer and mathematician.— At Leip- 
fic has been publiſhed a collection 


of „ Scheele's Chemical and Phyſi- 


cal Tracts, tranſtated into Latin, 
by M. Schæfer;“ among which are 
that ingenious chemiſt's eſſays on 
air and fire, and the formation of 
water. Theſe tracts are prefaced 
by ſome ſenſible and uſeful obſerva- 
tions of M. Hebenſtreit, the editor. 

Among the authors who have 
contributed to the extenſion of Na- 
tural Knowledge in Germany, we 
muſt place M. de Moll, who has 
publiſhed at Saltſburgh, . Philoſo- 
phical and Oeconomical Memoirs 


of High Germany.” This volume 
is principally employed in enquir- 
ing into the value of lands in the 
mountainous parts of the country, 
8 in the county of Salti- 
urgh; and in obſervations on the 
mines in that diſtrict. To the fame 
claſs are we to refer, „Sketches of 
the Natural Hiſtory ot the Coun- 
try of Mentz, by M. Nau,“ in 
which the author gives an accurate 
deſcription of the fiſhes, amphihia, 
and birds of that country ; and the 
« Sketches of the Natural Hiſtory 
of the Duchy of Wirtemberg, ac- 
cording to the Courſe of its Rivers, 
and theCountries throughwhichthey 
flow,“ by M. Rocſler, which are 
chiefly occupied by an acceunt of 
ks of Sultz, an exami- 

nation of the ſulphur waters af 
Schwennigen, and the turf in the 
neighbourhood of the ſource of the 
Necker. Mr. Forſter's “ Enchiri- 


the ſalt wor 


don of Natural Hiſtory,” publiſhed 
at Halle, is an introductory man- 


nual for the uſe of the ſtudents of 


the Linnæan ſyſtem, ſelected from 
the moſt approved authors. 
Among the Hiſtorical produc- 
tions which have appeared in Ger. 
many, during the year 1788, „ The 
Hiſtory of the Iſraelites to the Tim? 
of Cyrus, &c. ; to which is addec, 
the ancient Hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, 
Medes, Babylonians, &c. by Theo- 
dore James Ditmar, Geographical 
and Hiſtorical Profeſſor at Berlin.” 
is a ſenſible and an original work, 
from which the learned author wi 
derive no fmall ſhare of reputation. 
A principal part of his deſign !,. 
to refute the attack on the Hebrew, 
by the anonymous author of the 
Guelpherbytan fragments, and to 
— that the ſcriptures are 1 
eaſt equally deſerving of credit, in 
what relates to oriental hiſtory, with 


Cteſtas and Herodotus. 


This talk 
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we think, he has ſucceſsfully per- 
formed. But we do not always 
concur with him in the ſuppoſitions 
on Which he reatons; and in the 
great ſtreſs which he lays on etymo- 
logy.—** The political Hiſtory of 
the Kingdoms of Boſnia and Rama, 
from the Year 86- to 1 41, by 
Max. Schimeck, Vienna,“ contains 
an accurate account of countries, 
which have been overlooked, or but 
lightly attended to by general hiſ- 
torians. This circumſtance muſt be 
attributed to its true cauſe, the want 
of neceſſary and authentic docu- 
ments. On this account M. Schi- 
meck's work is particularly valuable, 
zs he has been permitted to ſearch 
the archives and libraries of the 
court of Vienna; and as M. Jeniſch 
has compared his account with the 
Turkiſh annals of Rayma, printed 
at Conſtantinople. —At Erfurt have 
been publiſhed, + Remarks on Rut- 
ba, relating to the Sciences, Arts, 
Religion, &c, of that Country, with 
an Account of the Dogmas and 
Cuſtoms of the Ruſſian Church,“ 
which appear to be dictated by a 
thorough knowledge of that coun- 
w + and to convey to the reader 
uſeful information, as well as ſome 
curious and entertaining anccdotes. 
—The 4 Fragments of original 
Letters from Madame Charlotte- 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, M idow of 
Monfieur, only Brother of Lewis 
XIVth. in two Volumes,” pub- 
liſhed at Hamburgh, are ſaid to be 
part of a correſpondence between 
madame and princeſs Caroline, af- 
terwards queen Caroline, conſort of 
George II. Without taking it upon 
ourſelves to determine whether this 
compilation be genuine or not, we 
mult pronounce 1t to be in the high- 
eſt degree intereſting and entertain- 
ag. It affards a true delineation 

the manners of the court of 
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France during the reign of Lewis 
the XIVth.; and the different ance- 
dotes, and the converſations which 
are repreſented to have taken place 
between the perſonages who were 
the moſt conſpicuous at that period, 
are pertectly characteriſtic. — The 
abb. Denina's Sketch of the Lite 
and Reign oi Frederick II. King of 
Pruſſia, intended to ſerve as an Intro- 
duction to the Berlin Edition of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty's \V orks, printed at 
Berlin, by authority,” is chietly con- 
fined to the political and military 
hiſtory of the Pruſt:n monarch. 
This work contains little new matter. 
What will principally engage the 
attention of the reader is, the au- 
thor's vindication of Frederick's 
character, againit the charges of 
ambition and inhumanity ; and the 
praiſes which he beſtows upon him, 
as the legitlator and father of his 
people. Although we may be diſ- 
poicd to accuſe the abbe of too 
great partiality in favour of his 
hero, we are, nevertheleſs, willing 
to do juſtice to his ingenuity, and 
to acknowledge the pleature which 
the peruſal of this volume has atford- 
ed us. The poithumous Works 
of Frederick II. King ot Prutlia, in 
fiiteen volumes, publiſhed at Ber- 
lin, are too voluminous to admit of 
our entering into a ſpecific detail of 
their contents and merits ; and too 
intcreſting to be barely announced. 
They conſiſt of political negocia- 
tions; military ſcience and exploits ; 
obſervations on legiſlation and po- 
licy ; productions of wit; diſcuſ- 
ſions in philoſophy and metaphyſics; 
poctical performances; and an ex 
tentive epiſtolary correſpondence on 
ſubjects of polite literature and uſe- 
tul arts, The accounts of political 
negociations and military exploits, 
are delivered with all the fimplicity 
and elegance which diſtuguith the 
83 com- 


1781 
Commentaries of Cæſar. The royal 
author's obſervations on legiſlation 
and internal policy, diſcover un- 
common ſagacity and many excel- 
lent rules for the conduct and ad- 
miniſtration of ſovereigns; but 
they are adapted to abſolute mo- 
narchies rather than to free forms 
of government. Frederick's witty 
roductions are characteriſed by a 
— vein of pleaſantry, and by 
proofs of a lively genius, and highly 
cultivated taſte, His diſcuſhons in 
hiloſophy and metaphyſics, are 
— ſuperficial Pre con- 
vince us, that he had not the in- 
clination or the patience neceſſa 
for ſuch ſpeculative reſearches. His 
tical perſormances abound in 
ively ideas, and happy turns of 
expreſſion, and, frequently, are full 
of fire and harmony ; but they are 
often diſtinguiſhed by that gloomy 
and uncomfortable ſcepticiſm which 
tarniſhes the beauty of ſome of his 
moſt animated productions. The 
ſame excellences, and the ſame ble- 
miſhes, are viſible in his epiſtolary 
correſpondence. On the whole, a 
work poſſeſſing ſuch a variety of 
materials, and from ſuch an extra- 
ordinary character, is a ſingular 
and will afford the 
+higheſt gratification and entert1in- 
ment. We wiſh only that the reader, 
while he admires the brilliant talents 
of Frederick, will not be unmind- 
ful of his capital defects ; and, that 
when he prepares himſelf to reliſh 
the allies of his wit and humour, 
he may not forget the poiſon that 
lurks in his ſeductive writings.— 
The“ Memoirs of the Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, General of the Pruſ- 
ſien Infantry,“ in two volumes, 
contain the life of a deſerving officer, 
whoſe extraordinary profeſſional me- 
rits recommended him to the warm 


confidence and friendſhip of Frede- 
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rick II. and who had the fortitude, 
in that ſituation, to preſerve in 
his mind a lively ſenſe. of the ex- 
cellence and importance of re- 
ligion. A conſiderable part of 


his correſpondence with the king, 


which is given in theſe volumes, 
relates to the military operations in 
the wars of 1741 and 1756.— The 
Authentic Account of the Pro- 
ceedings relative to the Duke of 
Brunſwick, during the whole of his 
Adminiſtration of Field Marſhal, 
Tutor to, and Repreſentative of 
William V. Prince of Orange and 
Naſſau, by Aug. Louis Schlizer, 
LL. D.“ tranſlated from the German, 
by C. Jerome, is intended to prove 
the innocence of the duke, as to 
the accuſations brought againſt him 
by the popular party in Holland, 
But we cannot think that the author 
has ſucceeded in his attempt ; or 
that he is happy in the compariſon 
which he draws between his hero 
and Phocion, The latter was ſa- 
vourable to the rights of the people ; 
the former, their determined foe. 
With reſpect to ſuch German 
roductions as are to be reſerred to 
the head of Critical, Claſſical, and 
Polite Learning, the firſt which de- 
mands our notice is, „ Edmund 
Caſtell's Syriac Lexicon, taken from 
his Heptaglott, &c. by J. D. Mi- 
chaelis, Part I.” This publica- 
tion will be moſt acceptable to thoſe 
who ſtudy the Syriac language, not 
only on account of the decided me- 
rits of the original work, but from 
the numerous additions of ths 
learned editor, which conſiderably 
enhance its value. — At Koningſ— 
berg and at Leipſic, there have alſa 


been publiſhed, « Syriac, Arabic, 


Samaritan, and Ethiopian Leſſons 
with elementary Tables, &c. by 
John Godf. Haſſe, Prof:ffor of Ori- 
ental Languages,” which will be 
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found of conſiderable uſe to thoſe 
rho are learning thoſe languages. — 
M. Schlegel's < Commentary on 
the Geography of Homer,“ pub- 
liſhed at Hanover, is a judicious 
and elegant treatiſe, which was de- 
ſervedly rewarded with the prize 
on that ſubject, by the wi oat” of 
Gottingen. The author's arrange- 
ment is perſpicuous; and his de- 
ſcription very intelligible. — The 
« Commentaries on Homer,“ pub- 
liſhed alſo at Hanover, by J. H. 
Juſtus Roeppen, part I. which con- 
tains remarks on the firſt four books 
of the Iliad, is another publication 
on which very high encomiums 
have been juſtly beſtowed, and 
which will afford valuable aid to 
the ſtudent in forming his acquaint- 
ance with the Grecian bard. — At 
Leipfic has appeared a valuable 
edition of“ Plutarch de Placitis 
Philoſophorum, by Chr. Dan: Beck, 
Profeſſor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages,” which is a ſpecimen 
of a detign in which the learned 
editor has embarked, of printing 
ſeveral of the Greek authors, with 
corrections and various readings.— 
At the ſame place have bees pub- 
liſhed The Clouds of Ariſtophanes, 
in Greek and Latin, with the 
Greek Scholia and Notes, by Th. 
Chr. Harles,” which is given as a 
{ſpecimen of a new edition of Ariſ- 
tophancs, intended to have been 
printed by him, had he not found 
himſelf prevented by M. Brunck ; 
and «« Fragments of Plotinus on 
the Beginning of Things, with 
Notes, by M. Grimm,” in which 
he ſhews, that the treatiſes of Plota- 
nus, found in the library of St. 
Mark at Venice, by M. Villoiſon, 
are merely fragments of his works 
that are already in print. - M. de 
Pauw's „ Philoſophical Enquiries 
concerning the Grecks, in two vo- 


lumes, publiſhed at Berlin, are di- 
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vided into four uu. Three of 
theſe relate to the Athenians, to 
whom, more than to any other na- 
tion of Greece, we are indebted for 
arts and ſciences ; the other part is 
principally devoted to an account of 
the Amphictyonic council, and of 
the · Lacedæmonians. The obje&tof 
M. de Pauw is, to correct that en- 
thuſiaſtic partiality in favour of 
this country, which the learned in 
every age have too generally in- 
dulged, and to repreſent facts in 
the undiſguiſed and uſeful light of 
truth. And we muſt — 
that he has, with much critical ſa- 
gacity, detected many miſrepre- 
entations and errors in ancient and 
modern writers. His enquiries have 
been laborious and accurate ; and 
there 15 a peculiar air of originality 
in the information for which he has 
been indebted to preceding writers, 
But we do not admire his treat- 
ment of thoſe who have differed 
from him in opinion. While agree- 
ably entertained by his diligence of 
inveſtigation and livelineſs of re- 
mark, we are diſguſted with his ſu- 
8 and dogmatical ſpirit.— 
Vith this article we ſhall cloſe our 
hiſtory of German Literature, re- 
ferring our readers, for a more par- 
ticular account, to the productions 
of foreign journaliſts, and to our 
own Reviews, from which we have 
derived frequent aſſiſtance. For the 
Medical articles, or thoſe which re- 
late to Anatomy and Surgery, we 
refer them to Dr. Simmons's Me- 
dical Journal. 

In turning our attention to 
the Literature of Switzerland, 
we find that there has been 

ubliſhed at Geneva, „An Ana- 
yſis and Examination of the poſt- 
humous Works of Boullanger, 
entitled, Antiquity unvetled, ori- 
ental Deſpotiim, and Chriſtianity 
unveiled,” by a Solitzry, The 

S 4 ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of Boullanger was of a very 
fingular complexion. Diffatisfied 
with the ideas of different philoſo- 

hers reſpecting the nature, origin, 
civilization, depravation, and errors 
of mankind, he imagined, that he 
perceived the cauſes of them in an 
univerſal deluge. This deluge he 
conſidered as a criſis, an re 
ſcence, a fermentation of nature, 
by which ſhe renews herſelf. Such 
criſes, he ſuppoſed, hippen periodi- 
cally : and that, could we once de- 
termine the intervals between them, 
we might be able to foretel them as 
certainly as we can an eclipſe. And 
he concluded, that the dreadful ter- 
rors occaſioned by ſuch a cataſtrophe, 
in the minds of thoſe who ſurvived 
it, deprived them of all their pre- 
vious acquirements, and gave birth 
to all thoſe prejudices, ſuperſtitions, 
&c. with which human. reaſon is 
disfigured. The abſurdity of theſe 
ſtrange hypotheſes, our Solitary 
points out in a ſatisfactory and 


maſterly manner. — At Zurich, a 


valuable acceſſion to the publications 
in natural knowledge has appeared, 
in M. Hoepfner's Collections for 
the Natural Hiſtory of Switzerland, 
Vol. 1.” This volume contains a 
deſcription of the valley of Grin- 
deſwald, illuſtrated by an excellent 
map; and fragments of ſome uſe- 
ful manuſcripts, relating to rural 
economies, by a Swiſs clergyman, 
deceaſed. —At Geneva has been an- 
nounced, a new edition, with conſi- 
derable additions, and the moſt cor- 
rect map of Switzerland that has 
_ appeared, of An Hiſtorical, 
Political, and Geographical Diction- 
ary of Switzerland, .&c. in three 
volumes.” This work contains a 
deſcription of every thing moſt re- 
markable in the thirteen cantons, 
and the ſtates of their allies ; their 


palitical conſtitution ; an abſtract 
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of their hiſtory; an account of 
their natural productions, commerce, 
population, intern 1 and foreign 
connections, &c. &c. With this 
view of their contents, our readers 
may promiſe themſelves much en- 
tertainmeht and information from 
the peruſal of theſe volumes;—At 
Zurich has been publiſhed “ An 
Hiſtory of the Germans, by M. 
John Charles Rieſbeck, Vol. I.“ 
This volume, which begins with 
the earlicſt ages, and cemes down 
to the reign of Frederick Barbaroſ- 
fa, is executed in a judicious and 
pleafing manner; and makes us 
regret, that the author was pre- 
vented by death from completing 
his defign. M. M inkopp propoſes 
to continue the work on M. Rieſ- 
beck's plan. — At Berne has been 
— „% A Bibliotheca of the 
iſtory of Switzerland, arranged in 
a ſyſtematical and chronological 
Order, by Baron Emanuel de Hal- 
ler.“ To this volume is prefixed a 
ſhort life of the author, chiefly 
taken from the Swiſs Muſeum, by 
M. Stapfer, a miniſter at Berne; 
who leads us to expect that the 
work will be completed in a ſupple- 
mental volume. At Lauſanne, Mr. 
Bordel has publiſhed “ An Intro- 
duction to the Reading the Odes of 
Pindar,““ which contains ſeveral ob- 
ſervations on the ſtyle and order of 
the odes, written under the influ- 
ence of the moſt enthuſiaſtic admi- 
ration. Mr, Bordel apoſtrophizes 
the ſhade of Pindar, and mo- 
deſtly prays, that his -own name, 
=_ by that of the poet, may 
eſcape the ravage of time. Among 
his pretenſions to this deſtination, 
we have obſerved, that he poſſeſſes 
all the wildneſs and obſcurity of his 
maſter. 
In Italy, the cauſe of Divine Re- 
velation has met with an able and 
learned 
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learned advocate in father Jacobo 
Belli, who has publiſhed, at Parma, 


Lectures on the Scriptures, Vol. 


I. containing a Defence of the Book 
of Geneſis againſt the Attacks of 
modern Freethinkers.“ In the ex- 
ecution of his taſk, our author has 
ſhewn himſelf to be poſſeſſed of 
much critical ſkill, and a truly phi- 
loſophic ſpirit. We congratulate 
his country men that he has directed 
his abilities to ſuch important ſtu- 
dies; and that he propoſes to con- 
ſider and to refute all the errors of 
the age reſpecting revelation.— At 
Rome have been publiſhed, 4+ A 
theological and moral Work, by 
Hieronymus Rotundus,“ in recom - 
mendation of religious faſting and 
abſtinence ; and a Diſſertation on 
the Antiquity of the Precept which 
prohibits Labour on Feſtivals, by P. 
Gaſparo Bertalazone ;** intended to 

rove that holy days ſhould be kept 
— from labour. The authors of 
theſe reſpective works are entitled 
to the praiſe of profound learning 
and ingenuity : but we do not think 
that the devoting of their talents 
to ſuch queſtions, in this age of 
general enquiry and improvement, 
bears any ſtriking teſtimony to their 
enlargement and liberality of mind. 
— A ſenſible and well-written trea- 
tiſe in theological controverſy, has 
been publiſhed by Fr. Ant. Valſec- 
chi, — Profeſſor of Theo- 
logy, in the Univerſity of Padua, 
entitled, The Truth of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church demonſtrated, 
examined, and delended.” The 
celebrity of the learned author who 
has exerted all his abilities and in- 
genuity in this laborious work, will 
ſtrongly recommend it to the advo- 
cates for the principles of the Ro- 
man Catholics.— Of a ſimilar na- 
ture are the Reflections on a Pam- 


phlet printed at Padua in 1784, 


entitled, A true Idea of the Holy 


See,” which are devoted to a defence 
of the papal authority. The ar- 
gument chiefly inſiſted on in this 
treatiſe is, the long acquieſcence of 
the church; to the validity of which 
we ima ine the hardy author of 
that pamphlet will not very readihy 
ſubſcribe. — Father Federigo Vin- 
cenzo di Poggio's “ Sketch of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Biſhop- 
rick of Lucca,” hegins with St. Pau- 
linus, the firſt biſhop of that ſee, 
who lived in the firſt century, and 
ends with Anſelmo, nephew r 
pope Alexander Il. Befide the 
principal and proper object of this 
work, the tn, open has em- 
ployed him ſelf in collecting informa- 
tion reſpecting the founding of ſome 
remarkable churches, the manner of 
epiſcopal viſitation in former times, 
and the ancient ſtate of the dioceſe. 
Thele circumſtances will recom- 
mend his labours to the antiquary, 
as well as to the theological ſcholar. 
Among the Italian Metaphvyſici- 
ans, the abb: Toſi has eſtabliſhed 
his claim to a reſpectable rank, by 
his «+ Efſay on Reaſon,” publiſhed 
at Venice. The character which 
the Roman journaliſts have given 
of this work, that it is full of mat- 
ter, truth, elegance, and inſtruction, 
will be ſufficient to recommend it 
to the curioſity of our readers. 
From the ſame ingenious author 
we are promiſed another metaphy- 
ſical Eflay on Divine Revelation. — 
Nor has S. Benedict Paſqualoni, 
ſtudent of philoſophy and mathe- 
matics, in his “ Academical Diſſer- 
tation on Man,” given an unfa- 
vourable ſpecimen of what may be 
expected from his future applica- 
tion. He dares the materialiſts 
and the idealiſts to the combat, 
when conſidering the compoſition 
and ſtructure of man ; and attacks 
the 


12921 
the ſyſtems of Filmer, Hobbes, and 


Rouſſeau, when explaining his re- 
lative ſituation. On both theſe oc- 
caſions, he uſes his weapons with 
wonderful dexterity. _ 

On the ſubject of Government 
and Legiſlation, our attention 1s 
drawn, 1n the firſt place, to“ The 
Elements of Political Inſtitutes,”” 
by P. de Franſeſchini, Profeſſor in 
the Univerſity of Bologna. A ge- 
neral idea of our author's opinions, 
and, conſequently, of that ſyſtem 
of legiſlation which he recommends, 
may be gathered from the following 
2 which he lays down : that 
the conſent of the people is neceſ- 
ſiry to the choice of a ſovereign, 
but that, when choſen, the rights 
of the ſover-ign are not . 
on the will of the people; that 
monarchy is the beſt form of go- 
vernment, as a ſingle perſon will be 
more ſtrongly intereſted in the wel- 
fare of the ſtate than any body of 
men can be; that 2 is neceſ- 
ſary to the welfare of a ſtate; and 
that the military ſyſtem of Pruſſia, 
with a few corrections, is the moſt 
uſeful and leaſt burdenſome to the 
ſtate, of any at preſent exiſting. 
In diſcuſſing theſe topics, our au- 
thor diſplays conſiderable abilities 
and ingenuity, —* The Oeconomi- 
cal and Political Teſtament of a 
Lombard Senator, who had grown 
old in a public Capacity,“ publiſh- 
<d at Cremona, is a work which 
contains many maxims that deſerve 
the attention of writers on the ſci- 
ence of government. — The ſecond 
edition of a“ Sketch of a new Ju- 
diciary Code relative * Cauſes, 
by Franceſco - Vigilis Barbacovi, 
Counſellor of the Aulic Council of 
Trent, in two Volumes, deſerves 
to be announced in our literary 
hiſtory, fince it has been introduced 
into all the tribunals of te princi- 
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pality of Trent. And it will cx. 
cite the attention of our own coun- 
4rymen to this important work, 
when we record the opinion of this 
eminent civilian on the queſtion, 
Whether the caſe not expreſſed in a 
ſtatute ought to be decided by the 
common Jaw, or by the intention 
of the ſtatute to which it is analo- 
| wk in which he determines in 
avour of the latter. The treatiſe 
by count P. Nutricio Griſogono, 
Counſcllor of the criminal court of 
Venice, „On the Conducting Cri- 
minal Proceſſes, contains a num- 
ber of excellent obſervations on the 
abuſes and defects of criminal lau; 
remarks on the credibility of wit- 
neſſes; and the caution with which 
accuſations ſhould be received, and 
ſentence paſſed. — In the elegant 
and learned publication “On the 
Law of the Romans relative to 
Dowers,”” by Mary Peregrine Amo- 
retti, doctor of laws, Milan, we 
meet with a ſenſible and ſpirited 
defence of the rights of the female 
ſex, as aſcertained in the decrees of 
Juſtinian ; which is an hononrable 
teſtimony to the abilities of the fair 
writer, and a proof, that the men- 
tal faculties of the ladies are not un- 
equal to laborious diſquiſitions on 
juriſprudence. — Dr. Teſta, a phyſi- 


cian of Ferrara, in his“ Thoughts 


on Matrimony,”” has undertaken a 
philoſophical and political defence 
of the conjugal ſtate, againſt the 
objections of Dr. Cocchi, a Floren- 
tine phyſician, who was ſo bold, or 
ſo licentious, as to decry that wilc 


inſtitution. — The treatiſe of Gio. 


M. Lampredi, profeſſor of Juris 
prudence in the univerſity of Pita, 
« On the Trade of neutral Nations, 
in Time of War,“ is a well-written 
and valuable work. The ingenious 
author very ably diſtinguiſhes: be- 
tween the primitive rights of na- 

; tions, 
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tions, and conventual ones, tacit 
or expreſſed ; the confounding of 
which he deems to be the ſource of 
all the difficulties in which this ſub- 
jet has been involved. This diſ- 
tinction he applies to the ſolution 
of every queſtion relative to the 
duties of neutral princes towards 
thoſe who are at war, and of theſe 
towards the former. The reaſon- 
ings of this learned profeſſor are 
full, nervous, and perſpicuous ; and 
they are founded on a diligent in- 
veſtigation of the beſt writers on 
the ſubject, and on the principles 
of equity and good policy. In this 
work are given all the treaties re- 
lative to maritime affairs, from the 
fourteenth century to the ordi- 
nance publiſhed by the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, on the 31ſt of December, 
1787, on account of her war with 
the Porte. | 

In Pure Mathematics, „The E- 
lements of Phyſics, by Staniſlao 
Carnovai and Gaetano del Ricco,“ 
publiſhed at Florence, contain an 
account of all the notions of the 
ancients, and the important diſco- 
veries of the moderns, drawn up 
with conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. 
This volume comprehends mecha- 
nics, hydraulics, optics, and aſtrono- 
my. In a future work, the author 
propoſes to give the general elements 
of phyſics. — The Six Theore- 
tico- practical Dialogues,” publiſhed 
at Venice, by Lorenzo Selva, op- 
tician tothe Republic, are employed 
on a deſcription of optical inſtru- 
ments, of different kinds ; many of 
which have been invented by the 
author, — The Algebraic Diſſerta- 
tions, by M. Abbe Nicolas Col- 
letti, Profeſſor of Philoſophy, at 
Turin,“ confiſt of an endeavour 
to ſhew the analogy between the 
calculation of finite quantities, 


and of differentials ; the reſult of 


an attempt at the quadrature of the 
circle ; and ſolutions of many inge- 
niqus problems on the arcs of conic 
ſections. 

Among the contributions to the 
improvement of Philoſophy and 
Natural Knowledge, the third vo- 


lume of the“ Memoirs of the Aca- 


demy of Turin,“ is, in the firſt 


place, entitled to our notice. This 


volume contains a variety of pa- 
pers under the heads of trigono- 


metry, aſtronomy, mineralogy, ge- 


neral chemiſtry, anatomy, and na- 
tural hiſtory, which are valuable 
and important. The principal con- 
tributors to it are, the chevalier 
Lorgna, the abbè Caluſo, the che- 
valier N. de Robilant, M. Monnet, 
the marquis de Breze, count Mo- 
20220, and M. Borgnone. — The 
Agrarian Society at Milan, have al- 
ſo, this year, publiſhed their “Me- 
moirs,“ in three volumes. The 
papers of which theſe Memoirs con- 
liſt, are chiefly adapted to the ſpe- 
cies of agriculture and rural ceco- 
nomy which are practicable in the 
climate of Italy. Many of them, 
however, may ſupply uſeful hints 
to the philoſophical eultivators of 
thoſe ſciences in theſe northern re- 
gions. — Of the © Difſertations of 
the abbe Antonio Pinazzo, Member 
of the Royal Academy at Mantua,“ 
the firſt is on light and the heat of 
the ſun, in which he explains the 
effects of light according to the ſyſ- 
tem of Sennebier; and thoſe of 
heat, from that of Dr. Crawford. 
The ſecond is on the poſſibility and 
method of preſerving countries from 
hail ; which is, perhaps, a little fan- 
ciful. The third is on the good ef- 
fect of Rorms. What aid true phi- 
loſophy will derive from the labours 
of our author, we cannot eaſily di- 
vine from the work before us.—At 
Rome have been publiſhed “ Ele- 
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ments of Mineralogy,” which ſtand 
in need of no farther recominenda- 
tion than is conveyed in the name 
of their author, Gio. SeraphinoVol- 
ta, D. D. &c. The ſame reſpect- 
able name is prefixed to the “ roſ- 
pectus of the Belliſomian Muſeum,“ 
which was originally collected by 
cardinal Gualtie:i, and ſince conſi- 
derably enlarged by the noble fa- 
mily of Belliſomi. In this deſcrip- 
tive view, the learned author chietly 
follows Linnæus, though in ſome 
inſtances he differs from him. The 
names of the parts relating to ani- 
mals and vegetables, are in Latin; 
thoſe relating to minerals, in Ita- 
Han. | 

The next department which calls 
for our attention, is that of Hiſtory 
and Biography. Among the pro- 
ductions in this claſs, the abbè Mo- 
kna's © Efſay on the Civil Hiſtory 
of Chili,” publiſhed at Bologna, con- 
tains the moſt exact and beſt ac- 
count of that part of the weſtern 
world which we have any where 
met with. This work begins with 
the conqueſt of Chili by the Peru- 
vians, about the middle of the fif- 
tcenth century, which is the firſt 
period in which we have received 
any account of that country, The 
aboe repreſents the Chilians to be 
a warlike and politic nation ; the 
moſt cultivated of the Americans; 
and fo jealous of their liberty, 
that they have never been held in 
ſubjection, for a long period. To 
the account which he has given of 
them, he has added an idea of the 
Chilian idiom. This volume is a 
prgper companion to the Natural 
Hiſtory of this country, for which 
we have been already iadebted to 
the ſame author. The abbe Aſſe- 

manni's “ Eſſay on the Origin, the 
Worſhip, the Literature, and the 
Manners of the Arabians before the 
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Period of Mahomet,“ publiſhed at 
Padua, is a learned and ingenious 
work, abounding in information 
and curious diſquiſitions. The 
fources to which the abbé has had 
recourſe, have been the beſt and 
moſt genuine; and his account is 
drawn up in a manner that is new 
and intereſting.—The *< Sketch of 
the Civil, Political, and Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, Chorography, and Fo- 
pography, of the Republic of Ve- 
nice, for the Uſe of Vouth, by D. 
Chriſto Teutoni, in ten Volunies,“ 
is not written in chronological or- 
der, but in the order of the differ- 
ent ſubjects of which it treats. This 
work is compoſed in a neat and 
pleaſing ſtyle ; and ſeems well ad- 
apted to the information of that 
claſs of readers for which it is de- 

ſigned. | 
Mr. Diodati's “Life of the Abh: 
Galiani, Royal Counſellor,” pub- 
liſhed at Naples, is a work that is 
ſingularly inſtructive and entertain- 
ing. For, beſide the valuable cha- 
racter of his ſubject, and the graces 
of language which recommend this 
volume, our celebrated author has 
preſented us with learned reflections 
on the literary hiſtory of his æra; 
and a number of pleaſing anecdotes 
of the firſt literati of Italy, France, 
and other countries, who were con- 
netted with the abbẽ, which have 
the merit of novelty, as well as au- 
thenticity,—M, Laſtri's Life of 
Americus Veſpucius, is a prize 
diſſertation delivered before the Aca- 
demy at Cortona. This Life 1 
drawn up in a philoſophical rather 
than in an hiſtorical ſtyle, and con- 
tains a chronological account of the 
actions of Veſpucius ; reflections ou 
the advantages and diſadvantages of 
the diſcovery of America; and the 
probable influence which litera- 
ture may have on that country, at 
toms 
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ſome future ara, The arrange- 
ment and language of our author 
are perſpicuous and pleaſing ; but 
his work diſcovers little critical ſa- 
gacity or political knowledge. 
With Hiſtory and Biography, the 
ſtudy of Antiquities is intimately 
united, In this branch of ſcience 
a work of great importance has ap- 
peared, entitled, Nummi Ægy p- 
tii Imperatorii, proſtantes in Mu- 
{zo Borgiano Velitris, by M. Gi- 
orgio Zoega. This work explains 
the chronology of the Egyptian, 
or rather the Græco-Alexandrine 
coins, under the Roman emperors, 
from Auguſtus to Diocleſian; 
the moſt intereſting of which are 
engraved in twenty-two plates, and 
illuſtrated by profound and learned 
notes. Theſe coins will afford con- 
ſiderable afliſtance to hiſtory, chro- 
nology, geography, and mythology. 
The publication of this volume, 
therefore, is a circumſtance peculi- 
arly pleaſing to the lovers of litera- 
ture. At Turin there has, likewiſe, 
appeared a work of ſingular mag- 
nificence and beauty, as well as of 
confiderable importance to the phi- 
lologiſt and antiquary. This work 
is entitled. Germanici et Mar- 
cellæ Ara Sepulcralis, Commenta- 
riis illuſtrata, by fig. Giuſeppe 
Vernazza. Its ſubject is an inter- 


ng inſcription found in 1779, on 
0 


the left of the Tanaro, near the 
city of Alba. This is illuſtrated by 
our author with great learning and 
knowledge, and in very elegant lan- 
guage, — The ſame erudition and 
taſte have been diſcovered by 8. 
Vernazza, in his examination of the 
% Roman Monumental Inſcriptions 
of the City and Territory of Alba 
Pompeia.” -In addition to the pub- 
lications already mentioned on the 
ſubject of Antiquities, it would be 
uyproper in us to omit noticing 
8 


that, at Padua, M. Aleſſi has pub- 
liſhed a valuable and intereſtin 

work, entitled, 4 Hiſtorical — 
Critical Enquiries into the Antiqui- 
ties of Eſte ;”” that, at Leghorng 
M. Gio. Mariti has engaged the at- 
tention of the learned, by his ++ Hif- 
torical and critical Diſſertation on 
the ancieat City of Citium, in the 
Iſland of Cyprus, and its Topogra- 
phy;“ aud that, at Parma, M. E. 
Q. Viſconti has publiſhed ſome 
very curious ©, Remarks on two 


very ancient hiſtorical Moſaics.” 


Under the head of Claſſical and 
Polite Literature, the firſt work, in 
point of order, which we have to 
notice is, „A Hebrew Grammar, 
by Father Raſfello Mori, Profeſſor of 
Languages at the Seminary at Flo- 
rence,” publiſhed in Italian. We 
have not been given to underſtand, 
that this work poſſeſſes any very 
ſuperior advantages over others 
which have preceded it ; only, that 
by not being written in a learned 
language, it may ſerve to facilitate 
a more general acquaintance with 
the Hebrew. At Parma, fig. J. C. 
Amaduzzi has publiſhed the two 
een of the + Moral Characters 
of Theophraſtus, which had not 
before been printed. This import- 
ant work is taken from a manu- 
{cript of the eleventh century, pre- 
ſerved in the Vatican, and is kuf. 
trated by a learned preface, a La- 
tin verſion, and notes. The text 
is printed with the utmoſt accuracy, 
and the tranſlation is elegantly N. 
GR to it. On the whole, this 
volume is equally valuable for its 
erudition and for its beauty. — At 
Turin, Dr. Giacinto Ceruti has 

bliſhed an Italian “ Tranſlation 
of the Iliad of Homer, which is 
ſaid to be faithful, elegant, and 
free; and the vei ſification harmo- 
nious. — At Turin, likewiſe, D. 

Balth, 
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Balth. Frambaglia has publiſhed 
4% Taſſo's Jeruſalem, in Latin 
Verſe; of which the Italian jour- 
naliſts ſpeak in very high terms, 
both with reſpect to its fidelity, and 
the harmony of its verſe. K the 
year 1743, D. Zauni, at Cremona, 

bliſhed a Latin verſion of the 
ame poem, by which he acquired 
conſiderable reputation. 


talian critics, to the work before 
us, — The Poems of Tommaſo 
Serrano, of Valentia,”” publiſhed 
at Fuligno, contain many happy 
and elegant imitations of Martial 
and Catullus; in which the author 
has introduced” ſome of the moſt 
ſtriking graces of thoſe poets, while 
he has carefully avoided their licen- 
tiouſneſs.— At Parma, a great work 
is publiſhing ! On the Origin, the 
Progreſs, and the preſent - State of 
Literature,” by the abbè Giovanni 
Andres. The object of our author 
is, to trace the hiſtory of human 
knowledge from Adam to the pre- 
ſent æra, in every part of the world. 
In this purſuit he has already pub- 
limed three volumes; the laſt of 
which brings his deſign to the æras 
of eloquence, hiſtory, and grammar. 
This work is a very important and 
uſeful one; and for its execution, 
as well as deſign, the author de- 
ſerves much commendation.— The 
« Hiſtory of Turkiſh Literature, 
by the Abate John Baptiſt Tode- 
rini,”” in three volumes, will be 
found uncommonly intereſting and 
entertaining,. from the novelty of 
the ſubject, and the peculiar advan- 
tages which the author enjoyed for 
obtaining information. During a 
reſidence of five years at Conſtan- 
tinople, in the family of the Vene- 
tian ambaſſador, he ſpared no pains 
or expence to render this work as 


perfect as poſſible. wo conſulted 


But the 
reference ſeems to be given, by the 
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the beſt dragomans, viſited the aca- 
demies, frequented the libraries, pe- 
ruſed an inconceiveable number of 
books that treat on oriental litera- 
ture, and on ſome ſubtile and diffi. 
gil points, he had recourſe to the 

ufti himſelf for his fetvat, or defi- 
nitive ſentence. The importance 
and value of theſe volumes, are 
proportionate to the author's dili- 
gence and application; and they 
will meet with a favourable recep- 
tion from the learned world. 

The laſt publications which de- 
mand our notice, in our hiſtory of 
Italian literature, are on the ſub- 
ject of Architecture. The firſt of 
theſe is, A Diſſertation on Egyp- 
tian Architecture,“ printed at the 
Parma preſs. This is the work of 
a warm admirer of the Egyptians, 
in which the author endeavours, 
with much erudition, to eſtabliſh 
their claim of ſuperiority in this 
ſcience, over the Grecians. But 
he has ſhewn himfelf to be bet- 
ter acquainted with hiſtory than 
with architecture; and his reaſon- 
ings, though frequently plauſible, 
are founded on hypotheſis and fan- 
cy, rather than on accurate informa- 
tion.— The abbe Angelo Comolli's 
« fliſtorical and Critical Bibliogra- 
pher of civil Architecture, and the 
Arts ſubſervient to it, publiſhed at 
Rome, is the firſt part of an exten- 
ſive work, in which that ſenſible 
writer propoſes giving an account 
of all the books that have been pub- 
liſhed on the ſubject of Architecture, 
and of their various editions, with 
extracts, and the lives of their au- 
thors. To the profeſſional reader, 
this work will be chiefly valuable, 
on account of the ſound and judici- 
ous criticiſms which it diſplays. 

France, during the year 1788, 
has not — us with any pub- 
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ſhe has produced her champions for 
Natural and Revealed Religion. In 
this liſt is the anonymous author of 
2 work in two volumes, entitled, 
« The Wiſdom of Providence in 
the Eſtabliſhment of Religion.“ 
This work takes in the whole pro- 
greſs of revelation, from Adam till 
its conſummation in the Meſſiah; 
and contains an able and philoſo- 
phical defence of the Moſaic and 
Chriſtian diſpenſations, againſt the 
objections of infidels * pſeudo- 
ſages. The author, afterwards, 
proceeds to anſwer thoſe who, ad- 
mitting the neceſſity of religion, 
deny that of religions worthip ; 
and another party who would found 
religion ſolely on the light of rea- 
ſon. On the whole we cannot but 
applaud the excellence of his deſign, 
and the abilities with which he has 
executed it, —The + Eſſay on the 
Union of Chriſtianity with Philo- 
lophy, by M. PAbbe Baudiſon, 
D. D. and fit Vicar of St. Mar- 
garet's in Paris,“ brings honour- 
able proofs in favour of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of revelation, from the 
teſtimonies borne to it by almoſt 
all the illuſtrious characters in the 
philoſophic age of Lewis XIVth. 
After this, he enquires into the ſer- 
vice rendered by Chriſtianity to 
3 and particularly ſpecu- 
ative philoſophy; and conſiders its 
influence on learning, the fine arts, 
and practical philoſophy. The 
learned and worthy author modeſt- 
ly ſtates this work to be only a ge- 
neral map of an extenſive country, 
in which the moſt conſiderable fitua- 
tions only are noticed. And adds, 
that if this attempt ſhould be well 
received, it is his deſign to ſupply 
the details of a more accurate ſur- 
vey. From the pleaſure which this 
Eſſay has afforded us, we ſhall be 
happy in announcing the continua- 
tion of our author's labours.— 


Moſes conſidered as a Lawgiver 


and a Moraliſt, by M. Paſtaret, 


is a work which ſupports the divine 
legation of the Jexiſh lawgiver, 
in a very able and ſatisſactory man- 
ner. After giving an account of 
the birth, education, and principal 
events in the life of his hero, our 
author treats of the theocracy, the 
civil and political adminiſtration 
under Moles, its changes and mo- 
difications under the judges, the 
kings, and the ſacerdotal ariſtocracy, 
after the captivity of Babylon. He 
treats alſo of the civil and religious 
laws of the ſewiſh empire, relative 
to the police, religions worſhip 
and ceremonies, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, &c. On theſe ſubjects, 
M. Paſtoret difcovers very extenſive 
trudition; and has at the ſame time 
delivered his difquilitions in a ſtyle 
and manner that are pleaſing and 
intereſting. The“ Letters from 
Theotinus the Philanthropiſt, tu 
the Counteſs of B. concerning ſome 
Subjects of Literature and Morals,” 
breathe a liberal and manly ſpirit ; 
and are employed in eſtabliſhing the 
agreement ot religion, patriotiſm, 
and philoſophy. The ideas which 
they give of Chriſtianity, are ra- 
tional and honourable; and muſt 
excite ſtrong prepoſſeſſions in favour 
of the author, whoever he may be. 
— « The Pleaſures of Religion, or 
the Efficacy of the Goſpel in ren- 
dering us happy, by M. I' Abbé 
Lamourette, 1s a powerful recom- 
mend-tion of religion, as the only 
road to happineſs ; which ſeems to 
have originated in the worthy au- 
thor's thorough and pleaſing con- 


viction of the truth which he incul- 


cate*, — M. de Meiſter's treatiſe 
«© On Natural Morality,” abounds 
in ſenſible and acute obſervations, 
delivered in a lively and animated 
ſtyle ; and is — 2 to render 
good ſervice to the iatereſts of virtue. 
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In Ethics, the anonymous author 
of „Thoughts on Genius and Man- 
ners, has taken La Bruyere for 
his model; and, like him, he 
traces characters, and gives us max- 
ims and detached ſentiments. Some- 
times he diſcovers conſiderable depth 
of reflection; and, ſometimes, he 
is extremely ſuperficial. The prepon- 
derating merits of the work, how- 
ever, convince us, that if the ingeni- 
ous author had always been bold e- 
nough to have followed the dictates 
of his own genius, without ſervilely 
admitting thoſe of preceding writ- 
ers, it would have poſſeſſed fewer 
faults. -M. Mathon de la Cour's 
« Diſcourſe on the beft Means of 
creating and promoting Patriotiſm 
in a Monarchy,” which obtained 
the prize from the Academy of Cha- 
lons-ſur-Marne, 25th Auguſt, 1787, 
is diſtinguiſhed by many remarks 
that are ingenious and original, 
After inveſtigating the origin of pa- 
triotic ſentiments in the human 
mind, the author points out the dif- 
| ferent effects of them under differ- 
ent forms of government, in anci- 
ent and modern times ; the circum- 
ſtances that tend to diminiſh or de- 
ſtroy their energy ; and ſhews how 
they may be kept up and revived. 
In treating theſe different parts of 
his ſubject, he diſcovers a conſider- 
able acquaintance with human na- 
ture, and that he poſſeſſes a well- 
informed and _—_ mind.— 
M. Lenglet's „ Obſervations on 
Monteſquieu, contain a philoſo- 
phical and critical review of that 
author's celebrated treatiſe on the 
ſpirit of laws, in which M. Leng- 
let has happily elucidated many 
things in that great work, which, 
at leaſt to the common claſs of read- 
ers, muſt appear confuſed or obſcure. 
Theſe obſcrvations may ve recom- 
mcnded as an uſeful introduction to 
the peruſal of that work. — The 
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principal object of the abbe Genty, 
in his treatiſe concerning The In- 
fluence of the Diſcovery of Ameri- 
ca on the Happineſs of Mankind” 
is, to point out a method of dimi- 
niſhing the evils occaſioned by the 
diſcovery of the new world, and of 
multiplying the advantages which 
may reſult from it. Although the 
ſtyle of this work is frequently too 
looſe and declamatory, for a philo- 
ſophical performance, it contains a 
number of ſtriking obſervations, 
which are worthy of attention ; 
and it breathes, throughout, a libe- 


ral ſpirit. 

Under the head of Government 
and Law, ſeveral publications have 
appeared in France, which muſt not 
eſcape our notice. In the « Queſ- 
tions to be examined before the 
Meeting of the States General,“ by 
the Marquis de Caſaux, that inge- 
nious writer attempts to impreſs his 
countrymen with thoſe ideas con- 
cerning liberty and political regula- 
tions, which he nie en- 
deavoured to propagate in England, 
in his Obſcrvations on the Mecha- 
niſm of Societies, and the other ex- 
planatory pamphlets, of which we 
have given an account in different 
volumes of our work. And the 
manner in which he illuſtrates theſe 
ideas, is fimilar with that which he 
adopted in thoſe publications. But 
we are 8 that if he ap- 
peared 28232 in this country, 
where ſpeculations of this kind are 
familiar and common, he will be 
ſtill leſs intelligible in France. We 
would by no means wiſh to detract 
from the excellen:es of his work, 
which contains many fundamental 
truths of the higheſt importance to 
_ But they do not appear in 


the form beſt calculated to inſure 
their acceptance and utility.— The 
count de Mirabeau's Advice to a 


young Prince, who is ſeniible of — 
Ne- 
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Neceſſity of repeating his Educa- 
tion; and Letter to Frederick Wil- 
liam III. King of Pruſſia, on the 
Day of his Acceſſion to the Throne, 
contain many excellent hints on ley 
giſlation and political ceconomy, 
which are adapted not only to the 
meridians of Paris and Berlin, but 
which may be uſeful to ſovereigns 
and ſtateſmen of ev ry country. 
They ſeem to have been dictated 
by a liberal knowledge of the world, 
an abhorrence of oppreſſion in every 
form, a love of truth and ſocial 
order, and an affectionate regard 
for the happineſs of mankind.— 
The author of a treatiſe “ On the 
Whole, or the great Principles of 
Adminiſtration,” influenced by the 
critical ſituation of France, ſteps 
forward with the offer of his aſ- 
ſiſtance towards reſtoring her to a 
flouriſhing condition. This, he 
thinks, can only be done by a total 
change of principles and meaſures. 
And he is confident, that the plan 
which he recommends, would not 
only remedy the preſent evils, but 
effeftually prevent their return. 
This plan conſiſts of propoſals for 
ſluppreſſing immorality; for the 
employment of the ſoldiery in pub- 
lic works, with a ſmall increaſe of 
pay ; and for an entire new ſyſtem 
of taxation, and in the form of ad- 
miniſtration. On this work the fo- 
reign journaliſts beſtow great enco- 
miums, —But the publications on 
finance, which have more particu- 
larly engaged the attention of the 
French nation, have been called 
forth by the controverſy between 
M, Necker and M, de Calonne. A 
particular detail of theſe, however, 
were it compatible with the nature 
of our work, would afford little 
entertainment to the generality of 
our readers. And they have al- 
ready excited ſo much of the public 
attention in this country, that any 
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farther notice of them is unneceſ- 
ſary.— The Letter to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Normandy, 
on the Memorial. publiſhed by it 
relative to the Commercial Treaty. 
with England,“ contains a number 
of important principles, and valu- 
able Ee, relating to commerce, 
and to the politics of England, 
which we recommend to the atten- 
tion of our countrymen. Among 
other intereſting articles, the au- 
thor's note on the Theory of Ex- 
change, is of particular moment. — 
M. Bernardi's “Principles of Cri- 
minal Juriſprudence, with impar- 
tial Remarks on the Law, con- 
tain a variety of noble and juſt 
ideas on this important ſubject, ex- 
pune in elevated and perſpicuous 
anguage. In this excellent work, 
M. Bernardi purſues the following 
order : he firſt enquires into the 
laws of nature, which, he obſerves, 
are the foundation of all good 
laws ; he next examines the French 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence, from the 
earlieſt to the preſent times; and then 
proceeds to treat on the nature of 
crimes, on proofs, and the nature 
and weight of thoſe which are called 
preſumptive, and on criminal 

ceſſes, The treatiſe . On the Abuſe 
and Danger of Arreſts, by M. du 
Cloſel d' Annery, is principally 
valuable for the author's ſenſible 
and humane diſcuſſion of the queſ- 
tion, whether it- be of advantage 
to the creditor to impriſon his debt- 
or ? On this queſtion he determines 
in the negative, on principles of 
the ſoundeſt policy ; which we ven- 
ture to recommend to the conſidera» 
tion of the Britiſh legiſlature. — 
The % Hiſtory of the Trade of 
Ruffia, by J. B. Scherer, formerly 
of the Imperial College of Juſtice 
at Peterſburg,” is a publication 
which will ſupply the merchant 
with much uſeful information re- 
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ſpecting the laws, cuſtoms, manners, 
and commodities of that country; 
and the hiſtorian with many euri- 
ous facts, which are authenticated 
original rs. 
TOES the publications which 
have appeared in France in pure 
Mathematics, . that which is prin- 
cipally deſerving of attention, is a 
treatiſe, entitled. Analytical Me- 
chanics, by M. de la Grange. The 
deſign of this work is to facilitate 
the ſolution of all the problems re- 
lating. to the ſcience of mechanics, 
conſidered in all its extent. It is di- 
vided into two parts, the firſt re- 
laing to ſtatics, or the theory of 
the equilibrium of bodies; and the 
other to dynamics, or the theory of 
their motion. The principle em- 
ved by him in ſolving theſe pro- 
lems, is that of virtual velocities, 
m which he fuids the centre of 
union, which connects the laws of 
the equilibrium of fluids, with thoſe 
af the equilibrium of ſolid bodies ; 
and which, in ſolving the problems 
of dynamics, he combines with the 
well-known principle of the late 
M. d'Alembert. The plan and the 
execution of this work are entirely 
new; and are worthy of the repu- 
tation of their celebrated author. 
M. Berthoud's treatiſe On the 
Menſuration of Time, &c.“ recom- 
mends many improvements in the 
conſtruction of ſca time pieces, and 
the application of the ſame princi- 
ples to pocket · watches, and aſtro- 
nomical time - pieces, the import- 
ance of which have been ſufficiently 
verified by repeated and accurate 
riments. In Naval Tactics, M. 
Romme's Art of Marine, or ge- 
neral Principles and Directions for 
bane rig equipping, manceu- 
vering, and conducting Veſſels, is 
- 2 ented to be à complete trea- 
tife on every thing which a ſeaman 
ought. to know. In ſcientific trea- 
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tiſes on the naval art, our neigh- 
bours do undoubtedly excel us: 
and we admire the hberality and 
ſpirit with which they patroniſe the 
molt ſplendid and expenſive works 
on that ſubject, We heartily re- 
commend jt to our countrymen to 
profit by their labours; and in 
this, as they have already done on 
other branches of knowledge, to 
apply their ingenious and uſeful 
hints to practice. 

In directing our attention to pro- 
ductions in Philoſophy, the firſt 
work which preſents itſelf is, ( The 
Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, for 
the Year 178.,” publiſhed during 
the preſent year. The hiſtorical 
part of this volume contains the 
report of a committee appointed by 
the Academy to examine a plan 
preſented by M. Poyet, for the re- 
moval of the Hotel-Dieu into a 
more convenient and healthy fitua- 
tion; the report of a committee 
relative to the plan of an inland 
navigation, in the province of Bre- 
tagne, by canals leading from Breſt, 
Orient, and St. Malo, in order to 
open a communication of theſe ports 
with each other, and with the inte- 
rior parts of the kingdom ; and 
the eulogics of the marquis de Cour- 
tivron, _ : the duc de Praſlin, 
written elegant of the 
— The * which 
compoſe this volume, are claſſed 
under the heads of general phyſics, 
manufactures, chemiſtry, anatomy, 
natural hiſtory, aſtronomy, mathe- 
matics, and © png The ſubjects 
of ſuch of theſe papers as are. moſi 
intereſting and valuable are, an 
electrical and magnetical balance, 
which may be uſed in meaſuring 
very ſmalf forces, even ſuch as do 
not exceed the ten thouſandth part 


of a grain, by M. Coulomb; ob- 
ſervations on the dephlogiſticated 
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marine acid, on aqua regia, and on 
ſome affinities of the marine arid, 
on the decompoſition of the ſpirit 
of wine, and of æther, by means 
of vital air, by M. Berthollet; on 
the reſpiration of fiſh, by M. Brouſ- 
ſonet ; on the planets, and on the 
comet of January, 1785, by M. le 
Mannier, and M. Meſſier; on the 
analyſis. of determinate 2 
by M. le Gendre ; on the ſtructure 
of different metallic cryſtals, by 
the abbc Hoiiy ; and a continuation 
of the eſſay for aſcertaining the po- 
ulation of France, by M. du be. 
jour, le marquis de Condoret, and 
M. de la Place.—Among the able 
coadjutors of the Royal Academi- 
cians, in philoſophical ſcience, the 
firſt place is due to the members 
of the academy of Dijon. Their 
«© New Memoirs, relative to the 
Arts and Sciences, for the year 
1785, contain a number of import- 
ant papers in chemiſtry, natural 
hiſtory, aſtronomy, meteorology, 
electricity, manufactures, and medi- 


cine, in which many honourable' 


teſtimonies occur to the utility of 
that excellent . inſtitution. he 
preps! contributors to this vo- 
ume are, M. Chauſlier, M. Mor- 
veau, M. Carmoy, M. Maret, M. 
de la Laude, M. Durande, and M. 
Picardet.— It would carry us great- 
ly beyond our limits, were we to 
pay a particular attention to all the 
works in natural philoſophy which 
have appeared in France during 
the year 1788. We muſt, there- 
fore, content ourſelves with barely 
reciting the titles of ſoine of the 

incipal of them. -Such are, M. 

compte de Buffon's “ Treatiſe on 
the Meyer, and its Uſe, being the 
fifth and laſt Volume of his Hiſtory 


of Minerals; a „Sketch of the 
of the French Part of mals, 
been not at all, or imperfectly 


Mineral 
the Illand of St. Domingo, by M. de 
Genton;“ „A Diſſertation on the 


/ 


juſtice to ſay, t 


Pontian Iſles, and a Deſcription of 
the Products of Etna, to ſerve as 
a Hiſtory of Volcanoes, with an Ac- 
count of the Eruption of Etna in 
July, 1787, by M. le Commandeur 
at de Dolomicu ;** « Enquiries 
into the choaking up of Sea-ports 
with Sand, and the Meansof prevent- 
ing it, &c. containing a new Theory 
of Rivers, and the Courſe of the 
Waters of Rivers or Lakes, dicharg- 
ing themſelves into the Sea, &c. 
by M. Meriadier, * wy 
On the noxious Effects ariſing 
from the Decompoſition of pyrit- 
ous Turf, by M. le Maiſtre ;** „A 
Memoir on the Proofs adduced of 
latent Heat, by M. le Chevalier de 
Soycourt; „New Diſcoveries re- 
lating to Light, by M. Marat;“ 
and “ New Principles of Human 
Knowledge, for giving young Men 
Means of making greater Progreſs 
in the higher Sciences, by M. Stre- 
mon.“ th, 
In Natural Hiſtory, a very va- 
luable work has been publiſhed, 
during the year 1788, which is en- 
titled to diſtinct notice. This is, 
the firſt volume of the Natural 
Hiſtory of oviparous' Quadru 
and Serpents, by the Count de la 
Cepede, Keeper of the Royal Mu- 
ſeum, &c.“ This work was under- 
taken by the author, at the requeſt 
of the Count de Buffon, whe, ths- 
ing the great work on Natural Hiſ- 
tory which he had engaged in, too 
large a taſk for an individual, com- 
mitted this claſs of animals to the 
count de la —_— And it is' but 
at he has executed 
the work aſſigned him, in a manner 
that would have done credit to = 


abilities of M. de Buffon himſelf. 


The volume before us deſcribes one 


hundred and thirteen ſpecies of ani- 
of which twenty have either 


ified 6eding authors I. 
oy Fe To " count 
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count has been particularly attentive 
to his ſelection of ſynonyms; and 


in his ſpecific deſcriptions, he has 


entered minutely into the economy 
of the animal, giving an account 
of its manner of living, its food} its 
ſeaſons for breeding, the number of 
its offspring, and how that offspring 
1s reaved ; and the uſes which are 
made of theſe animals, either for 
dietetical, medical, or œconomical 
purpoſes. On the whole, this work 
appears to be the reſult of mature 
judgment, and a cloſe and diligent 
obſer vation of nature; and it is 
written in elegant and perſpicuous 
language.— Ihe“ Memoirs of A- 
griculture, and rural and domeſtic 
Oeconomy, publiſhed by the Royal 
Society of Agriculture at Paris,“ 
for the ſummer of 1786, the winter 
of 1787, and for the months of 
April, May, and June, in the ſame 
year, contain a great variety of 
papers on agriculture, manufactures, 
meteorology, and rural aconomy, 
which convey much curious and 
uſeful information, adapted not on- 
ly to the climate and genius of 
1 rance, but to every other coun- 
py: — With reſpect to ſuch books as 

long to Medicine, Anatomy, and 
Surgery, which have been ſuffici- 
ently numerous, we ſhall once more 
refer our readers to Dr. Simmons's 

Journal. 

Ia enumerating the Hiſtorical 
productions of France, we have to 
announce, in the firſt place, the 
fourth and fifth volumes of ma- 
demoiſelle de Keralio's . Hiſtory of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, &c.“ 
.Fhuch complete that valuable and 
intereſting work. Our opinion of 
the merits of this performance we 
have already delivered, in very ex- 
plicit terms: and we have bat to 
dd, that the volumes before us 
_Haye not, in the leaſt degree, dimi- 


niſhed our admiration of the talents 
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and impartiality of our hiſtorian, —. 
The ſame ingenious and induſtrious 
lady has alſo continued her “ Col- 
lection of the Works of celebrated 
French Women,”” to the thirteenth 
volume. — The Introduction to 
the Hiſtory of France; an elementa- 
ry Work, for the Uſe of thoſe who 
wiſh to be informed of the Origin 
of the Francs, &c. printed for the 
Sieur Merle,“ is a work which diſ- 
plays very entenſive reading, and 
critical acumen; and tends to throw 
confiderable light on the firſt peri- 
ods of the French hiſtory. One 
opinion, however, the author en- 
deavours to eſtabliſh, which man 
who are well verſed in ancient hif- 
tory will pronounce hypothetical : 
that the Francs who entered Gaul, 
were not a people of Germany, but 
a nation compoſed of colonies, which 
Gaul herſelt had brforg, when too 
populous, ſent out; and which, 
ving preſerved their religion, 
manners, and cuſtoms, only re- 
turned to their ancient country, 
M. Poncel de la Graves's Inter- 
eſting lemoirs, relative to the Hiſ- 
tory of France, &c.“ will alſo ſu 
ly the reader with much valuable 
information, as well 2s entertainin 
anecdotes. — The Chronological 
Abſtract of the Hiſtory of France, 
from the Reign of Clovis to that of 
Lewis XIV. by Prefident Henault, 
continued to the Peace of 1763, by 
A. E. N. des Odoards-Fantin,” in 
two volumes, is a publication of the 
ſame ſize and type with the preſi- 
dent's work: and is executed in a 
Judicious and pleaſing manner. As 
an abſtract it may be too full: but 
that is a circumſtance which the 
reader will find na reaſon to regret. 


The“ Memoirs of the Duke of 


St. Simon, relative to the Reign of 
Lewis XIVth. and the earlier Pe- 


riods of the ſucceeding Reign, con- 
tain many details and anecdotes, 


Con- 


F O 


concerning the wars and miniſters 
of the French monarch, the in- 
trigues of his cabinet, his favourites 
miſtreſſes; the ceremonial of 
his court, the incidents of his pri- 
vate life, his habits and manners, 
and other particulars that are highly 
gratifying to curiolity. They are 
extracted from the papers of à no- 
bleman, who was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with what paſſed at the court of 
Lewis, and whoſe character was 
of that kind that muſt give a pecu- 
har degree of cradit to his narra- 
tive. In a ſupplement, the noble 
author draws a curious picture of 
the court of France, in the year 
1711; and deſcribes the tone of 
manners and morals, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the moſt celebrated ladies 
af that time. — The ahbè Barthele- 
my's Travels of young Anachar- 
fis into Greece, in the Middle of 
the fourth Century, before the vul- 
ar Era, is a work on a plan en- 
tirely new, in which the defeds or 
blemiſhes are abundantly over-bal- 
lanced, by its great merits. Ana- 
charſis, a Scythian, is ſuppoſed to 
come to Greece for inſtruction in 
early youth; and in his old Ages 
after the overthrow of the Perſian 
empire by Alexander, to write a 
hiſtory of his travels. This con- 
tains an account of the Grecian 
manners, government, topography, 
and antiquities; and a view of the 
Grecian, hiſtory preceding, and in 
his own time; and almoſt every 
circumſtance neceſlary to be known 
concerning that celebrated 1 
and its inhabitants. But thoug 
this work 1s preſented to us under 
the veil of an agreeable fiction, its in- 
formation is genuine and authentic, 
and is conſtantly ſupported by a re- 
ference to the beſt authorities. On 
the whole, tlie travels of Anachar- 
ſis diſplay the moſt profound learn- 
ing, an intimate acquaintance with 
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the ſubjects the author diſcuſſes, and 


an animation of language and ſen- 
timent unknown to hiſtoriaus ; and 
crown the declining years of the 
author with the moſt ſplendid ho- 
nours.—Count Carli's American 
Letters,” are intenfled by the au- 
thor to be a continuation of the 
memoirs of Don Antonis de Ulloa, 
which were publiſked at Madrid in 
1772. This work diſcovers much 
erudition and ,ingenuity-; and will 
help the curious enquirer, to many 
important facts, in elucidation of 
a difficult and obſcure ſubject. The 
« Hiſtorical and Political Enquiries 
concerning the United States- of 


America, by a Citizen of Virginia,“ 


are publiſhed with the view of cor- 
recting the errors into which moſt 
of the European writers have fallen, 
and to 2 = ſuch a ſtatement of 
the tranſactions of the American 
provinces from their firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment to the preſent time, as may 
ſerve as a baſis for future hiſtorians 
to build on. The author of this 
work diſcovers great acuteneſs, 
learning, and genius. But he diſ- 
covers, at the 1 — time, fo many 
ſingularities and prejudices, that we 
cannot recommend him as a judici- 
ous or faithful guide to other hiſto- 
rians. 
In Biogra hical writing, there 
has been publiſhed a “ Hiſtory of 
the Members of the French Acade- 
my, who died between the Years 
1700 and 1771, in five Volumes,” 
by the late M. d'Alembert. The 
eminence and various talents of the 
perſons celebrated, tagether with 
the..wit, good taſte, and found cri- 
ticiſm of t e author, concur in ren- 
dering the eloges which compoſe 
theſe, volumes, a moſt acceptable 
treat to the- learned reader. The 
„Life of the late cclebrafed Count 
Buffon, Lord of Montbar, &c.““ 
contains few circumſtances relating 
7 to 
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td the deceaſed naturaliſt, which are 
n0t generally known. The author's 
fincipal object is to give an ana- 
yfis of ſome of his works. —The 
abbe Noel's 4 Eulogium of Lewis 
XII. King . of France, ſurnamed 
the Father of His People,” is an 
elegant aud. animated production, 
hic richly merited the prize of 
loquence beſtowed on it by the 
French Academy. N 
Amgng the publications which are 
td be referred to the head of Claſſi- 
cal and Polite” Literature, we find 
«A Treatiſe oh the Arrangement of 
Words, tranſlated from the Greek 
of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis; with 
rue on the French Language, 
compared with the Greck, and the 
Tragedy of Polyeuctes of Corneille, 
with Remarks, by M. I' Abbé Bat- 
teaux This work is a continua- 
tion of the author's Principles of 
Literatdre, which have received 
conſiderable approbation.' His 
tranſlation of Dionyſius is faithful 
d elegant; and bis remarks on 
Pulyeudtes will not be unacceptable 
td the critical reader, notwithſtand- 
ing that M. Voltaire has made the 
tame tragedy the ſubject of his vb- 
ſervations. Prefixed to this vo- 
lume is a letter written by the 
abbe to lis nephews, a little before 
his deaths piving ſome account of 
tis life, And df his writings. The 
French tranſlation of The Works 
ef Euctiy, after a Copy reviſed and 
"with ſix Manuſcripts in 
the King's Library; with hiſto- 
at_ arid critical Remarks on the 
Te 2 work of 2 
it. be ſtyle is clear, ſimple, 
1 : Te rex is rendered 
ret fid Ty . notes Mo 
de Mut gſeful in elucidati 
cute or Ak fertive affiges—The 
«Pit 85 Knei Pb 0 
Mechanics Expoſition af the Oe: 
Sion) en Teen, by M. Vi- 
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caire, late Rector of the Univerſity 
of Paris“ is a work which was tlie 
reſult of thirty vears application to 
the ſtudy of Virgil. This expoſi- 
tion opens with the obſervation, 
that the Aineid preſents to the re:d- 
er two different points of vicw; 
the eſtabliſhment of the Trojan em- 
pire m Italy, and the right of Au- 
2 to the Bomann. Of theſe the 
ormer 15 the object of the poem, the 
latter of the poet. The laſt liglit in 
which our author views the Enid, 
is as an epic poem. In diſcuſſing 
theſe different ſubjects, M. Vicaire 
has diſplayed great learning and 
critical diſeriminsion; and has il- 
luſtrated his obſcrvations by a num- 
ber” of learned and valuable notes. 
The whole of this work is written 
with uncommon preciſion, and gives 
a very intereſting vic w of that cele- 
brated poem. M. Daunon's “ Eſ- 
ſay on the Influence of Boileau on 
French Literature,” is an elegant 
and judicious performance, His 
obje&t is to ſhew, that M. Botleau 
poſſeſſed that ſound r pu- 
rity of language, juſtneſs of appre - 
henſion, chaſtity of ſtyle, of ima - 
gination, of learning, and of taſte, 
which are neceſſary qualities in a 
writer who would reform the lite- 
rature of his nation. This object 
he has ſufficiently accompliſhed ; 
and, confequently, has eſtabliſhed 
his inference, that his works form 
an epocha in the hiſtory of French 
literature. | 

We ſhall now conclude our ac- 
count of the Literature of France, 
with mentioning the titles of ſuch 
poems and oven, as are repreſented 
to riſe above the common level of 
ſuch kind of publications. In the 
liſt of the former we find “ The 
Code of Nature, a Poem of Con- 
fuſius, tranſlated by P. Parennin, 
with a Commentary; „An Epiſ- 


tle kö Zmima, on the Danger 
to 
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to which the Love of Splendour 
expoſcs a Lady of moderate For- 
tune, by M. Morel, Profeſſor of 
FE hetoric at Aix; „ Leopold of 
Brunſwick, 2 Poem, by M. Mar- 
montel, Hiſtoriographer of France, 
and perpetual Secretary to the 
French Academy ;** The Or- 
chard, a Poem, by M. Fontanes;“ 
« Erminia, in three Cantos, by M. 
de Lantier ;** « Verſes by Count 
dAguilar;** and Short Pieces, 
hy M, A. Gaude.” -- Among the 
Novels of the year, which have been 
ſpoken of with ſuperior praiſe are, 
The Lovers of old Times, by 
Madame le Comteſſe de Beauhar- 
nois, in three Volumes ; „ Ef- 
tella, a paſtoral Romance, by M. de 
Florian; © Lalotte and Fanfan, 
or Adventures of two Children, 
abandoned on a deſert Ifland, by 
M. Dueray de Minil;*”” and the 
„New Arabian Tales.” 

With reſpect to the Literature of 
Spain, our Information is but very 
imperfect. Our readers, neverthe- 
leſs, will be able to form ſome idea 
of the progreſs which that country 
is making in improvement, from 
attending to the ſubjects of the 


following works, which appeared 


there during the year 1788,—At 
Madrid were publiſhed, “ Impar- 
tial Reflections on the Humanity 
of the Spaniards in the Indies, in 
Anſwer to pretended Philoſophers 
and Politicians, and by Way of 11- 
luſtrating the Hiſtories of Raynal 
and Robertſon, tranſlated from the 
Italian of the abb& Juan Nuix, b 

Don Pedro Varela y Ulloa, with 
Notes.“ Theſe advocates of their 
countrymen's humanity aſſert, that 
all that has been ſaid on their cruel- 
ty and tyranny is without founda- 
tion ; that were it true, they did 
much leſs than was juſtifiable by cir- 
cumſtances, or than any other peo- 
pl would have done in ſituations 
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neatly ſimilar ; and that, after all, 
the A have noright to com- 
_ - e good — have done ” 
them havi am compenſat 
the ill. We make 4 on 
theſe aſſertions, but leave them to 
their proper operation on the minds 
of our readers. - At the fame place 
has been publiſhed * THE Ecclefi-" 
aſtical Hiſtory of Spain, by P. E- 
manuel Riſco, of the Order of St. 
Auguſtin.” This volume is a cou- 
tinu tion of a work which has 
employed that ingenious author for 
a confiderable time and con- 
tains memoirs of the church of 
Leon, with an appendix, contain- 
ing — — — relative to 
t icular hi of that ci 
and 5 — the — 
hiſtory of the kingdom. — Nearly 
connected alſo with the ſame ſub- 
je, is the following work, which 
has appeared about the ſame time 
The Criminal Proceſs againſt P. 
Froylan Diaz, of the Order of Do- 
minicians, Confeſſor to Charles II 
and nominated to the Biſhoprick of 
Avila, which began in 1698, and 


was ended in 1704 ; with an hiſto- 


rical Account of the State of that 
Monarchy, and its Government.“ 
— Nor have the Spaniards been in- 
attentive to Naval and Military Tac- 
tics. At Madrid have been publiſh- 
ed, a work „On Navigation, b 

Don tr de Mendoza,”” of which 
it is ſaid to treat fully and com- 
pletely ; * A Diſcourſe on ancient 
and modern Naval Architecture; 
and Military Principles, in which 
are explained the ſubterranean Ope- 
rations of War, &c. by D. Ray- 
mond Sanz, knight of the order 
of St. James, and colonel in the 


regiment of artillery.— In Philoſo« 
py and Natural Hiſtory, the fol- 
owing publications are worthy of 


attention: 4 The Elements of Che- 
mins WE OS on, 


_— 
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and Durande, tranflated by D. Mel- 
chior de Guardia y Ardev1, 
with Notes, from the Chemical 
Courſe of the Royal Laboratory at 
Madrid;“ „The Phyſical and 
Medical Hiftory of the Principality 
of Aſturia, written by D. Gaſpard 
Caſal, firſt Phyfician to the King, 
and publiſhed by D. Jn. Garcia Se- 
villano,” Phyſician to the Royal Fa- 
milly; and fix numbers of Poli- 
tieal and Oeconomical Memoirs on 
the Productions, Mines, Commerce, 
and Manufactures of Spain ;*” which 
have been publiſhed periodically. — 
The character of the Spaniards, 
likewiſe, for genius and ingenuity, 
has been vindicated by M. Boſlarte, 
In his “ Spanith Literary Cabinet,“ 
which contains a kind of hiſtory of 
the arts in Spain, particularly paint- 
zog. The author begins his ſeries 
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of Spaniſh painters, with Antonio 
Rimon, who died in 1,00: Aſter 
uim comes a copious liſt of artiſts 
of merit, both painters and ſcul 
tors. Among the former he diſtin- 
guiſhes Velaſques for ſtyle, Ribalta 
tor defign, Cano for grace, and 
Fernandes for freedom of manner. 
Among the latter, he points out Gre- 
orio F, ernandes, Don Pietro Mena, 

tro Roldan, his daughter Luigia 
Roldan, and Giuſeppe Mena,—We 
are alſo informed, that the ſpirit of 
improvement ' has extended from 
Spain to her diſtant colonies ; and 
that an academy of the fine arts 
has been lately eſtabliſhed at Mexico, 
the director and preſident of which 
is M. Solma, who is well known to 
the world as, an artiſt, by ſeveral 
clegant works, 
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